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Two  Forsyth  Officials 

By  Nat  S.  Crews,  Judge 
Forsyth  County  Juvenile  Court 

Every  case  heard  in  juvenile  court  is  a judicial 
inquiry  and  should  be  treated  as  such,  for  in  each 
hearing  are  involved  basic  and  fundamental  rights 
of  persons  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to  safe- 
guard. A child  should  be  declared  a delinquent  only 
when  the  petition  is  supported  by  evidence  of  a very 
strong  nature — at  least  evidence  which  would  not 
leave  in  the  mind  of  the  court  any  reasonable  doubt 
as  to  the  delinquency  of  the  boy  or  girl.  Those  who 
are  charged  with  having  committed  an  offense 
should  be  made  to  feel  that  they  will  at  all  times 
obtain  a fair  and  impartial  trial,  and  the  case  should 
be  conducted  so  that  upon  conclusion  of  the  hearing 
the  young  offender  will  have  respect  for  the  court, 
and  for  the  laws  of  the  state. 

The  degree  of  formality  used  in  the  trial  or  hear- 
ing of  a child  charged  with  being  delinquent  should 
be  based  somewhat  upon  the  age  of  the  offender; 
in  other  words,  the  court  should  be  more  formal  in 
the  conduct  of  the  hearing  if  the  child  is  fifteen 
years  of  age  than  if  the  child  were  eleven  or  twelve 
years  of  age.  Technicalities,  both  in  the  law  of  evi- 
dence and  in  procedure,  should  not  be  employed  to 
any  great  extent.  This  does  not  mean,  however, 
ignoring  the  rules  and  principles  of  evidence  and 
procedure,  for  these  are  vital  and  necessary  for  the 
proper  conduct  of  any  judicial  hearing.  If  part  of 
the  evidence  sought  to  be  introduced  is  based  upon 
public  records,  then  the  original  record  or  a certified 
copy  of  same  should  be  put  into  evidence  at  the  hear- 
ing and  all  types  of  hearsay  evidence  should  be  ex- 
cluded, except  perhaps  for  purposes  of  corroborating 
a witness  who  has  previously  testified  in  the  hearing. 

The  court  may  be  sympathetic  with  a defendant, 
and  it  usually  is,  nevertheless  this  sympathy  should 
be  combined  with  sternness,  according  to  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  offense,  so  that  it  will  result  in  the 
young  boy  or  girl  upon  the  conclusion  of  a hearing 
having  a feeling  of  reverence  for  the  court  as  an 
instrument  of  organized  society,  and  of  law  and 
order. 

The  efficiency  and  success  of  the  juvenile  court 
depends  to  a large  degree  upon  the  capabilities  and 
industry  of  its  probation  officers.  A good  probation 
officer  obtains  a great  deal  of  information  about  the 
boy  or  girl  involved,  their  parents,  environment,  and 
school  record,  and  this  information  is  prepared, 
assimilated  and  presented  in  a concise,  and  clear 
manner.  Such  information  should  not  be  used  by 
the  court  in  arriving  at  a decision  as  to  whether  or 


Discuss  Juvenile  Courts 

By  A.  W.  Cline 

Forsyth  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare 

There  are  certain  questions  that  come  to  mind  in 
handling  the  problems  of  youthful  delinquents  com- 
ing before  the  courts  of  North  Carolina  that  can  be 
answered  only  through  cooperative  thinking  by 
juvenile  court  judges  and  superintendents  of  public 
welfare.  Serious  consideration  of  these  questions  on 
the  part  of  the  general  public  and  full  understanding 
of  the  principles  and  aims  of  juvenile  court  proce- 
dure and  handling  of  children  as  delinquents  rather 
than  stigmatizing  them  as  criminals  will  do  much  to 
forward  North  Carolina’s  program  in  this  respect. 

Here  are  the  questions  developed  by  study  groups 
of  county  superintendents  of  public  welfare  with  the 
answers  as  I see  them : 

1.  Whose  responsibility  is  it  to  determine  when 
a child  is  delinquent? 

The  court  legally  declares  the  child  a delinquent. 
Delinquency  is  often  established  when  a case  comes 
to  the  attention  of  the  probation  officer  or  social 
worker.  Sometimes  children  are  found  in  an  envi- 
ronment which  breeds  delinquency.  As  I see  the 
situation,  no  individual  has  the  moral  right  to  brand 
any  child  a delinquent,  as  this  is  a matter  for  the 
court  only.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
probation  officer  or  social  worker  to  steer  the  child 
clear  of  the  stigma  of  delinquency  instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  determine  whether  or  not  he  is  delinquent.  A 
good  probation  officer  will  work  to  keep  at  a low 
figure  the  number  of  official  delinquents  in  the  court 
he  or  she  serves. 

2.  Who  works  with  delinquents  between  16  and 
18? 

Anything  that  is  done  for  this  age  group  by  the 
juvenile  court  staff  is  purely  voluntary.  First,  let 
me  say  that  I favor  very  strongly  raising  the  juve- 
nile court  age  to  include  16-  and  17-year-old  boys 
and  girls.  Even  if  the  juvenile  court  staffs  of  today 
had  the  time  to  devote  to  this  age  group,  they  would 
not  have  any  legal  authority.  However,  in  some 
cities  in  the  state,  a good  deal  of  work  is  done  with 
these  older  boys  and  girls,  by  probation  officers  of 
the  juvenile  court.  I note  one  conflict,  however,  and 
this  is  the  adult  probation  law  which  gives  the  right 
of  supervision  to  the  field  staff  of  the  State  Proba- 
tion Commission  of  all  cases  tried  in  adult  courts 
and  placed  under  their  supervision. 

3.  Hotv  long  shoidd  a probation  officer  or  a case 
ivorker  ivork  ivith  a “delinquent”  before  referring 
him,  or  her,  to  the  juvenile  court? 
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DAY-TO-DAY  CASEWORK  NECESSARY 
TO  ORGANIZE  A RURAL  LOCALITY 
FOR  A GOOD  WELFARE  PROGRAM 


By  Ina  T.  Tyler 

Field  Social  Work  Representative 


(Paper  presented  at  the  Southern  Regional  Conference  of  the 
Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  Raleigh,  November,  19 44- ) 

I was  asked  to  talk  about  organizing  a rural  com- 
munity for  preventive  services.  Frankly  I think 
what  I have  to  say  could  better  be  called  “Laying  a 
foundation  on  which  a program  for  preventive  serv- 
ices can  be  built.”  As  an  illustration,  I am  going  to 
use  a western  North  Carolina  county.  One-fourth 
of  the  county  is  in  the  mountainous  section  and 
three-fourths  in  the  Piedmont.  The  drop  from  the 
mountainous  section  is  steep  and  generally  rather 
abrupt;  therefore  that  part  of  the  Piedmont  section 
adjacent  to  the  mountainous  is  hilly,  with  deep  gul- 
lies and  unsuited  to  farming. 

The  population  of  the  county  in  1940  was  11,900 
and,  of  this  population,  1,600,  or  approximately  14 
percent  were  Negroes.  There  are  three  incorpor- 
ated towns  in  this  county,  the  smallest  being  the 
county  seat  with  a population  of  less  than  400,  scat- 
tered over  an  area  two  miles  square.  The  next  town 
is  in  the  mountainous  section  with  a population  of 
about  500.  It  is  somewhat  of  a summer  resort.  The 
largest  town  has  a population  of  2,000  and  is  a 
resort  nine  months  of  the  year.  These  three  towns 
have  telephone  service  which  sometimes  is  less  effi- 
cient than  the  grape-vine  which  serves  the  rest  of 
the  county. 

This  county  has  a welfare  department  which  came 
into  existence  as  did  others  throughout  the  state.  In 
1939,  the  beginning  of  the  period  with  which  we 
are  now  concerned,  there  were  the  following  organi- 
zations in  the  county:  The  Helping  Hand  Commit- 
tee, The  American  Red  Cross,  American  Woman’s 
Hospital,  St.  Agnes’  Guild  (Episcopal),  Mary  Brady 
Berry  Fund  (Episcopal),  Crippled  Children’s  Com- 
mittee, Tuberculosis  Committee;  and  the  women’s 
organizations  of  the  different  churches,  and  Rotary 
and  Kiwanis  Clubs. 
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In  addition  to  these,  there  were  the  following  gov- 
ernmental agencies:  county  commissioners,  county 
health  department,  county  home  demonstration 
agent,  county  farm  agent,  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration. All  of  these,  along  with  the  St.  Luke’s 
Hospital  Board,  had  representation  in  the  Council  of 
Social  Agencies  which  had  been  organized  in  1937. 

In  June  1939,  it  became  known  that  there  was  to 
be  a change  in  the  superintendency  of  the  depart- 
ment of  public  welfare  and  the  statistical  clerk  was 
resigning  July  1.  The  temporary  caseworker,  who 
had  been  in  the  county  since  December  1,  1938,  was 
asked  by  the  welfare  board  and  the  county  commis- 
sioners to  accept  the  superintendency.  This  case- 
worker was  aware  of  the  apparent  lack  of  interest 
in  the  program  on  the  part  of  most  of  the  welfare 
board  members,  the  irregularity  of  board  meetings, 
and  the  non-attendance  of  the  members.  She  was 
aware,  too,  of  the  large  pending  case  load,  inade- 
quate staff,  the  critical  attitude  of  the  county  com- 
missioners towards  the  department  of  public  wel- 
fare, the  lack  of  support  given  the  superintendent, 
and  the  pressures  brought  upon  the  department. 

All  of  this  was  talked  through  frankly  with  both 
boards  and  they  were  told  that  under  the  existing 
conditions  the  caseworker  wag  not  interested  in  the 
superintendency,  and  this  led  to  a discussion  of  the 
functions  and  purposes  of  a welfare  department. 
The  caseworker  pointed  out  that  only  a skeleton  pro- 
gram barely  sufficient  to  meet  the  legal  requirements 
was  being  maintained  in  the  county  at  that  time, 
and  inquired  whether  this  was  what  they  wanted  for 
would  they  be  interested  in  developing  a program 
which  would  endeavor  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  county,  not  only  by  financial  assistance 
but  by  services  as  well.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
such  a program  would  call  for  active  leadership  on 
the  part  of  the  welfare  board,  and  for  interest,  co- 
operation and  more  money  from  the  county  com- 
missioners; and  that  such  a program  would  be  de- 
veloped gradually  as  the  community  was  found 
willing  to  accept  it.  Such  a program  would  be  far 
enough  ahead  of  the  community  to  be  progressive 
but  close  enough  to  be  practical. 

The  welfare  board  expressed  interest  in  such  a 
program  and  agreed  to  accept  its  responsibility  and 
to  be  regular  in  attendance  at  board  meetings.  Con- 
ferences were  asked  for  by  the  county  commissioners 
as  a board  and  also  as  individuals.  The  county  ac- 
countant and  county  attorney  participated  in  most 
of  these  conferences  with  the  commissioners. 

The  commissioners  stated  they  had  not  been  kept 
informed  of  the  program  and  knew  little  about  the 
work  of  the  department.  They  stated  that  they 
were  tired  of  spending  most  of  the  first  Mondays 
listening  to  requests  for  aid  and  complaints  about 
the  welfare  department.  They  were  anxious  to 
know  whether,  under  this  expanded  program,  appli- 
cations would  be  given  immediate  attention,  clients 
would  receive  courteous  treatment,  cases  would  be 
discussed  with  the  commissioners,  and  they  would 
be  kept  informed  of  the  work  of  the  department. 

In  answer  to  this,  the  welfare  board  told  the 
commissioners  they  would  be  notified  in  advance  of 
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all  regular  board  meetings  and  were  welcome  to 
come  to  any  meeting  and  take  part  in  the  discus- 
sions. It  was  made  clear  that  the  commissioners 
would  have  no  voice  in  the  decisions  made  in  public 
assistance  cases  or  applications.  The  commissioners, 
encouraged  by  the  county  accountant  and  the  county 
attorney,  decided  they  would  prefer  the  expanded 
program  and  immediately  set  up  a budget  which 
provided  for  a full-time  caseworker  and  a stenog- 
rapher. Their  only  request  about  personnel  was 
that  a local  stenographer  be  employed  if  possible. 
The  caseworker  accepted  the  superintendency. 

While  the  commissioners  were  deliberating,  the 
chairman  of  the  welfare  board,  who  was  a member 
of  the  Helping  Hand  Case  Committee  and  of  the 
Council  of  Social  Agencies,  reported  to  these  groups 
on  the  possibility  that  there  would  be  this  expanded 
program  and  the  caseworker  discussed  the  plan  with 
these  interested  groups.  Representatives  of  certain 
agencies,  whose  working  relationships  with  the  de- 
partment of  public  welfare  had  not  been  good,  ex- 
pressed willingness  to  cooperate  under  such  a pro- 
gram. 

It  was  now  up  to  the  superintendent  to  develop 
the  program  for  which  she  had  asked.  Most  of  July 
1939,  she  spent  in  studying  the  situation  with  which 
she  was  faced.  Such  things  as  inadequate  office 
space  and  lack  of  equipment,  while  evident,  were 
not  considered  to  be  most  important  at  that  particu- 
lar time.  The  critical  attitude  of  the  clients  and 
many  individual  citizens  towards  the  department, 
the  apparent  lack  of  understanding  of  the  welfare 
program  in  the  county,  the  large  number  of  pending- 
applications,  and  the  numerous  requests  for  help 
coming  to  the  welfare  department  from  people  need- 
ing service  as  much  as  assistance  were  her  chief 
concerns.  It  was  soon  evident  that  there  could  be 
no  seven-  or  eight-hour  day,  but  the  superintendent 
was  confident  that  the  seven-hour  day  would  come. 

The  superintendent  tried,  with  surprising  results, 
talking  to  clients  in  the  waiting  room  as  a group. 
She  explained  the  situation,  assuring  clients  that  the 
staff  would  be  increased  and  home  visits  would  be 
made  and  suggested  that  those  who  were  not  in 
urgent  need  or  distress  remain  away  from  the  office 
for  at  least  a month.  They  were  told  that,  if  any 
objected  to  this  suggestion,  they  could  remain.  Only 
a few,  who  considered  themselves  in  urgent  need, 
remained.  The  clients  themselves  suggested  that 
they  would  pass  the  word  along  in  their  communi- 
ties. 

With  this  cooperation  from  the  clients,  the  next 
important  thing  was  to  get  busy  doing  something 
about  things  which  needed  to  be  done  immediately 
and  in  doing  them  to  draw  into  the  doing  other 
agencies  and  individuals,  keeping  them  informed  of 
the  situations  to  be  met  and  the  progress  being 
made.  This  was  done  on  the  theory  that  people 
who  are  able  to  see  first-hand  the  workings  and  use- 
fulness of  case  work  have  almost  always  become  its 
supporters. 

Typical  of  this  is  the  case  of  Joe  who,  with  his 
wife  and  six  boys  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  lived 


in  an  old  leaky  barn  since  no  one  would  rent  them 
a house.  They  were  definitely  rejected  by  the  com- 
munity. Joe  ran  afoul  of  the  law  and  again  was  sen- 
tenced to  the  chain  gang  for  a short  time.  An  ADC 
grant  was  given  the  family.  Upon  Joe’s  return,  the 
living  arrangements  were  discussed  with  him  and 
he  “allowed”  that,  if  he  had  any  help,  he  could  get 
land  and  build  a log  house.  This  seemed  a good  plan 
to  the  DPW.  The  agencies  and  individuals  who 
made  it  possible  to  carry  out  the  plan  were  the  Help- 
ing Hand  Committee,  Red  Cross,  county  representa- 
tive, county  commissioners,  game  warden,  Kiwanis 
club,  neighbors,  a lumber  company,  and  the  welfare 
department.  Joe  did  a good  job  in  building  his 
house.  For  months  he  leaned  rather  heavily  on  the 
DPW,  but  gradually  assumed  more  and  more  re- 
sponsibility for  the  family,  and  for  the  last  two 
years  has  needed  no  relief  and  has  asked  only  lim- 
ited consultation  service  from  the  DPW.  He  is  a 
better  citizen  in  his  community  and  has  earned  its 
respect. 

County  welfare  board  members,  county  commis- 
sioners, and  other  individuals  were  given  definite 
things  to  do  in  connection  with  individual  cases 
which  captured  their  interest  and  which  helped  to 
promote  better  understanding  of  what  was  involved 
in  the  program.  - Whenever  an  agency  or  individual 
was  better  equipped  by  contact  or  otherwise  to  han- 
dle a given  situation,  they  were  asked  to  do  so.  The 
superintendent  did  not  attempt  to  make  all  contacts 
herself. 

A study  of  the  case  load  was  made  each  month 
and  new  problems  or  recurring  problems  were  dis- 
cussed with  the  welfare  board,  county  commis- 
sioners, and  the  Helping  Hand  Committee  and  re- 
ported on  to  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies.  The 
best  interpretation  of  the  program,  in  the  rural 
community,  has  been  the  quality  of  the  case  work 
and  the  careful  explaining  to  the  client  or  any  indi- 
vidual contacted  why  things  are  done  as  they  are. 
The  famous  grape-vine  does  the  rest. 

Since  1939,  the  welfare  board  has  held  regular 
meetings  and  the  attendance  has  been  good.  The 
county  commissioners  continue  to  come  to  the  board 
meetings  and,  in  fact,  are  as  regular  in  attendance 
as  the  welfare  board  members.  Cases  calling  for 
general  relief  or  service  and  other  problems  affect- 
ing the  welfare  of  the  county  as  a whole  are  dis- 
cussed at  this  time.  The  health  officer,  seeing  the 
interest  of  the  county  commissioners  in  the  welfare 
department  and  their  apparent  lack  of  interest  in 
the  health  department,  asked  to  be  allowed  to  pre- 
sent his  report  and  problems  to  both  boards  after 
the  regular  business  of  the  welfare  board  had  been 
transacted. 

This  brought  about  better  cooperation  between 
the  health  and  welfare  departments  and  a much 
better  understanding  by  the  county  commissioners 
of  the  work  of  both  agencies.  The  county  health 
department  has  extended  its  services  to  include  all 
welfare  clients  who  are  able  to  come  to  the  health 
department  clinics.  In  addition  to  this,  the  two 
(See  DAY-TO-DAY  CASEWORK,  Page  8) 
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The  Juvenile  Court 

During  the  summer  months  meetings  sponsored 
by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare 
were  held  for  the  one  hundred  county  superinten- 
dents of  public  welfare  throughout  the  state.  At 
these  meetings  the  superintendents  talked  about  the 
problems  that  they  felt  were  most  vital  at  this  time. 
The  juvenile  court  was  discussed  at  great  length  and 
many  of  the  questions  raised  were  in  regard  to  the 
local  welfare  offices  and  juvenile  courts.  Many  of 
the  questions  were  answered  immediately;  others 
were  left  open  for  further  discussion  and  thought. 
Some  of  the  questions  left  for  discussion  were : 

1.  Whose  responsibility  is  it  to  determine  when 
a child  is  delinquent? 

2.  Who  works  with  a delinquent  between  16 
and  18? 

3.  How  long  should  a case  worker  work  with 
a delinquent  before  referring  him  to  juvenile 
court? 

4.  What  is  the  possibility  of  bringing  parents 
into  juvenile  court  and  cases  of  domestic 
discord  which  affect  the  welfare  of  the 
child? 

5.  How  can  the  level  of  juvenile  court  proce- 
dures and  standards  be  raised? 

The  first  question  concerns  itself  with  the  meaning 
of  the  word  delinquent.  The  term  delinquent  has 
been  slowly  expanding  in  meaning  so  as  to  include 
not  only  deliberate  acts  which  would  be  punished 
if  committed  by  adults  but  also  wayward  tendencies 
of  a serious  character.  In  the  present  day  use  of  the 
term  delinquency,  it  should  refer  to  an  attitude  of 
mind  and  morals  rather  than  to  the  committing  of 
some  particular  offense.  We  find  laws  which  in- 
clude under  “delinquent”  persons  of  certain  ages 
who  are  guilty  of  such  offenses  as : violation  of  any 
law  of  the  state,  or  municipal  ordinance;  incorrigi- 
bility, association  with  immoral  persons,  visiting 
houses  of  ill  repute  or  gambling  houses  of  any  de- 
scription, wandering  aimlessly  about  the  streets  at 
night,  the  use  of  vile  and  obscene  language,  immoral 
conduct,  and  continued  absence  from  school.  The 
law  covers  every  phase  of  conduct  which  is  likely  to 
result  in  law  breaking,  and  it  can  be  used  to  exercise 
protective  control  over  the  child.  In  this  way  it  is 
possible  to  reach  him  before  he  actually  becomes  so 
wayward  that  help  is  impossible.  In  some  cases  the 
legal  meaning  of  delinquency  is  still  confined  to 
direct  violation  of  the  law.  The  more  progressive 
states  in  the  revision  of  their  juvenile  court  laws  or 
in  the  enactment  of  new  laws  are  quite  universally 
following  the  pattern  of  laws  which  will  enable 
courts  and  social  agencies  to  reach  the  individual 
before  it  is  too  late. 

In  reference  to  the  first  question — Whose  respon- 
sibility is  it  to  determine  when  a child  is  delinquent? 

— no  one  agency  should  have  this  entire  responsi- 
bility. In  most  cases  at  least  one  or  more  social 
agencies  have  had  occasion  to  work  with  the  child 
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or  family  prior  to  the  time  the  child  is  brought  be- 
fore a juvenile  court.  If  and  when  the  child  is 
brought  into  court,  the  judge  knows  that  he  should 
have  before  him  when  he  hears  the  case  the  best 
possible  study  of  the  whole  family  situation.  Ordi- 
narily he  is  willing  to  direct  the  chief  probation 
officer  to  make  a thorough  social  diagnosis,  but  he 
wants  to  be  sure  that  this  assistance  will  be  forth- 
coming. 

A social  agency  or  agencies  cooperating  in  the 
case  may  or  may  not  have  sufficient  information  to 
determine  whether  the  child  is  delinquent  or  not. 
Important  information  may  be  brought  out  at  the 
juvenile  court  hearing  which  may  throw  a new  and 
entirely  different  light  on  the  situation  either  in  the 
family  or  which  may  affect  the  child  outside  his 
home.  Juvenile  court,  social  agencies,  interested 
individuals,  the  school,  the  press,  law-enforcement 
officers,  and  other  sources  of  information  may  all 
enter  into  the  final  determination  of  whether  a child 
is  delinquent  or  not.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  only 
agency  which  has  the  authority  to  make  a decision 
is  the  juvenile  court.  It  should  and  usually  does 
make  this  decision  after  consultations  with  other 
individuals  and  agencies.  In  most  cases,  the  chief 
probation  officer  with  the  assistance  of  his  staff  is 
the  principal  agency  through  which  the  court  works 
and  from  which  it  receives  the  greatest  help. 

Who  works  with  delinquents  between  the  ages  of 
16  and  18?  When  one  attempts  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion, one  realizes  the  need  for  a change  in  the  juve- 
nile court  age  from  16  to  18.  Police  courts,  re- 
corders’ courts,  and  the  higher  courts  do  construc- 
tive work  with  the  16-18  group  that  have  never  come 
to  the  attention  of  the  juvenile  court  or  a social 
agency.  But  in  light  of  the  fact  that  a good  many 
of  the  cases  that  do  come  in  the  16-18  group  have 
been  serviced  by  juvenile  court  and  social  agencies, 
it  stands  to  reason  that  they  should  still  be  handled 
by  one  or  both  of  these  agencies.  There  is  little 
difference  between  a 15-year-old  and  a 16-year-old 
first  offender;  therefore,  this  age  group  should  be 
serviced  by  social  agencies  and  the  juvenile  court. 

How  long  should  a caseworker  work  with  a de- 
linquent before  referring  him  to  the  juvenile  court? 
It  seems  that  the  answer  to  this  question  would  be 
as  long  as  it  is  felt  by  the  agency  that  the  child  is 
being  benefited.  It  would  seem  that  as  soon  as  the 
child  is  clearly  defined  as  a delinquent  the  court  is 
the  agency  that  should  handle  the  problem.  In  cases 
where  there  is  doubt  and  the  social  agency  feels  that 
its  services  have  been  exhausted  and  there  is  doubt 
on  the  part  of  the  agency,  a conference  could  be  held 
in  which  the  social  agency,  the  j udge,  and  the  proba- 
tion officer  could  discuss  the  child  and  his  problem 
and  come  to  some  decision. 

What  is  the  possibility  of  bringing  parents  into 
juvenile  court  and  cases  of  domestic  discord  which 
affect  the  welfare  of  the  child? 

Those  people  who  work  with  the  young  people  and 
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families  in  trouble  need  to  understand  the  functions 
of  each  social  agency  in  a community  to  which  the 
child  may  be  referred  for  study  and  aid.  The  juve- 
nile court  judge  insists  that  referrals  be  based  on  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  functions  of  the  court  and 
its  relation  to  other  social  agencies.  Some  juvenile 
courts  have  too  many  cases  “dumped  into  their  laps” 
so  to  speak.  Families  grossly  and  wilfully  neglecting 
their  children  should  be  brought  into  court;  so 
should  boys  and  girls  who  have  been  delinquent. 
Court  action  in  these  instances  is  necessary. 

The  juvenile  court  in  North  Carolina  is  ordinarily 
regarded  as  a court  dealing  with  juvenile  offenders. 
The  principal  functions  of  the  court  are  investiga- 
tion, detention  of  children,  placement  of  children 
either  private  or  institutional,  private  hearings, 
commitment,  and  probationary  oversight.  The 
theory  of  the  juvenile  court  could  not  long  exist 
without  developing  preventive  methods.  The  court, 
therefore,  tends  to  become  a constructive  force  in 
the  community  by  cooperating  with  other  agencies 
to  improve  the  moral  and  social  environment  of  the 
child.  If  this  is  true,  its  greatest  function  should  be 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  family.  The  increasing 
cooperation  with  attendance  officers,  physicians, 
mental  hygiene  clinics,  and  all  social  agencies  is 
evidence  that  the  juvenile  court  is  constantly  con- 
sidering the  social  and  economic  situation  in  the 
home. 

There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  juvenile 
court  should  be  a branch  of  the  criminal  court; 
therefore,  it  should  expand  its  functions  so  as  to 
include  the  disposition  of  every  variety  of  case  in- 
volving the  child — delinquent,  neglected,  dependent, 
and  cruelty  cases.  We  know  that  the  problems  af- 
fecting children  are  closely  interwoven;  therefore, 
all  social  agencies,  including  the  juvenile  court,  are 
working  for  the  upbuilding  and  integrity  of  the 
home.  We  have  become  accustomed  to  thinking  that 
the  area  of  domestic  relations  covers  every  phase 
of  the  delinquent,  dependent,  and  neglected  child’s 
problem.  It  seems  wise,  therefore,  that  the  juvenile 
court  in  North  Carolina  should  expand  its  sphere  of 
operation. 

The  last  question:  How  can  the  level  of  juvenile 
court  procedures  and  standards  be  raised?  The  im- 
mediate services  of  a juvenile  court  are  vital  and 
important,  but  its  most  important  work  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  projects  a picture  of  the  wastage  of 
human  material,  brought  about  by  the  industrialism 
and  commercialism  of  our  modern  civilization,  for 
the  public  to  observe.  This  picture  presents  a path- 
etic figure  of  a child  in  juvenile  court.  The  more 
vividly  this  picture  is  presented  to  the  public,  the 
better  the  man  on  the  street  is  able  to  understand 
and  appreciate  the  function  of  the  court.  With  a 
full  appreciation  and  understanding  of  the  function 
of  the  juvenile  court  and  its  relation  to  and  coopera- 
tion with  other  social  agencies,  the  public  will  de- 
mand that  it  be  brought  up  to  its  proper  level  and 
will  support  any  effort  to  help  organize  the  court 
so  that  it  may  be  in  a position  to  deal  not  only  with 


the  child  himself  but  to  reach  out  and  deal  with  and 
do  something  about  factors  and  circumstances  con- 
tributing to  delinquency.  Failure  to  interpret  its 
work  in  terms  of  preventive  measures  is  what  has 
led  to  the  increase  of  remedial  agencies  and  insti- 
tutions. The  tremendous  financial  burden  of  sup- 
porting these  institutions  and  their  continual  call 
for  more  funds  are  gradually  making  the  public 
realize  that  expenditures  for  such  things  have 
reached  the  point  where  there  is  little  return  on  the 
investment. 

People  are  looking  for  ways  in  which  to  spend 
public  money  more  effectively  and  constructively ; in 
other  words,  where  it  will  produce  greater  returns. 
The  work  of  the  juvenile  court  and  probation  officers 
and  other  public  agencies  must  be  interpreted  not 
only  in  terms  of  prohibitive  laws  and  restrictive 
measures  but  in  terms  of  opportunity. 

In  this  article  an  effort  has  been  made  to  clarify 
the  questions  which  the  county  welfare  superin- 
tendents have  shown  needed  further  consideration. 
It  is  hoped  that  it  will  encourage  and  provoke 
thought  on  the  part  of  those  persons  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  the  children  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

• 

REPORT  DEDICATED  TO  MRS.  BOST 


The  1942-44  biennial  report  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  to  the 
Governor  and  the  General  Assembly  is  dedicat- 
ed by  the  Board  to  Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost,  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Welfare  in  North  Carolina  for 
a little  more  than  14  years. 

Mrs.  Bost  resigned  in  April  1944  after  com- 
pleting 14  years  of  service,  but  at  the  request 
of  the  Board  continued  to  head  the  work  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  until  the 
first  of  June  when  the  new  commissioner,  Dr. 
Ellen  Winston,  could  relinquish  her  duties  on 
the  staff  at  Meredith  College. 

The  dedication  reads  as  follows : 

“In  grateful  recogition  of  her  years  of  service 
to  the  cause  of  public  welfare  in  North  Carolina 
and  in  appreciation  of  the  efforts  she  so  untir- 
ingly gave  toward  the  betterment  of  the  life  of 
the  less  fortunate  citizens  of  the  state,  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  dedi- 
cates this  volume  to 

MRS.  W.  T.  BOST 

who  served  as  North  Carolina’s  third  commis- 
sioner of  public  welfare  from  the  time  of  her 
appointment  by  the  board  on  April  1,  1930,  until 
her  retirement  on  May  30,  1944.” 
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PROPER  CARE  OF  CHILDREN  MAKES 
COORDINATION  NECESSARY  BETWEEN 
INSTITUTIONAL  AND  LOCAL  SERVICE 


By  Daisy  S.  Young 
Supervisor  of  Children’s  Institutions 

(Paper  presented  at  the  Southern  Regional  Conference  of  the 
Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  Raleigh,  November  191^) 

In  considering  casework  with  families  of  children 
in  foster  care  with  emphasis  on  the  need  for  encour- 
aging continuing  parental  responsibility,  coordina- 
tion and  integration  of  Institutional  and  Local 
Services.  According  to  the  dictionary  coordination 
is  “harmonious  adjustment  of  functioning”  and 
integration  is  defined  as  “the  act  of  uniting  or  be- 
coming united  so  as  to  form  a complete  or  perfect 
whole.”  What  is  the  complete  or  perfect  whole 
which  we  are  attempting  to  form?  It  is  a service  to 
children  and  their  families  which  will  protect  and 
enrich  individual  growth  and  family  ties.  These 
services  which  we  are  attempting  to  coordinate  are 
those  given  by  the  child-caring  institution  and  the 
local  child-placing  agency. 

In  too  many  instances  the  institution,  pioneer  in 
organized  social  services  for  children,  has  operated 
in  a realm  all  its  own  without  any  real  coordination 
with  or  cooperation  with  or  from  other  agencies  of- 
fering foster  care.  This  is  partly  the  fault,  if  fault 
can  be  placed,  of  the  institution  and  partly  the  fault 
of  the  other  agencies.  It  is  a deterring  factor  in 
offering  good  service  to  children  and  their  families 
and  contrary  to  good  social  planning. 

The  first  consideration  to  be  given  in  looking  to- 
ward coordination  is  the  necessity  for  each  indi- 
vidual agency  (public  and  private,  institution  and 
child-caring  agency)  to  give  its  own  program  a 
sound  evaluation  in  the  light  of  needs  of  children 
and  their  families  and  in  relation  to  which  of  these 
needs  it  believes  it  is  meeting.  Self-analysis  must 
also  include  an  evaluation  of  the  methods  employed 
in  rendering  the  service  which  the  agency  includes  as 
its  function.  Since  needs,  facilities  for  meeting 
needs,  and  methods  of  meeting  needs  change,  the 
analysis  must  be  a continuous  process. 

Look  at  the  institutions  caring  for  dependent  chil- 
dren. The  definition  of  dep'endency  has  changed. 
The  demands  on  these  agencies  for  meeting  varying 
needs  of  children  and  their  families  have  certainly 
been  in  a constant  state  of  change.  Institutions 
first  admitted  only  orphaned  children.  Later  the 
half-orphan  and  then  the  child  from  a broken  home 
were  admitted.  Most  institutions  now  do  not  close 
their  doors  to  the  illegitimate  child.  In  recent  years 
institutions  have  taken  children  for  whom  board 
payments,  sometimes  even  by  parents,  are  made.  A 
shorter  time  is  and  should  be  spent  in  institutions 
by  children.  Prior  to  the  war  the  institution  had 
found  its  place  in  foster  home  care  of  children  and 
in  financial  help  to  children  in  their  own  homes. 
Since  the  present  emergency  the  institution  is  being 
asked  to  take  children  with  even  more  varying 


needs.  For  instance,  day  care  has  been  suggested 
as  a possible  service  which  institutions  might  render 
and  some  institutions  have  incorporated  this  service 
into  their  programs.  These  changes  in  function 
have  been  due  to  the  changing  needs  of  children  and 
their  families  and  to  a keener  awareness  of  these 
needs. 

In  the  self-evaluation  which  an  institution  gives 
its  program  these  changes  must  be  considered  not 
only  in  relation  to  the  needs  for  such  services  in  the 
community  in  which  it  is  located  but  also  in  relation 
to  the  possibility  of  cooperating  with  and  being  an 
integral  part  of  the  total  community  plan  for  meet- 
ing these  needs.  In  a great  many  instances  the 
institution  serves  a large  area  and  this  makes  its 
problem  of  evaluation  in  terms  of  coordination  even 
greater. 

The  local  agency  also  has  responsibility  for  evalu- 
ating its  service  and  the  methods  employed  in  ren- 
dering that  service.  It  must  evaluate  its  wise  use 
of  other  facilities.  It  cannot  alone,  no  more  than 
can  the  institution,  meet  all  needs  of  children  and 
their  families. 

Self-evaluation  is  not  enough.  It  must  go  further 
to  include  joint  planning.  The  need  for  each  agency 
rendering  foster  care  to  children  to  participate  in 
this  planning  is  imperative  if  coordination  of  serv- 
ices is  to  be  attained.  Planning  together  is  the  only 
way  in  which  each  agency  can  know  what  the  pro- 
gram of  the  other  is  and  how  the  two  can  be  coordi- 
nated. The  facilities  for  service  to  children  in  foster 
care  in  different  communities  will  vary  and  in  every 
community  will  change.  For  this  reason,  community 
planning  by  all  agencies  must  also  be  a continuous 
process. 

Through  community  planning  the  next  step  to- 
ward attaining  coordination  of  services  may  be 
realized.  This  is  the  necessity  for  each  agency  to 
have  a thorough  knowledge,  understanding,  and 
acceptance  of  the  program  and  functioning  of  the 
other.  By  way  of  explanation  of  why  the  word 
acceptance  appears  in  the  preceding  sentence,  this 
suggestion  of  lack  of  acceptance  as  observed  on  the 
part  of  both  institution  and  local  services  is  offered. 
It  does  not  exist  in  all  instances  but  is  known  to  be 
present  occasionally.  Since  the  development  of  fos- 
ter home  care  for  children,  some  persons  have  as- 
sumed that  this  is  the  answer  for  all  children  in 
need  of  foster  care,  that  there  is  no  longer  a need 
for  the  institution.  These  persons  maintain  that 
institutional  care  is  bad  for  all  children.  On  the 
other  hand  there  are  some  persons  who  still  believe 
that  there  is  no  place  for  the  foster  home  in  a child 
welfare  service  program.  These  persons  maintain 
that  foster  home  care  gives  the  child  no  security, 
that  it  is  necessary  for  repeated  changes  in  foster 
homes  to  be  made,  and  that  the  child  will  finally  end 
up  in  the  institution  anyway.  We  all  know  that 
both  points  of  view  have  been  proved  wrong.  There 
is  a definite  place  for  each  type  of  service  and  in 
certain  individual  cases  a need  for  one  type  to  pre- 
cede the  other. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  generically  the  co- 
ordination of  institution  and  local  services.  Let  us 
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now  consider  through  a case  situation  a few  specific 
points  related  to  coordination  of  services  in  case 
work  with  families  of  children  in  foster  care. 

It  is  assumed  that  each  agency  agrees  that  case- 
work service  is  essential  to  good  functioning  and 
that  whatever  plan  is  made  for  a child  must  be  made 
through  consideration  of  his  specific  and  particular 
needs  and  the  facilities  available  for  meeting  them. 
The  need  for  a close  working  relationship  between 
the  institutional  worker  and  the  local  worker  is  im- 
perative to  insure  good  results  from  casework 
service. 

Take  for  example  two  half-orphan  children  with 
whom,  as  members  of  a family  group,  a local  agency 
had  worked  over  a period  of  time  in  an  effort  to 
preserve  the  family  unit.  The  local  agency,  with  the 
father,  finally  realized  that  the  children  needed  sub- 
stitute care.  After  studying  the  children’s  needs  in 
relation  to  the  kind  of  substitute  care  they  should 
have  it  was  determined  that  they  should  be  referred 
to  an  institution.  The  local  agency  recognizing  that 
the  institution  decided  upon  preferred  not  to  take 
children  of  their  age  made  the  referral  because  it 
felt  there  were  certain  values  to  be  had  through 
placement  in  this  particular  institution. 

Following  the  referral  the  institution  recognized 
that  these  children  were  likely  prospects  for  admis- 
sion. Request  for  full  social  data  from  the  local 
agency  was  made. 

Through  mutual  evaluation  of  the  needs  of  the 
children  and  the  facilities  of  the  institution  to  meet 
these  needs  the  institutional  worker  and  the  local 
worker  agreed  that  the  institutional  worker  would 
recommend  that  the  children  be  admitted.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  local  agency  would  continue  working 
with  the  family  in  an  effort  to  encourage  continuing 
interest  and  responsibility.  The  institution  was  one 
which  encouraged  visits  and  correspondence  to  help 
the  children  maintain  family  relationship.  It  is 
worth  noting  also  that  the  institution  was  one  which 
did  not  require  release  of  the  children  by  the  parent, 
thereby  making  it  possible  to  encourage  the  contin- 
uance of  parental  responsibility.  It  also  accepted 
payment  from  parents. 

Preparation  for  the  admission  of  the  children  to 
the  institution  was  begun  by  the  local  worker.  Later 
a planned  visit  with  the  institutional  worker  was 
made  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  the  children 
and  the  father  with  the  institution  and  making  the 
transfer  to  the  institution  easier  for  them.  The 
same  institutional  worker  was  at  the  institution  to 
greet  the  children  upon  their  arrival. 

Throughout  the  duration  of  care  the  two  agencies 
worked  together  toward  preserving  family  ties  and 
planning  for  the  future  of  the  children. 

The  points  essential  in  attaining  coordination  and 
integration  of  services  discussed  above  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

1.  Self-evaluation  by  each  agency  in  relation  to 
needs  to  be  met  and  those  which  can  be  met  in 
its  program. 


2.  Community  planning  to  see  that  all  needs  are 
being  met. 

3.  Thorough  knowledge,  understanding  and  ac- 
ceptance of  the  program  and  functioning  of 
each  agency  by  all  others  in  the  community. 

4.  The  necessity  for  good  case  work  service  to 
insure  adequate  service  for  children  and  their 
families. 

5.  A close  working  relationship  between  agencies. 

• 

CLINE 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

I believe  I have  answered  this  in  my  discussion  of 
question  No.  1.  As  I see  it,  no  probation  officer,  or 
social  worker  has  a right  to  brand  any  child  a de- 
linquent in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  The  court 
may  do  this  after  hearing  the  report  of  the  probation 
officer  or  social  worker.  In  our  court  we  stress  at 
all  times  the  true  fact  that  the  probation  officer  or 
social  worker  is  the  child’s  friend,  and  that  declaring 
the  child  delinquent  should  be  a minor  thought  in 
the  mind  of  the  worker.  When  it  is  necessary  to 
declare  any  child  a delinquent,  the  court  is  advised 
regarding  the  whole  situation  and  an  official  order 
is  entered. 

4.  What  is  the  'possibility  of  brmging  parents 
into  court  in  case  of  domestic  discord  ivhich  is  af- 
fecting the  welfare  of  the  child? 

Such  matters  can  only  be  handled  where  there  are 
joint  juvenile  and  domestic  relations  courts.  How- 
ever, the  North  Carolina  law  provides  for  the  trial 
and  punishment  of  parents  who  contribute  to  the 
delinquency  of  their  children,  but  most  adult  courts, 
before  entering  a conviction  in  such  cases,  require 
evidence  that  the  children  have  been  declared  delin- 
quent by  the  juvenile  court.  Thus,  it  seems  we  have 
“the  cart  before  the  horse,”  or  we  are  “closing  the 
stable  door  after  the  horse  is  gone.”  We  definitely 
need  legislation  to  give  the  juvenile  court  judge  au- 
thority over  the  acts  of  parents  or  others  who  wil- 
fully contribute  to  the  delinquency  of  children. 

5.  How  can  the  level  of  juvenile  court  procedures 
and  standards  be  raised? 

First,  no  person  has  any  right  to  serve  as  judge  of 
a juvenile  court  who  does  not  put  the  welfare  of  the 
child  high  above  everything  else.  Second,  well- 
trained,  understanding  probation  officers,  are  a 
“must”  in  any  well-organized  juvenile  court.  Also, 
the  judge  can  easily  raise  to  a high  level  the  stand- 
ard of  his  court  by  emphasizing  dignity  in  proce- 
dure, and  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  staff.  Officers, 
parents,  and  visitors  will  respect  the  court  if  it  is 
conducted  in  a manner  becoming  any  group  that 
deals  with  unfortunate  children.  Of  course,  we 
stress  informality  in  procedure,  but  this  can  be  car- 
ried to  a point  where  the  participants  will  lose  re- 
spect for  the  court.  Enough  formality  to  make  the 
court  worthy  of  respect  is  necessary,  but  at  no  time 
should  we  cramp  the  position  of  the  child  and  his 
parents  by  being  too  formal. 
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RECENT  STAFF  CHANGES 

Additions: — Charles  Raner  Edwards,  war 
emergency  case  work  aide,  Ashe  county;  Claudia  M. 
Edwards,  casework  assistant,  Edgecombe ; Margaret 
H.  Kirk,  war  emergency  casework  aide,  Cleveland. 

Resignations  : — Mrs.  Hattie  C.  Carter,  child  wel- 
fare case  consultant,  State  Staff ; Isla  Gorham,  case- 
work aide,  Edgecombe;  Charlotte  Matthews,  case- 
worker, Rockingham;  Nell  Mills,  caseworker,  Ire- 
dell; Nelle  Rousseau,  casework  aide,  Wilkes. 

Mrs.  Thelma  M.  Charles,  superintendent  of  public 
welfare  in  Pamlico  county,  and  Norma  Spence,  act- 
ing superintendent  in  Henderson  county,  have  re- 
signed. 

Mrs.  Corajean  Thetford  Barrett  resigned  as  super- 
intendent of  public  welfare  in  Graham  county 
January  1,  1945. 

Mrs.  Bessie  Lee  Hatcher  has  been  employed  as  a 
war  emergency  casework  aide  in  Wayne  county. 
Buncombe’s  new  casework  assistant  is  Billie  Ropp 
Walker.  Charlotte  Hodges,  casework  supervisor, 
has  transferred  from  Cumberland  to  Alamance 
county.  Norma  Spence,  formerly  acting  superinten- 
dent in  Henderson  county,  has  been  appointed  a 
caseworker  with  the  Burke  county  department. 

The  following  have  been  reinstated  as  casework- 
ers: Mrs.  James  Ashby,  Surry  county;  Gertrude  K. 
Hobbs,  Guilford;  and  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Southerland, 
Forsyth. 

Leave  of  absence  has  been  granted  Alvin  Von 
Kennedy  of  the  Mecklenburg  staff  who  entered  the 
Navy  January  8,  and  to  Betty  Lee  Andrews  of  the 
Lincoln  county  staff  who  has  had  infantile  paralysis 
since  last  October. 

Mrs.  Dorothea  B.  Tucker  has  been  named  case- 
work supervisor  in  Durham  county.  Mrs.  Charlotte 
R.  Harding  has  been  employed  as  war  emergency 
casework  aide  in  Lincoln  county.  Mrs.  Rosella  M. 
McLain  has  been  named  casework  assistant  in  Cald- 
well county. 

Isla  Gorham  has  resigned  as  casework  aide  in 
Edgecombe  county. 


CREWS 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

not  the  child  is  delinquent,  but  rather  as  information 
to  assist  the  court  in  deciding  what  should  be  done 
with  the  child  if  it  should  be  declared  a delinquent. 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  by  those  in  au- 
thority in  the  appointment  of  a juvenile  court  judge. 
He  should  be  an  experienced  lawyer,  of  good  char- 
acter, and  be  in  a position  to  give  the  work  a great 
deal  of  his  time  and  thought.  His  work  is  impor- 
tant, but  the  manner  in  which  he  does  it  is  more 
important,  for  in  the  trial  of  cases  before  him  he 
may  help  shape  the  destinies  and  future  welfare  of 
many  young  American  citizens. 


DAY-TO-DAY  CASEWORK 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

departments  share  in  the  responsibility  for  seeing 
that  transportation  is  provided  for  clients  to  clinics 
outside  the  county  as  well  as  to  and  from  the  local 
hospital. 

The  commissioners  have  provided  more  adequate 
office  space  and,  when  the  case  load  in  the  county 
decreased  to  the  point  where  the  superintendent 
thought  they  migh  wish  to  release  the  caseworker, 
the  county  commissioners  as  well  as  the  welfare 
board,  insisted  that  the  caseworker  be  retained  in 
order  that  the  department  be  able  to  render  more 
services  to  clients.  The  commissioners  have  pro- 
vided more  adequate  aid  for  general  relief  clients 
and  are  accepting  their  responsibility  for  long-time 
cases  which  were  formerly  helped  from  private 
funds.  They  have  closed  the  county  home.  The 
private  agencies  are  now  clearing  their  cases  with 
the  welfare  department. 

The  minutes  of  the  Helping  Hand  Committee  show 
that  less  of  their  money  is  being  spent  on  the  “dole” 
basis  and  more  is  being  spent  constructively.  All 
this  is  a great  change  from  the  situation  as  it  was 
in  1939.  The  change  did  not  come  overnight,  but  is 
the  result,  primarily,  of  case  work  on  a day-to-day 
basis. 


THE  1945  MEETING  OF  THE  NORTH 
CAROLINA  CONFERENCE  FOR  SOCIAL 
SERVICE  HAS  BEEN  CALLED  OFF  IN 
ACCORDANCE  WITH  REQUESTS  OF 
THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  TO  ELIM- 
INATE AS  MANY  CONVENTIONS  AS 
POSSIBLE  BECAUSE  OF  TRAVEL  DIFFI- 
CULTIES. 

THE  SESSIONS  WERE  TO  HAVE  BEEN 
HELD  IN  WINSTON-SALEM  IN  APRIL. 
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1945  General  Assembly  Provides  Legal 
Basis  For  Many  Forward  Welfare  Steps 


North  Carolina  no  longer  stands  alone  among  the 
states  in  having  a connotation  of  charity  in  the  offi- 
cial designation  of  its  state  social  welfare  agency. 
The  1945  General  Assembly  changed  the  official  des- 
ignation to  “State  Board  of  Public  Welfare”,  thus 
giving  the  state  administrative  set-up  its  third  name 
in  77  years  of  existence. 

Following  the  War  Between  the  States  the  State 
Constitution  called  for  setting  up  a “Board  of  Public 
Charities”  which  operated  under  that  designation 
until  its  reorganization  and  the  entering  upon  its 
period  of  growth  and  expansion  in  1917.  In  that  year 
it  became  the  “State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare”,  remaining  so  through  the  even  greater  ex- 
pansion of  the  social  security  programs  until  the 
present  change  in  the  statutes. 

A new  power  and  duty  was  added  to  the  State 
Board’s  responsibilities  with  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation authorizing  it  to  inspect  and  license  boarding 
homes,  rest  homes  and  convalescent  homes  for  aged 
and  physically  and  mentally  infirm  persons  not  relat- 
ed by  blood  or  marriage  to  the  applicant  for  license, 
if  a charge  is  made  for  such  care.  These  aged  or 
infirm  persons  must  be  supported  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  public  welfare  funds  or  must  receive  service  from 
the  county  welfare  department.  Commercial  hotels, 
regular  boarding  houses  furnishing  rooms  and  meals 
to  the  general  public,  and  institutions  operated  by 
any  unit  of  government  are  not  included  in  the  act. 

This  is  in  line  with  modern  social  work  practice  in 
many  other  states  of  the  nation  and  the  act  was  pat- 
terned after  similar  legislation  in  the  more  progres- 
sive northern  and  eastern  states. 

t 

County  Board  Appointees 

The  1941  modifications  in  the  method  of  naming 
members  to  county  boards  of  public  welfare  would 
result  this  year  in  two  experienced  members  going 
off  the  boards,  thus  preventing  overlapping  terms 
among  the  three  members.  Hence  new  legislation 
was  introduced  and  passed  to  provide  for  overlapping 
terms  beginning  with  the  new  appointments  effective 
April  1.  Method  of  appointment  of  the  members  was 
not  changed,  with  the  State  Board  continuing  to 
name  one  member,  the  county  commissioners  naming 
another,  who  could  be  one  of  their  own  body,  and 
these  two  selecting  the  third  member.  • In  event  of 
disagreement  on  the  third  appointee,  the  resident 


Superior  Court  judge  of  the  district  still  is  empower- 
ed to  make  the  appointment.  The  board  chooses  its 
own  chairman. 

PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  CHANGES 

The  state’s  public  assistance  law  was  brought  more 
in  line  with  the  Social  Security  Act  through  numer- 
ous changes  deleting  unnecessary  requirements  such 
as  the  verification  of  citizenship  for  the  aged  and 
determining  what  is  a “safe  and  proper  home”  for 
children.  With  North  Carolina’s  population  almost 
one  hundred  percent  native-born,  the  time  spent  by 
county  welfare  staffs  in  carrying  through  this  veri- 
fication on  applications  could  well  be  spent  in  other 
work.  So,  too,  with  the  determination  of  what  is  a 
safe  and  proper  home — it  being  clearly  evident  that 
if  the  home  in  which  children  for  whom  application 
for  aid  is  filed  is  not  a proper  home,  the  logical  pro- 
cedure is  to  remove  the  children  from  the  home.  Also 
deleted  is  the  necessity  of  apprehending  a deserting 
parent  before  establishing  eligibility  of  children. 

The  maximum  amount  payable  in  grants  to  needy 
aged  was  raised  from  $30  to  $40  which  is  the  maxi- 
mum in  which  the  federal  government  participates. 
In  the  case  of  dependent  children  grants  the  law  was 
amended  to  set  the  maximum  amount  paid  for  each 
child  as  not  in  excess  of  the  amount  which  will  be 
matched  by  national  funds.  The  provision  in  the 
state  law  requiring  a child  to  be  in  school  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  18  was  eliminated.  Both  these 
latter  two  changes  still  remain  to  be  made  in  the  fed- 
eral law,  however,  but  if  such  changes  are  made  any 
time  within  the  next  two  years  payments  can  be 
made  accordingly  under  the  North  Carolina  law. 
While  the  national  government  is  considering  elimi- 
nating the  school  attendance  requirement  and  also  is 
considering  raising  the  amount  in  which  the  federal 
government  will  participate,  North  Carolina  is  pre- 
pared in  advance  to  operate  under  the  new  plan. 

County  funds  may  be  shifted  between  the  old  age 
assistance  and  the  aid  to  dependent  children  budgets 
with  the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Allotments 
and  Appeal. 

When  recipients  of  needy  aged  fund  checks  die  on 
or  after  the  first  day  of  the  month  for  which  the 
check  was  issued  without  having  endorsed  the  check, 
the  endorsement  by  the  clerk  of  court  of  the  county 
in  which  they  lived  will  be  sufficient  to  enable  the 
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amount  of  the  check  to  be  paid  to  the  surviving 
spouse  or  to  the  undertaker  for  funeral  expenses. 

The  revision  relating  to  administrative  expenses 
simplified  procedures.  No  longer  will  the  State  Board 
of  Allotments  and  Appeal  attempt  to  estimate  the 
amount  required  in  each  county  for  administering 
the  needy  aged  and  dependent  children  programs. 
Instead  the  board  will  give  consideration  to  the  cost 
of  administering  the  whole  public  welfare  program, 
of  which  these  two  categories  are  only  a part,  and 
notify  the  county  of  the  estimated  amount  of  federal 
and  state  funds  available  for  administration.  After 
deducting  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, the  state  may  pay  up  to  one-half  the  bal- 
ance of  the  administrative  budget  with  the  remainder 
being  paid  from  county  funds,  the  commissioners 
being  empowered  to  levy  taxes  to  produce  the  neces- 
sary amount. 

Increased  Funds 

The  appropriations  committee  granted  increased 
funds  for  aid  to  dependent  children  $55,000  yearly 
above  the  original  allotment,  or  a total  of  $580,000 
for  each  of  the  next  two  years.  This  will  enable 
higher  grants  for  this  category  which  long  has  been 
far  too  low.  An  increase  of  $200,000  in  funds  for 
the  needy  aged  was  recommended  by  the  advisory 
budget  commission  and  granted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

Boards  of  county  commissioners  were  given  author- 
ity to  levy  special  taxes  not  in  excess  of  five  cents  for 
care  of  indigents  not  eligible  for  other  funds,  thus 
in  effect  setting  a maximum  of  ten  cents  for  this  pur- 
pose when  other  special  authorizations  are  included. 
Many  counties  asked  for,  and  received,  special  limit 
maximums  of  as  high  as,  in  some  cases,  15  cents  for 
poor  relief. 

Restrictions  on  residence  requirements  were  re- 
moved to  the  extent  that  persons  eligible  for  assist- 
ance will  not  have  to  be  returned  to  the  county  of 
residence  but  may  receive  funds  where  living  regard- 
less of  the  length  of  time  they  have  been  there 

CHANGES  IN  MENTAL  HEALTH  LAWS 

After  years  of  effort  and  study  North  Carolina 
laws  dealing  with  mental  institutions  and  with  those 
suffering  from  mental  disease  have  been  modernized 


and  humanized.  For  many  years  the  American  Psy- 
chiatric Association  and  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  as  well  as  the  commission  appointed 
by  Governor  Ehringhaus  in  1936  to  study  mental 
health  in  North  Carolina,  recommended  changes.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  the  former  laws  were  antiquat- 
ed and  unfair  to  the  citizens  affected  and  even  to  the 
state  itself. 

The  modernizations  embodied  in  the  1945  legisla- 
tion were  the  result  of  continuous  and  intensive  study 
covering  a considerable  period  of  time.  Current  psy- 
chiatric terminology  has  been  substituted  for  the 
antiquated,  outmoded  terms  placed  in  the  statutes 
75  years  ago.  The  terms  “mental  disorder,”  “mental 
disease,”  and  “mental  illness”  are  now  used  for  the 
older  terms  of  “lunatic”  and  “insane,”  while  the  term 
“mental  defective”  has  been  substituted  for  “idiot.” 
North  Carolina  was  one  of  the  few  remaining  states 
using  these  outmoded  designations  of  mental  illness 
or  defect. 

Formerly  it  was  necessary  to  return  to  the  county 
of  residence  any  inebriate  living  in  a state  hospital 
before  committing  him  again  because  of  mental  dis- 
order. The  new  law  makes  it  possible  to  retain  the 
inebriate  at  the  hospital  without  sending  him  back  to 
the  county  of  residence,  thus  insuring  a maximum 
of  safety  both  to  the  individual  and  to  the  commun- 
ity. 

While  under  the  old  laws  there  were  many  loop- 
holes, now  better  protection  is  given  all  individuals 
who  might  have  anything  to  do  with  care  and  man- 
agement of  a patient  suffering  from  mental  disease. 
When  a patient  escapes  from  either  a state  or  a pri- 
vate mental  hospital,  notification  is  send  immediately 
to  the  sheriff  and  clerk  of  court  of  the  home  county 
as  well  as  to  the  committing  physicians.  When  an 
unusually  dangerous  person  is  admitted  it  is  not  pos- 
sible now  to  discharge  him  without  the  approval  of 
the  commissioner  of  mental  health  and  of  the  Hos- 
pitals Board  of  Control. 

Simplified  Commitment  Procedure 

The  former  cumbersome  procedure  of  committing 
patients  to  state  institutions  has  now  been  shelved 
for  a more  progressive  system.  It  is  now  possible 
for  two  qualified  physicians  to  examine  the  patient 
and  recommend  that  he  be  committed,  whereupon 
the  clerk  of  court,  without  having  to  examine  the 
. patient  himself,  orders  that  the  patient  be  committed 
for  a 30-day  period  of  observation.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  the  patient  is  either  finally  committed,  is 
discharged,  or  may  be  kept  for  a second  period  of  30 
days  for  further  observation.  Under  the  30-day  ob- 
servation provision  many  individuals  with  mental 
disorder  will  recover  within  that  time  so  that  names 
would  not  appear  in  court  records  as  having  been 
permanently  committed.  Sponsors  of  this  legislation 
believe  the  new  law  will  encourage  many  patients  to 
seek  treatment  in  mental  institutions. 

For  years  North  Carolina  has  been  criticized  for 
keeping  patients  with  mental  disorders  in  its  county 
jails.  A recent  survey  by  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Welfare  showed  80  to  100  mentally  ill  persons  in 
county  jails  each  month.  The  revised  law  makes  it 
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possible  for  one  physician  or  the  clerk  of  the  court 
to  commit  to  a state,  county,  or  private  hospital  for 
a period  of  10  days  a case  of  violent  or  sudden  mental 
disorder  and  thus  eliminates  the  necessity  for  confin- 
ing them  in  the  county  jail  because  of  lack  of  ade- 
quate facilities  for  confining  them  otherwise. 

Voluntary  commitment  by  the  patient  himself  is 
a common  practice  in  other  states  but  has  not  been 
extensive  in  North  Carolina  because  the  former  laws 
were  unfair  to  the  patient.  Formerly  a person  volun- 
tarily committing  himself  could  be  kept  in  the  hos- 
pital for  life  in  the  discretion  of  the  superintendent 
and  the  board  of  directors.  Now  he  may  leave  the 
institution  10  days  after  notifying  the  superintendent 
of  his  intention  to  do  so  and,  to  be  permanently  com- 
mitted, the  procedure  used  for  involuntary  commit- 
ment must  be  followed  including  the  testimony  of 
two  examining  physicians. 

Interstate  Transfer  Simplified 

Mentally  ill  residents  of  other  states  formerly  were 
denied  the  opportunity  of  treatment  in  North  Caro- 
lina state  hospitals  and  had  to  remain  confined  in 
county  jails  until  they  could  be  transferred  to  their 
own  states.  Now  they  may  be  received  by  the  North 
Carolina  institutions  until  such  time  as  the  transfer 
can  be  made.  Similarly  the  old  procedure  of  trans- 
ferring North  Carolina  citizens  from  other  states  to 
institutions  here  was  difficult.  These  mentally  ill 
patients  had  to  be  brought  back  to  their  home  coun- 
ties— no  matter  how  distant  from  the  proper  North 
Carolina  hospital — and  languish  in  jail  until  a place 
could  be  found  for  them  in  the  institution.  Now  they 
may  be  returned  from  a mental  institution  in  another 
state  directly  to  one  of  the  North  Carolina  institu- 
tions. 

Where  the  mental  health  situation  in  North  Caro- 
lina formerly  was  confused  because  many  agencies 
participated  without  central  direction,  the  newly 
established  Mental  Health  Council  will  be  charged 
with  considering  ways  and  means  to  promote  mental 
health  and  to  study  needs  for  new  legislation  in  that 
field. 

Other  modernizations  in  the  new  law  provide  for 
an  escort  for  female  patients  being  transferred  to 
mental  institutions  and  also  make  it  possible  for  a 
relative  of  a prospective  patient  to  withdraw  the  peti- 
tion for  commitment  if  he  decides  the  patient  should 
not  be  confined. 

THE  MEDICAL  CARE  PROGRAM 

The  1945  Assembly  took  the  initial  step  in  provid- 
ing a state-wide  program  of  medical  care  and  facili- 
ties for  the  indigent  recommended  by  a commission 
appointed  by  Governor  Broughton  in  1943.  While 
the  first  statutes  setting  up  this  program  were  not  as 
inclusive  as  the  original  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mission, it  represents  the  beginning  of  state-support- 
ed health  facilities  for  its  citizens. 

Under  this  law,  with  an  initial  appropriation  for 
the  first  year  of  the  biennium  of  $500,000,  the  state 
will  provide  one  dollar  of  the  cost  of  daily  care  of 
indigent  patients  in  hospitals  approved  by  the  com- 


mission. The  Duke  Foundation,  with  a similar  pay- 
ment, leaves  the  balance  of  the  hospitalization  cost 
to  the  individual  or  to  the  county.  This  in  all  prob- 
ability will  be  one  dollar  a day  since  it  is  generally 
considered  that  care  of  indigent  patients  amounts  to 
about  $3.00  daily.  However,  the  $500,000  allocation 
is  contingent  upon  the  state  first  meeting  all  its  other 
obligations. 

The  sum  of  $50,000  is  set  up  to  aid  medical  stu- 
dents accepted  by  standard  four-year  medical  schools 
to  complete  their  education  provided  they  agree  to 
practice  at  least  four  years  in  rural  areas  after  grad- 
uation. Rural  areas  are  defined  as  being  communi- 
ties having  less  than  2,500  population  by  the  last 
census  or  the  areas  surrounding  such  communities. 
Interest  on  these  student  loans  cannot  exceed  four 
percent. 

Considerable  early  discussion  centered  around  a 
proposed  400-bed  hospital  to  be  operated  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  medical  school  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  which,  under  this  law,  will  be  expand- 
ed into  a standard  four-year  school.  As  finally  rati- 
fied, the  act  did  not  specify  any  particular  location 
for  the  hospital  but  placed  upon  the  commission  the 
responsibility  of  surveying  the  state  to  determine  the 
most  useful  location.  Such  a structure,  of  course, 
cannot  be  built  until  after  the  war. 

Medical  training  for  Negroes  is  authorized  under 
the  loan  provisions  with  the  further  injunction  to  the 
board  to  make  careful  investigation  of  methods  for 
providing  necessary  training  for  them.  The  develop- 
ment of  group  hospital  insurance  plans  is  also  to  be 
encouraged. 

CHILD  WELFARE 

In  the  broad  field  of  child  welfare  a number  of 
measures  were  enacted  to  provide  increased  protec- 
tion for  the  children  of  the  state  who  require  special 
care  and  attention.  Birth  certificates  will  automat- 
ically be  sent  the  mother  of  each  child  after  being 
recorded  in  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  with  the 
exception  of  illegitimate  children.  In  adoption  cases 
an  altered  birth  certificate  bearing  the  new  name  of 
the  child  will  be  sent  to  the  county  of  the  adoptive 
parents’  residence.  Two  other  changes  in  the  adop- 
tion law  clarify  certain  aspects  of  consent  to  the 
adoption  and  in  the  inheritance  rights  of  the  adopted 
child.  Further  economic  protection  for  children  born 
out  of  wedlock  was  provided  through  strengthening 
the  law  to  require  the  father’s  support  until  the  child 
reaches  age  14. 

Juvenile  courts  may  now  be  established  in  any 
community  having  a population  of  10,000  by  the  last 
federal  census  report  instead  of  restricting  such 
special  courts  to  those  communities  having  that  pop- 
ulation in  1920.  These  courts  are  in  addition  to  the 
juvenile  court  as  represented  in  each  county  by  the 
clerk  of  Superior  court.  Until  1945  there  were  12 
special  courts  of  this  nature  or  special  courts  com- 
bined with  a county  court  with  a judge  other  than 
the  clerk  of  Superior  court. 

The  law  relating  to  the  separation  of  a mother 
from  an  infant  under  six  years  of  age  was  changed 
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to  permit  the  county  welfare  superintendent  or  a 
representative  of  a licensed  child-placing  agency  to 
consent  to  the  separation  in  the  case  of  illegitimate 
children.  No  consent  is  necessary  for  either  legiti- 
mate or  illegitimate  children  if  the  mother  places  her 
child  with  near  relatives  or  in  a boarding  home  or 
institution  inspected  or  licensed  by  the  State  Board 
of  Public  Welfare. 

The  long-sought  high  school  attendance  age  culmi- 
nated in  legislation  raising  the  maximum  age  to  15 
years  for  the  year  beginning  July  1,  1945,  and  to  16 
years  thereafter.  During  the  war  and  for  six  months 
afterwards  the  provisions  of  the  act  will  not  apply 
to  children  living  on  farms  or  engaged  in  commercial 
fishing  or  fisheries.  For  the  same  period  the  school 
superintendent  or  principal  may  excuse  any  male 
child  between  14  and  16  years  from  attending  school 
for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  any  gainful  occupa- 
tion permitted  by  the  state’s  labor  laws. 

RECREATION 

North  Carolina  this  year  became  the  first  state  in 
the  country  to  set  up  a State  Recreation  Commission 
and  consequently  has  already  received  considerable 
notice  for  this  forward  step. 

The  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare  is  an  ex  officio 
member  of  the  new  commission  which  will  represent 
all  sections  of  the  state  and  the  various  interested 
groups  in  this  field. 

The  commission  will  study  and  appraise  recrea- 
tional needs  of  the  state,  cooperate  in  promoting 
local  recreational  systems,  aid  in  recruiting  workers 
for  the  program,  promote  recreational  standards,  and 
cooperate  with  other  agencies. 

The  legislation  provides  for  a recreation  advisory 
committee  of  30  members  who  will  serve  for  two- 
year  terms  and  who  will  meet  once  a year  with  the 
state  commission  to  make  recommendations  for  ad- 
vancement of  the  program  and  discuss  its  needs. 
Members  of  the  advisory  committee  will  represent, 
in  so  far  as  feasible,  all  groups  and  phases  of  benefi- 
cial recreation  in  the  state. 

Local  Enabling  Act 

Communities  were  empowered  under  older  legisla- 
tion to  set  up  their  own  recreational  systems  but  this 
law  was  rewritten  and  modernized.  Recreation  is 
defined  as  those  activities  which  are  diversionary  in 
character  and  “which  aid  in  promoting  entertainment, 
pleasure,  relaxation,  instruction,  and  other  physical, 
mental  and  cultural  developments  and  experiences  of 
a leisuretime  nature.  Units  empowered  to  set  up 
these  systems  are  defined  as  any  county,  city  or 
town,  and  any  two  or  more  units  may  cooperate  in 
establishing  joint  programs  and  facilities.  Systems 
set  up  under  previous  private  acts  are  not  affected 
by  the  new  law. 

The  statute  empowers  the  unit  to  accept  gifts  and 
donations,  provide  facilities,  and  special  elections 
may  be  called  on  the  question  of  providing  for  these 
facilities  by  a special  tax.  The  program  may  be 
operated  as  any  other  work  of  the  unit  concerned,  or 
a special  recreation  commission  may  be  appointed. 


If  such  a commission  is  named  to  direct  the  program, 
one  of  its  members  must  be  affiliated  with  the  wel- 
fare department  of  the  locality  concerned. 

OTHER  LEGISLATION 

In  an  attempt  to  prevent  hasty  marriages  a bill 
was  introduced  to  require  a waiting  period  of  five 
days  for  out-of-state  couples,  but  would  not  apply 
where  one  of  the  contracting  parties  was  a North 
Carolina  resident.  The  assembly  looked  with  dis- 
favor on  this  as  a state-wide  measure  and  restricted 
it  to  the  counties  of  the  First  Senatorial  District. 

Divorce  of  an  insane  spouse  is  now  permitted  after 
a ten-year  period  during  which  the  mentally  ill  per- 
son has  been  confined  in  a state  hospital.  Where  the 
petitioning  spouse  has  sufficient  income,  provision 
must  be  made  for  the  care  of  the  mentally  ill  spouse 
for  the  remainder  of  his  or  her  life. 

Where  the  insane  spouse  has  not  sufficient  income 
to  provide  for  care,  the  petitioner  for  divorce  must 
make  provision  for  the  care  of  the  husband  or  wife 
confined  in  the  institution  for  the  remainder  of  his 
or  her  life.  Previously  no  divorce  could  be  granted 
on  these  grounds  under  any  circumstances. 

Institutions  for  the  care  of  spastic  children  and  of 
feeble-minded  Negro  children  were  set  up,  thus  add- 
ing these  two  classes  to  those  for  whom  North  Caro- 
lina provides  facilities.  Improvements  and  additions 
to  the  plant  at  Caswell  Training  School,  however, 


LEGISLATIVE  ENACTMENTS 


In  this  issue  Public  Welfare  News  presents  the  text 
of  most  of  the  bills  affecting  the  public  welfare  pro- 
gram in  North  Carolina.  The  bills  are  arranged 
numerically  according  to  the  house  in  which  they  were 
introduced.  Here  is  a list  of  those  included  in  this 
issue : 

SB  3 6 — Blind  Commission  authority 

44 — Name  of  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare 
87 — Poor  relief  amendments 
91 — Old  age  assistance  changes 
130 — Divorce  of  insane  spouse 
140 — State  recreation  commission 
148 — Institution  for  Negro  feeble-minded 
170 — Mental  institutions  management 
178 — Institution  for  spastic  children 
17  9 — Commitment  for  mental  illness 
29  2 — County-city  hospital  facilities 
318 — Consent  in  adoption  proceedings 
3 20 — Inheritance  in  adoption  proceedings 


H B 3 — Women’s  civil  rights 

17  as  amended  by  HB  8 26 — Copy  of  birth  cer- 
tificates 

49 —  County  welfare  board  appointments 

50 —  Rest  home  inspection  by  State  Board 
90 — Juvenile  court  amendments 

113 — School  attendance 

248 — Birth  certificates  in  adoptions 

318 — Diseased  marriage  applicants 

450 — Deaf  and  blind  school  attendance 

47  9 — Tuberculosis  preventive  measures 

594 — Medical  care  program 

63  0 — Separating  infants  from  mother 

647 — Change  in  Farm  Colony  name 

7 62 — Hasty  marriages 

78  6 — Cancer  control  program 

8 28 — Local  recreation  systems 

8 57 — Prosecution  in  illegitimacy  cases 
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will  receive  top  priority  rating  in  the  state’s  program 
of  building  expansion  after  the  war  because  of  a res- 
olution calling  for  first  place  for  this  institution. 

Enabling  acts  to  permit  joint  city-county  programs 
of  hospitalization  of  indigents  were  enacted.  Forsyth 
county  was  permitted  to  receive  senile  dementia  pa- 
tients in  its  hospital.  A commission  was  appointed 
to  inspect  the  state’s  penal  institutions  and  another 
named  to  study  the  structure  of  the  domestic  rela- 
tions laws. 

The  name  of  the  Farm  Colony  for  Women  at  Kin- 
ston was  changed  to  “Dobb’s  Farms”. 

A cancer  control  program  will  be  administered  by 
the  State  Board  of  Health  for  indigent  and  other  low 
income  groups  suffering  with  this  disease.  The  State 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  will  work  with  the  health 
agency  in  developing  procedures  for  determining  the 
needs  of  these  groups  for  financial  aid  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act. 

Several  counties  enacted  special  legislation  provid- 
ing payment  in  varying  amounts  for  the  services  of 
welfare  board  members  while  attending  meetings. 
In  all  probability  permissive  legislation  of  this  type 
will  be  enacted  as  a state-wide  measure  in  1947. 

Health  controls  were  sought  in  better  statutes  pre- 
venting spread  of  tuberculosis  and  dealing  with  ap- 
plicants for  marriage  license  who  have  had  venereal 
disease.  License  may  be  issued  in  the  latter  instance 
when  the  parties  have  completed  treatment,  agree 
to  take  corrective  measures,  the  disease  is  in  a non- 
communicable  stage,  or  when  the  applicant  is  preg- 
nant and  marriage  is  necessary  to  legitimate  the  off- 
spring. 

S.  B.  36 — An  Act  to  Authorize  the  North  Carolina  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind  to  Cooperate  With  the  Federal 
Government  Under  the  Provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congress 
Known  as  the  Barden  Rehabilitation  Act  and  to  Supple- 
ment Chapter  111  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North  Caro- 
lina With  Regard  to  Aid  to  the  Blind,  and  to  Make  Pro- 
vision for  the  Appointment  of  a Guardian  for  Incompetent 
Blind  Persons. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  clo  enact: 

Section  1.  The  North  Carolina  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  make  the 
necessary  rules  and  regulations  to  cooperate  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  furtherance  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  Congress  known  as  the  Barden-Rehabilitation  Act 
(Volume  fifty-seven,  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  Chap- 
ter one  hundred  and  ninety)  providing  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  blind. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  blind  persons  to 
become  self-supporting  the  North  Carolina  State  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind  is  hereby  authorized  to  carry  on  activities 
to  promote  the  rehabilitation  and  employment  of  the  blind, 
including  the  operation  of  various  business  enterprises  suit- 
able for  the  blind  to  be  employed  in  or  to  operate.  The 
Executive  Budget  Act  shall  apply  to  the  operation  of  such 
enterprises  as  to  all  appropriations  made  by  the  state  to  aid 
in  organization  and  the  establishment  of  such  businesses. 
Purchases  and  sales  of  merchandise  or  equipment,  the  pay- 
ment of  rents  and  wages  to  blind  persons  operating  such 
businesses,  and  other  expenses  thereof,  from  funds  derived 
from  local  subscriptions  and  from  the  day  by  day  operations 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  law  regulating  pur- 
chases and  contracts,  or  to  the  deposit  and  disbursement 
thereof  applicable  to  state  funds  but  shall  be  supervised 
by  the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind.  All  of  the  business 
operations  under  this  law,  however,  shall  be  subject  to 
regular  audits  by  the  State  Auditor. 

Sec.  3.  Whenever,  upon  examination  at  a clinic,  hospital 
or  other  institution,  or  elsewhere  by  a physician,  optometrist 


or  other  person  examining  eyes  any  person  is  found  to  have 
no  visibn  or  vision  with  glasses  which  is  so  defective  as  to 
prevent  the  performance  of  ordinary  activities  for  which 
eyesight  is  essential,  the  physician,  the  superintendent  of 
such  institution  or  other  person  who  conducted  or  was  in 
charge  of  the  examination  shall  within  thirty  days  report 
the  results  of  the  examination  to  the  North  Carolina  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind. 

Sec.  4.  If  any  indigent  blind  person,  who  is  receiving  any 
moneys  available  to  the  needy  blind,  is  unable  to  manage 
his  own  affairs,  and  this  fact  is  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  county  where  said 
indigent  blind  person  resides  by  petition  of  a relative  of 
said  blind  person,  or  other  interested  person,  or  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  county  commissioners  or  by  the  State  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  to  set 
a day  for  hearing  the  facts  in  the  matter  and  to  notify  all 
interested  persons.  The  indigent  blind  person  shall  be  pres- 
ent at  the  hearing  in  person,  or  by  representation,  and  the 
clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  shall  inquire  into  his  condition. 
The  hearing  and  inquiry  shall  be  conducted  in  manner  pro- 
vided by  the  general  guardianship  laws  of  North  Carolina. 
If,  after  the  hearing,  the  clerk  finds  that  such  indigent  blind 
person  is  unable  to  manage  his  own  affairs,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  clerk  to  appoint  some  discreet  and  solvent  per- 
son to  act  as  guardian  for  said  indigent  blind  person  to 
whom  said  moneys  may  be  paid.  No  bond  shall  be  required 
of,  or  fee  paid  to,  the  guardian  where  the  amount  of  money 
received  does  not  exceed  fifty  dollars  ($50.00)  per  month. 
Such  person  so  designated  shall  use  and  faithfully  apply 
said  moneys  for  the  sole  benefit  and  maintenance  of  such 
indigent  blind  person.  The  person  so  designated  shall  give 
a receipt  to  the  officer  disbursing  said  moneys  and  the  clerk 
in  his  discretion,  may  require  such  person  to  render  a 
periodic  account  of  the  expenditure  of  such  moneys. 

Sec.  5.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this 
Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from 
and  after  its  ratification. 

Ratified  February  7,  1945. 


S.  B.  44 — An  Act.  to  Change  the  Name  of  the  State  Board 

of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  and  to  Change  the  Title 

of  Chapter  108  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Section  108-1  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  words,  “The 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare”  in  lines  two 
and  three  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words,  “The  State 
Board  of  Public  Welfare.” 

Sec.  2.  Wherever  in  the  General  Statutes  of  North  Caro- 
lina, or  in  any  session  law,  public,  public-local,  private  or 
special  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  or  in  any  rule  or  regu- 
lation, a duty  or  obligation  is  imposed  upon  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  or  any  authority,  privilege 
or  power  is  granted  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  the  same  shall  be  construed  as  referring  to  the 
“State  Board  of  Public  Welfare.” 

Sec.  3.  Wherever  in  the  General  Statutes  of  North  Caro- 
lina, or  in  any  session  law,  public,  public-local,  private  or 
special  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  or  in  any  rule  or  regu- 
lation, a duty  or  obligation  is  imposed  upon  a County  Wel- 
fare Board  or  upon  a County  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare,  or  any  authority,  privilege  or  power  is  granted 
thereto,  the  same  shall  be  construed  as  referring  to  the 
“County  Board  of  Public  Welfare”  which  shall  henceforth 
be  the  designation  of  any  of  said  County  Welfare  Boards  or 
County  Boards  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare. 

Sec.  4.  The  title  to  Chapter  one  hundred  and  eight  of  the 
General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina  is  hereby  changed  from 
“Board  of  Charities”  to  “Board  of  Public  Welfare.” 

Sec.  5.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this 
Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and 
after  its  ratification. 

Ratified  2-3-45. 
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S.  B.  87 — An  Act  to  Amend  Chapter  153  of  the  General 

Statutes  Relative  to  County  Poor  Relief  So  As  to  Eliminate 

Conflicts  With  the  Provisions  of  the  Old  Age  Assistance 

and  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  Act  and  to  Enable  County 

Commissioners  to  Levy  Taxes  for  Poor  Relief. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Amend  Section  153-152  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  the  first  paragraph  the  following: 

The  board  of  county  commissioners  of  each  county  is 
hereby  authorized  to  levy,  impose  and  collect  special  taxes 
upon  all  taxable  property,  not  to  exceed  five  cents  on  the 
one  hundred  dollars  valuation,  required  for  the  special  and 
necessary  purposes  set  forth  above  in  addition  to  any  taxes 
authorized  by  any  other  special  or  general  act  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  constitutional  limit  of  taxes  levied  for  general 
county  purposes,  it  being  the  purpose  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly hereby  to  give  its  approval  for  the  levy  of  such  special 
taxes  for  such  necessary  purposes. 

Sec.  2.  Amend  Section  153-160  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
said  Section  the  following: 

Nothing  contained  herein  shall  be  construed  to  prevent 
any  county  from  rendering  assistance  to  needy  persons  liv- 
ing within  the  county  even  though  such  persons  may  not 
have  lived  in  the  county  for  the  length  of  time  required  to 
establish  legal  settlement  and  if  such  needy  persons  are 
eligible  for  old  age  assistance,  aid  to  dependent  children  or 
any  type  of  general  assistance  in  which  State  and  Federal 
funds  are  involved,  assistance  may  be  granted,  provided 
funds  are  available. 

Sec.  3.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this 
Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from 
and  after  its  ratification. 

Ratified  March  14,  1945. 


S.  B.  91 — An  Act  to  Amend  Certain  Sections  of  Chapter  108 
of  the  General  Statutes  Relative  to  Old  Age  Assistance 
and  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  So  As  to  Provide  for  Full 
Conformity  With  the  Provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Chapter  one  hundred  and  eight  of  the  General 
Statutes  of  North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Amend  the  last  paragraph  of  Section  108-21  by 
striking  out  in  line  ten  the  words  and  figures  “thirty 
dollars  ($30.00)”  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  and  figures  “forty  dollars  ($40.00)”;  by 
striking  out  in  line  eleven  the  words  and  figures 
“three  hundred  sixty  dollars  ($360.00)”  and  substi- 
tuting in  lieu  thereof  the  words  and  figures  “four 
hundred  eighty  dollars  ($480.00)”;  by  striking  out 
in  lines  twelve  and  thirteen  the  words  and  figures 
“fifteen  dollars  ($15.00)”  and  substituting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  and  figures  “twenty  dollars 
($20.00)”;  and  by  striking  out  in  lines  thirteen  and 
fourteen  the  words  and  figures  “one  hundred  eighty 
dollars  ($180.00)”  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  and  figures  “two  hundred  forty  dollars 
($240.00)”. 

(2)  Amend  Section  108-25  by  changing  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  last  sentence  to  a colon  and  adding  the 
following  proviso: 

Provided,  that  if  at  any  time  during  any  fiscal  year 
it  appears  to  be  necessary  and  feasible,  the  county 
may  transfer  with  the  approval  of  the  State  Board 
of  Allotments  and  Appeal  a portion  of  the  amount 
raised  by  the  county  for  old  age  assistance  to  the 
county  aid  to  dependent  children  fund. 

(3)  Amend  the  third  paragraph  of  Section  10  8-30  by 
striking  out  in  lines  seven  and  eight  the  words  and 
figures  “thirty  dollars  ($30.00)”  and  substituting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  words  and  figures  “forty  dollars 
($40.00)”;  by  striking  out  in  lines  eight  and  nine 
the  words  and  figures  “three  hundred  sixty  dollars 
($360.00)”  and  substituting  therefor  the  words  and 
figures  “four  hundred  eighty  dollars  ($480.00)”;  by 
striking  out  in  line  eleven  the  words  and  figures  “fif- 
teen dollars  ($15.00)”  and  substituting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  words  and  figures  “twenty  dollars  ($20.00)”; 


and  by  striking  out  in  line  twelve  the  words  and  fig- 
ures “one  hundred  eighty  dollars  ($180.00)”  and 
substituting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  and  figures 
“two  hundred  forty  dollars  ($240.00)”. 

(4)  Amend  Section  108-32  by  adding  a new  paragraph  at 
the  end  thereof  to  read  as  follows: 

In  the  event  of  the  death  of  an  old  age  assistance 
recipient  during  or  after  the  first  day  of  the  month 
for  which  a grant  was  previously  authorized  by  the 
county  welfare  board,  any  old  age  assistance  check 
or  checks  payable  to  such  recipient,  not  endorsed 
prior  to  such  recipient’s  death,  shall  be  endorsed 
by  the  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  county 
on  which  the  check  was  drawn  and  the  proceeds 
thereof  paid  to  the  spouse  of  the  deceased  recip- 
ient. If  there  is  no  living  spouse,  the  proceeds 
of  such  check  or  checks  shall  be  applied  to  the 
funeral  expenses  of  such  deceased  recipient. 

(5)  Amend  Section  108-38  as  follows: 

(a)  Strike  out  the  words  “of  this  article”  in  line 
eleven  of  the  first  paragraph  and  substitute 
therefor  the  words  “of  the  public  welfare  pro- 
gram.” 

(b)  Strike  out  the  first  two  sentences  of  the  second 
paragraph  and  substitute  therefor  the  following: 
After  being  so  determined,  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  one-half  of  such  costs  shall  be  allocated 
and  paid  to  the  respective  counties  by  the  State 
Board  of  Allotments  and  Appeal  from  the  ap- 
propriation made  by  the  state  for  aid  to  county 
welfare  administration.  The  balance  of  said 
county  administrative  expenses  shall  be  paid  by 
the  respective  counties. 

(6)  Amend  Section  108-4  8 by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

Provided  further,  that  within  the  limitations  of 
the  state  appropriation  the  maximum  amount  per 
child  may  be  increased  not  in  excess  of  the  amount 
which  may  hereafter  be  matched  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

(7)  Amend  Section  108-49  as  follows: 

(a)  Strike  out  the  words  “under  sixteen  years  of  age 
or  under  eighteen  years  of  age  if  regularly  at- 
tending school”  in  lines  three  and  four  and  sub- 
stitute in  lieu  thereof  the  words  “under  eighteen 
years  of  age.” 

(b)  Change  the  colon  to  a period  after  the  word 
“support”  in  line  twenty-five  and  strike  out  the 
remainder  of  the  section. 

(8)  Amend  Section  108-54  by  changing  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  last  sentence  to  a colon  and  adding  the 
following  proviso: 

Provided,  that  if  at  any  time  during  any  fiscal 
year  it  appears  to  be  necessary  and  feasible,  the 
county  may  transfer  with  the  approval  of  the 
State  Board  of  Allotments  and  Appeal  a portion  of 
the  amount  raised  by  the  county  for  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  to  the  county  old  age  assistance 
fund. 

(9)  Amend  the  third  paragraph  of  Section  108-59  by 
changing  the  period  in  line  seventeen  following  the 
word  “forth”  to  a colon  and  adding  the  following 
proviso: 

Provided  further,  that  within  the  limitations  of 
the  state  appropriation  the  maximum  amount  per 
child  may  be  increased  not  in  excess  of  the  amount 
which  may  hereafter  be  matched  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

(10)  Amend  Section  108-66  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  proviso: 

Provided,  that  in  the  event  any  temporary  vacancy 
should  exist  in  the  office  of  county  welfare  super- 
intendent or  in  the  office  of  chairman  of  the  coun- 
ty welfare  board,  the  signature  of  either  remaining 
officer  together  with  that  of  the  county  auditor 
shall  be  sufficient  for  the  disbursement  of  such 
funds. 

(11)  Amend  Section  108-67  as  follows: 

(a)  Strike  out  in  line  nine  of  the  first  paragraph  the 
words  “of  this  article”  and  substitute  therefor 
the  words  “of  the  public  welfare  program.” 
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(b)  Strike  out  the  first  two  sentences  of  the  second 
paragraph  and  substitute  therefor  the  follow- 
ing: 

After  being  so  determined,  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  one-half  of  such  costs  shall  be  allocat- 
ed and  paid  to  the  respective  counties  by  the 
State  Board  of  Allotments  and  Appeal  from 
the  appropriations  made  by  the  state  for  aid 
to  county  administration.  The  balance  of 
said  county  administrative  expenses  shall  be 
paid  by  the  respective  counties. 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (b)  of  Section  108-21  and  Section 
108-50  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this 
Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from 
and  after  its  ratification. 

Ratified  March  15,  1945. 


S.  B.  130 — An  Act  to  Amend  Chapter  50  of  the  General 

Statutes  Relating  to  Divorce  and  Alimony. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  Chapter  fifty,  entitled  “Divorce  and  Ali- 
mony,” of  the  General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina  be,  and 
the  same  is  hereby,  amended  by  adding  to  Section  50-5  a new 
subsection  to  read  as  follows: 

(6)  In  all  cases  where  a husband  and  wife  have  lived 
separate  and  apart  for  ten  consecutive  years,  without  cohab- 
itation, by  reason  of  the  incurable  insanity  of  one  of  them, 
the  Superior  Court  shall  grant  a decree  of  absolute  divorce 
upon  the  petition  of  the  sane  spouse:  Provided,  the  proof 
shows  that  the  insane  spouse  has  been  confined  in  an  insti- 
tution for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane  for  ten  con- 
secutive years;  and  provided  that  proof  of  incurable  insan- 
ity be  supported  by  the  testimony  of  two  reputable  physi- 
cians, one  of  whom  shall  be  a staff  member  or  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  institution  wherein  the  insane  spouse  is  con- 
fined, and  one  regularly  practicing  physician  in  the  commun- 
ity wherein  such  husband  and  wife  reside,  and  a psychologist 
who  has  no  connection  with  the  institution  in  which  said 
insane  spouse  is  confined. 

In  all  decrees  granted  under  this  subsection  in  actions 
in  which  husband  is  plaintiff,  the  court  shall  require  him  to 
provide  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  insane  defend- 
ant as  long  as  she  may  live,  compatible  with  his  financial 
standing  and  ability,  and  the  trial  court  will  retain  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  parties  and  the  cause,  from  term  to  term,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  such  orders  as  equity  may  require  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  the  decree  requiring  plaintiff  to 
furnish  the  necessary  funds  for  such  care  and  maintenance. 
In  the  event  of  the  feme  defendant’s  continued  confinement 
in  an  institution  for  the  insane,  it  shall  be  deemed  sufficient 
support  and  maintenance  if  the  plaintiff  continue  to  pay  and 
discharge  the  monthly  payments  required  of  him  by  the 
institution,  such  payments  to  be  in  amounts  equal  to  those 
required  of  patients  similarly  situated. 

In  all  such  actions  wherein  the  wife  is  plaintiff  and  the 
insane  defendant  has  insufficient  income  and  property  to 
provide  for  his  care  and  maintenance,  then  in  the  discretion 
of  the  court,  the  court  may  require  her  to  provide  for  the 
care  and  maintenance  of  the  insane  defendant  as  long  as 
he  may  live,  compatible  with  her  financial  standing  and  abil- 
ity, and  the  trial  court  will  retain  jurisdiction  of  the  parties 
and  the  cause,  from  term  to  term,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
such  orders  as  equity  may  require  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  the  decree  requiring  plaintiff  to  furnish  the  necessary 
funds  for  such  care  and  maintenance. 

Service  of  process  shall  be  had  upon  the  regular  guard- 
ian for  said  defendant  spouse,  if  any,  and  if  no  regular 
guardian  upon  a duly  appointed  guardian  ad  litem  and  also 
upon  the  superintendent  or  physician  in  charge  of  the  insti- 
tution wherein  the  insane  spouse  is  confined.  Such  guardian 
or  guardian  ad  litem  shall  make  an  investigation  of  the 
circumstances  and  notify  the  next  of  kin  of  the  insane  spouse 
of  the  institution  of  the  action  and  wherever  practical  con- 
fer with  said  next  of  kin  before  filing  appropriate  pleadings 
in  behalf  of  the  defendant. 

In  all  actions  brought  under  this  subsection,  if  the  jury 
finds  as  a fact  the  plaintiff  has  been  guilty  of  conduct  as  has 


conduced  to  the  unsoundness  of  mind  of  the  insane  defend- 
ant, the  relief  prayed  for  shall  be  denied. 

Sec.  2.  That  if  any  section,  clause  or  provision  of  this 
Act  be  declared  unconstitutional  or  invalid  by  any  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction,  such  decision  shall  not  affect  or  in- 
validate the  remainder  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from 
and  after  its  ratification. 

Ratified  3-12-45. 


S.  B.  140 — An  Act  to  Create  a State  Recreation  Commission. 

Whereas,  the  contribution  of  recreation  to  the  health, 
education,  economy  and  general  welfare  of  the  people  has 
become  universally  recognized  and  accepted;  and 

Whereas,  the  lack  of  recreational  opportunities  for  per- 
sons in  the  armed  services,  as  well  as  civilians,  became 
apparent  shortly  after  the  United  States  entered  the  war; 
and 

Whereas,  under  authority  of  Public  Laws  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  forty-three,  Chapter  seven  hundred  and 
six,  conferring  upon  the  Governor  certain  emergency  war 
powers,  a recreation  committee  was  established  in  June, 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-three,  to  meet  this 
pressing  need  in  North  Carolina;  and 

Whereas,  experience  gained  by  this  emergency  committee 
has  shown  the  immediate  need  for  a state  recreation  com- 
mission: Now,  therefore, 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Recreation  Commission. — There  is  hereby  cre- 
ated an  agency  to  be  known  as  the  North  Carolina  Recrea- 
tion Commission. 

Sec.  2.  Definitions. — (1)  RECREATION,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  is  defined  to  mean  those  activities  which 
are  diversionary  in  character  and  which  aid  in  promoting 
entertainment,  pleasure,  relaxation,  instruction,  and  other 
physical,  mental,  and  cultural  developments  and  experiences 
of  a leisure-time  nature. 

(2)  COMMISSION  means  the  North  Carolina  Recreation 
Commission. 

(3)  COMMITTEE  means  the  Advisory  Recreation  Com- 
mittee. 

Sec.  3.  Membership  of  Recreation  Commission;  term. — 

(1)  The  Recreation  Commission  shall  consist  of  seven  mem- 
bers, appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  the  Governor,  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  Commissioner  of  Public 
Welfare  and  Director  of  the  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development  as  members  ex  officio. 

(2)  In  making  appointments  to  the  commission,  the  Gov- 
ernor shall  choose  persons,  in  so  far  as  possible,  who  under- 
stand the  recreational  interests  of  rural  areas,  municipali- 
ties, private  membership  groups  and  commercial  enterprises. 
The  commission  shall  elect,  with  the  approval  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, one  member  to  act  as  chairman.  At  least  one  mem- 
ber of  the  commission  shall  be  a woman,  and  at  least  one 
member  shall  be  a Negro.  A majority  of  the  commission 
shall  constitute  a quorum,  but  only  when  at  least  four  of 
the  appointed  members  are  present. 

(3)  For  the  initial  term  of  the  appointed  members  of  the 
commission,  one  shall  be  appointed  for  a term  of  one  year, 
one  for  a term  of  two  years,  one  for  a term  of  three  years, 
one  for  a term  of  four  years,  one  for  a term  of  five  years, 
and  two  for  a term  of  six  years;  and  thereafter,  the  suc- 
cessor of  each  member  shall  be  appointed  for  a term  of  four 
years  and  until  his  successor  is  appointed  and  qualified. 

(4)  Any  appointed  member  of  the  commission  may  be 
removed  by  the  Governor. 

(5)  Vacancies  in  the  commission  shall  be  filled  by  the 
Governor  for  the  unexpired  term. 

(6)  The  commission  shall  meet  quarterly  in  January, 
April,  July,  and  October,  on  a date  to  be  fixed  by  the  chair- 
man. The  commission  may  be  convoked  at  such  other 
times  as  the  Governor  or  chairman  may  deem  necessary. 

(7)  Members  of  the  commission  shall  receive  reasonable 
travel  and  maintenance  expenses  while  attending  meetings, 
but  they  shall  not  be  reimbursed  for  travel  and  maintenance 
expenses  for  longer  than  four  days  for  any  one  meeting. 
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Sec.  4.  Duties  of  the  Commission. — It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  commission:  * 

(1)  To  study  and  appraise  recreational  needs  of  the  State 
and  to  assemble  and  disseminate  information  relative  to 
recreation. 

(2)  To  cooperate  in  the  promotion  and  organization  of 
local  recreational  systems  for  counties,  municipalities,  town- 
ships, and  other  political  subdivisions  of  the  State,  and  to 
aid  them  in  designing  and  laying  out  recreational  areas  and 
facilities,  and  to  advise  them  in  the  planning  and  financing 
of  recreational  programs. 

(3)  To  aid  in  recruiting,  training,  and  placing  recreation 
workers,  and  promote  recreation  institutes  and  conferences. 

(4)  To  establish  and  promote  recreational  standards. 

(5)  To  cooperate  with  State  and  Federal  Agencies,  the 
Recreation  Advisory  Committee,  private  membership  groups, 
and  with  commercial  recreational  interests,  in  the  promo- 
tion of  recreational  opportunities. 

(6)  To  submit  a biennial  report  of  its  activities  to  the 
Governor. 

Sec.  5.  Powers  of  Commission. — The  commission  is  here- 
by authorized: 

(1)  To  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  proper  ad- 
ministration of  its  duties. 

(2)  To  accept  any  grant  of  funds  made  by  the  United 
States,  or  any  agency  thereof,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  any  of  its  functions. 

(3)  To  accept  gifts,  bequests,  devises  and  endowments. 
The  funds,  if  given  as  an  endowment,  shall  be  invested  in 
such  securities  as  designated  by  the  donor,  or,  if  there  is 
no  designation,  in  those  in  which  the  State  Sinking  Fund 
may  be  invested.  All  such  gifts,  bequests,  devises  and  all 
proceeds  from  such  invested  endowments,  shall  be  used  for 
carrying  out  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  made. 

(4)  To  administer  all  funds  available  to  the  commission. 

(5)  To  act  jointly,  when  advisable,  with  any  other  State 
agency,  institution,  department,  board  or  commission  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  recreation  commission’s  objectives 
and  responsibilities.  No  activity  of  the  commission,  how- 
ever, shall  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  work  of  any 
other  State  agency. 

(6)  To  employ,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor,  an 
executive  director,  and  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
executive  director,  such  other  persons  as  may  be  needed  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  executive  direc- 
tor shall  act  as  secretary  to  the  commission. 

Sec.  6.  Advisory  Committee. — The  Governor  shall  name 
a Recreation  Advisory  Committee  consisting  of  thirty  mem- 
bers who  shall  serve  for  a term  of  two  years.  The  Governor 
shall  name  one  member  to  act  as  a chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. Vacancies  occurring  on  the  committee  shall  be  filled 
by  the  Governor  for  the  unexpired  term. 

‘Members  of  the  committee  shall  represent,  in  so  far  as 
feasible,  all  groups  and  phases  of  beneficial  recreation  in 
the  State. 

The  committee  shall  meet  once  each  year  with  the  Rec- 
reation Commission  at  a time  and  place  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Governor.  Members  of  the  committee  shall  serve  without 
compensation. 

The  committee  shall  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the 
Recreation  Commission,  discuss  recreational  needs  of  the 
State,  exchange  ideas,  and  make  to  the  commission  recom- 
mendations for  the  advancement  of  recreational  opportuni- 
ties. 

Sec.  7 There  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of 
this  bill  the  sum  of  seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars 
($7,500.00)  for  each  year  of  the  biennium  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  forty-five — forty-seven  out  of  the  Gen- 
eral Fund  of  the  State. 

Sec.  8.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the  application 
thereof,  is  held  invalid,  such  invalidity  shall  not  affect  other 
provisions  or  applications  of  this  Act,  and  to  this  end  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  are  declared  to  be  severable. 

Sec..  9.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and 
after  its  ratification. 

Ratified  March  19,  1945. 


S.  B.  148 — An  Act  Providing  for  the  Establishment  of  An 

Institution  for  the  Care  of  Feeble  Minded  Negro  Children 

in  North  Carolina 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  a joint  resolution  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-three, 
the  Governor  appointed  a commission  composed  of  Honor- 
able Thomas  O’Berry,  Chairman,  Honorable  K.  A.  Pittman, 
Honorable  W.  Frank  Taylor,  Honorable  Robert  P.  Burns, 
and  Honorable  Charles  F.  Honeycutt,  to  inquire  into  the 
conditions,  care,  treatment,  and  training  of  the  Negro  feeble- 
minded in  the  Goldsboro  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  and 
other  similar  institutions  of  the  State,  with  the  view  of  rec- 
ommending a program  for  the  care  and  training  of  the  feeble 
minded  Negro  children,  to  the  end  that  they  might  be  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  people  skilled  in  giving  the  right 
kind  of  care  and  treatment  to  such  children,  and  investigate 
the  advisability  and  possibility  of  securing  additional  facil- 
ities for  institutional  care  and  treatment  of  such  children; 
and 

Whereas,  the  said  committee,  after  having  fully  complied 
with  the  intent  of  said  resolution,  has  made  its  report  to 
the  Governor,  revealing  that  there  are  some  one  thousand 
feeble  minded  Negro  children  in  the  State  in  need  of  hos- 
pital care  or  training,  and  recommending  that  a suitable  hos- 
pital for  the  treatment  of  such  children  be  built  near  the 
site  and  in  conjunction  with  the  State  Hospital  for  Negroes 
at  Goldsboro,  sufficient  to  take  care  of  at  least  six  hundred 
patients,  reference  to  which  report  is  hereby  made  for  more 
detailed  recommendations;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  the  desire  of  the  General  Assembly  of  North 
Carolina  that  the  recommendations  of  said  committee  be 
substantially  complied  with  as  early  as  feasible:  Now,  there- 
fore, 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  an  institution,  to  be  known  and  desig- 
nated as,  “The  Negro  Training  School  for  Feeble  Minded 
Children,”  is  hereby  created  and  such  institution  is  author- 
ized and  empowered  to  accept  and  use  donations  and  appro- 
priations and  do  all  other  things  necessary  and  requisite  to 
be  done  in  furtherance  of  the  purpose  of  its  organization 
and  existence  as  herein  set  forth. 

Sec.  2.  The  said  institution  shall  be  under  the  control  of 
the  North  Carolina  Hospitals  Board  of  Control,  and  when- 
ever the  words,  “Board,”  “Directors”  or  Board  of  Directors” 
are  used  in  this  Act  with  reference  to  the  governing  board 
of  said  institution,  the  same  shall  mean  the  North  Carolina 
Hospitals  Board  of  Control,  and  said  board  shall  exercise 
the  same  powers  and  perform  the  same  duties  with  respect 
to  the  Negro  Training  School  for  Feeble  Minded  Children, 
as  it  exercises  and  performs  with  respect  to  the  other  insti- 
tutions under  its  control,  except  as  may  in  this  Act  be  other- 
wise provided. 

Sec.  3.  The  board  of  directors,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Governor  and  the  Council  of  State,  is  authorized  to  secure 
by  gift  or  purchase  suitable  real  estate  within  the  State  at 
such  place  as  the  board  may  deem  best  for  the  purpose,  and 
to  erect  or  improve  buildings  thereon,  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  the  institution;  but  no  real  estate  shall  be  pur- 
chased or  any  commitments  made  for  the  erection  or  per- 
manent improvements  of  any  buildings  involving  the  use  of 
State  funds  unless  and  until  an  appropriation  for  perma- 
nent improvements  of  the  institution  is  expressly  authorized 
by  the  General  Assembly;  but  this  prohibition  shall  not 
prevent  the  directors  from  purchasing  or  improving  real 
estate  from  funds  that  may  be  donated  for  the  purpose. 
However,  the  board  is  authorized  and  directed  to  have  pre- 
pared the  necessary  plans  and  specifications  for  such  build- 
ings as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  establish  said  school, 
incurring  the  necessary  expense  of  employing  engineers  and 
architects  which  amount  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  Contingency  and  Emergency  Fund  of  the  State. 

Sec.  4.  That  in  order  to  provide  for  the  operation  of  the 
said  institution  prior  to  the  time  that  permanent  quarters 
can  be  established,  the  board  of  directors,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Governor  and  Council  of  State,  is  authorized  and 
empowered  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  any  other  State 
institution  or  agency  for  the  temporary  use  of  any  State 
owned  property  which  such  other  State  institution  or  agency 
may  be  able  and  willing  to  divert,  for  the  time  being  from 
its  original  purpose;  and  any  other  State  institution  or 
agency,  which  may  be  in  possession  of  real  estate  suitable 
for  the  purpose  of  the  Negro  Training  School  for  Feeble 
Minded  Children  upon  such  terms  as  may  be  mutually  agreed 
upon. 
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Sec.  5.  The  board  of  directors  shall  have  the  general 
superintendence,  management,  and  control  of  the  institu- 
tion; of  the  grounds  and  buildings,  officers,  and  employees 
thereof;  of  the  inmates  therein  and  all  matters  relating  to 
the  government,  discipline,  contracts,  and  fiscal  concerns 
thereof;  and  may  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
seem  to  them  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  institution.  And  the  board  shall  have  the  right  to  keep, 
restrain,  and  control  the  inmates  of  the  institution  until 
such  time  as  the  board  may  deem  proper  for  their  discharge 
under  such  proper  and  humane  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
board  may  adopt.  The  board  shall  endeavor  as  far  as  possi- 
ble to  classify  the  inmates  and  keep  the  different  classes  in 
separate  wards  or  divisions,  so  as  to  produce  the  best  results 
in  their  rehabilitation. 

Sec.  6.  The  board  of  directors  shall  appoint  a superin- 
tendent of  the  institution,  who  shall  be  a person  of  profes- 
sional training  and  experience  in  the  care  and  treatment  of 
feeble  minded  persons,  and  may  fix  the  compensation  of  the 
superintendent,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau and  may  discharge  the  superintendent  at  any  time 
for  cause. 

Sec.  7.  The  purpose  and  aim  of  the  Negro  Training  School 
for  Feeble  Minded  Children  is  to  segregate,  care  for,  train, 
and  educate,  as  their  mentality  will  permit,  the  mental 
defectives  among  the  Negro  children  of  the  State;  to  dissem- 
inate knowledge  concerning  the  extent,  nature,  and  menace 
of  mental  deficiency  and  initiate  methods  for  its  control, 
reduction,  and  ultimate  eradication  and  to  that  end,  subject 
to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  board  of  directors  may 
adopt,  there  shall  be  received  into  said  school  feeble  minded 
and  mentally  defective  children  of  the  Negro  race  under  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years  when,  in  the  judgment  of  the  board 
of  directors,  it  is  deemed  advisable.  Application  for  the 
admission  of  a child  must  be  made  by  the  father  if  the 
mother  and  father  are  living  together,  and  if  not,  by  the 
one  having  custody,  or  by  a duly  appointed  guardian  or  by 
the  superintendent  of  any  county  home  or  by  person  having 
management  of  any  orphanage,  association,  society,  chil- 
dren’s home,  or  other  institution  for  the  care  of  children  to 
which  the  custody  of  such  child  has  been  committed,  in 
which  event  the  consent  of  the  parents  shall  not  be  required. 
The  applications  for  admission  must  be  approved  by  the 
superintendent  of  public  welfare  and  the  judge  of  juvenile 
coui’t  of  the  county  wherein  the  applicant  resides. 

Sec.  8.  The  board  of  directors  is  hereby  authorized  and 
empowered  to  promulgate  rules,  regulations,  and  conditions 
of  admission  of  pupils  to  the  school  and  in  cases  in  which 
the  parents  or  guardian  of  a child  are  financially  able,  shall 
require  such  parent  or  guardian  to  transport  the  child  to 
the  school  and  make  such  contribution  toward  maintenance 
as  may  to  the  board  of  directors  seem  proper  and  just. 

Sec.  9.  Any  child  entered  into  the  school  may  be  dis- 
charged therefrom  or  returned  to  his  or  her  parents  or 
guardian  when,  in  the  judgment  of  the  directors,  it  will 
not  be  beneficial  to  such  pupil  or  to  the  best  interest  of  the 
school  to  be  retained  longer  therein. 

Sec.  10.  For  the  protection  of  the  pupils  residing  in  the 
school,  it  shall  be  unlawful: 

(a)  For  any  person  to  advise,  or  solicit,  or  to  offer  to 
advise  or  solicit,  any  inmate  of  said  school  to  escape  there- 
from; 

(b)  For  any  person  to  transport,  or  to  offer  to  transport, 
in  automobile  or  other  conveyance  any  inmate  of  said  school 
to  or  from  any  place:  Provided,  this  shall  not  apply  to  the 
superintendent  and  teachers  of  said  school,  or  to  employees 
or  any  other  person  acting  under  the  superintendent  and 
teachers  thereof; 

(c)  For  any  person  to  engage  in,  or  to  offer  to  engage 
in,  prostitution  with  any  inmate  of  said  school; 

(d)  For  any  person  to  receive,  or  to  offer  to  receive,  any 
inmate  of  said  school  into  any  place,  structure,  building  or 
conveyance  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution,  or  to  solicit  any 
inmate  of  said  school  to  engage  in  prostitution; 

(e)  For  any  person  to  conceal  an  escaped  inmate  of  said 
school,  or  to  furnish  clothing  to  an  escaped  inmate  thereof 
to  enable  him  or  her  to  conceal  his  or  her  identity. 

The  term  “inmate”  as  used  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  include  any  and  all  boys  and  girls  committed  to 
or  received  into,  said  Negro  Training  School  for  Feeble 
Minded  Children  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  made  and 
provided  for  the  receiving  and  committing  of  persons  to  said 


school;  and  the  term  “prostitution”  shall  be  construed  to 
include  the  offering  or  receiving  of  the  body  for  sexual 
intercourse. 

Any  person  who  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  violate 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  fined  or  imprisoned,  or  both 
fined  and  imprisoned,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court;  that  any 
person  who  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  violate  sub-sections 
(c),  (d)  and  (e)  of  this  section  shall  be  guilty  of  a felony, 
and  shall  be  fined  or  imprisoned,  or  both  fined  and  impris- 
oned, in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  11  That  all  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with 
this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  12.  That  this  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect 
from  and  after  its  ratification. 

Ratified  March  9,  1945. 


S.  B.  170 — An  Act  to  Rewrite  Articles  One  and  Two  of  Chap- 
ter 122  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina  Relating 
to  the  Management  of  the  State  Hospital  at  Raleigh,  the 
State  Hospital  at  Morganton,  the  State  Hospital  at  Golds- 
boro, and  the  Caswell  Training  School  at  Kinston. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  Section  122-7  of  the  General  Statutes 
of  North  Carolina  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  amended  by 
rewriting  said  section  as  follows: 

Sec.  122-7.  Management  of  certain  institutions  by  unified 
Board  of  Directors;  Appointment;  quorum;  term  of  office. — 
The  following  institutions  of  this  State  shall  be  under  the 
management  of  one  board  of  directors  composed  of  fifteen 
members,  all  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor 
of  North  Carolina:  the  State  Hospital  at  Raleigh,  the  State 
Hospital  at  Morganton,  the  State  Hospital  at  Goldsboro,  and 
the  Caswell  Training  School  at  Kinston.  In  order  that  all 
sections  of  the  State  shall  have  representation  on  said  board, 
the  Governor  shall  name  one  member  from  each  Congres- 
sional District  of  the  State  and  three  members  at  large  on 
said  board.  The  board  of  directors  to  be  named  from  Con- 
gressional Districts  shall  be  divided  into  four  classes  of 
three  directors  each,  the  first  class  to  serve  for  a period 
of  one  year,  the  second  class  to  serve  for  a period  of  two 
years,  the  third  class  to  serve  for  a period  of  three  years, 
the  fourth  class  to  serve  for  a period  of  four  years,  and  the 
three  directors  at  large  to  serve  for  a period  of  four  years, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  their  respective  terms  of  office  all 
appointments  shall  be  for  a term  of  four  years,  except  such 
as  are  made  to  fill  unexpired  terms.  Bight  directors  shall 
constitute  a quorum. 

Members  of  the  board  shall  serve  for  terms  as  prescribed 
above,  and  until  their  successors  are  appointed  and  qualified. 
The  Governor  shall  have  the  power  to  remove  any  member 
of  the  board  whenever  in  his  opinion  it  is  to  the  best  interest 
of  the  State  to  remove  such  person,  and  the  Governor  shall 
not  be  required  to  give  any  reason  for  such  removal. 

Sec.  2.  That  Section  122-11.2  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  in  line  eleven  of  said  section  the  word  “two”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  “six”. 

Sec.  3.  That  Section  122-11.3  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  out  in  line  two  of  the  second  paragraph  thereof 
the  words  “two  years”  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  “six  years”. 

Sec.  4.  That  Section  122-11.5  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  5.  That  Section  122-14  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  amended  by  in- 
serting immediately  after  the  word  “Raleigh”  in  line  two 
of  said  section  the  following:  “,  the  State  Hospital  at  Mor- 
ganton”. 

Sec.  6.  That  Section  12  2-17  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  in  line  three  of  said  section  the  word  “three”  and  by 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  “five”. 
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Sec.  7.  That  all  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with 
this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  8.  That  this  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from 
and  after  April  first,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty- 
five. 

Ratified  3-20-45. 


S.  B.  178 — An  Act  Providing  for  the  Establishment  of  a 

Hospital  for  the  Treatment  of  Children  Affected  With 

Spastic  Ailments. 

Whereas,  in  compliance  with  a request  of  the  Governor 
of  North  Carolina,  a commission  composed  of  Dr.  Lenox  D. 
Baker,  Dr.  J.  S.  Gaul,  Dr.  W.  M.  Roberts,  Dr.  Ellen  Win- 
ston, Honorable  Thomas  O’Berry,  and  Honorable  George 
Ross  Pou  investigated  the  need  of  an  institution  for  the 
treatment  of  children  affected  with  cerebral  palsy  (spastic) 
ailments  and  has  made  their  report  to  the  Governor,  rec- 
ommending the  establishment  of  such  a hospital  to  be  op- 
erated separate  and  distinct  from  any  institution  for  the 
treatment  of  the  feeble  minded  or  insane;  and 

Whereas,  it  appears  from  said  report  that  there  are  over 
one  thousand  children  in  the  State  suffering  from  spastic 
ailments  and  that  the  interest  of  the  State  would  be  best 
served  by  a hospital  being  established  for  the  treatment  of 
such  cases:  Now,  therefore, 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  an  institution,  to  be  known  and  desig- 
nated as,  “The  North  Carolina  Hospital  for  Treatment  of 
Spastic  Children,”  is  hereby  created  and  such  institution  is 
authorized  and  empowered  to  accept  and  use  donations  and 
appropriations  and  do  all  other  things  necessary  and  requi- 
site to  be  done  in  furtherance  of  the  purpose  of  its  organiza- 
tion and  existence  as  herein  set  forth. 

Sec.  2.  The  Governor  shall  appoint  a board  of  directors 
consisting  of  nine  (9)  members  for  said  hospital,  three  of 
whom  shall  be  appointed  for  two  years,  three  for  four  years, 
and  three  for  six  years,  who  shall  hold  their  office  until 
their  successors  have  been  appointed.  At  the  end  of  the 
term  of  office  of  each  of  said  directors,  their  successors  shall 
each  be  named  for  a term  of  six  years.  The  Governor  shall 
fill  all  vacancies  occurring  by  reason  of  death,  resignation, 
or  otherwise. 

Sec.  3.  The  Board  of  Directors,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Governor  and  Council  of  State,  is  authorized  to  secure 
by  gift  or  purchase,  suitable  real  estate  within  the  State  at 
such  place  as  the  board  may  deem  best  for  the  purpose,  and 
to  erect  or  improve  buildings  thereon,  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  the  institution;  but  no  real  estate  shall  be  pur- 
chased or  any  commitments  made  for  the  erection  or  per- 
manent improvements  of  any  buildings  involving  the  use 
of  State  funds  unless  and  until  an  appropriation  for  per- 
manent improvements  of  the  institution  is  expressly  au- 
thorized by  the  General  Assembly. 

Sec.  4.  That  in  order  to  provide  for  the  operation  of  the 
said  institution  prior  to  the  time  that  permanent  quarters 
can  be  established,  the  board  of  directors,  with  the  approv- 
al of  the  Governor  and  Council  of  State,  is  authorized  and 
empowered  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  any  other  State 
institution  or  agency  for  the  temporary  use  of  any  State 
owned  property  which  such  other  State  institution  or  agency 
may  be  able  and  willing  to  divert  for  the  time  being  from 
its  original  purpose;  and  any  other  State  institution  or 
agency,  which  may  be  in  possession  of  real  estate  suitable 
for  the  purpose  of  the  North  Carolina  Hospital  for  Treat- 
ment of  Spastic  Children  upon  such  terms  as  may  be  mutual- 
ly agreed  upon. 

Sec.  5.  The  board  of  directors  shall  have  the  general 
superintendence,  management,  and  control  of  the  institu- 
tion; of  the  grounds  and  buildings,  officers,  and  employees 
thereof;  of  the  patients  therein  and  all  matters  relating  to 
the  government,  discipline,  contracts,  and  fiscal  concerns 
thereof;  and  may  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
seem  to  them  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the 
institution.  And  the  board  shall  have  the  right  to  keep, 
restrain,  and  control  the  patients  of  the  institution  until 
such  time  as  the  board  may  deem  proper  for  their  discharge 
under  such  proper  and  humane  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
board  may  adopt. 

Sec.  6.  The  board  of  directors  shall  appoint  a superin- 
tendent of  the  institution,  who  shall  be  a person  of  profes- 


sional training  and  experience  in  the  care  and  treatment 
of  spastic  ailments,  and  may  fix  the  compensation  of  the 
superintendent,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Budget  Bu-  i 
reau,  and  may  discharge  the  superintendent  at  any  time 
for  cause. 

Sec.  7.  The  purpose  and  aim  of  the  North  Carolina  Hos- 
pital for  Treatment  of  Spastic  Children  is  to  treat,  care 
for,  train,  and  educate,  as  their  condition  will  permit,  all 
spastic  children  of  training  age  in  the  State  who  are  capable 
of  being  rehabilitated;  to  disseminate  knowledge  concern- 
ing the  extent,  nature,  and  prevention  of  spastic  ailments, 
and  to  that  end,  subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
board  of  directors  may  adopt,  there  shall  be  received  into 
said  hospital,  spastic  children  under  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  when,  in  the  judgment  of  the  board  of  directors,  it 
is  deemed  advisable.  Application  for  the  admission  of  a 
child  must  be  made  by  the  father  if  the  mother  and  father 
are  living  together,  and  if  not,  by  the  one  having  custody, 
or  by  a duly  appointed  guardian  or  by  the  superintendent 
of  any  county  home  or  by  person  having  management  of  any 
orphanage,  association,  society,  children’s  home,  or  other 
institution  for  the  care  of  children  to  which  the  custody  of 
such  child  has  been  committeed,  in  which  event  the  consent 
of  the  parents  shall  not  be  required. 

Sec.  8.  The  board  of  directors  is  hereby  authorized  and 
empowered  to  promulgate  rules,  regulations,  and  condi- 
tions of  admission  of  patients  to  the  hospital,  but  in  so  doing 
shall  not  exclude  any  patient  otherwise  qualified  for  admis- 
sion because  of  inability  to  pay  for  examination  and  treat- 
ment, and  all  indigent  patients  otherwise  qualified  for 
admission  shall  be  received  wtihout  regard  to  their  indigent 
condition  when  there  is  space  and  accommodation  available 
for  such  patients.  The  board  of  directors  shall  require  all 
patients  who  are  able,  including  those  having  persons  upon 
whom  they  are  legally  dependent  who  are  able,  to  pay  the 
reasonable  cost  of  treatment  and  care  and  upon  their  refusal 
to  do  so,  the  said  board  of  directors  is  authorized  and  em- 
powered to  institute  action  in  the  name  of  the  hospital  in 
the  county  in  which  it  is  located  for  the  collection  thereof: 
Provided,  that  if  the  amount  is  less  than  two  hundred  dol- 
lars ($200.00)  the  said  action  shall  be  instituted  in  the 
county  where  the  defendant  resides. 

Sec.  9.  Any  patient  entered  in  the  hospital  may  be  dis- 
charged therefrom  or  returned  to  his  or  her  parents  or 
guardian  when,  in  the  judgment  of  the  directors,  it  will  not 
be  beneficial  to  such  patient  or  to  the  best  interest  of  the 
hospital  to  be  longer  retained  therein. 

Sec.  10.  The  board  of  directors  shall  further  investigate 
and  study  the  needs  and  requirements  for  establishing  and 
equipping  a hospital  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  mentally 
normal  cerebral  palsy  (spastic)  patients  and  determine  the 
annual  per  capita  cost  for  the  treatment  of  such  patients, 
and  cause  to  be  prepared  the  necessary  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  providing  and  equipping  a hospital  with  a capacity 
of  fifty  (50)  beds.  Said  board  of  directors  shall  present  to 
the*  next  session  of  the  General  Assembly  such  plans  and 
specifications  together  with  its  recommendations  as  to  the 
establishment  of  such  a hospital,  including  a site  for  its 
location.  To  meet  the  expense  of  preparing  said  plans  and 
specifications  and  other  incidental  expenses  of  the  board, 
there  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  the  Contingency  and 
Emergency  Fund  of  the  State  such  an  amount  as  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Council  of  State  may  consider  necessary. 

Sec.  11.  That  all  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  jl 
this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  12.  That  this  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect 
from  and  after  its  ratification. 

Ratified  March  13,  1945. 


S.  B.  179 — An  Act  to  Amend  the  Laws  of  North  Carolina 
Relating  to  Persons  With  Mental  Diseases  and  to  Provide 
for  Committing  Such  Persons  to  Institutions  for  Observa- 
tion to  Determine  Their  Mental  Condition. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  Chapter  thirty-five  of  the  General  Stat- 
utes of  North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out 
the  title  of  said  Chapter  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “Per- 
sons with  Mental  Diseases  and  Incompetents.” 
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Sec.  2.  That  Chapter  thirty-five  of  the  General  Statutes 
of  North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  thereto  a 
new  Section  to  precede  immediately  Section  35-1  to  be 
numbered  35-%  and  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  35%.  Definitions. — The  words  “mental  disease,” 
“mental  disorder”  and  “mental  illness”  shall  mean  an  ill- 
ness which  so  lessens  the  capacity  of  the  person  to  use  his 
customary  self-control,  judgment,  and  discretion  in  the 
conduct  of  his  affairs  and  social  relations  as  to  make  it 
necessary  or  advisable  for  him  to  be  under  treatment,  care, 
supervision,  guidance,  or  control.  The  terms  shall  be  con- 
strued to  include  “lunacy,”  “unsoundness  of  mind,”  and 
“insanity.” 

A “mental  defective”  shall  mean  a person  who  is  not 
mentally  ill  but  whose  mental  development  is  so  retarded 
that  he  has  not  acquired  enough  self-control,  judgment,  and 
discretion  to  manage  himself  and  his  affairs,  and  for  whose 
own  welfare  or  that  of  others,  supervision,  guidance,  care, 
or  control  is  necessary  or  advisable.  The  term  shall  be 
construed  to  include  “feeble-minded,”  “idiot,”  and  “im- 
becile.” 

Sec.  3.  That  Section  35-2  is  hereby  amended  by  striking 
out  the  word  “idiot”  appearing  in  lines  two,  seven,  eleven, 
fourteen,  twenty-two,  twenty-five,  thirty-two  and  forty-three, 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  “mental  defective.” 

That  Section  35-2  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North  Caro- 
lina is  further  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  “lunatic” 
in  lines  two,  eight,  eleven,  fourteen,  twenty-two,  twenty- 
six,  thirty-two,  and  forty-three,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  “mentally  disordered.” 

Sec.  4.  That  Section  3 5-10  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
“idiot”  in  line  three  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
“mentally  defective.” 

That  Section  35-10  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina  is  further  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  “luna- 
tic” in  line  three  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
“mentally  disordered.” 

Sec.  5.  That  Section  35-11  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
“idiot”  in  lines  two  and  seven  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  “mentally  defective.” 

That  Section  35-11  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North  Caro- 
lina is  further  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  “lunatic” 
in  lines  two  and  eight,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  “mentally  disordered.” 

That  Section  35-11  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina  is  further  amended  by  striking  out  the  words 
“nonsane  person”  in  line  seventeen  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  “person  with  mental  disorder.” 

Sec.  6.  That  Chapter  thirty-five  of  the  General  Statutes 
of  North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  thereto  a 
new  Section  to  follow  immediately  Section  35-35  to  be 
numbered  Section  35-3  5.1  and  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  35-35.1  Commitment  of  Inebriates  for  Mental  Dis- 
orders.— Whenever  an  inebriate  under  a commitment  to  the 
State  Hospital  at  Raleigh  is  found  to  be  suffering  from  a 
mental  disorder  he  may  be  committed  as  a mentally  disor- 
dered person  by  having  two  physicians  not  connected  with 
the  State  Hospital  at  Raleigh  examine  him  at  the  request  of 
the  superintendent  of  the  State  Hospital  at  Raleigh,  without 
removing  said  inebriate  and  alleged  mentally  disordered 
person  from  the  State  Hospital.  If  these  two  said  physicians 
find  that  the  inebriate  is  mentally  disordered,  they  shall  sign 
the  usual  affidavit  for  commitment  of  an  individual  as  men- 
tally disordered  and  forward  same  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Supe- 
rior Court  of  the  county  in  which  the  inebriate  is  settled; 
whereupon  the  said  clerk  of  court  may  declare  the  said 
person  committed  to  the  proper  hospital  as  a mentally  dis- 
ordered person  as  provided  in  this  chapter.  Upon  adjudi- 
cation the  superintendent  shall  notify  the  sheriff  of  the 
county  in  which  the  alleged  mentally  disordered  person  is 
settled,  and  it  shall  be  said  sheriff’s  duty  to  convey  the  men- 
tally disordered  person  to  the  proper  hospital. 

Sec.  7.  That  Chapter  one  hundred  twenty-two  of  the  Gen- 
eral Statutes  of  North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  title  to  said  chapter  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“Hospitals  for  the  Mentally  Disordered.” 

Sec.  8.  That  Section  122-1  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
“insane”  in  lines  two,  five  and  eight  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  “mentally  disordered.” 


Sec.  9.  That  Section  122-3  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
“insane”  in  lines  four,  seven,  sixteen  and  nineteen  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  words  “mentally  disordered.” 

Sec.  10.  That  Section  122-5  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
“insane”  in  lines  two,  three  and  six,  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  “mentally  disordered.” 

Sec.  11.  That  Section  122-6  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
“insane”  in  lines  ten  and  eleven,  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  “mentally  disordered.” 

Sec.  12.  That  Section  122-27  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  rewritten  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  122-27.  Superintendent  to  notify  of  escape  or 
revocation  of  probation  of  inmate. — When  any  inmate  of  a 
State  Hospital  who  has  been  released  therefrom  on  pro- 
bation has  breached  the  conditions  of  his  probation  or  when 
any  inmate  has  escaped  from  a State  Hospital,  the  super- 
intendent of  the  hospital  shall  immediately  notify  the  com- 
mitting physicians  and  the  sheriff  and  clerk  of  court  of  the 
county  in  which  such  inmate  is  located  at  the  time  of  such 
escape  or  breach  of  the  conditions  of  probation.  Upon  the 
receipt  of  such  notice,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  to 
return  such  inmate  to  the  hospital  from  which  he  has 
escaped  or  has  been  released  on  probation.  The  expense  of 
returning  such  inmate  shall  be  borne  by  the  county  of  such 
inmate’s  legal  settlement. 

Sec.  13.  That  Section  122-36  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  rewritten  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  122-3  6.  Persons  entitled  to  immediate  admission  if 
space  available. — Any  resident  of  North  Carolina  who  has 
been  legally  adjudged  by  a clerk  of  court  or  other  properly 
authorized  person  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Chapter  to  be  mentally  disordered  or  a proper  person  to  be 
committed  to  a State  Hospital  for  observation  shall,  if  space 
is  available,  be  entitled  to  immediate  admission  in  the  State 
Hospital  at  Morganton,  the.  State  Hospital  at  Raleigh,  or 
the  State  Hospital  at  Goldsboro,  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  division  of  race  and  residence  prescribed  in  this 
Chapter.  No  resident  of  this  State  who  has  been  legally 
adjudged  mentally  disordered  or  a proper  subject  for  obser- 
vation and  who  has  been  presented  to  the  superintendent  of 
the  proper  State  Hospital  for  the  mentally  disordered  as 
provided  in  this  Article,  shall  be  refused  admission  thereto 
if  space  is  available,  but  nothing  in  this  Article  shall  be 
construed  to  affect  the  discharge  or  transfer  of  patients  as 
now  provided  by  law. 

Upon  the  admission  of  any  such  person,  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  institution  shall  notify  the  clerk  of  the  superior 
court  who  has  committed  such  person  as  mentally  disor- 
dered, or  as  a proper  subject  for  observation. 

Sec.  14.  That  Section  122-37  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  rewritten  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  122-37.  Mental  defectives  admitted. — Any  person 
with  mental  deficiency  who  in  addition  is  suffering  from 
epilepsy  or  a mental  disorder  may  be  admitted  to  the  proper 
State  Hospital  for  the  mentally  disordered.  Mental  defect- 
ive delinquents  and  low  grade  idiots  who  are  unable  to  look 
after  their  own  persons  may  be  admitted  to  the  Caswell 
Training  School. 

Sec.  15.  That  Section  122-38  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  said  Section  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

The  Board  of  Directors  may,  if  there  be  sufficient  room, 
admit  other  than  indigent  patients,  upon  proper  compen- 
sation, based  upon  the  ability  of  the  patient  or  his  estate 
to  pay.  Where  the  clerk  of  court  or  the  superintendent  of 
the  Hospital  has  doubt  as  to  the  indigency  of  the  mentally 
disordered  person,  he  shall  refer  the  question  to  the  County 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  for  investigation. 

That  Section  122-38  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  “in- 
sane” in  line  three  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
“persons.” 

That  Section  12  2-38  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina  is  further  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  “in- 
mate” in  line  ten  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
“patient.” 
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Sec.  16.  That  Section  122-3  9 of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
“insane”  in  lines  six  and  eight  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  “mentally  disordered.” 

Sec.  17.  That  Section  122-40  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  rewriting  the  second 
sentence  of  said  Section  to  read  as  follows: 

If  it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  the  legal  residence  of  the 
alleged  mentally  disordered  person  and  the  clerk  or  the 
assistant  clerk  of  court  shall  be  of  the  opinion  that  the 
alleged  mentally  disordered  person  is  a resident  of  this 
State,  within  the  meaning  of  the  law,  and  in  all  other  re- 
spects would  be  a proper  person  to  be  committed  as  men- 
tally disordered  or  for  observation,  he  shall  state  that  he 
was  unable  to  ascertain  the  legal  residence  of  the  alleged 
mentally  disordered  person  and  shall  commit  him  to  the 
proper  State  Hospital  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
divisions  as  to  race  and  residence  prescribed  in  this  Chapter. 

That  Section  122-40  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina  is  hereby  further  amended  by  striking  out  the 
word  “insane”  in  lines  two  and  four  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  “mentally  disordered.” 

Sec.  18.  That  Section  122-41  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  words 
“as  insane”  in  lines  two  and  three  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  “for  the  mentally  disordered.” 

Sec.  19.  That  Section  122-42  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  rewritten  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  122-4  2.  Affidavit  of  mental  disorder  to  jjrocure  ad- 
mission.— For  admission  into  a State  Hospital,  the  following 
proceeding  shall  be  had:  Some  reliable  person  having 
knowledge  of  the  facts  shall  make  before  and  file  with  the 
clerk  of  the  superior  court  of  the  county  in  which  the  alleged 
mentally  disordered  person  resides  or  in  which  the  alleged 
mentally  disordered  person  is  at  the  time  affidavit  is  filed, 
an  affidavit  in  writing  which  shall  be  substantially  in  the 
following  form: 

State  of  North  Carolina, County. 

The  undersigned  makes  oath  that  he  has  carefully  ob- 
served  and  believes 

to  be  a mentally  disordered  person,  and  to  be,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  undersigned,  a fit  subject  for  admission  into  a hos- 
pital for  the  mentally  disordered. 

Dated day  of A.  D._: 

, Affiant. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me. 


Officer 

The  above  affidavit  may  be  sworn  to  before  the  clerk  of 
superior  court,  the  assistant  clerk  of  superior  court  or  the 
deputy  clerk  of  superior  court. 

Sec.  20.  That  Section  122-43  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  rewritten  to  read  as  follows: 


Sec.  122-43.  Examination.— Whereupon  the  clerk  of 
court  shall  direct  two  physicians,  duly  licensed  to  practice 
medicine  by  the  State,  to  go  to  the  alleged  mentally  disor- 
dered person  or  have  him  brought  to  them  in  order  that  the 
alleged  mentally  disordered  person  may  be  examined  by 
the  said  two  physicians  to  determine  if  a state  of  mental 
disorder  exists  and  if  it  warrants  commitment  to  one  of  the 
State  institutions  for  the  mentally  disordered.  If  the 
said  two  physicians  are  satisfied  that  commitment  of  the 
alleged  mentally  disordered  person  is  necessary,  they  shall 
sign  an  affidavit  professing  to  same,  which  shall  be  sub- 
stantially in  the  following  form: 


State  of  North  Carolina, County. 

The  undersigned,  licensed  to  practice  medicine  by  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  makes  oath  that  he  has  carefully 

examined and  believes  him  to 

be  suffering  from  a mental  disease,  and  to  be,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  undersigned,  a fit  subject  for  admission  into  a 
hospital  for  the  mentally  disordered. 

Dated day  of , A.  D.,  19 

M.  D. 


Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me. 


Affiant. 


Sec.  21.  That  Section  122-45  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  22.  That  Section  122-46  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  rewritten  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  12  2-46.  Clerk  to  commit  to  hospital  for  observa- 
tion.— Whereupon  the  clerk  of  the  court  shall  direct  such 
mentally  disordered  person  to  be  removed  to  the  proper 
hospital  as  a patient  for  a period  of  not  more  than  thirty 
days  from  the  time  of  admission  to  the  proper  hospital  for 
observation  to  determine  the  state  of  said  person’s  mental 
health  and  to  that  end  he  shall  transmit  to  the  proper 
Board  of  Directors  the  examination  of  the  witnesses  and 
the  statement  of  such  facts  as  he  shall  deem  pertinent  to 
the  subject  matter.  He  shall  make  the  following  order  and 
commitment  to  the  proper  State  Hospital  in  substantially 
the  following  form: 

State  of  North  Carolina, County. 

To  the  State  Hospital  at , N.  C., 

Greetings: 

Whereas,  it  has  been  made  satisfactorily  to  appear  to  me, 

, clerk  of  the  superior  court 

of  said  county,  that , 

a person  having  his  legal  settlement  in  this  county,  is  men- 
tally disordered,  epileptic,  or  addicted  to  the  use  of  drugs 
or  alcohol  (draw  a pen  through  terms  not  applying),  that 
he  is  a bona  fide  citizen  of  the  State,  and  that  he  has  a legal 
settlement  in  said  county  and  is  a fit  subject  for  care  and 

treatment  in  the  State  Hospital  at _ , 

and  that  he,  being  at  large,  is  injurious  to  himself  and  dis- 
advantageous if  not  dangerous  to  the  community: 

These  are,  therefore,  to  command  you  to  receive  said 

into  the  State  Hospital  at 

for  a period  of  observation,  not  ex- 
ceeding thirty  days,  as  provided  for  by  the  laws  of  this  State. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  official  seal,  this day  of 

, 19 


Clerk  Superior  Court T_County. 

If  the  patient  is  indigent,  the  following  shall  be  filled  out 
and  shall  accompany  the  commitment: 

State  of  North  Carolina, County. 


I, , Clerk  of  the  Superior 

Court  of  the  above  county,  do  hereby  certify  that 

is  a poor  person  and  has  no 

estate  nor  property  except 

nor  has  anyone  such  property  who  is  liable  for  his  main- 
tenance under  Section  3 5-3  3 of  the  General  Statutes. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  official  seal,  this day  of 

, 19 


Clerk  Superior  Court County. 

If  the  patient  is  not  indigent,  the  following  should  be 
filled  out  and  accompany  the  commitment  of  the  patient: 

State  of  North  Carolina, County 

I, . , Clerk  of  the  Superior 

Court  of  said  County,  do  hereby  certify  that 

has  property  of  his  own  and  is 

financially  able  to  pay  for  his  maintenance,  or  has  relatives 
who  under  Section  3 5-33  of  the  General  Statutes  are  liable 
for  his  maintenance,  who  have  adequate  property  to  pay 


for  the  same  in  the  State  Hospital  at , N.  C. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  official  seal,  this day  of 

, 19 


Clerk  Superior  Court County. 


The  application  for  admission  and  commitment  to  a par- 
ticular hospital  shall  be  forwarded  to  such  hospital,  and 
immediately  upon  receipt  of  said  application,  if  there  shall 
be  room  for  said  patient  in  said  hospital,  the  superintendent 
shall  immediately  notify  the  clerk  of  the  court  that  the 
patient  will  be  admitted  at  once.  The  receipt  of  said  notice 
by  said  clerk  of  court  shall  constitute  his  authority  to  have 
conveyed  said  patient  to  said  hospital  for  immediate  admis- 
sion: Provided,  that  nothing  herein  shall  prevent  the  super- 
intendent of  said  hospital  from  sending  immediately  a rep- 
resentative of  said  hospital  to  convey  said  patient  thereto. 


Officer. 

The  above  affidavit  may  be  sworn  to  before  the  clerk  of  the 
superior  court,  the  assistant  clerk  of  superior  court,  the 
deputy  clerk  of  superior  court,  or  a notary  public. 


Sec.  23.  That  Chapter  one  hundred  twenty-two  of  the 
General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by 
adding  thereto  a new  section  to  follow  immediately  Section 
122-46,  to  be  numbered  122-46.1  and  to  read  as  follows: 
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Sec.  122-46.1.  Clerk  may  make  filial  commitment  to 
hospital. — When  such  alleged  mentally  disordered  person 
is  committed  to  a State  Hospital  for  observation,  the  Hos- 
pital authorities  shall,  at  the  expiration  of  thirty  days,  file 
with  the  clerk  of  the  superior  court  of  the  county  in  which 
the  alleged  mentally  disordered  person  resided,  if  known,  if 
not  known,  with  the  clerk  of  the  superior  court  who  com- 
mitted such  alleged  mentally  disordered  person  for  observa- 
tion, a written  report  stating  the  conclusions  reached  by 
the  Hospital  authorities  as  to  the  mental  condition  of  the 
alleged  mentally  disordered  person.  Upon  the  basis  of  this 
report,  the  clerk  of  the  superior  court  of  the  county  in 
which  the  alleged  mentally  disordered  person  resided,  or  if 
such  mentally  disordered  person’s  residence  is  not  known, 
the  clerk  of  the  superior  court  who  committed  him  for  ob- 
servation is  authorized  to  order  said  person  discharged  or 
to  order  him  to  remain  at  the  Hospital  as  a patient,  as  the 
facts  may  warrant.  Any  person  who  has  been  committed  to 
any  State  Hospital  as  mentally  disordered  as  provided  by 
law  shall  be  and  remain  a charge  of  such  State  Hospital 
until  he  has  been  discharged  from  said  Hospital  or  declared 
competent  as  otherwise  provided  by  law. 

At  the  end  of  the  thirty  day  observation  period  the  super- 
intendent of  the  State  Hospital  in  which  the  alleged  men- 
tally disordered  person  has  been  confined  for  a thirty  day 
period  of  observation  may  signify  in  writing  to  the  clerk  of 
the  court  of  the  county  in  which  the  alleged  mentally  dis- 
ordered person  is  settled  that  his  observation  of  the  alleged 
mentally  disordered  person  has  not  been  completed  and  that 
a second  thirty  day  period  of  observation  of  the  alleged 
mentally  disordered  person  is  requested.  Whereupon  the 
clerk  of  the  superior  court  who  committed  the  alleged 
mentally  disordered  person  for  observation  is  authorized 
to  order  said  person  to  remain  at  the  hospital  as  a patient 
for  another  thirty  day  observation  period. 

Sec.  24.  That  Sections  122-47,  122-48  and  122-49  of  the 
General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  25.  That  Chapter  one  hundred  twenty-two  of  the 
General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by 
adding  thereto  a new  section,  to  follow  immediately  Sec- 
tion 122-49,  to  be  numbered  122-49.1  and  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sec.  122-49.1.  Withdrawal  of  petition. — The  petitioner 
in  a proceeding  to  determine  the  mental  health  or  mental 
disease  of  an  alleged  mentally  disordered  person  may,  at 
any  time  before  the  adjudication  that  such  alleged  mentally 
disordered  person  is  mentally  disordered  or  mentally 
healthy,  withdraw  such  petition  by  filing  with  the  clerk  of 
the  superior  court,  in  writing,  a motion  to  this  effect.  The 
Clerk  is  authorized  to  allow  such  motion  and  shall  incur  no 
liability  for  such  action.  When  such  motion  is  allowed,  the 
proceedings  shall  be  deemed  to  be  at  an  end. 

Sec.  26.  That  Section  122-50  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
“insane”  in  line  two  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
“mentally  disordered.” 

Sec.  27.  That  Section  122-52  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  rewriting  that  portion 
of  the  first  sentence  preceding  the  semicolon  to  read  as 
follows: 

Whenever  an  alleged  mentally  disordered  person  shall  be 
entitled  to  admission  in  any  one  of  the  hospitals  of  the  State 
as  prescribed  by  law,  and  the  clerk  of  the  superior  court 
or  other  officer  authorized  by  law  to  find  such  person  men- 
tally disordered  or  a proper  subject  for  observation  has  so 
found,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  or  other  officer 
forthwith  to  notify  the  superintendent  of  the  proper  hos- 
pital, giving  the  name,  race,  sex  and  age  of  the  patient. 

Sec.  28.  That  Section  122-53  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
“insane”  in  lines  one,  four  and  five  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  “mentally  disordered.” 

Sec.  29.  That  Section  122-54  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
“insane”  in  lines  two,  five,  nine  and  eleven  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  words  “mentally  disordered.” 

That  Section  122-54  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
a new  paragraph  to  read  as  follows: 

Each  female  mentally  disordered  patient  must  be  ac- 
companied to  the  hospital  by  a member  of  her  family;  if  a 


member  of  her  family  is  not  available,  she  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a female  designated  by  the  county  superintendent 
of  public  welfare  of  the  county  of  the  patient’s  settlement, 
the  expense  of  said  female  attendant  to  be  borne  by  the 
county  commissioners. 

Sec.  30.  That  Section  122-55  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
“insane”  in  line  two  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
“mentally  disordered.” 

Sec.  31.  That  Section  122-57  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  rewritten  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  12  2-57.  Commitment  in  case  of  sudden  or  violent 
mental  disorder.  Whenever  any  citizen  or  resident  of  this 
State  or  any  other  state  becomes  suddenly  or  violently  men- 
tally disordered,  he  may  be  committed  to  the  proper  State 
hospital  for  the  mentally  disordered,  private  hospital,  county 
hospital,  or  other  suitable  place,  until  adjudication  can  be 
made  or  for  a period  not  exceeding  ten  days  upon  the  affi- 
davit of  one  physician  not  related  by  blood  to  the  mentally 
disordered  person  and  licensed  to  practice  medicine  in  North 
Carolina  or  by  the  order  of  the  clerk  of  the  superior  court 
of  the  county  in  which  the  patient  becomes  suddenly  or  vio- 
lently mentally  disordered  upon  the  application  of  a respect- 
able citizen.  The  affidavit  of  the  physician  will  be  on  a 
standard  form  provided  by  the  State  Hospitals  Board  of 
Control  for  this  purpose.  The  physician’s  signature  upon 
this  form  must  be  sworn  to  before  a notary  public  or  a dep- 
uty sheriff.  The  physician’s  notarized  signature  to  the 
standard  form  provided  by  the  State  Hospitals  Board  of 
Control  for  the  purposes  enumerated  in  this  section  shall 
constitute  authority  for  the  temporary  commitment  of  the 
alleged  mentally  disordered  person  who  has  become  sud1 
denly  or  violently  mentally  disordered  without  an  order  of 
the  clerk  of  the  superior  court.  Adjudication  of  a person 
temporarily  committed  under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
may  proceed  without  removing  said  person  to  the  county  of 
his  residence. 

Sec.  32.  That  Section  12  2-6  2 of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  rewritten  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  12  2-62.  Commitment  upon  patient’s  application. — 
Any  person  believing  himself  of  unsound  mind  or  threat- 
ened with  mental  disorder  may  voluntarily  commit  himself 
to  the  proper  Hospital.  The  application  for  commitment 
shall  be  in  the  following  form: 

State  of  North  Carolina,  County  of 

I, , a resident  of 

County,  North  Carolina,  being  of  mind  capable  of  signify- 
ing my  wishes,  do  hereby  solicit  admission  as  a patient  in 

the  State  Hospital  at I agree  in  all 

respects  to  conform  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  said 
institution.  I understand  that  I shall  not  be  entitled  to  a 
discharge  until  I shall  have  given  the  superintendent  ten 
days  notice  of  my  desire  to  be  discharged. 


Attest : _ 

This  application  shall  be  accompanied  by  the  certificate 
of  a licensed  physician,  which  certificate  shall  state  that 
in  the  opinion  of  the  physician  the  applicant  is  a fit  subject 
for  admission  into  a hospital,  and  that  he  recommends  his 
admission.  The  certificate  of  the  clerk  of  the  superior  court 
need  not  accompany  this  application,  and  the  medical  direc- 
tor of  the  State  Hospital  shall  notify  the  clerk  of  court  of 
the  county  of  residence  of  the  patient  of  the  discharge  of  the 
patient.  The  superintendent  may,  if  he  think  it  a proper 
application,  receive  the  patient  thus  voluntarily  committed 
and  treat  him,  but  no  report  need  be  made  to  the  clerk  of 
court  of  the  county  of  his  settlement.  The  superintendent 
and  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  the  same  control  over 
patients  who  commit  themselves  voluntarily  as  they  have 
over  those  committed  under  the  regular  proceedings  here- 
inbefore provided  except  that  a voluntary  patient  shall  be 
entitled  to  a discharge  after  he  shall  have  given  the  super- 
intendent ten  days  notice  of  his  desire  to  be  discharged. 

Final  commitment  of  voluntarily  committed  patients  must 
proceed  through  the  same  channels  as  in  case  of  involun- 
tary commitment  of  an  allegedly  mentally  disordered  per- 
son. 

Sec.  3 3.  That  Section  12  2-63  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  rewritten  to  read  as  follows: 
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Sec.  122-63.  Proceedings  in  case  of  mentally  disordered 
citizens  of  another  State.— If  any  person  not  a citizen  or  a 
resident  of  this  State  but  a resident  or  citizen  of  another 
State  of  the  United  States  shall  be  ascertained  to  be  men- 
tally disordered,  the  clerk  of  court  shall  commit  such  men- 
tally disordered  person  to  a hospital  for  the  mentally  dis- 
ordered in  this  State.  Upon  the  admission  of  such  mentally 
disordered  person  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital  shall 
notify  the  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare 
that  the  mentally  disordered  person  is  a citizen  or  resident 
of  another  State  in  order  that  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Welfare  can  take  steps  to  transfer  such  mentally  disordered 
person  to  the  State  of  his  settlement.  If  the  State  of  the 
mentally  disordered  person’s  residence  shall  not  provide  for 
the  removal  of  the  said  person  from  this  State  to  the  State 
of  his  residence  or  citizenship  within  a reasonable  time  the 
superintendent  of  the  State  Hospital  shall  cause  him  to  be 
conveyed  directly  from  the  State  hospital  to  the  State  of 
which  he  is  a citizen  or  resident  and  delivered  there  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  proper  State  hospital.  The  cost  of  such 
proceedings  and  conveyance  away  from  the  State  shall  be 
borne  by  the  county  in  which  the  person  shall  have  been 
adjudged  to  be  mentally  disordered. 

Sec.  34.  That  Chapter  one  hundred  twenty-two  of  the 
General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by 
adding  thereto  a new  Section  to  follow  immediately  Sec- 
tion 122-63,  to  be  numbered  Section  122-63.1  and  to  read 
as  follows: 

Sec.  122-63.1.  Transfer  of  mentally  disordered  citizens 
of  North  Carolina  from  another  state  to  North  Carolina. — 
A mentally  disordered  citizen  of  North  Carolina  who  is  con- 
fined in  a State  hospital  for  the  mentally  disordered  in  an- 
other State  of  the  United  States  shall  be  transferred  directly 
to  the  proper  State  hospital  for  the  mentally  disordered  in 
North  Carolina  after  the  North  Carolina  State  Board  of 
Public  Welfare  has  determined  the  settlement  of  the 
said  mentally  disordered  citizen.  Commitment  of  said 
mentally  disordered  citizen  to  the  proper  State  hos- 
pital for  the  mentally  disordered  proceeds  through  the  usual 
channels  for  commitment  except  that  two  physicians  not 
connected  with  the  proper  State  hospital  for  the  mentally 
disordered  and  residing  in  the  county  of  the  said  proper 
hospital  may  examine  the  said  mentally  disordered  citizen 
as  to  the  status  of  said -citizen’s  mental  health.  Thereupon 
the  affidavits  of  said  physicians  are  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
clerk  of  court  in  the  county  in  which  the  said  alleged  men- 
tally disordered  citizen  is  settled.  On  the  basis  of  said 
affidavits  the  clerk  of  court  may  then  declare  the  alleged 
mentally  disordered  person  committed  to  the  proper  State 
hospital  for  the  usual  thirty  day  period. 

Sec.  35.  That  Section  122-66  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
“insane”  in  the  catch-line  and  in  lines  four  and  eight  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  “mentally  disordered.” 

Sec.  36.  That  Section  122-67  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  rewriting  the  first 
sentence  in  said  Section  to  read  as  follows: 

Upon  the  superintendent’s  certifying  the  facts  (a  copy 
of  which  certificate  shall  be  sent  to  the  clerk  of  superior 
court  of  county  of  settlement)  the  superintendent  may  dis- 
charge or  remove  from  the  hospital  any  person  admitted  as 
mentally  disordered  when  such  person  becomes  or  is  found 
to  be  of  sound  mind,  or  when  such  person  is  incurable  and 
in  the  opinion  of  the  superintendent  his  being  at  large  will 
not  be  injurious  to  himself  or  dangerous  to  the  community, 
or  the  superintendent  may  permit  such  person  to  go  to  the 
county  of  his  settlement  on  probation  when  in  the  opinion 
of  the  superintendent  it  will  not  be  injurious  to  himself  or 
dangerous  to  the  community;  and  the  superintendent  may 
discharge  or  remove  such  person  upon  other  sufficient 
causes  appearing  to  him,  and  whenever  any  such  person 
admitted  as  indigent  may  be  so  discharged  or  removed,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  of  the  county  of  his  settle- 
ment to  convey  such  person  to  his  county  at  its  expense,  and 
any  such  person  discharged  as  restored  or  probated  shall 
receive  from  such  hospital  a sum  of  money  sufficient  to  pay 
his  transportation  to  the  county  of  his  settlement,  which 
sum  shall  be  repaid  by  said  county,  and,  if  necessary,  the 
hospital  shall  provide  the  patient  with  decent  clothing. 

That  Section  122-67  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina  is  further  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  “in- 
sane” in  lines  thirty  and  thirty-one,  thirty-two,  thirty-four, 


thirty-seven  and  thirty-nine  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  “mentally  disordered.” 

That  Section  122-67  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North  | 
Carolina  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

Whenever  a patient  of  a State  hospital  is  discharged  on 
probation  or  parole,  the  discharge  shall  contain  the  date  on 
which  it  became  effective.  The  superintendent  of  the  hos- 
pital from  which  the  person  has  been  released  on  probation 
or  parole  shall  have  authority  to  revoke  such  probation  or 
parole  at  any  time,  upon  such  grounds  as  may  to  him  seem 
sufficient.  When  such  probation  or  parole  is  revoked,  the 
superintendent  shall  notify  the  sheriff  of  the  county  in 
which  the  person  released  on  probation  or  parole  is  located, 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  to  return  such  person 
to  the  hospital  from  which  released. 

Sec.  37.  That  Section  122-68  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  fol- 
lowing: “or  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  board  of  three 
directors  provided  for  in  the  preceding  Section.” 

That  Section  122-68  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina  is  further  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sen- 
tence of  said  Section. 

Sec.  38.  That  Sections  122-69,  122-70,  122-71  of  the  Gen- 
eral Statutes  of  North  Carolina  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  39.  That  Chapter  one  hundred  twenty-two  of  the 
General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by 
adding  thereto  a new  Section  to  follow  immediately  Section 
122-68,  to  be  numbered  122-68.1  and  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  122-68.1.  Superintendent  must  notify  Commissioner 
of  Mental  Health,  and  State  Hospitals  Board  of  Control  of 
unusually  dangerous  mentally  disordered  patients.  When- 
ever a person  is  found  by  the  State  hospital  psychiatrist  to 
be  unusually  dangerous  to  himself  or  others,  the  superin- 
tendent must  notify  the  Commissioner  of  Mental  Health  and 
the  State  Hospitals  Board  of  Control.  Such  a patient  can- 
not be  paroled  without  the  agreement  of  the  State  Hospitals 
Board  of  Control  and  the  Commissioner  of  Mental  Health. 

If  the  Commissioner  of  Mental  Health  finds  that  any  patient 
in  one  of  the  State  hospitals  is  unusually  dangerous  to  him- 
self or  to  others  he  may  place  the  patient  under  the  rules 
of  this  Section. 

Sec.  40.  That  Article  five  of  Chapter  one  hundred  twenty- 
two  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina  is  hereby 
amended  by  changing  the  name  of  said  Article  to  the  fol- 
lowing: “Private  Hospitals  for  the  Mentally  Disordered.” 

Sec.  41.  That  Section  122-72  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
“insane”  in  line  four  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
“mentally  disordered.” 

That  Section  122-72  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
“idiots”  in  line  four  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
“mental  defectives.” 

Sec.  42.  That  Section  122-73  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
“insane”  in  line  three  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  “mentally  disordered.” 

That  Section  122-73  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina  is  further  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
“idiots”  in  line  four  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
“mental  defectives.” 

Sec.  43.  That  Section  122-75  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
“insane”  in  lines  two,  five  and  six,  seven,  nine,  thirteen, 
sixteen  and  twenty-one  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  “mentally  disordered.” 

That  Section  122-75  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina  is  further  amended  by  striking  out  in  lines  six- 
teen, seventeen  and  eighteen  the  following:  “with  the  clerk 
of  the  court  or  justice  of  the  peace  who  made  the  examina- 
tion.” 

That  Section  122-75  is  further  amended  by  striking  out 
the  words  “or  justice”  in  line  nineteen. 

Sec.  44.  That  Section  122-7  6 of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  45.  That  Section  122-77  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
“insane”  in  line  three  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
“mentally  disordered.” 
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Sec.  46.  That  Section  122-78  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
“insane”  in  line  four  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
“mentally  disordered.” 

Sec.  47.  That  Section  122-79  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  phrase 
“in  private  hospital”  in  line  five  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  phrase  “the  private  hospital  to  which  the  person  is  to 
be  committed.” 

That  Section  122-79  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina  is  further  amended  by  striking  out  the  phrase  “a 
justice  of  the  peace  or”  in  line  eight. 

That  Section  122-79  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina  is  further  amended  by  rewriting  the  third  sentence 
of  said  section  to  read  as  follows: 

The  clerk  may,  as  he  sees  fit,  order  any  mentally  dis- 
ordered person  to  be  taken  to  a private  hospital  within  the 
State  instead  of  to  one  of  the  State  hospitals  and  his  warrant 
shall  be  sufficient  authority  for  holding  such  mentally  dis- 
ordered person  in  such  private  hospital. 

That  Section  122-79  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  “in- 
sane” in  lines  ten,  twelve,  twenty-one,  thirty-one  and  thirty- 
five  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  “mentally  dis- 
ordered.” 

That  Section  122-79  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
“idiots,”  in  line  thirty-two  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  “mental  defective.” 

Sec.  47%.  That  Chapter  122  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  thereto  a new 
section  to  follow  immediately  Section  122-81,  to  be  num- 
bered Section  12  2-81.1,  and  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  12  2-81.1.  Commitment  upon  patient’s  application  to 
private  hospital. — Any  person  believing  himself  to  be  of  un- 
sound mind  or  threatened  with  mental  disorder  may  volun- 
tarily commit  himself  to  a private  hospital  within  the  State 
according  to  the  procedure  prescribed  under  Section  122-62 
of  the  General  Statutes. 

Sec.  48.  That  Chapter  one  hundred  twenty-two  of  the 
General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by 
adding  thereto  a new  Section  to  follow  immediately  Section 
122-82  to  be  numbered  122-82.1  and  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  122-82.1.  Superintendent  must  notify  clerk  of  court 
when  mentally  disordered  person  is  paroled  or  discharged. — 
Whenever  a patient  who  has  been  committed  to  a private 
hospital  is  paroled  or  discharged  the  committing  clerk  of 
court  must  be  notified  by  the  superintendent  of  the  private 
hospital  as  provided  for  in  the  statutes  relating  to  the  State 
Hospitals. 

Sec.  49.  That  Chapter  one  hundred  twenty-two  of  the 
General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by 
adding  thereto  a new  Section  to  follow  Section  122-82,  to 
be  numbered  122-82.2  and  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  122-82.2.  Superintendent  must  notify  of  escape. — 
Whenever  a patient  who  has  been  committed  to  a private 
hospital  escapes  from  that  hospital  the  committing  clerk 
of  court,  committing  physicians,  and  the  sheriff  of  the 
county  in  which  the  patient  is  settled  must  be  notified  by 
the  superintendent  of  the  private  hospital. 

Sec.  50.  That  Section  122-80  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
“inmate”  in  line  two  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
“patient.” 

That  Section  122-80  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  “in- 
sane” in  line  eight  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
“mentally  disordered.” 

That  Section  12  2-80  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  “idiot” 
in  line  eight  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  “mental 
defective.” 

Sec.  51.  That  Section  122-81  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
“insane”  in  the  catch-line  and  in  line  three  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  words  “mentally  disordered.” 

That  Section  122-81  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina  is  further  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  “idiot” 
in  line  three  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  “men- 
tal defective.” 


Sec.  52.  That  Article  six  of  Chapter  one  hundred  twenty- 
two  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina  is  hereby 
amended  by  changing  the  title  to  said  Article  to  “Mentally 
Disordered  Criminals.” 

Sec.  53.  That  Section  122-83  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
“insane”  in  the  catch-line  and  in  lines  two,  four,  nine  and 
fifteen  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  “mentally 
disordered.” 

Sec.  54.  That  Section  122-84  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
“insanity”  in  the  catch-line  and  in  line  seven  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  words  “mental  disorder.” 

Sec.  55.  That  Section  122-85  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
“insane”  in  the  catch-line  and  in  lines  one,  four,  six  and 
seven  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  “mentally 
disordered.” 

Sec.  56.  That  Section  122-86  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
“insanity”  in  the  catch-line  and  in  lines  two,  twelve  and 
twenty-four  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  “mental 
disorder.” 

Sec.  57.  That  Section  122-87  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
“insane”  in  line  two  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
“mentally  disordered.” 

Sec.  58.  That  Section  122-88  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
“mania”  in  the  catch-line  and  in  line  eight  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  word  “tendency.” 

That  Section  122-8  8 of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina  is  further  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  “in- 
sane” in  lines  eight  and  nine  and  thirteen  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  words  “mentally  disordered.” 

Sec.  59.  That  Section  122-89  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
“insane”  in  lines  three  and  four  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  “mentally  disordered.” 

Sec.  60.  That  Chapter  one  hundred  twenty-two  of  the 
General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by 
adding  thereto  a new  Section  to  follow  immediately  Section 
122-90,  to  be  numbered  122-90.1  and  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  122-90.1.  Alleged  criminal  may  be  committed  for 
observation. — Any  alleged  criminal  indicted  on  a felony 
charge  may,  on  the  recommendations  of  the  presiding  judge 
of  the  Superior  court,  be  committed  to  a State  hospital  or 
to  some  other  suitable  place  for  a period  not  exceeding 
thirty  days  for  observation. 

Sec.  61.  That  there  is  hereby  created  a Mental  Health 
Council  to  be  composed  of  the  following  persons: 

Superintendent  of  Mental  Hygiene. 

The  Chairman  of  the  North  Carolina  Hospitals  Board  of 
Control. 

The  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare. 

The  Director  of  the  Division  of  Psychiatric  and  Psycho- 
logical Services  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare. 

General  Business  Manager  for  Institutions. 

The  State  Public  Health  Officer. 

A representative  of  the  North  Carolina  Clerks  of  Court 
Association. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Board 
of  Public  Instruction. 

The  Commissioner  of  Correctional  Institutions. 

The  psychiatric  advisor  on  the  Advisory  Panel  of  Medical 
Specialists  for  the  physical  restoration  program  of  the  Di- 
vision of  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  North  Carolina 
State  Board  of  Public  Instruction. 

A representative  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina. 

A representative  of  the  North  Carolina  Neuropsychiatric 
Association. 

A representative  of  the  North  Carolina  Mental  Hygiene 
Society. 

.A  representative  of  the  department  of  psychiatry  of  each 
of  the  four-year  medical  schools  in  the  State. 
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The  Mental  Health  Council  shall  choose  its  own  chairman. 
The  function  of  the  Mental  Health  Council  shall  be  to 
consider  ways  and  means  to  promote  mental  health  in  North 
Carolina  and  to  study  needs  for  new  legislation  pertaining 
to  mental  health  of  the  citizens  of  the  State. 

The  council  shall  meet  at  least  twice  a year  and  shall  file 
an  annual  report  with  the  Governor. 

The  members  of  the  Mental  Health  Council  shall  not  be 
considered  as  State  officers  within  the  meaning  of  Article 
fourteen,  Section  seven  of  the  North  Carolina  Constitution. 

Sec.  62.  That  all  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with 
this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sfc.  63.  That  this  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect 
from  and  after  its  ratification. 

Ratified  March  20,  1945. 

S.  B.  292 — Ail  Act  Authorizing  Counties  of  One  Hundred 
Thousand  Population  or  Over  to  Provide  Hospital  Facili- 
ties for  the  Sick  and  Afflicted  Poor  of  the  County  in  Con- 
junction With  a City  in  Its  Borders  Having  Seventy-Five 
Thousand  Population  or  Over,  and  to  Levy  a Tax  Therefor 
by  Such  County  and  City  and  to  Create  a Commission  to 
Administer  Such  Facilities. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Authority  is  hereby  granted  to  the  board  of 
commissioners  of  any  county  in  the  State  now  or  hereafter 
having  a population  of  one  hundred  thousand  or  over  and  a 
city  within  its  borders  now  or  hereafter  having  a population 
of  seventy-five  thousand  or  over  to  provide  adequate  hospital 
facilities  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  afflicted  poor  of  such 
county.  The  exercise  of  the  authority  hereby  granted 
through  the  contracts  herein  referred  to,  and  the  appropria- 
tions and  taxes  for  the  construction,  installation,  and  main- 
tenance of  such  facilities  are  hereby  declared  to  be  for 
necessary  expenses  and  for  a special  purpose  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution  of  North  Carolina  and  for  which 
the  special  approval  of  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Caro- 
lina is  hereby  given,  and  shall  be  valid  and  binding  without 
a vote  of  the  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  of  the  county, 
and  are  expressly  exempted  and  excepted  from  any  limita- 
tion, condition  or  restriction  prescribed  by  the  County  Fiscal 
Control  Act  and  acts  amendatory  thereof.  The  full  faith 
and  credit  of  any  such  county  shall  be  deemed  to  be  pledged 
for  the  payment  of  the  amounts  due  under  said  contracts 
and  the  special  approval  of  the  General  Assembly  of  North 
Carolina  is  hereby  given  to  the  execution  thereof  and  to  the 
levy  of  a special  ad  valorem  tax  not  to  exceed  ten  cents 
(10c)  on  the  one  hundred  dollars  ($100.00)  value  of  prop- 
erty, in  addition  to  other  taxes  for  general  purposes  author- 
ized by  law,  for  the  special  purpose  of  the  payment  of  the 
amounts  to  become  due  thereunder.  The  board  of  aldermen 
of  any  such  city  is  also  authorized  to  levy,  for  the  purposes 
herein  provided,  a special  ad  valorem  tax  not  to  exceed  ten 
cents  (10c)  on  the  one  hundred  dollars  ($100.00)  value  of 
property,  in  addition  to  other  taxes  for  general  purposes 
authorized  by  law.  The  term  “Board  of  Aldermen,”  as  used 
in  this  Act,  shall  be  deemed  to  include  any  governing  body 
of  any  municipality  coming  within  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  by  whatever  name  designated. 

Sec.  2.  The  authority  hereby  granted  shall  be  exercised 
only  by  agreement  between  the  board  of  commissioners  of 
the  county  and  the  board  of  aldermen  of  the  city  upon  a 
plan  of  hospital  care  for  the  sick  and  afflicted  poor  of  the 
county  as  herein  provided.  Such  plan  shall  be  embodied 
in  a resolution,  adopted  by  a majority  vote  of  each  board 
before  becoming  effective,  and  may  be  enlarged,  diminished 
or  altered  from  time  to  time  by  a majority  vote  of  each 
board  not  inconsistent  herewith.  The  plan  shall  provide  fob 
(a)  the  time  when  it  shall  become  effective,  (b)  the  election 
of  a City-County  Hospital  Commission  to  administer  the 
hospitals  covered  by  the  plan,  (c)  the  respective  financial 
obligations  of  the  county  and  the  city  with  respect  to  the 
construction  of  any  hospitals  covered  by  the  plan,  and  (d) 
such  other  arrangements,  provisions,  and  details  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary,  requisite  or  proper  to  provide  adequate 
hospital  facilities  for  the  sick  and  afflicted  poor  of  the 
county. 

Sec.  3.  If  the  governing  bodies  of  any  such  county  and 
city  deem  it  advisable  to  include  within  the  plan  any  exist- 
ing municipal  hospital  or  any  new  hospital  which  the  city 
proposes  to  erect  with  the  proceeds  of  a bond  issue  approved 
by  the  registered  voters  thereof,  then  in  that  event,  the 
commissioners  of  such  county  are  authorized  to  contract 
with  the  city  for  the  construction  of  additional  hospital 


facilities,  over  and  above  those  to  be  paid  for  by  the  city 
with  the  funds  derived  from  such  bond  issue  and  from  other 
sources,  for  the  hospitalization  of  the  sick  and  afflicted  poor 
of  the  county  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  and  embodied  in  said  plan  by  the  governing 
bodies  of  the  county  and  the  city,  provided  the  annual  pay- 
ments by  the  county  to  the  city  toward  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing such  additional  hospital  facilities  shall  not  exceed  fifteen 
per  cent  of  the  total  cost  thereof,  and  provided  further  that 
the  annual  deficit,  if  any,  in  the  operation  of  such  hospital 
or  in  the  operation  of  any  other  hospital  covered  by  the 
plan  for  the  treatment  of  the  sick  and  afflicted  poor  of  the 
county  shall  be  borne  and  paid  by  the  city  and  county  in 
such  proportion  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  their  governing 
bodies.  In  no  event  shall  the  annual  payment  of  the  city 
exceed  two-thirds  of  such  annual  deficit.  In  the  event  a 
new  hospital  is  constructed  as  herein  provided,  it  shall  be 
located  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  and  the  name 
of  the  hospital  and  site  selected  and  all  contracts  for  the 
construction  thereof  shall  be  approved  by  a majority  vote 
of  the  governing  boards  of  the  city  and  county  meeting  in 
joint  session,  each  body  voting  as  a unit,  but  in  the  event 
of  disagreement  the  majority  vote  of  the  board  of  aldermen 
of  the  city  shall  prevail.  One-third  of  all  beds  in  the  hos- 
pitals covered  by  the  plan  shall  be  reserved  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  indigent  sick. 

Sec.  4.  City-County  Hospital  Commission.  Following  the 
adoption  of  the  agreement  covering  a plan  of  hospitalization 
for  the  sick  and  afflicted  poor  of  the  county,  the  county 
commissioners  and  the  governing  board  of  the  city  shall 
meet  in  a joint  session  in  the  county  court  house  and  elect 
a City-County  Hospital  Commission,  to  be  composed  of  nine 
members,  six  of  whom  shall  be  residents  of  the  city  and 
three  of  whom  shall  be  residents  of  other  sections  of  the 
county.  Three  members  of  the  commission  shall  be  elected 
to  serve  for  a term  of  two  years,  three  for  a term  of  four 
years,  and  three  for  a term  of  six  years,  and  thereafter 
three  members  shall  be  elected  biennially  for  a term  of  six 
years.  Vacancies  from  any  cause  shall  be  filled  by  the  two 
governing  bodies  meeting  in  joint  session. 

The  mayor  of  the  participating  city  shall  be  chairman 
and  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  commissioners  of  the 
county  shall  be  vice-chairman.  At  the  first  meeting,  the 
commission  shall  elect  a secretary  who  need  not  be  a mem- 
ber of  the  commission.  The  commission  shall  meet  at  least 
once  a month  and  special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the' 
chairman  at  such  other  times  as  he  may  designate.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  chairman  to  call  a special  meeting  of  the 
commission  upon  written  request  of  a majority  of  the  mem- 
bers thereof.  The  secretary  shall  keep  written  minutes 
of  all  meetings  of  the  commission  and  report  to  the  govern- 
ing bodies.  The  members  of  the  commission  shall  serve 
without  compensation. 

The  City-County  Hospital  Commission  shall  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  county  commissioners  of  the  county  and 
the  board  of  aldermen  of  the  city  regarding  the  operation 
of  any  hospital  covered  by  the  City-County  Hospital  plan 
or  system  and  shall  discharge  such  other  duties  as  the 
county  commissioners  of  the  county  and  the  board  of  aider- 
men  may  impose  upon  the  commission.  In  addition,  such 
commission  shall  have  all  powers  and  discharge  all  duties 
now  vested  in  any  hospital  commission  of  any  such  city  by 
the  ordinances  or  charter  thereof  not  inconsistent  herewith. 

Not  later  than  June  first  of  each  year  the  City-County 
Hospital  Commission  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  gov- 
erning bodies  of  the  county  and  city  a proposed  budget  for 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  each  hospital  covered  by 
the  plan  agreed  upon  by  the  governing  bodies  of  the  city 
and  county.  On  or  before  June  fifteenth  of  each  year,  the 
county  commissioners  and  the  board  of  aldermen  shall  adopt 
in  a joint  meeting  the  budget  under  which  the  several  hos- 
pitals covered  by  the  plan  shall  operate  during  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

Sec.  5.  Superintendent  of  Hospitals. — At  a joint  meeting 
of  the  board  of  commissioners  and  the  board  of  aldermen, 
at  which  the  City-County  Hospital  Commission  is  elected, 
there  shall  also  be  elected  a superintendent  of  hospitals  to 
serve  for  a term  of  twelve  months.  The  compensation  of 
the  superintendent  and  of  the  personnel  of  the  several  hos- 
pitals covered  by  the  plan  shall  be  fixed  by  the  commission- 
ers of  the  county  and  the  board  of  aldermen  of  the  city  in 
a joint  meeting.  The  superintendent  shall  be  subject  to 
removal  by  the  commissioners  and  by  the  board  of  aldermen 
at  will  in  joint  meeting,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bership of  both  boards  vote  in  favor  of  such  removal. 
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The  superintendent  of  hospitals  shall  have  supervision 
of  the  operation  of  the  hospitals  covered  by  the  plan  and 
shall  have  the  powers  now  prescribed  by  the  ordinances 
of  the  city  and  he  shall  likewise  enforce  all  rules  and  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  governing  bodies  of  the  county' 
and  the  city. 

Sec.  6.  Revenue. — The  board  of  commissioners  of  the 
county  and  the  board  of  aldermen  of  the  city  are  hereby 
respectively  authorized  and  empowered  to  levy  a tax  on 
property  in  addition  to  other  taxes  for  general  purposes,  not 
to  exceed  ten  cents  (10c)  on  the  one  hundred  dollars 
($100.00)  value  of  property  annually,  to  provide  hospital 
care  for  the  sick  and  afflicted  poor  of  the  county  and  the 
city.  All  revenues  so  derived  shall  be  carried  by  each  gov- 
erning body  as  a separate  fund  and  expenditures  for  such 
purpose  shall  be  charged  respectively  against  such  fund. 
Other  revenues  received  from  the  operation  of  the  hospitals 
covered  by  the  plan  shall  be  carried  in  the  same  funds.  The 
funds  of  the  county  and  the  city  for  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  such  hospital  facilities  shall  be  applied  by  the 
governing  bodies  toward  the  payment  of  any  annual  deficit 
arising  from  the  treatment  of  the  sick  and  afflicted  poor  in 
any  of  the  hospitals  covered  by  the  plan  agreed  upon  by 
the  governing  bodies,  subject  to  the  limitations  hereinbefore 
provided,  and  shall  be  disbursed  by  the  finance  officer  of 
the  city  on  vouchers  approved  by  the  superintendent  of 
hospitals,  provided  appropriations  for  such  expenditures 
have  been  made  and  a sufficient  balance  is  available.  All 
purchases  shall  be  made  through  the  purchasing  department 
of  the  city.  The  portion  of  the  funds  charged  to  the  county 
shall  be  paid  not  later  than  thirty  days  from  the  close  of 
each  fiscal  year  to  the  finance  officer  of  the  city,  to  be  appli- 
ed as  hereinbefore  provided. 

The  governing  bodies  of  the  county  and  the  city  meeting 
in  joint  session  shall  set  aside  each  year  out  of  the  hospital 
plan  revenues  a sum  not  to  exceed  ten  per  cent  of  the  origi- 
nal cost  of  the  hospital  plants  covered  by  the  plan,  including 
land,  buildings  and  equipment,  for  future  expansion  and 
modernization  of  building  and  appurtenances,  the  funds  so 
set  aside  to  be  deposited  with  the  sinking  fund  commission 
of  the  city  and  kept  separate  by  it  from  other  funds  handled 
by  it,  and  the  investments  of  such  funds  to  be  governed  by 
the  laws  pertaining  to  the  city  sinking  funds.  The  expend- 
iture of  all  or  any  part  of  said  accumulated  funds  shall  be 
made  upon  recommendation  of  the  City-County  Hospital 
Commission  to  both  governing  bodies,  meeting  in  joint  ses- 
sion. 

In  anticipation  of  the  annual  payments  to  be  made  by 
the  county  toward  the  cost  of  constructing  the  additional 
facilities  hereinbefore  referred  to,  the  city  is  authorized  to 
advance  such  additional  funds  and  if  necessary  to  issue  its 
short-term  securities  for  that  purpose.  If  such  short-term 
securities  are  issued  by  the  city,  interest  thereon  shall  be 
paid  by  the  county. 

Sec.  7.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  application 
thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstances  be  held  invalid,  such 
invalidity  shall  not  affect  any  other  provision  or  application 
of  the  Act  which  be  given  effect  without  the  invalid  pro- 
vision or  application,  and  to  this  end  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  are  declared  to  be  severable. 

Sec.  8.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  and  all  provisions 
of  the  charter  of  any  participating  city  or  clauses  of  such 
charter  provisions  in  conflict  with  this  Act  are  hereby  re- 
pealed to  the  extent  of  such  conflict. 

Sec.  9.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from 
and  after  its  ratification. 

Ratified  March  13,  1945. 


S.  B.  318 — An  Act  to  Amend  Section  48-5  of  the  General 
Statutes  of  North  Carolina  Relating  to  Consent  in  Adop- 
tion Proceedings. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Amend  Section  48-5  of  the  General  Statutes 
of  North  Carolina  by  striking  out  the  period  appearing  im- 
mediately after  the  word  “part”  in  line  thirty  of  said  section 
and  by  inserting  in  lieu  of  said  period  a comma  and  the 
following:  “or  if  the  court  finds  as  a fact  there  is  no  person 
or  persons  qualified  to  give  legal  consent  as  provided  in  this 
section  the  court  may  appoint  some  suitable  person  or  the 
county  superintendent  of  public  welfare  of  the  county  in 


which  the  child  resides  to  act  in  the  proceedings  as  next 
friend  of  the  child  to  give  or  withhold  such  consent.” 

Sec.  2.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this 
Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from 
and  after  its  ratification. 

Ratified  March  19,  1945. 


S.  B.  320 — An  Act  to  Amend  Section  48-6  of  the  General 

Statutes  of  North  Carolina  Relating  to  the  Inheritance 

and  Succession  of  Property  in  Adoption  Proceedings. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Amend  Section  48-6  of  the  General  Statutes 
of  North  Carolina  by  adding  a proviso  at  the  end  of  said 
section  which  said  proviso  shall  read  as  follows: 

Provided  that  where  an  adoption  proceeding  has  been 
instituted  under  the  provisions  of  this  Chapter  and  an  inter- 
locutory decree  has  been  entered  or  a tentative  approval  and 
order  of  adoption  has  been  entered  as  provided  by  Section 
48-5  and  the  petitioner  or  one  of  the  petitioners  dies  and  in 
said  proceeding  it  is  sought  to  adopt  the  child  for  life  then 
and  in  that  event  the  said  child  shall  have  all  of  the  rights 
of  inheritance  and  succession  of  property  to,  through  or 
from  the  deceased  petitioner  as  is  provided  for  in  this  sec- 
tion in  cases  where  a final  order  granting  letters  of  adoption 
has  been  entered  or  made. 

Sec.  2.  That  all  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with 
this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from 
and  after  its  ratification. 

Ratified  March  19,  1945. 


H.  B.  3 — An  Act  to  Amend  Sections  One,  Seven,  Eleven, 
Thirteen,  Nineteen  and  Twenty-Six  of  Article  I of  the  Con- 
stitution of  North  Carolina,  and  to  Rewrite  Said  Sections 
Changing  the  Word  “Men”  to  “Persons”  Therein;  To 
Provide  Against  Exclusion  of  Women  From  Jury  Service 
On  Account  of  Sex,  and  to  Amend  Section  One  of  Article 
VI  Thereof  by  Rewriting  the  Same  Omitting  the  Word 
“Male,”  Limiting  the  Right  to  Vote  in  This  State. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  Sections  one,  seven,  eleven,  thirteen, 
nineteen  and  twenty-six  of  Article  I of  the  Constitution  of 
North  Carolina  be  rewritten  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  equality  and  rights  of  persons.  That  we 
hold  it  to  be  self-evident  that  all  persons  are  created  equal; 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalien- 
able rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  the  enjoyment 
of  the  fruits  of  their  own  labor,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness. 

Sec.  7.  Exclusive  Emoluments,  et  cetera.  No  person  or 
set  of  persons  are  entitled  to  exclusive  or  separate  emolu- 
ments or  privileges  from  the  community  but  in  consideration 
of  public  services. 

Sec.  11.  In  criminal  prosecutions.  In  all  criminal  prose- 
cutions, every  person  charged  with  crime  has  the  right  to 
be  informed  of  the  accusation  and  to  confront  the  accusers 
and  witnesses  with  other  testimony,  and  to  have  counsel  for 
defense,  and  not  be  compelled  to  give  self-incriminating 
evidence,  or  to  pay  costs,  jail  fees,  or  necessary  witness  fees 
of  the  defense,  unless  found  guilty. 

Sec.  13.  Right  of  jury.  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of 
any  crime  but  by  the  unanimous  verdict  of  a jury  of  good 
and  lawful  persons  in  open  court.  The  Legislature  may, 
howeved,  provide  other  means  of  trial,  for  petty  misde- 
meanors, with  the  right  of  appeal. 

Sec.  19.  Controversies  at  law  respecting  property.  In  all 
controversies  at  law  respecting  property,  the  ancient  mode 
of  trial  by  jury  is  one  of  the  best  securities  of  the  rights  of 
the  people,  and  ought  to  remain  sacred  and  inviolable.  No 
person  shall  be  excluded  from  jury  service  on  account  of 
sex. 
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Sec.  26.  Religious  liberty.  All  persons  have  a natural 
and  inalienable  right  to  worship  Almighty  God  according 
to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences,  and  no  human  au- 
thority should,  in  any  case  whatever,  control  or  interfere 
with  the  rights  of  conscience. 

Sec.  2.  That  Section  one  of  Article  VI  of  the  Constitution 
of  North  Carolina  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Who  may  vote.  Every  person  born  in  the 
United  States,  and  every  person  who  has  been  naturalized, 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  possessing  the  qualifications 
set  out  in  this  article,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  election 
by  the  people  of  the  State,  except  as  herein  otherwise  pro- 
vided. 

Sec.  3.  That  these  amendments  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
qualified  voters  in  the  State  at  the  next  general  election,  in 
the  same  way  and  manner,  and  under  the  same  rules  and 
regulations  as  provided  in  the  laws  governing  general  elec- 
tions in  this  State. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  electors  favoring  the  adoption  of  these 
amendments  shall  vote  a ballot  on  which  shall  be  written 
or  printed  the  words  “For  Amendments  Making  the  Consti- 
tution Equally  Applicable  to  Men  and  Women.” 

Sec.  5.  That  the  election  upon  these  amendments  shall 
be  conducted  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  rules 
and  regulations  as  provided  by  the  laws  governing  general 
elections;  and,  if  a majority  of  the  votes  cast  be  in  favor  of 
the  amendments,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Governor  of  the 
State  to  certify  the  amendments  under  the  seal  of  the  State 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  shall  enroll  the  same  amend- 
ments so  certified  among  the  permanent  records  of  his  office, 
and  the  same  shall  be  in  force  and  every  part  thereof,  from 
and  after  the  date  of  such  certification. 

Sec.  6.  That  all  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  7.  That  this  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from 
and  after  its  ratification. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times  and  ratified, 
this  the  15th  day  of  March,  1945. 


H.  B.  17  (as  Amended  by  H.  B.  826) — An  Act  to  Amend 
Section  130-102  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North  Caro- 
lina So  As  to  Require  a Certified  Copy  of  the  Birth  Certifi- 
cate to  be  Supplied  Each  Child  at  Birth. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Section  130-102  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  changing  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  to  a colon  and  adding  the  following  pro- 
viso : 

Provided  that  upon  the  receipt  of  a certificate  of  birth 
as  provided  in  Section  130-99,  unless  said  child  was  born 
out  of  wedlock,  the  state  registrar  shall  within  three  months 
forward  a certified  copy  thereof  for  the  child  to  the  address 
of  the  mother,  if  living;  and  if  not,  to  the  father  or  person 
standing  in  loco  parentis  to  said  child.  No  fee  shall  be 
collected  for  supplying  this  certificate. 

Sec.  2.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this 
Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and 
after  May  1,  1945. 

Ratified  January  31,  1945. 


H.  B.  49 — An  Act  to  Amend  Section  108-11  of  the  General 
Statutes  of  North  Carolina  Relating  to  the  Appointment 
of  Members  of  County  Boards  of  Public  Welfare. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Section  108-11  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  sec- 
ond paragraph  of  said  section  and  substituting  therefor  the 
following: 

The  respective  appointments  shall  be  made  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  April,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty- 
five  and  shall  be  effective  as  of  that  date.  In  order  to  secure 
overlapping  terms  of  office  and  to  give  continuity  of  policy, 
the  first  appointment  of  the  county  commissioners  shall  be 
for  a term  of  two  years;  the  first  appointment  of  the  State 


Board  of  Public  Welfare  shall  be  for  a term  of  three  years; 
and  the  first  appointment  of  the  third  member  shall  be  for 
a term  of  one  year;  but  at  the  expiration  of  the  terms  of  the 
three  appointees  their  successors  shall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  three  years  each.  Appointments  to  fill  vacancies 
shall  be  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  of  office.  Prior  ser- 
vice on  a county  welfare  board  shall  not  disqualify  any 
person  for  service  under  this  article,  but  no  member  shall 
be  eligible  in  the  future  to  serve  more  than  two  successive 
terms. 

Sec.  2.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this 
Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and 
after  its  ratification. 

Ratified  February  3,  1945. 


H.  B.  50 — An  Act  to  Permit  the  State  Board  of  Public  Wel- 
fare to  Inspect  and  License  Boarding  Homes,  Rest  Homes 
or  Convalescent  Homes  for  the  Aged  and  [^Mentally  or 
Physically  Infirm. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Section  108-3  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
another  paragraph  as  follows: 

15.  To  establish  standards,  provide  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  operation  of,  and  to  inspect  and  license  boarding 
homes,  rest  homes  or  convalescent  homes  for  persons  who 
are  aged  or  mentally  or  physically  infirm  and  who  are  not 
related  or  connected  by  blood  or  marriage  to  the  applicant 
for  license  when  a charge  is  made  for  such  care.  Provided, 
said  homes  care  for  two  or  more  persons  who  obtain  services 
from  the  county  public  welfare  department  or  are  supported 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  public  welfare  funds.  Such  license 
shall  be  valid  for  one  year  from  the  date  of  issuance  unless 
revoked  earlier  by  the  board  for  cause.  Such  homes  shall 
be  under  the  supervision  of  the  board,  and  its  agents  may 
at  any  time  visit  and  inspect  the  homes.  Licensing  authority 
shall  not  apply  to  any  institution  established,  maintained 
or  operated  by  any  unit  of  government  nor  to  commercial 
inns  or  hotels. 

Sec.  2.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this 
Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from 
and  after  its  ratification. 

Ratified  February  20,  1945. 


H.  B.  90 — An  Act  Relating  to  the  Establishment  of  City  and 

County  Juvenile  Court  by  Amending  Sections  110-22  and 

110-44  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Section  110-44  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  clause 
between  the  comma  in  line  two  and  the  comma  in  line  four 
which  reads,  “by  the  Census  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  twenty,  ten  thousand  or  more  shall  maintain  a juvenile 
court”  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof,  the  following: 

“By  the  last  Federal  Census  report,  ten  thousand  or  more 
may  maintain  a juvenile  court.” 

The  said  Section  110-44  is  further  amended  by  striking 
out  the  word  “must”  between  the  words  “city”  and  “estab- 
lish” in  line  eleven  of  the  second  paragraph  and  substitut- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  word  “may.” 

Sec.  2.  Section  110-22  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  all  of  lines 
eleven  and  twelve  and  the  first  word  in  line  thirteen  of  the 
second  paragraph  which  reads,  “that  in  counties,  where 
the  county  seat  is  a city  containing  twenty-five  thousand 
inhabitants  or  more,”  and  by  striking  out  the  words  “such 
counties”  in  line  thirteen  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof, 
“any  county.” 

Sec,  3.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this 
Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from 
and  after  its  ratification. 

Ratified  February  20,  1945. 
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H.  B.  113 — An  Act  to  Amend  the  Compulsory  Attendance 

Law,  Increasing  the  School  Attendance  Age  to  Sixteen 

Years,  Amending  Section  115-302  of  the  General  Statutes. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  Section  115-302  of  the  General  Statutes 
of  North  Carolina  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  amended  by 
changing  the  phrase  therein  “between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
fourteen  years”  to  read:  between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
fifteen  years  during  the  twelve  months  following  July  first, 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-five,  and  between  the 
ages  of  seven  and  sixteen  years  thereafter:  Provided  that 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  for  the  duration 
of  the  war  and  six  months  thereafter  to  children  living  on 
farms,  or  engaged  in  commercial  fishing  or  fisheries. 

Provided  that  the  superintendent  and/or  principal  of  any 
school  where  any  male  child,  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  sixteen  years,  is  required  to  attend,  may  excuse  said 
child  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  any  gainful  occupation 
and/or  employment  permitted  by  the  labor  laws  of  this 
State:  This  proviso  to  expire  six  months  after  the  duration 
of  World  War  Number  Two. 

Sec.  2.  That  all  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with 
this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from 
and  after  July  first,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty- 
five. 

Ratified  March  19,  1945. 


H.  B.  248 — An  Act  to  Amend  the  General  Statutes  of  North 

Carolina  Relative  to  the  Birth  Certificate  of  a Child  Whose 

Name  is  Changed  in  An  Adoption  Proceeding. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Section  48-7  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  48-7.  Change  of  name;  new  certificates;  copy  to 
register  of  deeds.  For  proper  cause  shown  the  court  may 
decree  that  the  name  of  the  child  shall  be  changed  to  such 
name  as  may  he  prayed  in  the  petition.  When  the  name  of 
any  child  is  so  changed,  the  court  shall  immediately  report 
such  change  to  the  bureau  of  vital  statistics  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health.  Upon  receipt  of  the  report,  the  state  regis- 
trar of  the  bureau  of  vital  statistics  shall  prepare  a new 
birth  certificate  for  the  child  named  in  the  report,  which 
shall  contain  the  following  information:  name  of  child,  sex, 
color,  date  of  birth,  name  of  adoptive  father,  maiden  name 
of  adoptive  mother,  and  such  other  pertinent  information 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  State  Board  of  Health.  No 
reference  shall  be  made  on  the  new  certificate  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  child,  nor  shall  the  adopting  parents  he  referred 
to  as  foster  parents.  The  state  registrar  shall  place  the 
original  certificate  of  birth  and  all  papers  in  his  hand  per- 
taining to  the  adoption  under  seal  which  shall  not  be  broken 
except  by  order  of  a court  of  competent  jurisdiction.  There- 
after, when  a certified  copy  of  the  certificate  of  birth  of 
such  person  is  issued,  it  shall  be  a copy  of  the  new  birth 
certificate,  except  when  an  order  of  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction shall  require  the  issuance  of  a copy  of  the  original 
certificate  of  birth,  the  state  registrar  shall  forward  a copy 
of  the  new  birth  certificate  to  the  register  of  deeds  of  the 
North  Carolina  county  where  the  proceedings  for  adoption 
was  instituted. 

Sec.  2.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this 
Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  upon  its  ratifi- 
cation. 

Ratified  February  15,  1945. 


H.  B.  318 — An  Act  to  Amend  Sections  51-9  and  51-10  of 
the  General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina  So  As  to  Change 
Treatment  Acquirements  of  Diseased  Marriage  Applicants 
in  the  Light  of  Modern  Practice. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Section  51-9  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina  is  hereby  amended  as  follows: 


(1)  Strike  out  the  words  “in  the  infectious  or  communi- 
cable stage”  in  lines  nine  and  ten. 

(2)  Strike  out  the  words  “is  negative”  in  line  fifteen  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  “was  made.” 

Sec.  2.  Section  51-10  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  rewriting  said  section  to 
read  as  follows: 

Sec.  51-10.  Exceptions  to  Sec.  51-9. — Exceptions  to  Sec- 
tion 51-9,  in  case  of  persons  who  have  been  infected  with 
a venereal  disease,  are  permissible  only  under  the  following 
conditions: 

(1)  When  the  applicant  has  completed  treatment  and  is 
certified  by  a regularly  licensed  physician  as  having  been 
cured  or  probated,  and  when  said  physician  has  certified 
that  he  has  informed  both  the  applicant  and  the  proposed 
marital  partner  of  any  possible  future  infectivity  of  the 
applicant, 

(2)  When  the  applicant  is  found  to  be  in  that  stage  of 
such  disease  that  is  not  communicable  to  the  marital  partner 
as  certified  by  a regularly  licensed  physician,  provided  that 
the  applicant  signs  an  agreement  to  take  adequate  treatment 
until  cured  or  probated. 

(3)  When  the  applicant  is  pregnant  and  it  is  necessary 
to  protect  the  legitimacy  of  the  offspring,  provided  that  the 
applicant  signs  an  agreement  to  take  adequate  treatment 
until  cured  or  probated, 

(4)  When  the  applicant  and  the  proposed  marital  partner 
are  both  infected  with  the  same  disease  and  have  signed 
an  agreement  to  take  treatment  until  cured  or  probated. 

Sec.  3.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this 
Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and 
after  its  ratification. 

Ratified  March  14,  1945. 


H.  B.  450 — An  Act  to  Amend  Section  115-309  and  115-310 
of  the  General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina  Relating  to  the 
Compulsory  School  Attendance  of  Deaf  and  Blind  Chil- 
dren. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Section  115-309  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
“seven”  in  line  six  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof,  the  word 
“six,”  and  striking  out  the  world  “seven”  in  line  nine  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof,  the  word  “six.” 

Sec.  2.  Amend  Section  115-310  of  the  General  Statutes 
by  striking  out  all  of  said  section  after  the  word  “provided 
(1)”  in  line  nine,  and  including  the  figure  (2)  in  line  thir- 
teen. 

Sec.  3.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this 
Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from 
and  after  its  ratification. 

Ratified  March  10,  1945. 


H.  B.  479 — An  Act  to  Amend  Section  130-225.1  of  the  Gen- 
eral Statutes,  to  Prevent  the  Spread  of  Tuberculosis. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1-  That  Section  130-225.1  of  the  General  Stat- 
utes shall  be  rewritten  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  130-225.1.  Any  person  having  tuberculosis  in  the 
communicable  form  who,  after  being  instructed  by  an  agent 
of  the  county  or  city  board  of  health  as  to  precautions  neces- 
sary to  be  taken  to  protect  the  members  of  such  person’s 
household  or  the  community  from  becoming  infected  by 
tuberculosis  communicated  by  such  person,  shall  wilfully 
refuse  to  follow  such  instructions  shall  be  guilty  of  a mis- 
demeanor, and,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  imprisoned 
in  the  Prison  Department  of  the  North  Carolina  Sanatorium; 
or,  if  the  defendant  is  a female,  such  female  shall  be  im 
prisoned  in  the  hospital  section  of  the  Woman’s  Division 
of  the  State’s  Prison  until  provision  is  made  for  caring  for 
female  prisoners  at  the  North  Carolina  Sanatorium.  For  the 
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first  offense  the  term  of  imprisonment  shall  he  from  two  to 
six  months,  to  be  determined  by  the  superintendent  of  the 
Sanatorium  as  to  those  confined  there,  and  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  State’s  Prison  as  to  those  confined  there.  For 
any  subsequent  offense,  such  persons  may  be  sentenced  for 
indeterminate  sentences  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  2.  That  all  laws  and  clauss  of  laws  in  conflict  with 
this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect 
from  and  after  its  ratification. 

Ratified  March  14,  194  5. 


H.  B.  594 — An  Act  to  Provide  a Statewide  Program  of  Hos- 
pital and  Medical  Care;  to  Create  the  North  Carolina 
Medical  Care  Commission;  to  Make  Contingent  Appro- 
priations for  Contributions  for  the  Care  of  Indigent  Sick 
in  Approved  Hospitals;  to  Make  Surveys  and  Recommen- 
dations for  the  Construction  of  Necessary  Hospitals  and 
Health  Centers;  to  Provide  for  the  Expansion  of  the  Med- 
ical School  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina;  to  Pro- 
vide for  the  Construction  of  a Central  Hospital  as  a Memo- 
rial to  North  Carolina  Dead  of  World  War  II;  and  Other 
Provisions  Relating  Thereto. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  clo  enact: 

Section  1.  That  Chapter  131  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  amended  by 
adding  the  following  Articles  and  sections. 

ARTICLE  12 

Sec.  131-117.  North  Carolina  Medical  Care  Commission. 
There  is  hereby  created  a State  agency  to  be  known  as  “The 
North  Carolina  Medical  Care  Commission,”  which  shall  be 
composed  of  twenty  members  nominated  and  appointed  as 
follows : 

Three  members  shall  be  nominated  by  the  Medical  Society 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina;  one  member  by  the  North 
Carolina  Hospital  Association;  one  member  by  the  North 
Carolina  Dental  Society;  one  member  by  the  North  Carolina 
Nurses’  Association,  one  member  by  the  North  Carolina 
Pharmaceutical  Association,  and  one  member  by  the  Duke 
Foundation,  for  appointment  by  the  Governor. 

Ten  members  of  said  Commission  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Governor  and  selected  so  as  to  fairly  represent  agricul- 
ture, industry,  labor,  and  other  interests  and  groups  in 
North  Carolina.  In  appointing  the  members  of  said  Com- 
mission, the  Governor  shall  designate  the  term  for  which 
each  member  is  appointed.  Four  of  said  members  shall  be 
appointed  for  a term  of  one  year;  four  for  a term  of  two 
years;  four  for  a term  of  three  years;  five  for  a term  of 
four  years,  and  thereafter,  all  appointments  shall  be  for 
a term  of  four  years.  All  vacancies  shall  be  filled  by  the 
Governor  for  the  unexpired  term.  The  Commissioner  of 
Public  Welfare,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  shall  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  Commission,  with- 
out voting  power. 

The  Commission  shall  elect,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Governor,  a chairman  and  vice-chairman.  All  members, 
except  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  State  Board  of  Health  shall  receive  a per  diem 
of  seven  dollars  ($7.00)  and  necessary  travel  expenses. 

Sec.  131-118.  Commission  Authorized  to  Employ  Execu- 
tive Secretary.  The  North  Carolina  Medical  Care  Commis- 
sion is  authorized  and  empowered  to  employ,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Governor,  an  executive  secretary,  and  to 
determine  his  or  her  salary  under  the  provisions  of  the  Per- 
sonnel Act.  The  executive  secretary  may  employ  such  addi- 
tional persons  as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Commission,  and 
the  provisions  of  the  Personnel  Act.  Office  space  for  the 
Commission  shall  be  provided  by  the  Board  of  Public  Build- 
ings and  Grounds,  in  Raleigh. 

Sec.  131-119.  Contributions  for  Indigent  Patients.  The 
North  Carolina  Medical  Care  Commission,  in  accordance 
with  rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by  it,  is  hereby 
authorized  and  empowered  to  contribute  not  exceeding  one 
dollar  ($1.00)  per  day  for  each  indigent  patient  hospitalized 
in  any  hospital  approved  by  it,  provided  the  balance  of  the 
cost  shall  be  provided  by  the  county  or  city  having  respon- 
sibility for  the  care  of  such  indigent  patient,  or  from  other 
sources.  The  Commission  shall  promulgate  rules  and  reg- 


ulations for  determining  the  indigency  of  the  persons  hos- 
pitalized and  the  basis  upon  which  hospitals  and  health 
centers  shall  qualify  to  receive  the  benefits  of  this  section. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  there  is  hereby  appropriated  from  the  General  Fund 
to  the  North  Carolina  Medical  Care  Commission  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  thirty,  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
forty-six,  the  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  ($500,- 
000.00),  provided  that  the  benefits  of  this  section  shall  apply 
only  to  hospitals  publicly  owned,  or  owned  and  operated 
by  charitable,  non-profit,  non-stock  corporations,  and  pro- 
vided further  that  these  appropriations  provided  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  available  until  all  provisions  of  Section 
twenty-three  one-half  of  the  Committee  Substitute  for  House 
Bill  No.  eleven,  the  General  Appropriations  Bill  of  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  forty-five,  relating  to  the  emergency 
salary  for  public  school  teachers  and  State  employees  shall 
have  been  completely  and  fully  provided  for. 

Sec.  131-120.  Construction  and  Enlargement  of  Local 
Hospitals.  The  North  Carolina  Medical  Care  Commission 
is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  begin  immediate 
surveys  of  each  county  in  the  State  to  determine: 

(a)  The  hospital  needs  of  the  county  or  area; 

(b)  The  economic  ability  of  the  county  or  area  to  support 
adequate  hospital  service; 

(c)  What  assistance  by  the  State,  if  any,  is  necessary  to 
supplement  all  other  available  funds,  to  finance  the  con- 
struction of  new  hospitals  and  health  centers,  additions 
to  existing  hospitals  and  health  centers,  and  necessary 
equipment  to  provide  adequate  hospital  service  for  the  citi- 
zens of  the  county  or  area;  and  to  report  this  information, 
together  with  its  recommendations,  to  the  Governor,  who 
shall  transmit  this  report  to  the  next  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  for  such  legislative  action  as  it  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  effectuate  an  adequate  State-wide  hospital  program. 

The  North  Carolina  Medical  Care  Commission  is  hereby 
authorized  and  empowered  to  act  as  the  agency  of  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  for  the  purpose  of  setting  up  and  admin- 
istering any  State-wide  plan  for  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  hospitals,  public  health  centers  and  related 
facilities,  which  is  now  or  may  be  required  in  order  to  com- 
ply with  any  Federal  law  and  in  order  to  receive  and  admin- 
ister any  funds  which  may  be  provided  by  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress for  such  purpose;  and  the  Commission,  as  such  agency 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  with  the  advice  of  the  State 
Advisory  Council  set  up  as  hereinafter  provided,  shall  have 
the  right  to  promulgate  such  State-wide  plans  for  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  hospitals,  medical  centers  and 
related  facilities,  or  such  other  plans  as  may  be  found  desir- 
able and  necessary  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  and 
receive  the  benefits  of  any  Federal  legislation  with  regard 
thereto.  The  said  commission  shall  be  authorized  to  receive 
and  administer  any  funds  which  may  be  appropriated  by 
any  Act  of  Congress  for  the  construction  of  hospitals,  med- 
ical centers  and  related  activities  or  facilities,  which  may 
at  any  time  in  the  future  become  available  for  such  pur- 
poses; said  Commission  shall  be  further  authorized  to  re- 
ceive and  administer  any  other  Federal  funds,  which  may 
be  available,  in  the  furtherance  of  any  activity  in  which  the 
Commission  is  authorized  and  empowered  to  engage  in 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  establishing  said  Commis- 
sion, and  in  connection  therewith  the  Commission  is  author- 
ized to  adopt  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  intent  and  purposes  of  this  Act;  to  adopt 
such  reasonable  and  necessary  standards  with  reference 
thereto  as  may  be  proper  to  fully  cooperate  with  the  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  United  States  with  the  approval  of  the 
Federal  Advisory  Council  in  the  use  of  funds  provided  by 
the  Federal  government,  and  at  all  times  make  such  reports 
and  give  such  information  to  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States  as  may  be  required. 

That  the  Governor  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered 
to  set  up  and  establish  a State  Advisory  Council  to  the  North 
Carolina  Medical  Care  Commission,  to  consist  of  five  mem- 
bers, who  shall  each  serve  for  a term  of  four  years,  with 
the  right  on  the  part  of  the  Governor  to  fill  vacancies  for 
unexpired  terms,  said  council  to  include  representatives  of 
non-government  organizations  or  groups,  and  of  State  agen- 
cies, concerned  with  the  operation,  construction,  or  utiliza- 
tion of  hospitals  or  medical  centers,  or  allied  facilities, 
which  Advisory  Council,  when  set  up  by  the  Governor,  shall 
advise  with  the  North  Carolina  Medical  Care  Commission 
with  respect  to  carrying  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of 
this  Act. 
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That  the  North  Carolina  Medical  Care  Commission  and 
the  said  State  Advisory  Council  set  up  by  the  Governor  as 
herein  authorized,  shall  be  fully  authorized  and  empowered 
to  do  all  such  acts  and  things  as  may  be  necessary,  to 
authorize  the  State  of  North  Carolina  to  receive  the  full 
benefits  of  any  Federal  laws  which  are  or  may  be  enacted 
for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  hospitals,  health 
centers  or  allied  facilities. 

That  none  of  the  provisions  hereof  shall  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  any  State  funds  for  the  purposes  herein  set 
forth  except  as  the  same  may  be  specifically  provided  for 
in  this  Act. 

Sec.  131-121.  Medical  Student  Loan  Fund.  The  North 
Carolina  Medical  Care  Commission  is  hereby  authorized  and 
empowered,  in  accordance  with  such  rules  as  it  may  promul- 
gate, to  make  loans  to  students  who  may  wish  to  become 
physicians  and  who  are  accepted  for  enrollment  in  any  stan- 
dard four-year  medical  school  in  North  Carolina,  provided 
such  student  shall  agree,  that  upon  graduation  and  upon 
being  licensed,  to  practice  medicine  in  some  rural  area  in 
North  Carolina  for  at  least  four  years.  Rural  area,  for  the 
purpose  of  this  section,  shall  mean  any  town  or  village  hav- 
ing less  than  two  thousand  five  hundred  (2,500)  population 
according  to  the  last  decennial  census,  or  area  outside  and 
around  such  towns  or  villages.  Such  loans  shall  bear  such 
rate  of  interest  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Commission,  not  to 
exceed  four  per  cent  per  annum. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  there  is  hereby  appropriated  from  the  General  Fund 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirty,  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  forty-six,  to  the  North  Carolina  Medical  Care 
Commission  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  ($50,000.00). 
The  State  Treasurer  shall  set  up  on  his  records  an  account 
to  which  shall  be  deposited  said  amount,  and  from  which 
withdrawals  shall  be  made  upon  vouchers  made  by  the  State 
Auditor  upon  request  of  the  North  Carolina  Medical  Care 
Commission.  This  appropriation  shall  not  lapse  at  the  end 
of  any  biennium,  but  shall  remain  available  for  the  purposes 
herein  stated. 

Sec.  131-122.  Expansion  of  Medical  School  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina.  In  order  to  carry  forward  the  State- 
wide plan  of  hospital  and  medical  care,  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  by  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  Governor  and  the  North  Carolina  Medical 
Care  Commission  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to 
expand  the  two-year  Medical  School  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  into  a standard  four-year  medical  school. 
The  North  Carolina  Medical  Care  Commission  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  make  a complete  survey  of  all  factors  involv- 
ed in  determining  the  location  of  the  expanded  medical 
school,  giving  especial  attention  to  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  locating  said  school  in  one  of  the  large  cities 
of  the  State,  and  shall  render  a report  of  their  findings  to 
the  Governor  and  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

Provided  that  no  action  shall  be  taken  under  this  pro- 
vision of  this  section,  other  than  the  work  of  the  Commis- 
sion, until  a survey  has  been  made  and  a report  submitted 
to  the  Governor  and  Medical  Care  Commission  by  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  or  some  other  accredited  agency  with 
experience  in  the  field  of  surveying  large  areas  in  connection 
with  medical  education  and  medical  care.  The  report  of 
such  agency  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  Governor  and  the 
Medical  Care  Commission  in  a reasonable  time  in  advance  of 
the  report  of  the  Governor  and  the  Commission  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees. 

Sec.  131-123.  Appropriations  for  Expenses  of  the  North 
Carolina  Medical  Care  Commission.  In  order  to  provide 
funds  for  the  expenses  of  the  North  Carolina  Medical  Care 
Commission,  there  is  hereby  appropriated  from  the  General 
Fund  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirty,  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  forty-six,  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars ($50,000.00),  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirty, 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-seven,  the  sum  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars  ($50,000.00). 

Sec.  131-12  4.  Medical  Training  for  Negroes.  The  North 
Carolina  Medical  Care  Commission  shall  make  careful  inves- 
tigation of  the  methods  of  providing  necessary  medical 
training  for  Negro  students,  and  shall  report  its  findings 
to  the  next  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  In  addition 
to  the  benefits  provided  by  Section  116-110  of  the  General 
Statutes  of  North  Carolina,  the  North  Carolina  Medical  Cave 
Commission  is  hereby  authorized  to  make  loans  to  Negro 
medical  students  from  the  fund  provided  in  Section  132-131, 


subject  to  such  rules,  regulations,  and  conditions  as  the 
Commission  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  131-125.  Acceptance  of  Gifts,  Grants  and  Donations. 
The  North  Carolina  Medical  Care  Commission  is  hereby 
authorized  and  empowered  to  accept  and  administer  gifts, 
grants,  or  donations  which  may  be  made  by  the  Federal 
Government  or  by  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  objects  of  this  Act,  provided 
the  acceptance  of  such  gifts,  grants,  or  donations  shall  be 
made  without  requiring  the  surrender  of  authority  or  con- 
trol in  the  administration  thereof  by  the  North  Carolina 
Medical  Care  Commission. 

Sec.  131-12  6.  Hospital  Care  Associations.  The  North 
Carolina  Medical  Care  Commission  is  hereby  authorized  to 
encourage  the  development  of  group  insurance  plans,  the 
Blue  Cross  Plan,  and  other  plans  which  provide  for  insur- 
ance for  the  public  against  the  costs  of  disease  and  illness. 

Sec.  2.  That  all  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with 
this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  on 
and  after  its  ratification. 

Ratified  March  21,  1945. 


H.  B.  630 — An  Act  to  Amend  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina  Relating  to  Separating  a Child  Under  Six  Months 
of  Age  From  Its  Mother. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Section  14-3  20  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  By  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sen- 
tence to  a colon  and  by  adding  thereafter  the  following: 

Provided  further  that  the  written  consent  of  either  the 
county  superintendent  of  public  welfare  of  the  county 
in  which  the  mother  resides,  or  of  the  county  in  which 
the  child  was  born,  or  of  a private  child-placing  agency 
duly  licensed  by  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare, 
shall  be  sufficient  in  the  case  of  a child  born  out  of  wed- 
lock; but  the  written  consent  of  any  of  the  officials 
named  in  this  section  shall  not  be  necessary  for  either 
a legitimate  or  an  illegitimate  child  when  the  mother 
places  the  child  with  near  relatives  or  in  a boarding 
home  or  institution  inspected  or  licensed  by  State 
Board  of  Public  Welfare. 

(2)  By  changing  the  semi-colon  in  line  thirteen  to  a colon 
and  by  capitalizing  the  word  “provided”  in  the  same  line. 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  upon  its  ratifi- 
cation. 

Ratified  March  15,  1945. 


H.  B.  647 — An  Act  to  Rewrite  Section  134-36  of  the  General 

Statutes  of  North  Carolina  to  Change  the  Name  of  the 

Inlustrial  Farm  Colony  for  Women. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  Section  13  4-3  6 of  the  General  Statutes 
of  North  Carolina  is  hereby  rewritten  so  that  the  same  shall 
hereafter  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  13  4-3  6.  Name  and  establishment. — A State  institu- 
tion for  women  to  be  known  as  Dobb’s  Farms,  is  hereby 
established. 

Sec.  2.  Any  appropriation  of  funds  from  any  source  what- 
soever heretofore  made  or  that  hereafter  may  be  made  to 
the  Industrial  Farm  Colony  for  women  is  hereby  transferred 
to,  shall  inure  to  the  benefit  of,  and  shall  be  disbursed  and 
paid  according  to  law  to  Dobb’s  Farms. 

Sec.  3.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and 
after  its  ratification. 

Ratified  March  19,  1945. 


H.  B.  762 — An  Act  to  Prevent  Hasty  Marriages. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact : 

Section  1.  That  no  marriage  license  shall  be  issued  by 
any  register  of  deeds  for  the  marriage  of  any  two  persons, 
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both  of  whom  are  non-residents  of  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina,  unless  application  for  such  license  has  been  on  file  in 
the  office  of  the  register  of  deeds  issuing  the  license  for  at 
least  five  days.  Such  application  must  be  made  in  writing 
and  filed  subject  to  public  inspection  in  the  office  of  the 
register  of  deeds  to  which  the  application  is  made  and  shall 
give  the  names  of  the  parties  to  the  marriage,  their  race, 
ages,  and  residence  addresses.  For  receiving  and  filing 
such  application,  the  register  of  deeds  shall  collect  a fee 
of  fifty  cents  (50c). 

Sec.  2.  Any  register  of  deeds  who  knowingly  or  without 
reasonable  inquiry,  personally  or  by  his  deputy,  violates  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  forfeit  and  pay  two  hun- 
dred dollars  ($200.00)  to  any  parent,  guardian,  or  other 
person  standing  in  loco  parentis,  who  sues  for  the  same. 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  only  apply  to:  Dare,  Tyrrell,  Wash- 
ington, Martin,  Pamlico,  Camden,  Currituck,  Chowan,  Gates, 
Pasquotank,  Perquimans,  Hertford,  Bertie  counties. 

Sec.  4.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this 
Ait  are  hereby  repealet. 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and 
after  its  ratification. 

Ratified  March  21,  1945. 


H.  B.  786 — An  Act  to  Provide  for  the  Administration  by  the 
State  Board  of  Health  of  a Program  for  the  Prevention 
and  Cure  of  Cancer  and  to  Prescribe  the  Powers  and 
Duties  of  Said  Board  in  the  Administration  of  Said  Pro- 
gram. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  The  State  Board  of  Health  shall  administer 
a program  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  cancer  to  the  ex- 
tent specified  in  this  act,  and  to  that  end  shall  have  the 
powers  and  duties  hereinafter  set  forth. 

Sec.  2.  The  State  Board  of  Health  shall  furnish  to  cancer 
patients  and  such  other  low  income  citizens  who  are  legal 
residents  of  North  Carolina  who  comply  with  the  rules  and 
regulations  specified  by  the  State  Board  of  Health,  such 
financial  aid,  within  the  appropriation  made  in  this  act,  for 
diagnosis,  hospitalization  and  treatment,  as  may  be  approved 
for  said  patients  found  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  to  be 
entitled  thereto.  Such  diagnosis,  hospitalization  and  treat- 
ment shall  be  given  said  patients  in  any  hospital  in  this 
State  which  meets  the  minimum  requirements  for  cancer 
control  established  by  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  desig- 
nated by  the  State  Board  of  Health  as  the  hospital  where 
such  diagnosis,  hospitalization  and  treatment  shall  be  given. 
In  order  to  administer  such  financial  aid  in  the  manner 
which  will  afford  the  greatest  benefit  to  said  cancer  patients 
and  to  the  people  of  the  State,  the  State  Board  of  Health 
is  hereby  authorized  to  promulgate  rules  and  regulations 
specifying  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  cancer  pa- 
tients may  receive  such  financial  aid,  and  act  upon  such 
applications  in  the  manner  which  in  its  judgment  will  best 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The  State  Board  of 
Health  may  develop  with  the  State  Board  of  Public  Wel- 
fare procedures  for  determining  the  needs  of  indigent  and 
other  low  income  applicants  for  financial  aid  in  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  The  State  Board  of  Health  is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish and  designate  minimum  standards  and  requirements 
for  the  organization,  equipment  and  conduct  of  cancer  clinics 
or  departments  in  general  hospitals  in  this  State  to  the  end 
that  said  hospitals  may  intelligently  prepare  and  equip  their 
institutions  adequately  to  diagnose,  prevent  and  treat  cancer. 
Provided,  that  any  clinic,  group,  organization  or  department 
set  up,  established  or  sponsored  by  the  State  Board  of 
Health  as  set  forth  by  this  Act  shall, 

1.  Meet  the  minimum  requirements  of  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons  for  Tumor  Clinics; 

2.  That  each  physician  who  shall  staff  such  organization, 
board  or  clinic  must  be  a diplomat  of  the  American  Board 
of  the  specialty  of  medicine  in  which  he  is  engaged. 

Sec.  4.  The  State  Board  of  Health  shall  collect  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  prevention  and  cure  of  cancer  and  shall 
sponsor  an  educational  program  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
and  informing  the  people  of  the  State,  as  well  as  physicians 
and  hospitals,  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  cancer,  in  the 
early  diagnosis  of  cancer,  and  in  its  proper  treatment. 


Sec.  5.  The  State  Board  of  Health  is  authorized  to  re- 
ceive gifts  or  donations  of  money,  securities,  radium,  X-ray, 
or  other  equipment  or  supplies,  real  estate,  or  any  other 
property  of  any  kind  or  description  which  may  be  used  in 
the  program  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  cancer.  Any 
funds  or  intangibles  donated  for  such  purposes  are  to  be 
deposited  with  the  State  Treasurer  and  to  be  used  in  the 
cancer  control  work. 

Sec.  6.  The  State  Board  of  Health  is  authorized  to  ac- 
quire, by  gift,  purchase  (within  the  limits  of  appropriations 
available  for  such  purposes),  devise  or  otherwise,  such  lab- 
oratories, hospitals,  equipment  and  supplies,  or  any  other 
property,  real  or  personal,  as  said  Board  shall  deem  needful 
to  afford  proper  treatment  and  care  to  cancer  patients  in 
this  State,  and  to  carry  out  the  program  for  the  prevention 
and  cure  of  cancer. 

Sec.  7.  The  State  Board  of  Health  shall  compile,  tabu- 
late and  preserve  statistical,  clinical,  and  other  records  re- 
lating to  the  prevention  and  cure  of  cancer. 

Sec.  8.  The  State  Board  of  Health  shall  assist  general 
hospitals  in  the  State  in  organizing  and  conducting  cancer 
clinics  as  a part  of  the  cancer  control  program,  and  shall 
assist  physicians  and  hospitals  in  establishing  the  early  diag- 
nosis of  cancer  and  in  preparing  themselves  to  render  the 
most  efficient  service  in  the  cancer  control  program. 

Sec.  9.  In  formulating  the  plans  and  policies  of  the  pro- 
gram for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  cancer,  the  State  Board 
of  Health  shall  consult  with  the  cancer  committee  of  the 
North  Carolina  Medical  Society,  which  shall  consist  of  one 
physician  from  each  congressional  district,  to  the  end  that 
the  cancer  control  program  shall  most  effectively  serve  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  the  State,  and  such  plans  and  pol- 
icies shall  be  presented  to  and  approved  by  said  cancer 
committee. 

Sec.  10.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this 
Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  11.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from 
and  after  July  first,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty- 
five. 

Ratified  March  21,  1945. 


H.  B.  828 — An  Act  to  Rewrite  Article  12  of  Chapter  160  of 

the  General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina,  Authorizing  the 

Governing  Bodies  of  the  State’s  Political  Subdivisions  to 

Establish  and  Provide  for  a Recreation  System. 

The  Genei'al  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Article  twelve  of  Chapter  one  hundred  and 
sixty  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina  is  hereby 
rewritten  to  read  as  follows: 

Art.  12.  Recreation  Systems  and  Playgrounds. 

Sec.  160-155.  Title. — This  article  shall  be  known  and 
may  be  cited  as  the  “Recreation  Enabling  Law.” 

Sec.  160-15  6.  Declaration  of  State  public  policy. — As 
a guide  to  the  interpretation  and  application  of  this  article, 
the  public  policy  of  this  State  is  declared  to  be  as  follows: 
The  lack  of  adequate  recreational  programs  and  facilities 
is  a menace  to  the  morals,  happiness  and  welfare  of  the 
people  of  this  State  in  times  of  peace  as  well  as  in  times  of 
war.  Making  available  recreational  opportunities  for  cit- 
izens of  all  age  is  a subject  of  general  interest  and  con- 
cern, and  a function  requiring  appropriate  action  by  the 
governing  bodies  of  the  several  political  and  educational 
subdivisions  of  the  State.  The  legislature,  therefore,  de- 
clares that  in  its  considered  judgment  the  public  good  and 
the  general  welfare  of  the  citizens  of  this  State  require  an 
adequate  recreation  program  and  that  the  creation,  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  a recreation  system  is  a govern- 
mental function  and  a necessary  expense  as  defined  by 
Article  VII,  Section  seven,  of  the  Constitution  of  North 
Carolina. 

Sec.  160-157.  Definitions. — (1)  Recreation,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  article,  is  defined  to  mean  those  activities  which 
are  diversionary  in  character  and  which  aid  in  promoting 
entertainment,  pleasure,  relaxation,  instruction  and  other 
physical,  mental,  and  cultural  developments  and  experiences 
of  a leisuretime  nature. 

(2)  Unit,  for  the  purposes  of  this  article,  means  county, 
city  and  town. 
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Sec.  160-158.  Powers. — The  governing  body  of  any  unit, 
as  defined  in  Section  160-157,  may  exercise  the  following 
powers  for  recreational  purposes: 

(1)  Establish  and  conduct  a system  of  supervised  rec- 
reation for  such  unit. 

(2)  Set  apart  for  use  as  parks  or  playgrounds,  recrea- 
tional centers  or  facilities,  any  land  or  buildings  owned  by 
or  leased  to  such  unit  and  may  improve  and  equip  such 
lands  or  buildings. 

(3)  Acquire  lands  or  buildings  by  gift,  purchase,  lease 
or  loan,  or  by  condemnation  as  provided  by  Chapter  forty, 
Eminent  Domain,  of  the  General  Statutes. 

(4)  Accept  any  gift  or  bequest  of  money,  or  other  per- 
sonal property,  or  any  donation  to  be  applied  principal  or 
income  for  recreational  use. 

(5)  Provide,  construct,  equip,  operate  and  maintain 
parks,  playgrounds,  recreation  centers  and  recreation  fa- 
cilities, and  all  buildings  and  structures  necessary  or  useful 
in  connection  therewith. 

(6)  Appropriate  funds  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  article. 

Sec.  160-159.  Funds.— If  the  governing  body  of  any  unit, 
as  defined  in  Section  160-157,  finds  it  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  article,  the 
governing  body  is  hereby  authorized  to  call  a special  elec- 
tion without  a petition  for  that  purpose  as  provided  by 
Section  160-163,  and  submit  as  therein  provided  to  the 
qualified  voters  of  said  unit  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
a special  tax  shall  be  levied  and/or  bonds  issued  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  lands  for  parks,  playgrounds  and 
buildings,  and  the  improvement  thereof,  and  for  equipping 
and  operating  same. 

Sec.  160-160.  System  conducted  by  unit  or  recreation 
board. — If  a recreational  system  is  established,  it  may  be 
conducted  by  the  unit  as  any  other  department  of  the  unit 
is  conducted,  or  if  the  governing  body  of  the  unit  deter- 
mines that  it  is  for  the  best  interest  of  the  system  that  it 
be  supervised  and  directed  by  a recreation  board  or  com- 
mission, then  such  governing  body  may  create  such  board 
or  commission  by  ordinance  or  resolution  to  be  known  as  the 
“Recreation  Board  or  Commission  of  the  unit”,  and  may 
vest  such  board  or  commission  with  the  authority  to  pro- 
vide, maintain,  conduct  and  operate  the  recreational  system 
with  authority  to  employ  directors,  supervisors  and  play 
leaders  and  such  other  officers  or  employees  as  may  be 
deemed  best  within  the  budget  provided  for  the  commission 
or  board  by  the  unit  or  from  appropriations  made  by  it,  or 
from  other  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  commission  or  board. 
The  board  or  commission  may  be  vested  with  such  powers 
and  duties  as  to  the  governing  body  may  seem  proper. 

Sec.  160-161.  Appointment  of  members  to  board. — The 
board  or  commission  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governing 
body  of  the  unit  and  shall  consist  of  at  least  five  members, 
one  of  whom  shall  be  affiliated  with  the  government  of  the 
unit,  one  with  the  school  system,  one  with  the  health  de- 
partment and  one  with  the  welfare  department.  The  term 
of  at  least  one  member  of  those  first  appointed  shall  expire 
in  each  of  the  first  five  years  and  until  successors  are  ap- 
pointed and  qualified.  The  members  shall  serve  without 
compensation.  Vacancies  in  the  board  or  commission  shall 
be  filled  for  the  unexpired  term  by  appointment  of  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  unit.  The  recreation  board  or  commis- 
sion at  its  first  meeting  shall  appoint  a chairman  and  such 
other  officers  as  may  be  deemed  proper  for  the  conduct  of 
its  business,  and  shall  adopt  rules  and  regulations  to  govern 
its  procedure.  Rules  and  regulations  may  be  adopted  from 
time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  governing  the  use  of  the 
parks,  playgrounds,  recreation  centers  and  facilities. 

Sec.  160-162.  Power  to  accept  gifts  and  hold  property. — 
The  recreation  board  or  commission  may  accept  any  grant, 
lease,  loan  or  devise  of  real  estate  or  any  gift  or  bequest  of 
money  or  other  personal  property,  or  any  donation  to  be 
applied,  principal  or  income,  for  either  temporary,  immedi- 
ate or  permanent  recreational  use;  but  if  the  acceptance  of 
any  grant  or  devise  of  real  estate,  or  gift  or  bequest  of 
money  or  other  personal  property  will  subject  the  unit  to 
expense  for  improvement  or  maintenance,  the  acceptance 
thereof  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  governing 
body  of  such  unit.  Lands  or  devises,  gifts  or  bequests,  may 
be  accepted  and  held  subject  to  the  terms  under  which 
such  land  or  devise,  gift  or  bequest,  is  made,  given  and 
received. 


Sec.  160-163.  Petition  for  establishment  of  system  and 
levy  of  tax;  election. — A petition  signed  by  at  least  fifteen 
per  cent  of  the  qualified  and  registered  voters  in  the  unit 
may  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  or  other  proper  officer 
of  such  unit  requesting  the  governing  body  of  such  unit  to 
do  any  one  or  all  of  the  following  things: 

(1)  Provide,  establish,  maintain  and  conduct  a super- 
vised recreation  system  for  the  unit. 

(2)  Levy  an  annual  tax  of  not  less  than  three  cents  (3c) 
nor  more  than  ten  cents  (10c)  on  each  one  hundred  dollars 
of  assessed  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  within  such 
unit  for  providing,  conducting  and  maintaining  a super- 
vised recreation  system. 

(3)  Issue  bonds  of  the  unit  in  an  amount  specified  there- 
in and  levy  a tax  for  the  payment  thereof,  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring,  improving  and  equipping  lands  or  buildings 
or  both  for  parks,  playgrounds,  recreation  centers  and  other 
recreational  facilities. 

When  the  petition  is  filed,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
governing  body  of  such  unit  to  cause  the  question  petitioned 
for  to  be  submitted  to  the  voters  at  a special  election  to 
be  held  in  such  unit  within  ninety  days  from  the  date  of  the 
filing,  which  election  shall  be  held  as  now  provided  by  law 
for  the  holding  of  general  elections  in  such  units,  except 
in  all  such  elections  a special  registration  shall  be  provided. 

If  the  proposition  submitted  at  such  election  shall  re- 
ceive a majority  vote  of  the  qualified  registered  electors  at 
such  election,  the  governing  body  of  the  unit  shall,  by  ap- 
propriate ordinance  or  resolution,  put  into  effect  such  prop- 
osition as  soon  as  practicable. 

Sec.  160-164.  Joint  playgrounds  or  neighborhood  recrea- 
tion centers. — Any  two  or  more  units  may  jointly  provide 
and  establish,  operate  and  conduct  and  maintain  a super- 
vised recreation  system  and  acquire,  operate,  improve  and 
maintain  property,  both  real  and  personal,  for  parks,  play- 
grounds, recreation  centers  and  other  recreational  facilities 
and  activities,  the  expense  thereof  to  be  proportioned  be- 
tween the  units  participating  as  may  to  them  seem  just  and 
proper. 

Sec.  2.  All  laws  or  parts  of  laws  inconsistent  herewith 
are  hereby  repealed:  Provided,  that  nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  have  the  effect  of  repealing  Public-Local  or  Private 
Acts  creating  or  authorizing  the  creation  of  any  recreational 
system  by  a unit  or  relating  to  the  management  thereof. 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and 
after  its  ratification. 

Ratified  March  21,  1945. 


H.  B.  857 — An  Act  to  Amend  Chapter  49  of  the  General 

Statutes  of  North  Carolina  Relating  to  Illegitimate  Chil- 
dren. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  Section  4 9-4  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  rewritten  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  49-4.  When  prosecution  may  be  commenced. — The 
prosecution  of  the  reputed  father  of  an  illegitimate  child 
may  be  instituted  under  this  Chapter  within  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing periods,  and  not  thereafter: 

1.  Three  years  next  after  the  birth  of  the  child;  or 

2.  Where  the  paternity  of  the  child  has  been  judicially 
determined  within  three  years  next  after  its  birth,  at  any 
time  before  the  child  attains  the  age  of  fourteen  years;  or 

3.  Where  the  reputed  father  has  acknowledged  paternity 
of  the  child  by  payments  for  the  support  thereof  within 
three  years  next  after  the  birth  of  such  child,  three  years 
from  the  date  of  the  last  payment,  whether  such  last  pay- 
ment was  made  within  three  years  of  the  birth  of  such 
child  or  thereafter:  Provided,  the  action  is  instituted  before 
the  child  attains  the  age  of  fourteen  years. 

The  prosecution  of  the  mother  of  an  illegitimate  child 
may  be  instituted  under  this  Chapter  at  any  time  before  the 
child  attains  the  age  of  fourteen  years. 

Sec.  2.  That  all  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with 
this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect 
from  and  after  its  ratification. 

Ratified  March  21,  1945. 
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STATE  ENABLING  ACT  SINCE  1923 

AIDS  MUNICIPALITIES  IN  PARK 

AND  RECREATIONAL  FACILITIES 

Since  1923  North  Carolina  communities  have  had 
full  legislative  authority  to  provide  playgrounds  and 
other  facilities  for  recreation,  including  the  neces- 
sary supervisory  boards  and  may  even  issue  bonds  to 
provide  the  needed  funds  for  recreational  work. 

The  statute  defines  “municipality”  as  any  city, 
town,  township,  school  district  or  county  and  applies 
equally  to  any  and  all  of  them  in  recreational  work 
without  impairing  any  power  already  existing  in  any 
locality,  park  or  recreation  commission. 

Covered  by  sections  160-155  to  160-166  of  the 
General  Statutes  of  1943,  the  legal  authority  for 
communities  to  erect  recreation  facilities  is  substan- 
tially as  follows : 

The  city  council  of  any  city  or  town,  the  county  com- 
missioners or  the  board  of  trustees  of  any  school  district 
may  set  apart  for  public  use  as  playgrounds  and  recreational 
centers  any  land  or  buildings  owned  or  leased  by  the 
municipality  and  not  used  for  any  other  public  purpose. 
Land  and  buildings  may  be  acquired  for  such  purposes  if 
none  already  are  available  and  may  he  obtained  by  gift, 
purchase,  lease  or  condemnation. 

The  municipality  has  power  to  establish,  maintain  and 
conduct  a system  of  supervised  recreation  including  play- 
grounds and  recreation  centers  and  may  delegate  such 
authority  to  a recreation  commission.  The  municipality 
may  appropriate  funds  for  recreational  systems. 

Powers  of  acquiring  land  or  buildings  may  be  invested  in 
the  recreation  commission  by  the  municipality  and  two  or 
more  municipalities  may  join  to  provide  and  conduct  the 
desired  facilities.  A recreation  board  may  accept  gifts  of 
real  estate  and  money  for  recreational  purposes  and  the 
municipality  may  issue  bonds  to  provide  facilities  and 
equipment. 

Twenty-five  percent  of  registered,  qualified  voters  may 
petition  the  municipality  for  the  establishment  of  recrea- 
tional facilities  and  to  levy  an  annual  tax  of  not  more  nor 
less  than  an  unspecified  number  of  mills  on  the  one-hundred- 
doliar  valuation  of  property,  the  petition  setting  out  the 
maximum  and  minimum  amount  of  the  proposed  tax.  The 
petition  will  require  a special  election  on  the  question  by 
the  voters  of  the  municipality  without  a new  registration. 

Upon  approval  of  the  proposition  by  the  voters  the 
municipality  must  levy  the  tax,  provide  facilities  and  an- 
nually thereafter  levy  and  collect  the  specified  tax  in  addi- 
tion to  the  general  tax  and  without  scaling  down  under 
existing  law. 


FINK  NAMED  NEW  HEAD  OF  SCHOOL  OF 

PUBLIC  WELFARE  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY 

Dr.  Arthur  E.  Fink  has  been  named  as  new  head 
of  the  school  of  public  welfare  and  social  work  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  follow- 
ing the  retirement  of  Dr.  Roy  M.  Brown.  The  ap- 
pointment is  effective  July  1. 

Dr.  Fink  holds  degrees  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Pennsylvania  School  of  Social 
Work.  His  broad  experience  includes  teaching  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  has  been  psychiatric 
social  worker  with  the  Philadelphia  Child  Guidance 
Clinic,  headworker  at  the  University  Settlement 
House  in  Philadelphia,  and  professor  of  social  work 
and  director  of  social  work  training  at  the  University 
of  Georgia. 

Recently  Dr.  Fink  has  been  connected  with  the 
social  protection  program  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  with  headquarters  in  Washington. 


RECENT  STAFF  CHANGES 

Ada  McRackan  is  the  State  Department’s  new  di-  ( 
rector  of  field  social  work  since  the  resignation  of  S. 

J.  Hawkins  to  go  with  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service. 
Miss  McRackan  formerly  was  supervisor  of  standards 
and  procedures  for  the  public  assistance  division  and 
a former  field  representative. 

Mrs.  Nell  B.  Mills  has  been  named  as  war  emerg- 
ency case  work  aide  in  Carteret  county.  Mrs.  Kath- 
eryn  McB.  Alexander  is  now  a war  emergency  case 
work  assistant  in  Robeson  county. 

Mrs.  Aleine  Rudisill  Martin  and  Mrs.  Wilfred  S. 
McConnell  are  now  case  work  assistants  in  Lincoln 
and  Buncombe  counties  respectively.  Mrs.  Gertrude 
F.  Boone  has  joined  the  case  work  staff  in  Durham 
County.  Rena  Cathey  is  a new  caseworker  in  Gra- 
ham county  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Saylor  Flocken  in 
Catawba. 

The  following  have  resigned : Mrs.  Louise  0.  Nei- 
kirk,  Mecklenburg  superintendent;  Mrs.  Lela  B. 
Britt,  Cleveland  case  aide;  Mabel  Pitzer,  Forsyth 
caseworker;  Frances  Akerstrom,  Guilford  casework- 
er; Mrs.  Thelma  Warren,  Wayne  case  aide;  Mrs. 
Charlotte  H.  Dosier  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wilkes,  case 
work  aide  and  caseworker  respectively,  in  Mecklen- 
burg county ; Mrs.  Katie  Lee  Regan  Williamson,  Rob- 
eson case  work  aide. 

Wallace  H.  Kuralt,  former  field  representative  for 
the  State  Department  and  at  present  with  the  Social 
Security  Board  in  the  Atlanta  region,  will  become 
superintendent  of  public  welfare  in  Mecklenburg  on 
July  1. 

® 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

Counseling  Services  for  Industrial  Workers,  Mary 
Palevsky.  New  York;  Family  Welfare  Association 
of  America,  122  E.  22  St.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. ; 51 
pp. ; price  60c. 

This  is  a fifty  page  pamphlet  discussing  in-plant 
counseling,  family  agency  counseling  provided  indus- 
trial workers,  union  counseling  for  industrial  work- 
ers and  what  social  case  work  has  to  offer  in  the  field 
of  industrial  counseling. 

Of  interest  to  staffs  of  public  welfare  angencies  is 
Chapter  II,  “The  Family  Agency  Counsels  Industrial 
Workers.”  Among  the  services  normally  available 
are. counseling  in  regard  to  home  management,  work 
adjustment,  physical  or  mental  illness,  personality 
disorders,  marriage  difficulties  and  problems  with 
children  and  adolescents.  Family  agencies  offer  in- 
formation concerning  the  resources  of  the  commun- 
ity and  make  available  social  service  exchange  facil- 
ities to  counselors  in  industry.  They  receive  refer- 
rals from  industrial  plants  and  consult  with  their 
counselors.  They  plan  for  day  care  for  children  and 
sometimes  lend  staff  members  to  a local  industry. 

— Anna  A.  Cassatt. 
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North  Carolina  Welfare  Departments  Can 
Give  Much  Aid  to  Returning  War  Veterans 


By  I.  P.  Davis 

Dare  County  Welfare  Superintendent 

A field  for  much  needed  service  is 
offered  county  departments  of  public 
welfare  through  assistance  which 
may  be  rendered  veterans  of  Ameri- 
can wars.  Veterans’  service,  of  course, 
includes  widows  and  orphans,  depend- 
ent parents  or  other  dependents  of 
veterans.  The  word  “veteran”  in  this 
article  includes  any  dependents  of  a 
veteran  whether  they  be  widows,  or- 
phans or  other  dependents. 

The  field  is  so  broad  that  it  includes 
many  types  of  service  now  being  rendered  under  va- 
rious categories  of  welfare  work.  This  is  quite  true 
in  dealing  with  veterans 

of  World  War  I and  the 

Spanish-American  War. 

These  persons  first  came 
to  our  attention  as  vet- 
erans, most  probably  in 
W.P.A.  days,  when  they 
were  given  preference 
in  certification  and  as- 
signment to  jobs. 

Veterans  of  wars  pre- 
vious to  World  War  I 
are  still  an  open  field  for 
welfare  workers  espe- 
cially in  smaller  coun- 
ties where  no  special 
service  bureaus  with 
paid  workers  are  set  up. 

Even  Civil  War  veter- 
ans came  in  for  consid- 
erable contact,  made 
both  possible  and  neces- 
sary by  the  legislation 
of  1941.  Most  of  the  ser- 
vices to  be  rendered  in 
this  field  consist  of  aid 
given  in  securing  pen- 
sions or  increases  in 
pensions.  Added  to  this 
work,  there  will  likely 
be  found  from  casework 
contact  with  the  indi- 
vidual an  opportunity 
for  other  services,  such 
as  consultation  and  plan- 
ning, rehabilitation  and 
referral  service. 


WISCONSIN  AND  NORTH  CAROLINA 
FACE  SAME  PROBLEM  OF  JAILING 
CHILDREN  IN  VIOLATION  OF  LAW 

Proper  provision  for  detention  of  juvenile  offenders 
pending  court  action  on  their  cases  has  created  a prob- 
lem for  many  Wisconsin  counties,  in  view  of  an  attorney 
general’s  opinion  holding  that  detention  of  children  un- 
der 16  in  jails  is  illegal. 

In  an  opinion  given  last  August  at  the  request  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  the  attorney  gen- 
eral said,  “the  policy  of  the  law  is  to  keep  children  under 
16  out  of  adult  places  of  detention  altogether”  and  that 
“detention  of  such  children  in  a jail  by  any  person, 
whatever  the  circumstances  and  for  however  short  a 
period,  is  illegal.” 

The  opinion  further  held  that  the  law  forbids  “plac- 
ing” a child  under  18  in  a jail  by  anyone,  as  well  as 
“commitment”  by  a juvenile  court. 

Since  few  Wisconsin  counties  had  any  arrangements 
for  the  separate  detention  of  juvenile  offenders  this  in- 
terpretation of  the  lav/  confronted  them  with  an  unex- 
pected problem.  As  a result,  a variety  of  methods  has 
been  devised  by  officials  to  conform  to  the  legal  require- 
ments. 

One  of  the  most  effective  plans,  welfare  officials  re- 
port, has  been  inaugurated  in  Wood  county,  where  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  with  two  foster  homes,  one 
in  the  city  of  Marchfield  and  the  other  in  the  city  of 
Wisconsin  Rapids,  to  serve  as  detention  homes.  Each 
receives  a flat  fee  of  $15  per  month  and  is  paid  $1  per 
day  for  a child  held  in  detention.  The  homes  are  avail- 
able for  detention  use  24  hours  a day. 

The  father  and  mother  have  been  deputized  by  the 
sheriff  to  give  them  full  authority  and  responsibility  for 
children  held  temporarily  in  their  custody  and  each  home 
has  been  supplied  with  clothing  and  other  necessities 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  children  held  there  pending 
court  action. 

The  plan  has  materially  assisted  in  law  enforcement, 
county  officials  say,  police  officers  no  longer  being  de- 
terred from  taking  juveniles  into  custody  because  of  lack 
of  a place  in  which  to  house  them,  especially  at  night. 

Wisconsin  Public  Welfare,  Feb.  1945. 


Securing  pensions  for  veterans  of 
the  Civil  War  and  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War  are  now  routine  matters, 
mostly  clerical  work  in  typing  the  ap- 
plication, seeing  that  it  is  properly 
signed  before  a notary  public,  getting 
the  service  record  of  the  veteran, 
birth  records,  death  certificates,  and 
other  required  factual  information.  In 
most  instances,  the  client  will  want 
the  letter  of  transmittal  written,  as 
many  applicants  are  unable  to  write 
or  properly  dictate  such  a letter. 
Veterans  of  World  War  I offer  a 
broader  field  of  service  than  do  those  of  previous 
wars.  Work  in  helping  secure  pensions  is  paramount, 

however,  in  the  mind  of 
the  veteran.  Other  types 
of  service,  such  as  may 
be  rendered  veterans  of 
the  Civil  and  Spanish- 
American  Wars,  are 
to  be  found  to  a larger 
extent,  however.  Vet- 
erans of  World  War  I 
are  still  in  the  middle- 
aged  class.  Families  in 
most  cases  are  intact, 
except  that  marriages 
have  taken  sons  and 
daughters  away  from 
veteran  parents.  Such 
parents  need  consulta- 
tion, family  adjustment, 
and  rehabilitation.  In 
many  of  these  homes 
there  is  someone  who 
needs  help,  a blind  per- 
son, an  invalid,  a person 
of  feeble  mind,  a crip- 
ple, and  once  in  a while 
the  welfare  worker  will 
find  a home  with  domes- 
tic difficulties,  where 
case  work  skill  and  ex- 
perience will  be  invalu- 
able. 

Most  people  grab  first 
at  the  thing  offered 
which  seems  to  be  most 
wanted  and  which  will 
bring  the  quickest  and 
most  satisfactory  re- 
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suits.  Because  of  this  innate  desire  to  satisfy  and  to 
give  clients  the  services  they  are  asking  for,  special 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  securing  pensions  first. 
This  has  a helpful  effect  in  future  service.  Most  work 
of  welfare  staffs  is  eased  a great  deal  if  the  source  of 
income  can  be  found  and  made  secure.  Other  trou- 
bles can  be  ironed  out  usually  if  an  effort  is  made  to 
try  and  understand  what  problem  the  veteran  is 
bringing  and  how  he  sees  it. 

Securing  pensions  for  veterans  of  World  War  I 
became  a harder  job  with  each  passing  year  until 
the  act  of  December  1944.  Prior  to  that  it  was  nec- 
essary to  establish  a direct  connection  between  war 
service  of  the  veteran  and  his  disability  or  death. 
The  December  act  did  not  liberalize  requirements 
insofar  as  the  veteran  himself  is  concerned.  But  it 
did  eliminate  the  “service-connected  disability” 
clause  in  previous  legislation.  For  the  widow  or 
orphan  it  is  now  only  necessary  to  prove  service  and 
honorable  discharge ; relationship,  which  may  be  done 
by  marriage  and  birth  records;  death  of  the  vet- 
eran; and,  that  the  widow  has  not  remarried  and 
does  not  have  an  income  of  more  than  $1,000.00  per 
year.  The  orphan  is  not  affected  by  remarriage  of 
widow,  but  income  requirements  are  the  same.  For 
other  dependents,  dependency  must  be  proved  and 
income  restrictions  apply. 

An  act  of  Congress  in  1941  classed  members  of 
the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard,  regardless  of  war  service,  in 
the  category  of  veterans.  This  helped  in  the  Dare 
county  welfare  program  of  aiding  veterans  and 
broadened  the  field  of  service  considerably.  This  new 
provision  does  not  affect  the  greater  part  of  North 
Carolina  but  does  apply  to  coastal  counties,  all  of 
which  have  men  in  the  Coast  Guard.  This  act  pro- 
vides pensions  for  widows,  orphans,  and  other  de- 
pendents of  the  deceased  Coast  Guardsmen  but  only 
on  satisfactory  proof  that  the  death  of  the  veteran 
was  due  to  a service-connected  disability.  This  act 
of  Congress  and  the  act  of  December  1944  have  lib- 
eralized pension  laws  with  respect  to  dependents  of 
veterans  so  that  now  only  routine  work  and  a knowl- 
edge of  what  to  do  are  required  of  a welfare  worker 
to  give  a far-reaching  and  life  benefit  service  and 
income  to  many  families. 

The  assistance  rendered  by  the  Dare  county  wel- 
fare department  has  been  given  under  war  veterans’ 
laws  and  Coast  Guard  laws  up  to  June  1941.  It  has 
been  an  interesting  study  and  work  and  has  given 
welfare  workers  a contact  in  scores  of  families  where 


other  types  of  service  have  been  found  needed  and 
have  been  furnished.  But  the  primary  assistance 
rendered,  in  the  opinion  of  the  client,  has  been  secur- 
ing monetary  help  in  the  form  of  a pension.  This  i 
has  been  the  beginning  contact  and  the  basis  for 
development  of  an  extra-curricular  program  that  is 
bringing  to  Dare  county  more  cash  money  direct 
from  the  federal  government  than  the  combined 
public  assistance  and  general  relief  programs.  The 
county  and  state  contribute  none  of  the  pension 
money. 

Up  to  May  1,  1945,  and  over  a period  of  almost  nine 
years  the  total  number  of  family  cases  contacted  and 
assisted  in  securing  veterans’  pensions  has  been  175. 

It  is  surprising  to  find  that  of  this  number  83  cases 
have  been  approved  and  are  now  receiving  pensions. 

The  total  annual  receipt  in  Dare  county  from  these 
grants  is  now  approximately  $40,000.00.  This  sum, 
as  stated  above,  is  more  than  the  combined  total 
spent  on  old  age  assistance,  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren, aid  to  the  blind,  general  relief  and  outside  poor 
relief.  All  these  pensions,  except  a small  number, 
were  the  hard  ones  to  get,  as  service-connected  dis- 
ability resulting  in  death  had  to  be  proved.  Most  of 
the  families  who  are  not  yet  receiving  pensions  are 
classed  as  pending  cases  and  are  still  active  before 
the  Veterans’  Administration.  In  all  these  homes 
one  or  more  types  of  other  services  have  been  ren- 
dered. 

This  work  got  off  to  a slow  start  in  1936-37,  but 
success  in  handling  a good  proportion  of  the  cases 
brought  other  applicants.  News  of  a neighboring 
widow  in  a rural  section  receiving  a pension  soon 
spreads.  Then  came  the  public  assistance  program 
in  the  fall  of  1937.  These  cases  were  screened  by  a 
case  worker  and  the  superintendent  of  public  welfare 
to  find  some  probable  dependency  upon  a deceased 
veteran.  Quite  a number  of  these  were  taken  off  the 
needy  aged  lists  in  the  following  years  after  pensions 
direct  from  the  government  had  been  secured.  Also, 
a few  dependent  children  and  general  relief  cases 
were  found  eligible  for  veterans’  pensions  and  in  time 
transferred.  The  extra  cash  benefit  in  this  county 
has  been  felt  in  every  section,  and  the  favorable 
reaction  to  the  public  welfare  program  has  been  most 
pleasing. 

One  method  of  publicity  used  in  the  pension  assist- 
ance program  has  been  reporting  work  done  along 
this  line  to  the  board  of  commissioners  and  the  wel- 
fare board  regularly  and  to  the  grand  jury  at  each 
term  of  Superior  court.  These  reports  are  made 
along  with  required  reports  and  as  a part  of  the  com- 
munity welfare  program.  In  reporting  to  the  grand 
jury,  members  are  invited  to  the  welfare  office. 
There  they  are  shown  the  files  and  told  something 
about  each  category,  including  veterans’  pensions. 
These  latter  are  kept  in  a separate  file  and  are  card- 
indexed  like  other  files.  Members  of  the  grand  jury 
are  requested  to  report  any  case  in  their  communi- 
ties which  they  think  might  qualify  for  any  type  of 
assistance.  The  grand  jury  has  been  found  a fine 
source  of  the  right  kind  of  publicity,  as  they  repre- 
sent a cross-section  of  every  type  of  family  life  in 
the  county. 
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Another  source  of  assistance  in  the  veterans’  pen- 
sion work  in  Dare  county  is  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
county  which  has  a Coast  Guard  background  and 
heritage  perhaps  not  found  anywhere  else  in  Amer- 
ica. The  life  of  the  sea  has  a natural  appeal  to  the 
men  of  Dare.  There  is  a family  tradition  of  service 
to  uphold,  and  the  youth  early  in  life  is  directed  to 
this  work  because  his  father  or  grandfather  served 
before  him.  There  are  in  World  War  II  approxi- 
mately 900  men  from  Dare  county,  75  percent  of 
whom  are  in  the  Coast  Guard  or  Navy.  This  is  15 
percent  of  the  entire  population,  the  highest  county 
average  in  America,  according  to  War  Department 
figures.  Men  of  this  coast  prefer  the  Coast  Guard 
in  peacetime  as  a career.  It  affords  a good  livelihood, 
retirement  on  good  pay  for  disability  or  length  of 
service,  and  now,  under  recent  legislation,  there  is  a 
pension  available  for  families  after  death  of  the  vet- 
eran. It  also  permits  the  serviceman  to  be  stationed 
near  his  family  and  usually  near  his  home  com- 
munity. 

Work  in  aiding  veterans  and  their  families  by  the 
welfare  department  of  Dare  county  over  the  past 
nine  years  has  been  so  successful  and  helpful  to  so 
many  families  that  veterans  of  this  war,  already 
knowing  this,  are  coming  directly  to  the  welfare 
office  on  returning  home  after  discharge.  All  of 
these  World  War  II  veterans  are  casualties  with  dis- 
ability discharges.  They  are  all  entitled  to  one  of 
several  types  of  benefit  under  the  G.  I.  Bill.  This  is 
the  broadest  and  most  liberal  veterans’  act  ever 
enacted  by  Congress  or  anywhere  in  the  world.  Its 
provisions  cannot  be  outlined  here,  but  every  welfare 
department  will  do  well  to  write  to  the  Goverpment 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  ask  for  a 
copy  of  the  G.  I.  Bill. 

There  is  practically  no  limit  to  service  which  may 
be  given  to  World  War  II  veterans  or  their  families 
under  this  bill.  Education  in  professional  training 
or  vocational  training,  government  guaranteed  loans 
for  home  building  or  to  go  into  business,  rehabilita- 
tion, mustering  out  pay,  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, pensions  or  compensation,  hospitalization,  and 
a score  of  other  provisions  are  available  to  the  vet- 
erans of  this  war. 

The  Dare  county  welfare  department  has  already 
started  this  service.  Families  of  deceased  veterans 
are  being  assisted  daily  in  securing  benefits  under 
this  bill.  Such  efforts  definitely  relieve  county  and 
state  financial  responsibility,  and  it  gives  much 
greater  benefits  in  cash  values  than  are  afforded 
under  public  assistance  or  general  relief  programs. 
With  the  added  family  service  which  the  welfare 
workers  can  and  will  give,  this  makes  possible  an 
almost  perfect  set  up  for  full  social  and  welfare  ser- 
vice to  hundreds  of  families  in  every  county  in  the 
state. 

Dare’s  work  with  veterans  of  this  war  began  soon 
after  passage  by  Congress  of  the  Family  Allowance 
bill  on  June  23,  1942.  About  300  claims  by  wives 
and  dependents  were  processed  and  given  continued 
service  in  making  subsequent  affidavits  required  of 
dependents  other  than  wives  and  children.  By  reason 


of  its  general  application  this  law  is  generally  known. 
Its  benefits  still  continue.  Then  came  the  bill  giving 
mustering  out  pay.  Many  veterans  had  been  dis- 
charged before  the  act  was  passed,  therefore  had  to 
make  direct  application  to  Army,  Navy,  Coast  Guard, 
or  Marine  headquarters.  Blank  applications  forms 
were  secured  from  the  several  services  and  about 
60  persons  were  given  this  service. 

A study  of  the  G.  I.  Bill  showed  there  would  be 
need  for  service  and  advice  to  the  returning  World 
War  II  veteran.  All  in  all,  he  is  easier  to  help  than 
veterans  of  previous  wars.  He  is  more  intelligent 
and  better  educated.  He  knows  some  provisions  have 
been  made  for  him.  Many  veterans  have  a copy  of 
the  G.  I.  Bill  or  a brief  summary  of  its  provisions, 
but  none  have  taken  time  to  read  it  or  digest  its 
broad  provisions.  They  want  to  sit  down  leisurely 
with  someone  in  whom  they  have  confidence  and 
have  the  bill  explained.  This  requires  study,  but  the 
pleasure  of  having  these  boys,  who  have  suffered 
every  hardship  and  agony  of  the  world’s  most  horri- 
ble war,  sit  down  and  listen  so  eagerly  and  with  so 
much  gratitude,  is  repayment  for  all  the  extra  work 
a welfare  worker  may  have  done  in  preparing  him- 
self to  offer  this  service.  It  will  bring  its  reward  in 
the  years  to  come  a thousand  fold. 

Serving  veterans  of  World  Wars  now  promises  one 
of  the  greatest  fields  for  county-wide  help  that  a 
welfare  department  may  find.  It  can  be  done  with 
a reasonable  degree  of  ease  if  some  member  of  the 
staff  will  qualify  himself  by  special  study  of  vet- 
erans’ laws.  After  a few  applications  this  work  be- 
comes routine.  There  is,  however,  a certain  amount 
of  technique  which  should  be  observed.  Widows  and 
other  dependents  usually  do  not  know  how  to  answer 
all  the  questions  in  the  application.  A good  policy 
to  follow  is  to  have  the  claimant  bring  all  papers  of 
the  veteran  to  the  worker.  Then  lead  the  claimant 
in  answering  the  questions  by  fitting  them  directly 
to  the  question.  It  is  never  a good  policy  to  let  the 
claimant  make  a misstatement,  but  the  proper  re- 
cording will  often  bring  the  interpretation  of  the 
answer  to  fit  the  question. 

It  has  been  found  a good  policy,  also,  to  keep  a 
copy  of  the  application  and  a copy  of  the  letter  of 
transmittal,  even  though  this  letter  is  written  in  the 
name  of  the  claimant.  Often  there  will  be  a request 
for  a more  complete  statement  under  a certain  ques- 
tion or  for  further  information.  If  a copy  of  the 
application  is  filed,  the  worker  will  be  able  to  refer 
to  it  and  know  just  what  answer  was  given.  Assist- 
ance will  be  rendered  by  the  American  Legion,  the 
American  Red  Cross  and  Mr.  Frank  M.  Sasser,  State 
Service  Officer,  Veterans’  Hospital,  Fayetteville, 
North  Carolina.  These  organizations  will  also  assist 
in  appearing  before  the  Veterans’  Administration 
should  it  be  found  necessary.  In  the  event  this  has 
to  be  done,  a power  of  attorney  will  have  to  be  signed 
by  the  claimant  in  favor  of  the  organization  which 
is  being  requested  to  help. 

Here  are  the  stories  of  two  veterans  of  two  wars 
and  how  they  were  helped  by  the  Dare  County  Wel- 
fare Department. 
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Veteran  of  World  War  I 

The  mother  of  three  children  of  low  social  and 
financial  status  came  to  the  Dare  county  welfare 
office  soon  after  death  of  her  husband,  a veteran  of 
World  War  I.  Her  case  was  reviewed  thoroughly.  It 
was  evident  that  she  could  not  get  a pension  from 
the  Veterans’  Administration,  but  her  application 
was  filed.  There  was  no  doubt  about  the  family’s 
need  and  the  helplessness  of  the  widowed  mother,  so 
an  application  for  aid  to  dependent  children  was 
taken  and  an  award  was  made  in  regular  order. 

It  was  learned  that  the  widow  might  be  entitled 
to  survivors’  insurance.  A request  was  made  to  the 
nearest  field  office  and  the  work  record  of  the  hus- 
band sent  in  with  his  social  security  number.  The 
widow  and  three  children  were  soon  receiving  $33 
a month  from  this  source.  Her  ADC  grant  was  raised 
to  $42.00  in  order  that  she  might  get  proper  food 
and  medical  attention  for  the  two  younger  children, 
both  apparently  suffering  from  malnutrition  and  no 
medical  service.  The  children’s  tonsils  were  remov- 
ed. The  two  younger  ones  had  eye  trouble.  They 
were  sent  to  the  county  public  health  office  and  from 
there  through  the  blind  assistance  program  to  an 
opthalmologist  and  glasses  fitted. 

The  case  worker’s  subsequent  visit  showed  a mark- 
ed change  for  the  better.  The  mother,  who  was  any- 
thing but  neat  and  tidy  on  her  first  visit,  was  found 
neatly  dressed  and  apparently  quite  conscious  of  her 
change  in  appearance.  The  home  was  clean  and  the 
children  were  clean  and  showed  improvements  in 
health  and  in  happy  dispositions. 

The  Veterans’  Administration  denied  a pension. 
An  appeal  was  made  and  this  also  was  denied  because 
there  could  be  found  no  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
death  of  the  husband  was  due  to  a service-connected 
disability. 

In  the  course  of  more  than  a year  the  $75.00  a 
month  from  survivors’  insurance  and  aid  to  depend- 
ent children  resulted  in  marked  improvements  in  the 
home.  The  mother  showed  more  interest  in  the 
health  and  general  welfare  of  herself  and  children. 
There  was  a definite  showing  of  independent  pride 
in  the  whole  family,  who  could  now  wear  respectable 
clothes  to  Sunday  school  and  church  and  who  could 
see  a movie  once  in  a while.  The  mother  visited  the 
welfare  office  often  and  discussed  her  program.  If 
was  no  longer  a problem  to  her.  She  said  she  was 
going  to  have  the  children’s  teeth  examined  as  soon 
as  possible. 

In  December  1944  President  Roosevelt  signed  an 
act  which  liberalized  former  acts  to  eliminate  the 
“service-connected  disability”  clause.  The  widow  was 
requested  to  come  to  the  welfare  office.  Her  applica- 
tion was  again  made  on  forms,  of  which  a supply  is 
kept  on  hand  by  the  welfare  department.  In  a short 
time  she  was  notified  that  an  award  of  $55.00  a 
month  had  been  made.  The  first  check  came  in  April. 
Because  of  need  for  dental  work,  the  ADC  grant  was 
continued  through  May. 

A few  days  ago  the  mother  and  children  were  seen 
by  the  superintendent  of  public  welfare  in  a drug 
store.  They  had  all  been  to  a movie  and  were  then 


having  ice  cream.  The  mother  showed  the  superin- 
tendent that  complete  dental  service  had  been  given 
the  children  and  finally  displayed  her  own  new  dental 
plates. 

The  whole  attitude  toward  life  has  changed  for 
this  mother  and  the  future  welfare  of  the  children 
is  assured.  All  had  its  beginning  in  an  application 
to  the  welfare  office  for  aid  in  securing  a pension.  In 
this  case  practically  every  service  of  a welfare  de- 
partment has  been  rendered.  First,  service  in  aid 
for  veterans’  families ; second,  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren ; third,  service  through  the  Social  Security 
Board  in  securing  survivors’  insurance  and,  finally, 
getting  a pension  from  Veterans’  Administration. 
These  contacts  brought  about  home  adjustment, 
health  check-up  and  care,  social  and  moral  elevation, 
and  financial  independence.  The  county  and  state 
no  longer  will  have  any  financial  responsibility,  yet 
the  income  in  that  home  is  almost  $90.00  a month. 

Veteran  of  World  War  II 

He  came  to  my  office  one  morning.  Tall,  slender 
and  attractive,  he  immediately  drew  the  attention  of 
the  staff  and  the  few  clients  sitting  around.  I noted, 
through  a connecting  door,  his  approach  in  the  outer 
office.  He  hesitated  a moment,  then  asked  for  me. 
I caught  his  eye  and  beckoned  him  to  come  on  in. 

I arose  to  meet  him,  stepped  forward,  and  extend- 
ed my  hand.  His  face  was  familiar,  but  I could  not 
recall  his  name.  He  told  me  his  name;  it  all  came 
to  me  then.  This  was  a lad  I had  certified  for  CCC 
several  years  ago.  I recalled  that  he  was  a member 
of  a graduating  class  of  one  of  the  county  schools 
at  which  I had  delivered  the  commencement  address 
before  the  war.  He  was  outwardly  nervous.  I asked 
him  to  be  seated  and  he  and  I sat  down.  He  passed 
me  a large  manila  envelope  and  stated  that  he  had 
come  to  me  for  advice.  I opened  the  envelope  and 
found  his  medical  discharge,  his  first  check  for  mus- 
ter-out pay,  his  last  payment  check,  some  instruction 
books  and  a citation. 

I knew  from  a casual  glance  at  his  discharge 
that  he  was  entitled  to  a pension  and  asked  him  if 
he  had  filed  for  it.  He  said  he  had  not,  that  he  and 
his  mother  both  wanted  me  to  do  whatever  was  nec- 
essary to  be  done  for  him.  I filed  his  application  and 
sent  him  to  make  his  required  report  to  the  Selective 
Service  Board  and  to  the  register  of  deeds  to  have 
his  discharge  recorded.  As  the  length  of  his  visit 
increased  his  nervousness  became  more  aggravated. 
Once  he  got  up  and  went  out  in  the  hall.  He  soon 
returned  and  explained  with  an  apologetic  attempt 
that  he  could  not  sit  still  long  at  a time.  I apologized 
to  him  for  holding  him  so  long.  He  left  promising 
to  return  and  saying  he  did  not  want  to  do  any  more 
then.  When  he  did  not  return  and  I heard  nothing 
from  him,  I wrote  him  to  come  see  me,  giving  a date 
so  as  to  get  him  in  contact  with  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  and  told  him  to  bring  his  dis- 
charge. 

He  came  back,  more  than  a month  after  his  first 
visit,  more  nearly  like  himself  and  smilingly  told 
me  he  was  going  to  Florida  for  a long  rest.  He  said 
he  had  been  awarded  a-  pension  of  $115.00  a month. 
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That  was  an  easy  job  for  me,  as  I had  only  helped 
with  the  pension  application  and  given  him  direc- 
tions. He  was  delighted.  I asked  him  if  he  wouldn’t 
like  to  have  some  more  money  while  he  was  in  Flor- 
ida. He  said  he  certainly  could  use  it.  His  mother 
was  with  him  on  this  visit.  I took  them  to  an  adjoin- 
ing room  and  introduced  him  to  the  manager  of  the 
United  States  Employment  service,  who,  with  assist- 
ants and  clerks,  had  come  down  for  the  monthly 
visit.  I left  him  there  and  never  saw  him  until  a few 
weeks  later  when  he  came  by  my  office  and  told  me 
he  was  on  his  way  to  Florida.  He  said  his  pension 
came  through  and  he  was  also  receiving  $20.00  a 
week  unemployment  compensation. 


Study  Shows  Facilities  for 

By  S.  J.  Hawkins* 

Director  of  Field  Service 

Outside  of  state  institutions  the  state  of  North 
Carolina  makes  no  provisions  for  care  of  indigents 
except  those  eligible  for  one  of  the  three  public 
assistance  categories,  aid  to  the  aged,  aid  to  the 
blind,  and  aid  to  dependent  children.  All  financial 
aid  to  persons  in  need,  who  do  not  fall  into  one  of 
these  three  groups,  is  provided  by  the  counties.  One 
of  the  most  serious  problems  to  all  persons  of  low  and 
moderate  income  is  the  financing  of  adequate  med- 
ical care  and  necessary  hospitalization.  The  eco- 
nomic strain  due  to  the  present  fee  system  in  this 
field  forces  many  persons  to  have  far  less  than  ade- 
quate medical  care. 

Persons  in  the  low  income  groups  usually  seek  and 
receive  only  emergency  service  and  thereby  reduce 
their  efficiency  and  productiveness.  This  in  turn 
tends  to  reduce  incomes  progressively  and  increase 
the  number  of  indigents.  The  public  assistance 
grants  in  North  Carolina  are  so  low  that  they  do  not 
adequately  take  care  of  the  food,  shelter,  and  cloth- 
ing needs  of  the  recipients,  and  therefore  any  med- 
ical care  other  than  a minimum  amount  for  basic 
drug  supplies  must  be  authorized  from  local  funds 
without  state  and  federal  participation. 

For  many  years  superintendents  of  public  welfare 
have  considered  medical  care  and  hospitalization 
their  number  one  problem.  The  problem  involves 
the  lack  of  both  facilities  and  funds,  but  as  yet  in 
most  counties  the  available  facilities,  limited  as  they 
are,  are  not  fully  utilized  because  of  inadequate  ap- 
propriations. People  usually  reach  the  state  of 
indigency  through  a series  of  diminishing  income 
steps,  and  during  such  periods  health  needs  except 
for  emergencies  are  usually  not  given  proper  atten- 
tion. Because  of  this  the  group  of  citizens  in  any 
county  who  are  not  able  to  carry  on  without  some 
form  of  public  aid  usually  have  a high  percentage 
of  medical  care  and  hospitalization  needs. 

Inadequate  income  and  subnormal  physical  condi- 
tion are  complementary.  Sick  persons  usually  have 
their  efficiency  and  effectiveness  impaired  and  per- 
sons with  sub-standard  economic  security  are  not 

*Mr.  Hawkins  resigned  as  director  of  field  service  May,  1945 


This  job  is  not  done.  This  lad  will  be  back  to  see 
me  when  he  returns  from  Florida.  He  indicated  that 
he  wanted  to  go  to  college  and  said  he  would  see  me 
about  that.  Why  his  mother  or  he  should  have  re- 
membered me  or  why  they  especially  wanted  me  to 
help,  I probably  will  never  know,  but  some  service  I 
had  rendered  in  the  past  to  them  or  some  friend  of 
theirs  is  very  likely  the  reason.  I have  never  gotten 
more  real  pleasure  out  of  any  of  my  work  than  I got 
out  of  helping  this  chap  to  financial  independence 
and  renewing  in  him  a hope  and  ambition  to  become 
a self-supporting  citizen.  My  prediction  is  that  he 
will  not  draw  his  pension  any  longer  than  it  is 
needed. 


Medical  Care  Vary  Greatly 

usually  able  to  maintain  good  physical  health.  We 
have  learned  that  sound  bodies  are  dependent  on 
adequate  diet  over  long  periods  of  time  as  well 
as  other  factors  and  that,  while  we  may  tempo- 
rarily fail  to  see  the  results  of  poor  and  inadequate 
food,  shelter,  and  clothing,  the  count  is  made  and 
sooner  or  later  a break  will  occur  and  have  to  be 
patched  or  repaired.  Adequate  health  requires  basic 
economic  resources  for  building  fortifications  and 
resistance  to  wear  and  tear  and  disease,  and  eco- 
nomic security  is  not  security  unless  provision  is 
made  for  adequate  medical  attention  and  hospital- 
ization when  indicated.  Giving  food,  shelter,  and 
clothing  to  persons  in  need  of  medical  care  without 
meeting  this  need  also  is  as  futile  as  paying  a doctor 
and  not  following  his  instructions  as  to  diet,  exercise, 
and  medication. 

In  North  Carolina  more  money  is  available  in  a 
month  for  grants  to  needy  old  age  assistance  recip- 
ients and  needy  dependent  children,  even  with  the 
low  grants  of  approximately  $12.00  for  each  old  age 
recipient  and  $23.50  for  each  family  of  dependent 
children,  than  is  appropriated  for  an  entire  year  to 
care  for  medical  and  hospital  needs  of  all  sick  indi- 
gents. Of  the  total  appropriations  for  medical  care 
and  hospitalization  of  sick  indigents,  almost  one-half 
is  appropriated  directly  to  hospitals  located  in  nine 
of  the  one  hundred  counties,  while  the  remainder  is 
expended  on  a case  by  case  basis. 

The  appropriations  made  by  the  county  for  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  indigent  sick  are  of  course  supple- 
mented by  what  local  physicians  can  and  will  con- 
tribute of  their  time  and  skill  to  persons  unable  to 
pay  on  a fee  basis.  It  may  be  surprising,  however, 
to  some  people  to  learn  that  a large  percentage  of 
indigents  will  not  call  on  a doctor  unless  some  plan 
for  payment  of  fees  has  been  worked  out.  It  is  prob- 
ably true  that  the  vast  amounts  of  unpaid  doctors’ 
bills  are  credited  largely  to  persons  who  are  econom- 
ically able  to  meet  this  obligation  rather  than  to  the 
indigent  of  our  citizenry.  Until  some  plan  is  effective 
that  will  insure  adequate  medical  care  to  all  people 
at  various  economic  levels,  there  will  continue  to  be 
a great  amount  of  poverty  due  to  poor  health  and 
a great  amount  of  poor  health  due  to  poverty. 
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A total  of  $540,770  was  reported  as  appropriated 
by  83  counties  for  medical  care  and  hospitalization 
for  the  fiscal  year  1944-1945.  Seventeen  counties 
reported  no  appropriation  for  this  purpose  and  three 
of  the  seventeen  reported  no  general  relief  appro- 
priation. Of  the  $540,770  appropriation,  $250,000  is 
appropriated  directly  to  hospitals  in  nine  of  the  coun- 
ties. This  means  that  approximately  one-half  of  the 
total  appropriation  for  medical  care  and  hospitaliza- 
tion is  spent  in  nine  of  the  one  hundred  counties  for 
hospitalization  alone. 

Fifty  four  counties  have  delegated  entire  responsi- 
bility for  the  approval  of  the  expenditure  of  the  ap- 
propriation for  medical  care  and  hospitalization  to 
the  local  department  of  public  welfare  since  it  is  the 
department  of  the  county  government  skilled  and 
equipped  to  determine  need  on  an  individual  case  by 
case  basis.  Nineteen  boards  of  county  commissioners 
still  reserve  this  authority  for  themselves.  In  five 
counties  the  approval  of  expenditures  is  delegated 
to  members  of  hospital  staff.  Of  the  remaining 
counties  having  an  appropriation  one  delegates  this 
responsibility  to  the  local  public  health  officer,  one 
to  a semi-private  social  agency  in  the  county,  one  to 
local  doctors,  one  jointly  to  the  department  of  public 
welfare  and  the  health  department,  and  one  jointly 
to  the  county  commissioners  and  the  welfare  depart- 
ment. 

Seventy-three  counties  reported  that  the  basis  for 
approving  expenditures  from  appropriations  for 
medical  care  and  hospitalization  was  individual  need. 
The  other  ten  counties  reporting  an  appropriation 
for  this  purpose  were  no't  able  to  give  the  definite 
basis  since  the  welfare  department  did  not  have  this 
information. 

Thirty  counties  reported  no  local  hospital  facili- 
ties and  73  reported  that  all  transportation  of  indi- 
gent patients  to  and  from  hospitals  was  a total  re- 
sponsibility of  the  local  welfare  department.  Twenty- 
five  counties  reported  that  the  local  health  depart- 
ment assisted  to  some  extent  in  furnishing  trans- 
portation. Two  counties  reported  that  no  provision 
was  made  to  assist  indigent  sick  in  obtaining  trans- 
portation to  or  from  hospitals.  Hospital  rates  paid 
by  counties  for  service  to  indigent  patients  varied 
from  two  dollars  a day  to  nine  dollars  for  the  first 
day  and  four  dollars  for  each  day  thereafter.  Only 
23  counties  provided  for  hospitalization  in  obstetrical 
cases  and  these  are  authorized  only  in  emergencies. 

Thirty-four  counties  report  no  provision  for  pay- 
ing the  doctor’s  fee  on  a case  basis  and  three  other 
counties  report  that  they  rarely  authorize  this  type 
of  service.  In  counties  authorizing  home  visits  by 
doctors  the  fee  authorized  ranges  from  one  dollar  to 
five  dollars.  Forty-five  counties  report  no  mileage 
paid  to  doctors.  In  the  55  counties  where  mileage 
is  paid  the  range  varies  from  five  to  twenty  cents  a 
mile.  Two  counties  pay  the  doctors  fifty  cents  a mile 
which  includes  fee  as  well  as  mileage.  Twenty-four 
counties  make  no  provision  for  assisting  indigent 
clients  in  providing  medical  or  nursing  care  in  ob- 
stetrical cases.  Counties  authorizing  service  in 
obstetrical  cases  pay  from  $7.50  to  $45.00  a case. 


The  majority  quoted  $25.00  as  the  cost  of  this 
service. 

Thirty-seven  counties  report  no  county  physician. 
Thirty-two  counties  report  that  county  physicians 
serve  only  inmates  of  county  institutions.  In  four 
counties  the  county  physician  gives  limited  services 
to  indigent  clients  referred  by  the  welfare  depart- 
ment and  in  four  other  counties  the  county  physi- 
cian serves  only  office  patients.  Twenty-three  coun- 
ties report  that  complete  service  is  available  to  all 
indigent  persons  through  the  county  physicians. 

In  ten  counties  there  are  no  public  health  depart- 
ments. 

Following  is  fhe  tabulation  for  the  1944-45  fiscal 
year.  All  counties  of  the  state  submitted  answers 
to  the  questions  in  the  survey: 

Tabulations  From  Medical  Care  Survey,  1944-45 

I.  Appropriations 

A.  83  counties  report  appropriations  for  medical  care 
and  hospitalization. 

$290,770.00  to  be  used  case  by  case 
250,000.00  directly  to  hospitals* 


$540,770.00 — Total 

17  counties  report  on  special  appropriation  for  med- 
ical care  or  hospitalization. 

3 counties  report  no  appropriation  for  medical  care, 
hospitalization  or  general  relief.  (These  are  in- 
cluded in  17  above.) 

B.  Approval  of  the  expenditure  of  appropriations  for 
medical  care  and  hospitalization. 

19  counties  report  county  commissioners  or  county 
auditor. 

54  counties  report  Department  Public  Welfare. 

5 counties  report  hospital  staff. 

1 county  reports  health  department  and  department 
public  welfare. 

1 county  reports  health  officer. 

1 county  reports  other  social  agency. 

1 county  reports  doctors. 

1 county  reports  commissioners  and  department  of 
public  welfare. 

C.  Basis  for  approving  expenditures  from  appropria- 
tions for  medical  care  and  hospitalization. 

73  reported  need. 

4 made  no  report  at  this  point. 

3 reported  hospital  staff. 

1 reported  no  definite  policy. 

1 reported  need  and  county  commisisoners. 

1 reported  health  officer. 


* In  Cabarrus,  Cleveland,  Durham,  Lee,  Moore,  New  Han- 
over, Rutherford,  Wake  and  Wayne  counties. 

II.  Hospitalization 

A.  30  counties  report  no  local  hospital  facilities. 

B.  30  counties  report  that  they  are  not  authorized  to 

substitute  or  supplement  general  relief  for  med- 
ical care  or  hospitalization. 

C.  Hospital  rates  vary  from  $2.00  a day  to  $9.00  a day 
for  the  first  day  and  $4.00  a day  for  each  day  there- 
after. 

D.  2 4 counties  make  no  provision  for  medical  or  nursing 
service  in  obstetrical  cases.  23  counties  provide  hos- 
pitalization in  emergency  obstetrical  cases.  Counties 
paying  for  services  in  obstetrical  cases,  other  than 
those  hospitalized,  pay  from  $7.50  to  $45.00  per  case. 
Figure  given  most  frequently  is  $25.00. 

III.  Medical  Care  Other  Than  Hospitalization 

A.  3 4 counties  report  no  provision  for  paying  the  doc- 
tor’s fee  on  a case  basis. 

3 counties  report  that  they  rarely  ever  authorize 
this  kind  of  service. 

1 county  reports  that  the  local  agreement  with  the 
medical  profession  is  that  no  fee  be  paid  by  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare. 
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Facilities  Are  Needed  to  Care 
For  900  Negro  Feebleminded 
Children  In  North  Carolina 

By  Ellen  Winston 
Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare 
Under  a joint  resolution  passed  by  the  North 
Carolina  General  Assembly  of  1943,  it  was  resolved 
“That  the  Governor  is  hereby  authorized  and  em- 
powered to  appoint  a commission,  consisting  of  five 
members,  to  inquire  into  the  actual  conditions,  care, 
treatment  and  training  of  the  Negro  feebleminded 
in  the  Goldsboro  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  and 
in  other  institutions  of  the  state,  with  a view  of  rec- 
ommending a program  for  the  care  and  training  of 
these  unfortunate  children,  to  the  end  that  they  may 
be  under  the  supervision  of  people  skilled  in  giving 
the  right  kind  of  care  to  these  mental  defectives ; 
and  said  commission  shall  likewise  make  an  investi- 
gation as  to  the  possibility  of  securing  additional 
facilities  at  Goldsboro  or  elsewhere,  for  institutional 
care  and  treatment  of  Negro  feebleminded  in  the 
state;  and  said  commission  shall  make  such  further 
investigation  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  throw 
a light  upon  the  situation  as  to  such  feebleminded 
persons  in  this  state.” 

The  chairman  appointed  for  this  committee  asked 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  to  under- 
take a study  in  order  to  provide  a current  estimate 
of  the  number  of  feebleminded  Negro  children  in  the 
state  who  are  in  need  of  institutional  care  and  train- 


7 counties  report  that  the  client  cannot  choose  the 
doctor — when  such  service  is  authorized  by  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare. 

B.  Fee  authorized  for  home  visit  ranges  from  $1.00  to 
$5.00  with  many  variations  where  mileage  is  includ- 
ed in  the  fee. 

C.  4 5 counties  report  no  mileage  paid  doctors. 

Mileage  rates  paid  vary  from  5 cents  a mile  to  20 
cents  a mile. 

2 counties  report  paying  50  cents  a mile  which  in- 
cludes fee. 

D.  3 7 counties  report  no  county  physician. 

32  counties  report  that  the  county  physician  serves 
only  inmates  of  county  institutions. 

4 counties  report  very  limited  service  to  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  clients  by  county  phy- 
sicians. 

4 counties  report  office  patients  only  served  by  the 
county  physician. 

23  counties  report  complete  service  to  all  indigents 
by  county  physicians. 

IV.  Public  Health 

10  counties  report  no  public  health  department. 

V. _  Transportation 

25  counties  report  that  public  health  department  assists 
to  some  extent  in  providing  transportation  for  clients 
to  and  from  clinics  and  hospitals. 

2 counties  report  no  provision  made  to  assist  clients  in 
transportation. 

73  counties  report  that  this  service  is  furnished  exclus- 
ively by  Department  of  Public  Welfare  through  staff 
cars,  payment  of  transportation,  or  private  donations, 
and  other  private  resources. 

VI.  Custodial  and  Nursing  Care  Patients 
Now  being  cared  for: 

10  52  under  65)  T , , , , 

1432  over  65)  Inclucles  county  home  care. 

Not  being  cared  for  but  in  need  of  such  care:  852. 
Total:  3,336. 


ing.  Accordingly  a simple  form  was  devised  for 
recording  the  names  of  such  children  and  for  provid- 
ing identifying  information  which  might  be  used  as 
a basis  for  classification.  Wherever  group  or  psy- 
chological tests  had  been  administered,  the  type  of 
test  and  the  test  scores  were  to  be  obtained.  Since 
relatively  few  test  results  were  to  be  expected,  de- 
tailed instructions  were  given  for  the  recording  of 
behavior  symptoms  indicative  of  subnormal  mental 
development.  The  age  range  of  the  survey  was  from 
the  sixth  to  the  nineteenth  birthday. 

In  the  early  autumn  of  1944  the  forms  were  sent 
to  county  superintendents  of  public  welfare  who 
were  asked  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  surveys 
within  their  counties.  County  superintendents  re- 
ported cases  already  known  to  their  departments  and 
secured  the  cooperation  of  Negro  teachers,  princi- 
pals, ministers,  and  other  citizens  in  locating  sub- 
normal children.  The  contributions  of  these  various 
groups  are  gratefully  acknowledged. 

Eighty-eight  of  the  100  counties  have  actively 
participated  in  the  survey  to  date.  Of  the  88  coun- 
ties, 17  have  reported  that  there  are  no  feebleminded 
Negro  children  in  the  counties.  This  conclusion  is 
possibly  correct  for  about  half  a dozen  counties  be- 
cause of  the  small  Negro  populations  but  is  open  to 
question  for  counties  with  sizable  Negro  groups. 

The  71  counties  reporting  mentally  subnormal 
Negro  children  have  reported  a total  of  1,142  chil- 
dren six  through  eighteen  years  of  age.  Careful 
scrutiny  of  the  test  scores  or  behavior  symptoms 
by  the  clinical  psychologist  in  the  Division  of  Psy- 
chiatric and  Psychological  Services  of  the  State 
Department  has  indicated  that  only  730  of  the  1,118 
children  can  be  accepted  as  definitely  feeblminded  or 
borderline  cases.  Thus,  it  is  found  that  less  than 
three-tenths  of  one  percent  (i.  e.  .27  percent)  of  the 
Negro  children  six  through  eighteen  years  have  been 
reported  and  accepted  as  probably  requiring  institu- 
tional care.  When  this  percentage  is  applied  to  all 
Negro  children  six  through  eighteen  years  of  age 
in  North  Carolina,  the  result  is  817  children. 

There  are  wide  differences  among  the  counties  re- 
porting feebleminded  children.  The  range  is  from 
one-tenth  of  one  percent  of  the  Negro  children  in 
several  counties  to  3.7  percent  in  the  county  with 
the  highest  proportion  reported.  Only  nine  counties 
have  reported  1.0  percent  or  more  of  the  Negro  chil- 
dren as  definitely  subnormal.  Since  there  is  no  sound 
basis  for  believing  that  feeblemindedness  is  more 
concentrated  in  some  sections  of  the  state  than  in 
others,  the  much  higher  percentages  reported  for  a 
few  counties  indicate  the  lack  of  completeness  of  the 
survey  in  most  counties,  a situation  recognized  by 
many  of  the  county  superintendents  of  public  welfare 
who  have  commented  upon  the  lack  of  time,  staff, 
and  facilities  or  a combination  of  these  factors  to 
provide  for  a complete  enumeration. 

Because  of  the  wide  range  in  results,  it  is  believed 
that  the  .27  percent  cited  above  is  far  too  low.  There- 
fore, the  third  quartile  in  the  percentages  for  coun- 
ties has  been  selected  as  possibly  a sounder  basis 
for  estimating  the  extent  of  feeblemindedness.  This 
is  found  to  be  one-half  of  one  percent.  Any  student 
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250,000th  Patient  At  Duke  Hospital 


To  Mrs.  J.  C.  Beasley,  of  Coleraine,  caseworker  for  the  Bertie  County  Welfare  Department,  went  the 
distinction  of  having  taken  to  Duke  Hospital  its  250,000th  patient  since  the  institution’s  opening  in  July  1930. 
The  patient  was  Bennie  Reynolds,  14-year-old  Bertie  County  youth,  who  was  taken  to  the  hospital  for 
orthopedic  treatment  of  his  right  knee.  As  a souvenier,  Bennie  was  given  a baseball  glove. 

The  youth  was  sent  to  Duke  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bertie  County  Welfare  Department  and  the 
Crippled  Children’s  Division  of  the  State  Board  of  Health.  Above  Bennie  is  shown  with  members  of  the  hos- 
pital staff. — Cut  courtesy  Durham  Herald-Sun. 


of  mental  subnormality  will  recognize  that  even  this 
percentage  is  far  too  low.  When  applied  to  the  ap- 
proximately 305,000  Negro  children,  six  through 
eighteen  years  of  age,  in  North  Carolina  in  1940,  it 
gives  a total  of  more  than  1,500  Negro  children  who 
are  feebleminded  or  of  borderline  intelligence. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  obviously  rough 
techniques  which  had  to  be  applied  for  practical 
reasons,  the  manifold  demands  upon  the  financial 
resources  of  the  state,  and  the  fact  that  in  a largely 
rural  and  agricultural  state  children  of  subnormal 
mentality  can  be  taken  care  of  more  readily  and 
often  be  more  satisfactorily  adjusted  than  in  an 
urban  and  industrial  environment,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  institutional  facilities  should  be  provided 
at  this  time  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  900  Negro 
children  in  addition  to  the  approximately  150  to  200 
children  already  cared  for  in  connection  with  the 
State  Hospital  at  Goldsboro.  (The  survey  did  not 
include  these  150  to  200  children.)  That  the  esti- 
mate of  900  children  is  ultra-conservative  is  evident 
from  the  foregoing  analysis. 

The  1945  General  Assembly  took  the  first  step  to- 
ward meeting  the  need  for  institutional  facilities  by 
providing  the  administrative  framework  for  an  insti- 
tution for  600  children  (S.  B.  148)  to  be  located  at 
Goldsboro  when  state  funds  earmarked  for  construc- 
tion are  released. 


INSTITUTE  WILL  BE  HELD 

The  annual  Public  Welfare  Institute  for 
North  Carolina  social  workers  will  be'  held  at 
the  Carolina  Hotel  in  Raleigh  October  29  to  31, 
inclusive,  since  travel  and  other  regulations  of 
a wartime  nature  have  recently  been  relaxed. 

The  meeting  this  year  will  be  the  26th  in  a 
series  continuing  unbroken  since  the  Institute 
was  first  held  in  1919.  The  meetings  were  held 
in  Chapel  Hill  each  year  until  1942  when  hous- 
ing accommodations  necessitated  the  Institute 
being  moved  to  Raleigh  for  each  of  the  next 
three  years. 

Postponement  of  the  session  this  year  had 
been  decided  upon  by  Dr.  Ellen  Winston,  Com- 
missioner of  Welfare,  and  officials  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  school  of  social  work 
when  meetings  were  still  limited  to  50  persons. 
Decision  to  hold  the  meeting  was  made  late  in 
August  and  plans  are  now  well  under  way  for 
the  session.  Programs  will  be  available  shortly. 
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Counseling  and  Social  Case  Work 


By  Maude  McCracken 
Chief,  Medical  Social  Service  Division 
Duke  Hospital 

Let  us  consider  counseling  as  a 
treatment  process  which  is  used  by 
social  case  work  rather  than  to  en- 
deavor to  discuss  broad  aspects  of 
both  counseling  and  social  case  work. 

The  terms  “counseling”  and  “treat- 
ment” and  “counselor”  and  “case 
worker”  will  be  used  interchangeably. 

To  many,  social  case  workers  and 
others  not  associated  with  the  pro- 
fession, counseling  has  many  connota- 
tions. About  the  term  itself  there  appears  a great 
amount  of  confusion.  Counseling  is  often  not  con- 
sidered a treatment  process  as  used  by  social  case 
workers.  Counseling  as  a technique  has  been  more 
often  associated  with  school  and  vocational  guidance, 
modern  industry,  the  armed  services  and  the  like.  It 
has  not  usually  been  associated  with  relief  giving  or 
the  functions  of  a social  work  agency.  Counseling  is 
strongly  suggestive  of  information  giving.  In  its 
early  development,  as  in  almost  any  program,  those 
doing  the  counseling  have  been  individuals  who  have 
not  always  had  the  extensive  preparation  and  educa- 
tional training  which  is  today  considered  essential 
for  individuals  working  with  human  relationships. 

Counseling,  per  se,  is  not  new  to  social  case  work- 
ers. The  term  itself  although  considered  new,  is 
found  frequently  in  any  review  of  the  recent  social 
case  work  literature.  Social  case  workers  have  more 
often,  perhaps,  used  the  terms  “treatment”  or  “ther- 
apy” to  include  the  skills  and  techniques  which  are 
also  present  in  counseling. 

Carl  Rogers  defines  counseling  as  “a  series  of 
direct  contacts  with  the  individual  which  aims  to 
offer  him  assistance  in  changing  his  attitudes  and 
behavior.”  Bertha  Reynolds  sums  up  social  case 
work  to  “consist  of  skills  in  work  with  people  which 
are  related  directly  to  what  people  are  doing  for 
themselves  in  the  life  situation  in  which  they  are.” 
She  adds,  “social  work  is  administered  by  social  agen- 
cies organized  to  make  available  these  services  and 
operated  under  controls  which  make  for  efficient  ser- 
vice.” Both  counseling  and  social  case  work  may  be 
said  to  have  a purpose  of  giving  help. 

It  can  be  agreed  that  skilled  counseling  involves 
the  basic  processes  of  social  case  work.  Counseling 
or  treatment  is  a process,  as  environmental  aid  and 
supportive  help  are  other  forms  of  social  case  work. 
Counseling  has  had  its  very  roots  in  the  interviews 
and  relationships  of  social  case  worker  and  client. 
Modern  industry  and  vocational  guidance  which  have 
given  so  much  impetus  to  counseling  have  contribut- 
ed very  much  to  the  understanding  of  the  skills  and 
techniques  of  the  use  of  treatment  as  an  important 
case  work  process. 

Counseling  or  treatment  involves  a face  to  face 
relationship  and  the  interview  is  an  essential  feature. 
Whether  the  client  comes  of  his  own  accord  or  is 


sent,  both  the  counselor  and  the  social 
worker  necessarily  begin  to  formu- 
late from  the  first  knowledge  of  the 
individual  certain  decisions  in  regard 
to  the  most  promising  treatment  ap- 
proach. If  counseling  is  the  approach, 
it  is  necessary  and  important  that  the 
inter-relationship  between  case  work- 
er or  counselor  and  the  client  be  well 
structured.  There  must  be  a well- 
defined  framework  for  this  relation- 
ship which  is  different  from  the  au- 
thoritative relationship  of  every  day 
life  in  which  there  is  complete  emo- 
tional freedom  and  the  client  is  free  to  recognize  and 
understand  his  impulses  and  patterns.  The  client  in 
this  process  is  able  to  find  emotional  release  from 
feelings  heretofore  repressed.  Having  gained  insight 
into  his  problems  and  self-understanding  the  client 
proceeds  to  select  new  goals  and  to  make  an  effort 
towards  positive  self-initiated  action.  With  release 
of  tension,  he  takes  positive  action  and  finally  gains 
independence  for  himself  and  as  the  relationship 
ends  the  counseling  ends. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  social  case 
workers  cannot  expect  counseling  to  solve  all  of  the 
social  problems  which  come  to  their  attention.  Many 
can  be  met  by  some  other  type  of  approach.  Treat- 
ment may  include  some  change  in  environment.  A 
child  who  feels  neglected  and  unwanted  in  his  own 
home  may  show  some  signs  of  delinquency.  If  he 
is  moved  to  another  home  where  he  does  not  have 
so  much  rivalry  and  does  have  a great  deal  of  love 
and  attention  in  the  new  home,  he  may  show  an  ab- 
sence of  the  signs  of  delinquency. 

Another  example  of  an  environmental  aid  is  given 
in  a plan  for  an  old  age  assistance  check  or  aid  to 
dependent  children  grant.  An  elderly  person  may 
need  more  than  anything  else  a steady  income  to 
allow  him  to  live  more  independently.  A mother 
loves  her  children  orphaned  by  the  death  of  the 
father.  She  wants  to  keep  the  home  together  but 
often  cannot  without  some  steady  financial  plan.  In 
both  situations,  some  counseling  or  treatment  may 
be  helpful  if  the  maximum  of  security  is  provided  by 
the  social  case  worker  for  the  home  of  that  elderly 
person  or  the  mother  and  children. 

Another  example  of  social  case  work  help  is  found 
in  the  supportive  role  when  the  social  case  worker 
stands  by  and  plays  a sustaining  role  with  a patient 
in  a chronic  illness  situation.  For  example,  the  pa- 
tient, a 52-year-old  woman  who  has  been  told  by  the 
doctor  that  she  has  cancer  realizes  that  she  can  only 
expect  her  disease  to  be  arrested  and  that  the  chance 
for  recovery  is  most  doubtful.  She  makes  arrange- 
ments to  take  X-ray  treatments  in  hope  they  will 
aid  her.  She  has  made  all  of  her  plans  with  help 
from  the  hospital’s  medical  social  worker  in  the  hos- 
pital. Each  day  as  she  goes  to  the  hospital  she  stops 
to  visit  with  the  social  worker.  She  does  not  par- 
ticularly need  help  now  but  she  knows  that  the  work- 
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er  is  there  to  help  her  whenever  she  needs  assistance 
with  problems  which  may  confront  her  in  relation 
to  her  illness. 

Case  supervisors  are  concerned  with  a teaching 
process  with  the  aim  of  developing  a more  skilled 
professional  service  to  the  client.  Detailed  criticism 
and  evaluation  are  an  important  part  of  the  super- 
visory process.  These  are  some  of  the  problems 
which  may  confront  the  case  worker  in  counseling: 

1.  When  is  a treatment  approach  indicated? 

If  one  accepts  that  effective  counseling  can  alter 
the  behavior  and  change  the  attitudes  of  a malad- 
justed person  toward  a more  constructive  outcome, 
more  attention  should  be  given  to  the  variety  of  atti- 
tudes toward  help  which  the  individual  may  have  and 
the  influence  which  these  attitudes  may  have  upon 
the  treatment  process.  So  often  the  social  case  work- 
er may  give  more  attention  to  the  problems,  symp- 
toms and  causes  which  the  case  worker  finds  in  the 
client  who  comes  for  help  rather  than  the  related 
attitudes.  There  are  many  shadings  of  attitudes 
toward  taking  help. 

Here  is  a father  of  four  children,  and  who  is  on  pro- 
bation, referred  by  a court  to  a county  department  of 
public  welfare.  The  court  has  ordered  that  this  man 
pay  $20.00  a month  toward  the  support  of  his  family. 

On  the  day  the  father  comes  to  the  welfare  office  he  is 
surly,  regards  the  agency  as  an  adjunct  of  the  court, 
and  is  resistant  to  any  help  the  case  worker  has  to  offer. 
Furthermore,  he  makes  it  clear  that  he  does  not  want 
the  help  of  DPW  or  of  the  court.  Is  counseling  possible 
in  such  a situation?  The  case  worker  can  do  little  to 
help  the  father  in  his  present  attitude.  She  may,  how- 
ever, be  able  to  give  assistance  to  the  mother  and  chil- 
dren by  reporting  any  refusal  to  give  the  $20.00  to 
them. 

At  the  other  extreme  is  a young  mother  with  a six- 
months-old  baby  deserted  by  her  husband.  The  mother 
may  go  to  the  superintendent  of  welfare  knowing  that 
she  wants  her  baby  but  questioning  how  she  can  afford 
to  care  for  it  adequately.  She  does  not  know  how  the 
superintendent  can  help,  but  she  is  confident  that  here 
is  a source  of  help.  Although  she  comes  in  stress  and 
strain  she  is  eager  for  assistance  with  her  problem. 
Many  interviews  may  be  necessary  before  the  mother 
comes  to  a decision  that  she  really  wants  to  give  up  her 
baby  for  adoption. 

A quite  different  attitude  is  encountered  in  an  eleven- 
year-old  boy  who  is  brought  to  a child  guidance  clinic 
by  his  mother.  He  has  been  truant  at  school  and  was 
reported  to  have  been  stealing  from  a nearby  store. 
This  child  may  be  resistant  to  the  clinic  because  he  is 
resistant  to  his  mother.  He  may  be  relatively  neutral 
about  the  whole  procedure.  He  may  be  fearful  of  the 
clinic  because  of  its  similarity  to  a doctor’s  office.  It 
is  rather  rare  that  such  a child  is  genuinely  seeking 
help  for  himself.  How  can  the  counselor  or  social 
worker  approach  this  boy  for  treatment  except  first  to 
have  some  expression  of  interest  from  him. 

2.  When  is  treatment  indicated  to  be  started? 
Ideally,  and  often,  the  social  case  worker  may  tend 

to  put  aside  any  decision  about  treatment  until  she 
has  made  a thoroughly  familiar  study  of  the  client 
and  his  problems.  Actually  this  is  impossible  if  that 
worker  is  going  to  be  of  any  assistance  to  the  client. 
If  the  client  is  to  be  helped  by  treatment,  this  needs 
to  be  started  when  the  client  comes  for  help.  Fur- 
thermore, the  initiation  of  a diagnostic  study  of  the 
individual  by  the  social  case  worker  may  effectively 
bar  the  road  to  giving  help  to  the  client  satisfact- 
orily. The  case  worker  who  sits  down  with  the  client 
and  says  to  the  man  or  woman,  “Now  tell  me  all 


about  yourself,  your  problems,  your  family,  your 
interests,  and  your  dislikes,”  may  be  laying  the  foun- 
dation for  a beautiful  diagnostic  study.  Such  a study 
would  look  beautiful  when  recorded  in  a social  record ! 
It  is  questionable  that  this  case  worker  is  going  to 
be  helpful  to  the  client  by  any  counseling  process. 

Of  course,  the  client  must  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  express  himself  as  to  what  he  feels  is  bothering 
him,  but  certainly,  in  such  a beginning  interview  it 
is  not  necessary  to  go  into  his  life  story.  The  case 
worker  who  says  “Tell  me  . . ” implies,  “I  will  then 
give  you  the  answers  to  solve  your  problems”  and  the 
client,  man  or  woman,  who  has  come  to  the  case 
worker  is  very  likely  to  make  no  effort  to  take  the 
responsibility  for  his  problems.  On  the  other  hand 
if  the  treatment  is  to  be  approached  by  shifting  the 
environment  for  the  client,  the  client  may  feel  more 
ready  to  accept  a change  because  he  believes  then 
the  social  case  worker  knows  all  about  him.  The  fol- 
lowing case  illustrations  may  illustrate  this  point: 

A young  woman  married  for  several  years  and  al- 
ready having  had  several  separations  from  her  husband, 
comes  to  the  Family  Welfare  Agency.  There  have  been 
no  children.  She  comes  to  the  agency  because  she 
wants  help  in  arranging  a divorce.  She  has  known 
some  one  who  frequently  went  to  the  agency  and  she 
believes  the  case  worker  helped  her  friend  to  secure 
her  divorce.  When  the  case  worker  gave  her  an  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  her  troubles,  the  young  woman  was  ready 
to  explain  how  her  husband  had  treated  her,  how  she 
felt  that  she  had  stood  as  much  as  she  could,  and  how 
she  had  made  plans  to  share  living  arrangements  with 
a friend  and  get  a steady  job.  She  was  emphatic  that 
she  wanted  to  know  how  to  proceed  to  get  a divorce. 
The  agency  worker  was  able  to  suggest  several  lawyers 
if  she  wanted  to  have  a lawyer  suggested,  and  to  de- 
scribe what  steps  are  necessary  to  secure  a legal  sepa- 
ration from  her  husband. 

The  mother  of  several  small  children  comes  to  a 
Traveler’s  Aid  Desk  asking  for  a ticket  to  another  town 
several  hundred  miles  distant.  The  social  worker  at 
the  desk  senses  a marked  strain  and  restlessness  in 
the  attitude  and  behavior  of  the  mother.  In  the  inter- 
view which  follows  the  worker  may  open  it  by  saying 
“You  are  in  a hurry  to  reach  Richmond?”  In  reply  to 
■ this  initial  question  the  mother  might,  in  her  anger, 
tell  the  case  worker  that  her  real  reason  for  the  hurry 
is  that  she  is  upset  because  of  her  husband,  and  then 
express  some  of  her  feelings  about  the  way  her  husband 
has  treated  her.  In  the  treatment  or  counseling  pro- 
cess which  follows  it  develops  that  this  woman  decides 
she  is  running  away  to  spite  her  husband  and  to  avoid 
the  responsibility  of  the  children.  She  decides  to  re- 
turn home  and  consider  some  plan  in  which  provision 
is  included  for  the  children. 

The  case  worker  may  at  times  have  questions  to 
bring  to  the  supervisor  about  the  length  of  time  of 
interviews.  It  seems  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  set 
a definite  time  limit  for  some  situations,  especially 
if  there  is  an  emergency  at  hand.  In  many  instances 
the  treatment  process  may  end  with  a single  inter- 
view. If  the  client  is  to  see  the  counselor  or  social 
case  worker  for  a number  of  interviews,  it  seems 
best  to  have  a definite  time  limit  just  as  an  appoint- 
ment by  the  hour  may  be  made  for  the  interview. 

3.  The  social  case  worker  should  have  basic  knowl- 
edge in  addition  to  skills  and  techniques  of  inter- 
viewing and  treatment. 

The  counselor  or  social  case  worker  needs  specific 
knowledge  in  the  area  of  nursery  schools,  child  place- 
ment, marriage  guidance,  and  employment,  depend- 
ing upon  the  situation  in  which  she  is  to  do  treat- 
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ment  if  she  is  to  assist  her  client  in  a treatment 
process.  Of  course,  she  could  not  be  expected  to 
know  all  areas.  For  the  counselor  in  industry  it  is 
essential  that  she  have  information  regarding  voca- 
tional trends,  training  resources,  and  employment 
opportunities.  The  social  worker  in  a nursery  school 
would  naturally  need  specific  knowledge  about  what 
that  school  has  to  offer  and  the  needs  of  children  who 
are  accepted.  The  trained  and  experienced  social 
worker  may  lose  herself  very  easily  in  understanding 
the  client  and  his  needs,  while  a less  trained  and 
experienced  counselor  may  have  all  the  factual 
knowledge  about  employment  opportunities  but,  be- 
cause she  does  not  have  the  understanding  of  the 
individual,  may  not  be  able  to  relate  the  needs  of 
the  individual  and  the  employment  opportunities. 

In  many  family  agencies  certain  workers  are  help- 
ing by  a treatment  process  the  clients  who  seek  help 
because  of  marriage  difficulties.  Such  a worker,  in 
addition  to  the  skills  and  techniques  of  case  work 
treatment,  needs  to  have  experience  in  helping 
clients  with  problems  caused  or  possibly  exaggerated 
by  their  marriage. 

4.  In  treatment  an  understanding  of  the  person  is 
important. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  knowledge  of  personality 
and  behavior.  Economic,  cultural,  and  biological 
forces  must  be  taken  into  account.  Case  workers 
are  well  aware  that  a request  for  information  may 
sound  relatively  simple  when  underneath  there  is 
distress.  They  have  experienced  clients  coming  for 
financial  help  when  underneath  there  is  indecision 
and  bewilderment.  Counselors  in  industry  and  voca- 
tional guidance  have  something  to  learn  from  the 
social  case  workers  in  the  understanding  of  back- 
ground, family  and  community  if  they  are  to  under- 
stand the  personality  of  the  client. 

In  the  case  above,  the  mother  running  away  from 
her  family  simply  asked  for  a bus  ticket  to  Rich- 
mond. The  Traveler’s  Aid  worker  recognized  that 
some  unusual  stress  seemed  to  be  prompting  this 
woman  to  run  away.  A little  time  given  by  a skilled 
person  helped  this  woman  gain  insight  into  her  mo- 
tives and  redirect  her  activity  so  that  she  could  begin 
to  make  some  plan  to  meet  her  particular  problems. 

5.  If  counseling  is  a case  work  process,  then  the 
question  with  regard  to  setting  may  arise. 

Can  counseling  be  practiced  outside  of  a social 
agency?  Yes,  it  may  be,  provided  there  is  an  appro- 
priate framework  for  relationship  and  that  adequate 
provision  is  made  for  freedom  for  working  within 
this  relationship.  Many  counselors  now  functioning 
in  industry,  schools,  and  labor  unions  are  doing  a 
skilled  job.  Although  treatment  came  early  to  be  a 
process  of  social  case  work,  social  work  no  longer 
has  a monopoly  on  counseling  which  is  today  being 
practiced  in  new  settings. 

The  two  following  case  situations  illustrate  that 
counseling  can  be  practiced  outside  of  a social 
agency : 

A 28  year  old  man  is  employed  in  a war  manufactur- 
ing plant.  He  has  a job  which  consists  of  threading 
of  needles,  a part  of  the  process  in  making  war  equip- 
ment. He  repeatedly  fails  to  perform  his  job  and  some 
of  the  needles  go  unthreaded  which  means  that  the  war 


equipment  is  defective.  The  supervisor  on  the  job  de- 
cides that  this  man  can  do  the  work  no  longer  because 
of  the  effect  on  production.  He  refers  him  to  the  plant 
counselor  for  help  in  getting  another  job  in  the  plant 
or  discharge  will  be  necessary. 

The  man  comes  to  the  counselor  with  a great  amount 
of  feeling  of  resentment  toward  his  supervisor.  He 
complains  that  his  supervisor  is  using  this  as  an  excuse 
of  getting  rid  of  him.  The  man  insists  that  he  is  doing 
his  job  well.  At  the  beginning  of  the  interview  with 
the  counselor  the  worker  expresses  a great  deal  of 
feeling  toward  his  supervisor  and  then  early  complains 
that  his  eyes  have  been  troubling  him  so  that  he  can 
not  read  in  the  evening  or  attend  the  movies  without 
having  severe  headaches.  Gradually  as  the  employee 
and  counselor  talked  the  employee  began  to  realize  that 
poor  vision  might  be  having  a great  deal  to  do  with  his 
poor  job  and  that  his  supervisor  was  right  after  all. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  counselor  who  knew  the 
possible  medical  resources  for  the  employees,  he  made 
arrangements  to  have  his  eyes  examined.  The  studies 
by  the  eye  doctors  showed  that  this  man  did  have  im- 
paired vision.  Even  after  the  employee  had  the  pre- 
scription for  glasses  he  went  back  to  the  counselor  to 
discuss  whether  or  not  he  needed  them.  He  decided  that 
he  would  try  the  glasses  and  made  his  own  arrange- 
ments to  secure  them,  and  was  able  to  return  to  his 
former  job. 

With  the  help  of  the  couselor  this  employee  was 
made  a more  useful  employee  and,  even  more,  a more 
useful  man  for  his  community  and  country.  His  atti- 
tudes and  behavior  had  been  changed  into  something 
constructive.  With  understanding  of  his  anger  toward 
the  supervisor  and  acceptance  of  his  own  physical  dis- 
ability he  had  been  able  to  direct  his  energies  toward 
getting  to  an  eye  clinic,  securing  glasses,  wearing  them 
and  returning  to  his  former  job. 

A medical  social  worker  practicing  in  a medical 
setting,  may  have  had  a similar  experience  in  treat- 
ment. The  following  case  situation  shows  this: 

The  doctor  in  the  eye  clinic  refers  a patient  to  the 
medical  social  worker  for  assistance  in  helping  him  se- 
cure glasses  and  acceptance  in  using  them.  The  man, 

30  years  old  and  single,  had  come  to  the  hospital  be- 
cause of  headaches.  Physical  examination  had  been 
found  negative  except  for  the  eyes.  Finally  after  con- 
sultation in  the  eye  clinic  the  patient  gave  a history  of 
watering  of  the  eyes,  inability  to  read  because  his  eyes 
tired  him,  and  loss  of  job  because  his  employer  had  a 
spite  against  him.  The  doctors  found  that  he  had  a 
marked  refractive  error  which  needed  correction,  and 
with  correction  by  glasses,  it  was  believed  this  man 
would  have  average  vision.  He  stated  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  get  glasses  and  he  doubted  if  he 
needed  them.  When  the  doctors  suggested  that  some 
arrangement  might  be  made  to  get  his  glasses,  he  did 
not  seem  interested. 

When  the  patient  came  to  the  medical  social  worker, 
the  patient  began  the  interview  by  expressing  feelings 
of  hostility  toward  the  employer  who  had  recently  dis- 
charged him.  The  social  worker  then  helped  the  pa- 
tient to  see  that  he  was  even  more  angry  with  the  em- 
ployer because  now  he  was  without  funds  and  a job  so 
that  he  could  get  the  glasses  which  had  been  advised. 
She  also  helped  the  patient  to  accept  his  defective  vision 
and  the  doctor’s  recommendation  to  get  the  glasses. 
Because  the  patient  appeared  to  have  a very  strong 
need  to  be  independent  the  social  worker  did  not  refer 
the  man  to  an  agency  which  could  have  secured  the 
glasses  without  cost  to  him.  She  arranged  with  him 
to  borrow  money  for  the  glasses.  He  bought  them 
and  was  able  to  return  to  his  former  employer  and  his 
former  job. 

These  two  cases  show  that  settings  may  be  new 
and  varied  and  that  counseling  can  be  practiced 
skillfully  as  long  as  the  essential  elements  for  coun- 
seling are  present. 

That  there  is  a significant  need  and  a significant 
response  for  counseling  is  a challenge  to  social  case 
work.  Social  case  workers  have  recognized  that 
there  is  a valid  place  in  human  experiences  for  help. 
Often  they  have  been  so  busy  constantly  testing  and 
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improving  their  strengths  that  they  have  not  been 
fully  aware  of  the  acceptance  by  the  community. 
Miss  Gordon  Hamilton  has  very  graphically  describ- 
ed counseling  or  treatment  as  a bisecting  line  cutting 
across  the  case  work  line.  One  arm  of  the  treatment 
line  reaches  into  the  community  and  one  into  the 
area  of  skills  and  techniques  of  case  work.  Social 
case  work  so  often  may  be  weak  in  community  ac- 
ceptance and  strong  in  skills  and  techniques,  while 
counseling  may  so  often  have  stronger  community 
acceptance  and  may  not  be  so  strong  in  skills  and 
techniques,  particularly  if  the  counselor  has  not  had 
educational  training  and  experience. 

Because  social  case  work  has  for  a relatively  long 
time  been  so  closely  related  to  low  income  groups 
and  has  had  so  much  to  do  with  the  handicapped, 
social  workers  have  been  associated  with  helping 
only  these  groups  and  social  work  still  is  so  often 
associated  with  charity.  In  an  increasing  number 
of  private  agencies  emphasis  is  now  being  given  to 
charges  for  treatment  services.  This  indicates  ser- 


EXPLAINING TO  CLIENTS  FACT  OF 
THEIR  INEUGIBILTY  FOR  AID  OR 
SERVICES  CALLS  FOR  MUCH  STUDY 

By  Mrs.  Jeanette  Sills 

Caseivorker,  Franklin  County  Welfare  Department 

There  is  much  truth  in  the  old  axiom  that  “a 
drowning  man  grasps  at  straws,”  and  in  this  truth 
lie  many  of  the  problems  social  workers  face  in  ex- 
plaining to  people  in  trouble  they  are  not  eligible  for 
assistance.  How  to  explain  to  an  applicant  in  need, 
or  who  feels  that  he  is  in  need,  but  who,  for  some 
reason,  is  ineligible,  is  not  only  a problem  but  a very 
difficult  one.  It  is  difficult  in  the  first  place  because 
the  applicant  does  not  want  to  be  convinced  that  he 
is  ineligible.  Moreover,  it  is  difficult 
because  the  worker  in  charge  of  the 
case  must,  despite  the  applicant’s  de- 
sires, make  the  explanation  so  clear 
and  so  convincing  that  he  will  not  feel 
that  the  agency  or  the  individual 
representing  it  has  something  against 
him,  or  that  he  is  being  mistreated 
because  he  is  poor,  or  because  he  is 
a Negro,  or  because  he  belongs  to  the 
“wrong”  church,  or  that  he  is  being 
punished.  If  a sufficient  number  of 
such  applicants  do  leave  with  this 
feeling,  they  are  sometimes  able  to 
spread  the  impression  that  the  agency  is  not  fulfill- 
ing its  obligation  to  the  less  fortunate. 

Although  one  might  run  the  gamut  of  human 
types  among  the  applicants  for  public  assistance,  the 
great  majority  are  relatively  old  and,  for  the  most 
part,  have  been  among  the  underprivileged  all  their 
lives.  That  means  that  generally  they  are  poorly 
educated  and  ill-informed,  factors  which  make  “suc- 
cessful” explanations  difficult.  Add  to  this  the  pre- 
viously mentioned  reluctance  to  accept  an  explana- 
tion and  one  can  appreciate  immediately  the  difficul- 
ties involved. 


vices  are  being  given  to  others  in  addition  to  the 
lowest  incomes. 

In  the  public  welfare  field  with  more  insurance 
programs  it  seems  that  more  attention  will  be  given 
to  the  development  of  social  security  programs,  and 
counseling  and  treatment  will  have  its  part  in  giving 
the  greatest  help  to  the  client  in  meeting  whatever 
problem  with  which  he  is  confronted.  More  private 
patients  than  ever  before  are  being  referred  to  med- 
ical social  workers  in  hospital  settings.  More  private 
patients  are  making  use  of  guidance  clinics. 

Gordon  Hamilton  has  expressed  a real  challenge 
to  social  workers  with  regard  to  counseling  as  it  re- 
lates to  social  work.  She  has  said  that  “we  will  be 
able  to  make  our  contribution  to  the  sort  of  world  we 
are  trying  to  build  only  when  the  public  comes  to 
understand  that  the  goal  of  social  case  work  is  not 
just  the  protection  of  the  weak  but  the  reinforce- 
ment of  the  strong;  that  those  we  serve  are  not  just 
the  lost  souls  and  the  forgotten  man,  but  the  man 
who  lives  down  the  street  from  us.” 


In  a general  way  the  types  of  problems  incident  to 
explaining  ineligibility  can  be  grouped  into  three 
categories : 

1.  Those  applicants  who  lack  complete  and  accu- 
rate information  about  the  laws  relating  to 
public  assistance. 

2.  Those  who  do  not  possess  evidence  for  the 
claims  in  their  cases. 

3.  Those  who  know  the  law  and  who  do  have  the 
evidence,  but  who  want  the  assistance  despite 
concrete  evidence  of  their  ineligibility. 

Applicants  in  the  first  group  have  sometimes  been 
given  misinformation  about  the  public  assistance 
laws ; in  some  instances  they  have  misinterpreted 
the  laws ; and  in  still  others  they  have  practically  no 
knowledge  concerning  these  laws. 

Of  these  three  types  the  most  dif- 
ficult, perhaps,  is  the  type  who  has 
been  told  that  he  is  eligible  when 
he  is  not.  For  example,  one  of  the 
stipulations  states  that  the  applicant 
must  have  been  “a  resident  of  this 
state  for  one  year  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  his  application.” 
Those  who  own  little  if  any  real  prop- 
erty, other  things  being  equal,  tend 
to  be  more  migratory  than  those  who 
do.  In  case  an  applicant  has  not  been 
residing  in  this  state  for  one  year,  he 
is  not,  therefore,  eligible  for  public  assistance. 
Generally  several  such  cases  come  to  an  agency 
each  year  and  the  problem  is  to  help  the  appli- 
cant to  understand  and  appreciate  the  fact  that  he 
is  not  eligible  despite  his  belief  to  the  contrary. 

Even  more  difficult  is  the  problem  of  explaining 
to  an  individual  that  he  is  eligible  for  public  assist- 
ance only  when  his  income  or  other  resources  are  in- 
sufficient “to  provide  a reasonable  subsistence  com- 
patible with  decency  and  health”.  An  applicant  who 
is  able  to  command  a small  income,  which  if  budget- 
ed wisely  can  be  made  to  provide  “a  reasonable  sub- 
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sistence  compatible  with  health  and  decency”  can 
be  difficult  to  convince  of  his  ineligibility. 

Frequently,  applicants  have  been  accustomed  to 
much  more,  and  he  and  the  social  worker  cannot 
come  to  a mutual  understanding  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes “a  reasonable  subsistence.”  The  problem  is 
to  lead  the  applicant  to  understand,  without  saying 
so  directly,  that  the  state  is  not  a Santa  Claus  who 
maintains  individuals  in  their  former  conditions 
which,  in  some  instances,  exceed  considerably  a 
“reasonable  subsistence”.  As  a part  of  the  necessary 
understanding,  the  applicant  should  be  led  to  see 
that  the  state  has  thousands  of  more  serious  cases 
for  which  it  must  make  provision.  If  such  an  appli- 
cant has  been  led  to  believe  that  he  is  eligible,  he 
finds  it  difficult  to  accept  an  explanation.  If  he  has 
misinterpreted  “reasonable  subsistence”,  he  also 
finds  it  difficult.  If  he  has  no  previous  knowledge 
or  understanding  in  this  matter,  it  is  sometimes 
easier  to  make  the  explanation  “stick”. 

The  law  states  that  the  applicant  must  be  65  years 
of  age  or  over.  To  procure  reasonable  proof  of  age 
is  frequently  a difficult  matter.  Other  factors  being 
equal,  the  types  of  people  who  apply  for  public 
assistance  tend  to  keep  few  if  any  records.  More- 
over, there  are  usually  few  contemporaries  of  those 
65  or  over. 

North  Carolina  had  no  adequate  system  of  vital 
statistics  65  or  more  years  ago.  Yet  those  responsi- 
ble for  public  funds  must  exercise  care  in  seeing  that 
people  under  65  do  not  qualify  for  public  assistance. 
To  explain  to  an  applicant  in  need,  or  who  feels  that 
he  is  in  need,  but  has  no  evidence  of  his  age  and 
about  whom  reasonable  doubt  can  be  raised  is  an- 
other problem. 

Many  similar  problems  arise  concerning  the  pro- 
curing of  evidence  of  the  amount  of  income,  and 
other  resources  which  an  applicant  may  have.  Ex- 
plaining to  the  second  type  of  applicant  the  fact  that 
there  must  be  some  evidence  of  need  is  another  prob- 
lem. It  is  even  more  difficult  to  explain  after  a 
careful  examination  of  that  evidence  that  the  appli- 
cant is  not  eligible.  Frequently,  some  applicants,  or 
those  acting  for  them,  make  efforts  to  change  the 
evidence  to  make  it  conform  with  the  regulations, 
and  of  course  it  must  be  explained  that  this  cannot 
be  done. 

Whenever  public  funds  are  being  dispensed,  there 
are  some  few  individuals  who  will  attempt  to  take 
advantage  of  the  situation.  They  are  the  world- 
owes-me-a-living  or  the  make-a-racket-of-anything 
type.  Fortunately,  the  problem  here  is  somewhat 
simpler  in  one  sense,  in  that  the  sympathetic  attitude 
which  most  social  workers  must  suppress  is  not 
present  provided  they  can  recognize  these  cases. 
Frequently  these  are  the  chronic  cases  which  make 
recognition  simpler.  Explanation  in  such  cases  con- 
sists, for  the  most  part,  in  investigating  thoroughly, 
making  sure  of  the  facts,  and  simply  informing  the 
individual  that  he  is  ineligible  for  certain  clearly 
stipulated  reasons. 

With  many  applicants,  regardless  of  type,  one 
finds  it  difficult  to  make  legal  terminology  clear;  or 
to  find  acceptable  synonyms  or  examples  to  make  the 


ideas  clear.  For  example,  what  constitutes  “reason- 
able subsistence”  ? What  is  a reasonable  standard  of 
health  and  decency?  Some  may  feel  that  there  is 
some  injustice  in  the  laws  relating  to  assignment  or 
transfer  of  property  if  they  have  any.  To  many 
people  these  are  all-but-sacred  matters.  In  making 
explanations  where  these  conditions  obtain,  one  must 
constantly  anticipate  these  difficulties  and  seek  to 
find  explanations  that  work  most  successfully. 

In  the  foregoing  discussion  the  attempt  has  been 
to  point  up  problems — not  offer  solutions;  however, 
there  are  several  sound  generalizations  that  can  be 
made  here: 

1.  Always  be  certain  to  take  the  necessary  time 
to  give  information  concerning  the  laws  in  sim- 
ple, clear  English  and  then  proceed  to  explain ; 
that  is,  to  show  the  exact  points  at  which  the 
applicant’s  case  fails  to  meet  the  legal  stipu- 
lations. 

2.  In  addition  to  merely  explaining  the  aspects  of 
the  case,  try  to  lead  the  applicant  to  see  the 
justice  of  the  laws  and  the  agency’s  position 
with  reference  to  administering  these  laws. 

3.  Remember  that  in  explaining  cases  of  ineligi- 
bility, one  needs  to  take  more  time  and  to  exer- 
cise more  patience  than  in  cases  of  clear  eligi- 
bility. 

4.  In  making  explanations  of  ineligibility  be  abso- 
lutely sure  of  your  ground  and  familiar  with 
every  aspect  of  the  case  and  the  law  pertaining 
to  it. 

5.  With  the  explanation,  make  it  clear  that  when 
the  conditions  of  ineligibility  are  removed,  the 
case  will  be  considered  again  on  its  merits. 

_ • — 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

Rural  Case  Work  Services  by  Marjorie  J.  Smith; 
Family  Welfare  Association  of  America,  122  E.  22nd 
St.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y.  62  pp.  Price  50c. 

This  pamphlet  is  a series  of  case  situations  each  illus- 
trating the  use  by  the  client  of  a specific  agency,  often  sup- 
plemented by  other  services. 

Points  emphasized  are:  (1)  The  deadliness  of  a routine 
approach  to  all  cases  as  compared  with  an  approach  which 
sees  each  situation  as  different  with  a fresh  challenge 
to  worker,  agency,  and  client;  (2)  the  need  to  get  beneath 
each  situation  to  discover  subtle  or  unusual  factors  affect- 
ing it;  (3)  the  assumption  that  each  person  or  family  has 
usable  resources  and  the  importance  of  exploiting  these  for 
their  benefit. 

The  pamplet  is,  in  a way,  a series  of  briefed  case  his- 
tories depicting  the  successful  use  of  social  case  work  which 
is  not  too  involved  to  be  within  the  reach  of  most  case 
workers  in  public  welfare  agencies. — Anna  A. Cassatt. 


Family  Budget  Counseling , edited  by  Dorothy  L. 
Book;  Family  Welfare  Association  of  America,  New 
York.  92  pp.  65c. 

These  discussions  were  compiled  by  representatives  of 
public  and  private  family  agencies  of  metropolitan  centers 
and  hence  are  more  adapted  for  use  in  urban  areas.  Of 
particular  value  to  rural  as  well  as  urban  case  workers  are 
chapters  two,  six  and  seven.  Much  of  the  material  on  basic 
budget  items,  chapter  four  is  important  to  the  rural  worker, 
and  chapter  five  on  savings,  resources,  and  credit  will  add 
to  his  fund  of  information  and  improve  his  budgeting 
practice.  Of  special  value  is  the  emphasis  placed  upon  the 
relationship  of  the  client’s  financial  troubles  to  his  total  con- 
stellation of  difficulties. — -Anna  A.  Cassatt. 
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RAISING  AVERAGE  OF  ASSISTANCE 
GRANTS  PRESENTS  MORE  THAN  ONE 
PROBLEM  BEFORE  FINAL  SOLUTION 

By  J.  R.  Hollis 

New  Hanover  County  Welfare  Superintendent 

A discussion  of  problems  involved  in  increasing 
average  grants  to  needy  aged  persons  and  to  families 
of  dependent  children  is  really  a problem  in  itself. 
There  is,  however,  another  very  serious  difficulty — 
one  that  a true  social  worker  would  probably  ignore 
— and  that  is  the  one  of  the  “forgotten  man,”  the 
taxpayer.  This  is  really  a serious  problem,  especially 
in  those  counties  sparsely  settled  and  predominantly 
rural.  These  counties  have  found  it  a real  problem 
to  raise  sufficient  funds  to  carry  the  grants  as  high 
as  they  now  are.  It  is  an  obvious  fact  that  there  is 
a taxing  limit  beyond  which  taxpay- 
ers cannot  go,  no  matter  how  worthy 
the  object.  If  and  when  a county 
reaches  the  limit  of  its  ability  to  pay, 
and  grants  for  old  aid  assistance  and 
aid  to  dependent  children  are  insuf- 
ficient to  meet  ordinary  standards  of 
needs,  then  funds  should  of  a neces- 
sity come  from  some  other  source. 

Inasmuch  as  there  are  many  states 
like  many  of  North  Carolina’s  coun- 
ties that  for  the  same  reasons  are 
unable  to  raise  sufficient  funds 
through  taxation,  it  would  seem  that 
federal  funds  on  a variable  grant  basis  might  be 
the  answer. 

In  this  state  it  has  been  necessary  to  equalize 
funds  for  schools  and  also  for  roads,  so  the  idea  is 
not  only  sound  but  practical.  If  the  matter  of  sup- 
plementation cannot  be  handled  from  federal  funds, 
then  it  must  be  handled  from  state  funds.  North 
Carolina  cannot  continue  to  give  equal  opportunities 
in  its  school  and  road  systems  and  deny  equal  rights 
to  adequate  food,  shelter,  and  clothing  to  a part  of 
its  citizens. 

If  one  assumes  that  equalization  funds  are  neces- 
sary, can  one  also  assume  that  equalization  funds 
are  apportioned  equally?  If  these  funds  are  to  be 
apportioned  equally,  there  must  be  a strict  compari- 
son of  values  in  the  several  counties  to  make  certain 
that  the  1920  law  requiring  all  property  to  be  assess- 
ed at  its  true  value  is  observed.  There  is  a reported 
variation  in  tax  valuations  in  many  counties.  If  this 
is  true  there  is  no  way  properly  to  apportion  any 
equalization  fund.  If  there  are  counties  whose  values 
are  too  low  with  a consequent  too  high  tax  rate  and 
which  are  wrongfully  receiving  equalization  funds, 
then  those  counties  are  penalizing  recipients  in  other 
localities  which  are  playing  the  game  fairly  but 
which  are  honestly  unable  to  levy  enough  taxes  to 
care  for  their  own  needs. 

If  an  adequate  equalization  fund  is  the  answer  to 
the  problem,  then  it  should  be  made  certain  that 
equalization  really  means  equal  treatment  for  all 
counties.  Somewhere  in  the  state  structure  should 
be  a bureau  or  commission  the  duties  of  which  should 
be  to  see  that  tax  values  in  each  county  represent  a 


reasonably  true  value.  When  this  is  done  then  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  convince  the  legislature  of 
the  need  for  an  equalization  fund  sufficient  to  insure 
that  no  needy  old  person  nor  dependent  child  shall  be 
denied  proper  food,  shelter,  or  clothing  because  he 
happens  to  reside  in  one  of  the  poorer  counties. 

While  waiting  to  reach  the  point  where,  through 
equalization  or  otherwise,  there  are  sufficient  funds 
to  give  adequate  grants,  welfare  departments  are 
handicapped  in  many  cases  of  the  individual  family 
or  recipient.  Heretofore,  individual  budgets  have 
been  too  low,  partly  because  the  standard  budget 
has  never  allowed  enough  for  food,  clothing,  and 
other  incidentals.  The  proposed  change  in  budgeting 
for  food  and  clothing  will  be  of  considerable  help  but 
even  then  those  of  us  who  still  work  and  pay  their 
own  way  could  not  live  on  one  of  the  standard  bud- 
gets. Household  needs,  medical  care, 
personal  upkeep,  and  payments  on 
debts  are  entirely  too  low.  Assuming 
that  the  various  items  in  the  budget 
can  be  figured  at  a reasonable  figure, 
there  is  still  to  be  faced  the  most  se- 
rious problem  of  all,  and  that  is  the 
ability  to  meet  only  a part  of  the  ad- 
mitted needs.  New  Hanover  county 
averages  $17.21  for  OAA  recipients, 
but  meets  only  70  percent  of  the  needs 
of  the  standard  budget.  There  is  no 
way  to  explain  that  because  of  lack  of 
funds  no  effort  can  be  made  to  take 
care  of  the  30  percent  of  the  known  budgetary 
needs.  Clients  read  that  this  is  a wealthy  nation  and 
that  North  Carolina  is  a wealthy  state,  so  that  it  is 
difficult  to  explain  that  due  to  lack  of  funds  they 
cannot  be  paid  what  it  is  known  they  need.  In  some 
way  these  budgets  must  be  made  to  include  a reason- 
able standard  of  living  and,  when  this  is  arrived  at, 
the  counties  must  pay  a grant  sufficient  for  all  bud- 
getary needs. 

New  Hanover  county  pays  100  percent  for  ADC 
grants.  The  rule  that  anything  that  reaches  100 
percent  is  perfect  does  not  apply  to  ADC  standard 
budgets.  The  change  in  budgeting  allowances  for 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter  will  help  considerably  but 
many  other  items  are  too  small.  Until  the  limits 
for  the  individual  child  are  raised,  the  small  family 
consisting  of  one  or  two  children  will  always  be  in 
difficulty.  While  $30.00  for  two  children  represents 
a 100  percent  grant  it  may  not  represent  50  percent 
of  the  actual  needs.  Another  change  in  ADC  must 
be  made  so  that  the  mother  can  participate  in  the 
grant.  She  is  included  in  making  the  budget  but 
ignored  in  paying  grants. 

Roger  Babson  once  told  a story  of  an  incident  that 
occurred  during  the  Florida  boom  shortly  after  the 
first  World  War.  He  said  a high-pressure  promoter 
was  selling  lots  in  an  isolated  and  very  dry  section 
of  Florida  and  was  anxious  to  sell  lots  to  prominent 
people  in  order  to  influence  sales  among  other  clients. 
For  this  reason  he  approached  Mr.  Babson  and  tried 
to  sell  him  a lot.  Mr.  Babson  looked  over  the  prop- 
erty and  found  it  not  only  inaccessible  but  also  with- 
out water.  Mr.  Babson  was  not  impressed,  but  the 
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promoter  gave  him  a tremendous  sales  talk  about  the 
future  of  this  particular  property  and  wound  up  by 
saying,  “All  this  property  needs  is  some  good  people 
and  plenty  of  water”.  Mr.  Babson  replied,  “I  under- 
stand that  this  also  is  about  all  that  hell  needs,  but 
I don’t  believe  I would  be  happy  there.”  This  story 
has  its  parallel  in  this  subject  in  that  there  would 
be  no  problem  in  raising  average  grants  if  there  were 
good  people  and  plenty  of  money.  North  Carolina 
has  the  good  people ; now  it  should  get  the  money. 

— 9. . 

Cherry  Names  Commissions 

Authorized  By  Legislature 

The  membership  of  three  commissions  authorized 
by  the  1945  General  Assembly  will  be  of  interest  to 
North  Carolina  social  workers.  The  Medical  Care 
Commission  will  undertake  to  get  the  state’s  ex- 
panded health  facilities  under  way  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. The  Domestic  Relations  Commission  will  re- 
view all  North  Carolina  laws  relating  to  that  subject 
and  report  to  the  next  legislature  on  its  findings. 
The  Recreation  Commission,  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
the  country,  has  broad  responsibilities  in  the  field 
of  leisure-time  activities. 

James  H.  Clark  of  Elizabethtown  is  chairman  of 
the  Medical  Care  Commission  while  Dr.  Clarence  Poe 
of  Raleigh  is  vice-chairman.  Other  members  are: 
Franklin  J.  Blythe,  Charlotte;  B.  E.  Jordan,  Saxapa- 
haw;  J.  W.  Bean,  Spencer;  Dr.  C.  E.  Rozzelle,  High 
Point;  Don  S.  Elias,  Asheville;  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Rey- 
nolds, Winston-Salem ; William  B.  Rodman,  Wash- 
ington; William  M.  Rich  (Negro  member),  Durham; 
Dr.  Paul  F.  Whitaker,  Kinston;  Dr.  William  M. 
Coppridge,  Durham;  Dr.  Fred  C.  Hubbard,  North 
Wilkesboro;  Sample  B.  Forbus,  Durham;  Flora 
Wakefield,  Raleigh;  Dr.  Clyde  Minges,  Rocky  Mount; 
Dr.  Paul  Branch  Bissette,  Wilson ; and  Dr.  W.  S.  Ran- 
kin, Charlotte.  By  virtue  of  their  respective  offices  as 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  as  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Welfare,  Dr.  Carl  V.  Reynolds 
and  Dr.  Ellen  Winston  are  also  members  of  the 
Medical  Care  Commission. 

The  Domestic  Relations  Commission  is  composed 
of  Attorney  General  Harry  McMullan,  ex  officio ; Dr. 
Ellen  Winston,  W.  E.  Church,  Winston-Salem ; Dr. 
J.  S.  Bradway,  Durham;  Judge  Marion  F.  Redd, 
Charlotte;  Judge  William  M.  York,  Greensboro;  and 
Mrs.  Isabel  K.  Carter,  Chapel  Hill. 

Four  persons  are  named  by  statute  as  members 
of  the  Recreation  Commission,  the  Governor,  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Welfare,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Development — 
offices  held  by  R.  Gregg  Cherry,  Dr.  Clyde  A.  Erwin, 
Dr.  Winston,  and  R.  Bruce  Etheridge.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  are  Roy  L.  McMillan,  Ra- 
leigh ; the  Rev.  Charles  S.  Hubbard,  Roseboro ; 
Charles  W.  Gunter,  Gastonia ; R.  W.  Watkins,  Boone ; 
Mrs.  John  G.  Hewitt,  Charlotte;  Montgomery  Hill, 


Greensboro,  and  W.  J.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  of  Durham,  as 
the  Negro  representative. 

An  advisory  committee  of  30  members  represent- 
ing various  activities  and  organizations  interested  in 
leisure-time  activities  was  named  by  the  Governor 
for  a term  of  two  years.  The  chairman  is  Russell  M. 
Gruman  of  Chapel  Hill. 

The  advisory  group  is  composed  of  Mrs.  Katherine 
Pendleton  Arrington,  Warrenton;  Walter  S.  Persons, 
Durham;  Samuel  Selden,  Chapel  Hill;  C.  Walton 
Johnson,  Weaverville;  Mrs.  Maurice  Honigan,  Gas- 
tonia; Richard  H.  Mason,  Raleigh;  Mrs.  Augusta 
Barnett,  Asheville;  Marjorie  Beal,  Raleigh;  Jake 
Wade,  Charlotte;  R.  Flake  Shaw,  Greensboro;  Lloyd 

B.  Hathaway,  Winston-Salem ; J.  H.  Rose,  Greenville ; 
Jasper  Memory,  Wake  Forest;  Dr.  Donald  C.  Dear- 
born, Salisbury;  Galen  Elliott,  Durham;  Charles  W. 
Phillips,  Greensboro;  Mrs.  Edison  Davenport, 
Mackeys;  Julian  B.  Hutaff,  Fayetteville;  B.  M. 
Hanes,  Cramerton ; W.  B.  McManus,  Monroe ; Carrie 
Lee  Weaver,  Winston-Salem ; George  K.  Snow,  Mount 
Airy;  J.  D.  Carter,  Spencer;  Jessie  A.  Reynolds, 
Wilmington;  Mrs.  L.  B.  Jenkins,  Kinston;  Coleman 
W.  Roberts,  Charlotte;  Charles  H.  Stone,  Charlotte; 

C.  A.  Upchurch,  Jr.,  Raleigh,  and  John  R.  Larkins, 
Raleigh. 

^ — - — — — „ 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

A Functional  Approach  To  Family  Case  Work, 
edited  by  Jesse  Taft;  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Press,  Philadelphia,  Penn.  208  pp.  Price  $2.50. 

This  book  presents  discussions  on  the  use  of  agency  func- 
tion in  work  with  client  situations.  While  they  are  valu- 
able to  practitioners  in  public  agencies  they  are  particu- 
larly adapted  to  case  work  in  the  private  family  field. 

“Some  Problematic  Aspects  of  Function  in  the  Family 
Agency  as  Revealed  in  Two  Cases”  by  Rosa  Wessel  is  a dis- 
cussion of  the  way  in  which  the  inner  strengths  of  an  in- 
dividual are  used  by  him  to  reorganize  his  life  for  a more 
satisfactory  adjustment  and  greater  achievement. 

The  discussion  of  “The  Specific  Nature  of  Family  Case 
Work”  by  M.  Robert  Gomberg  illustrates  the  difference  in 
the  use  of  agency  function  in  public  welfare  agencies 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  administering  the  public 
assistance  programs  and  in  the  private  agency  in  which 
both  service  and  financial  assistance  are  conditioned  upon 
the  client’s  ability  to  use  them  to  improve  his  situation  and 
increase  his  competence  to  deal  with  it.  Of  special  interest 
to  case  workers  in  public  welfare  agencies  is  the  stand 
which  the  case  worker  took  in  regard  to  the  role  of  hus- 
band or  wife  in  the  family  unit  and  the  effect  upon  these 
two  personalities,  in  the  case  presented,  through  this  ad- 
herence to  the  agency’s  concept  concerning  these  roles. 

“A  Discussion  of  Two  Case  Records  Illustrating  Person- 
ality Change”  by  Virginia  Robinson,  and  the  “Introduc- 
tion” by  Jessie  Taft  are  valuable  in  relation  to  the  discus- 
sions presented  by  Miss  Wessel  and  Mr.  Gromberg. 

The  worker  in  public  assistance  programs  must  remem- 
ber the  contrast  in  agency  objectives  between  those  dis- 
cussed in  this  book  and  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  which  is  to  provide  a means  whereby 
money  payments  are  made  without  restrictions  to  persons 
in  need  and  are  the  applicant’s  right  provided  he  is  eligible. 
While  public  welfare  agencies  are  deeply  concerned  about 
the  client  improving  his  situation,  the  money  payment  or 
agency  service  cannot  be  granted  or  withheld  on  condition 
that  its  use  can  bring  such  improvement. — Anna  A.  Cassatt. 
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DR.  ROY  M.  BROWN  RESIGNS  AS  HEAD  OF 
UNIVERSITY’S  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Dr.  Roy  Melton  Brown,  who  retired  from  the 
directorship  of  the  Division  of  Public  Welfare  and 
Social  Work  at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina last  May,  has 
been  a member  of  the 
University  faculty 
since  1925. 

Last  spring  D r. 

Brown  reached  the  age 
of  retirement  so  he  re- 
signed to  do  special 
work  on  a more  limit- 
ed basis.  He  has  been 
succeeded  by  Dr. 

Arthur  E.  Fink,  who 
is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  distinguished 
of  the  younger  social 
work  scholars  and  executives  in  the  university  field. 

A native  of  Boone  Dr.  Brown  was  graduated  from 
Carolina  in  1906  with  an  A.B.  degree.  He  took  his 
M.A.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  there  also,  in  1921  and  1929, 
respectively. 

As  a student  in  the  University  he  was  president 
of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  ranking  scholastic  honorary  fra- 
ternity, and  was  editor  of  the  Carolina  Magazine. 
He  was  also  a member  of  the  Dialectic  Society,  one 
of  the  campus’s  two  debating  organizations. 

From  1906-07 — the  year  after  he  graduated — he 
was  teacher  and  principal  of  the  Reidsville  High 
School,  and  from  1907-08  he  was  principal  of  the 
Wiley  public  graded  school  in  Raleigh. 

Dr.  Brown  held  the  chair  of  English  at  the  Appa- 
lachian Training  School  from  1908  to  1918  when  he 
returned  to  the  University  for  graduate  study.  In 
1921  he  became  field  agent  for  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  in  Raleigh,  and  in  1922 
was  made  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Institutional  Super- 
vision. In  1925  he  returned  once  more  to  the  Uni- 
versity to  become  a member  of  the  faculty. 

Dr.  Brown’s  first  association  with  relief  activities 
in  North  Carolina  was  in  September  1932,  when  he 
was  named  technical  supervisor  of  the  Governor’s 
Office  of  Relief,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Fred  W. 
Morrison.  One  of  Mrs.  Thomas  O’Berry’s  first  offi- 
cial acts  upon  being  appointed  state  relief  adminis- 
trator was  to  name  Dr.  Brown  as  director  of  the 
Division  of  Social  Service. 

Shortly  after  the  inauguration  of  the  Civil  Works 
Administration  in  the  state,  Dr.  Brown  was  named 
assistant  administrator.  When  the  Rural  Rehabili- 
tation Corporation  was  formed  under  the  NCERA 
in  1934  he  was  elected  president.  He  resigned  that 
post  of  assistant  administrator  a little  later  in  1934 
to  make  a survey  of  public  welfare  activities  of  the 
local  and  state  governments  of  Oklahoma. 

On  leave  from  the  University  at  that  time,  Dr. 
Brown  was  associated  with  Frank  Bane,  director  of 
the  American  Public  Welfare  Association. 


When  he  returned  to  the  University  he  taught 
public  welfare  administration  and  headed  the  de- 
partment of  public  welfare  and  social  work.  This 
department  was  expanded  and  re-named  Divison  of  < 
Public  Welfare  and  Social  Work,  and  Dr.  Brown  be- 
came a full  professor  of  public  welfare  administra- 
tion. 

He  is  author  of  “Chamber  of  Commerce  Activities” 
and  “Public  Poor  Relief  in  North  Carolina,”  publish- 
ed in  1928,  and  has  written  numerous  articles  for 
magazines  and  social  work  journals.  He  collaborated 
with  Dr.  J.  F.  Steiner  on  a third  book,  “North  Caro- 
lina Chain  Gang.”  Dr.  Brown  has  served  on  many 
important  committees  including  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Association  of  Schools  of 
Social  Work  in  1939-40. 

• 

RECENT  STAFF  CHANGES 

APPOINTMENTS — 

Superintendent:  Wallace  H.  Kuralt,  Mecklenburg;  Frank 
M.  Ledbetter,  Alleghany;  Tally  Graham  Ponder,  Hyde;  Mrs. 
Julia  Palmer  Sanders,  Edgecombe  (acting). 

Child  Welfare  Worker:  Mrs.  Jean  Heer,  Orange. 

Casework  Supervisor:  Mrs.  Lilliam  J.  Fisher,  Onslow; 
Rebecca  Peebles,  Gaston. 

Caseworker:  Margaret  H.  Melvin,  Henderson;  Mrs.  Caro- 
lyn L.  Avery,  Iredell;  Bernice  Napper,  Caldwell;  Vernon 
Batchelor,  Warren. 

Casework  Assistant:  Mrs.  Lois  C.  Whitner  and  Georgia 
V.  Clark,  Mecklenburg;  Mrs.  Lucile  Rains  Pittman  and 
Helen  Bryan,  Onslow;  Iris  Ames  Burris  and  Jennie  Harris, 
Cabarrus;  Peggy  Voss  and  Mrs.  Lillian  Smith  Southern, 
Stokes;  Mrs.  Margaret  B.  Buie,  Randolph;  Sarah  L.  Leather- 
wood,  Haywood;  Amy  J.  Talbot,  Graham;  Mary  Isabel 
Dillon,  Davidson;  Maye  Travis  Know,  Guilford;  Martha 
Lorene  Wertz,  Warren;  Mrs.  E.  G.  Floyd,  Robeson;  Ann 
Louise  Golden,  Moore;  Doris  Tulburt,  Wilkes;  Sara  Lee 
Nichols,  Durham;  Claudia  Louise  Salley,  Burke;  Myrtle 
Isley,  Alamance;  Mrs..  Elizabeth  Talbert  Gunn,  Caswell; 
Helen  Long  Bingham,  Cleveland;  Adelia  Norris,  Carteret. 

Casework  Aide,  War  Emergency:  Mrs.  Margaret  G. 
Tyler  and  Mrs.  Elise  M.  Vinson,  Gates;  Sue  Smith  and 
Gilmer  Edgerton,  Johnston;  Clara  May  Freeman,  Hender- 
son; Ola  Lee  Jacobs  and  Polly  Brown,  Robeson;  Dorothy 
Wilson,  Martin;  Madge  Hobgood,  Randolph;  Sally  E.  San- 
born, Wayne;  Virginia  Durham  Harris,  Cumberland;  Mrs. 
LaRue  B.  Stanley,  New  Hanover;  Mrs.  Tommy  Spinks 
Bowers,  Avery;  Mrs.  Lilliam  Smith  Southerland,  Stokes; 
Mrs.  Jessie  B.  Horsley,  Macon. 

RESIGNATIONS 

Gladys  Kivett  and  Rebecca  Peebles,  Guilford;  Mrs.  Evelyn 
H.  Peabody,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  H.  King,  Mabel  E.  Bowling  and 
Mrs.  Mary  D.  Drake,  Durham;  Carolyn  Rouse,  Shirley  Wil- 
liams, Mrs.  Louise  O.  Neikirk,  Mrs.  Frances  Woodson  and 
Mrs.  Juanita  Cox,  Mecklenburg;  Helen  Peacock,  Mrs.  Kath- 
erine, Alexander,  Catherine  McConnaughey  and  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet J.  Holmes,  Robeson;  Mrs.  Frances  H.  Elliott  and 
Sybil  Sholar,  Columbus;  Mrs.  Pearl  J.  Hastings  and  Mrs. 
Elise  M.  Vinson,  Gates;  Mrs.  Lillian  J.  Fisher  and  Mrs.  Mary 
E.  Rawlinson,  Onslow;  Betty  Lee  Andrews  and  Mrs.  Char- 
lotte R.  Harding,  Lincoln;  Sarah  L.-  Leatherwood,  Hay- 
wood. 

Mrs.  Ona  L.  Rutzler,  Union;  Mrs.  Jeanie  G.  Austin,  Cum- 
berland; Mrs.  Rachel  S.  Philpott,  Davidson;  Mabel  B. 
Wortham,  Wake;  Claudia  Louise  Salley,  Burke;  Dorothy 
P.  Wilson,  Hoke;  Mary  Jane  Williams,  Sampson;  Mrs. 
Vera  L.  Talton,  Johnston;  Alice  H.  Gary,  Cleveland;  Mrs. 
Doris  Mills  Steward,  Moore;  Mrs.  Gertrude  B.  Smith,  Iredell; 
Mrs.  Esther  B.  Lominack,  New  Hanover;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  S. 
Flocken,  Catawba;  Mrs.  Nelle  G.  Lonon,  McDowell;  Janet 
R.  Jenkins.  Transylvania;  Dorothy  Riggs,  Cabarrus;  Mrs. 
Geneva  H.  Brinkley,  Washington;  Mrs.  Isla  Mae  Blaylock, 
Caswell;  Florence  Spruill  Bonner,  Edgecombe;  Mrs.  Nell  B. 
Mills,  Carteret;  Nannie  Jones,  Stokes. 
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Child-Placing  Is  Important  In  Work  of  Welfare  Agency 


By  Lora  P.  Wilkie 

Supt.  of  Public  Welfare,  Warren  County 

The  department  of  public  welfare 
has  been  assigned  many  responsibili- 
ties, among  them  the  responsibility  of 
child  placing,  without  lessening  the 
importance  of  other  programs  admin- 
istered. To  many  the  acceptance  and 
placement  of  children  carries  the 
greatest  responsibility. 

There  are  no  federal  auditors  check- 
ing on  methods  of  child  placing,  but 
whether  a good  job  is  done  in  this  field 
is  reflected  in  the  adjustment  and  de- 
velopment of  children  in  their  foster  homes.  These 
children  do  grow  up  and  many  superintendents  have 
served  sufficient  years  to  see  results  of  their  work. 

Although  this  discussion  is  concerned  with  the  ap- 
plication of  the  standards  of  child  placing,  one  should 
begin  with  some  consideration  of  the  basic  premises 
of  child  placing  and  the  formation  of  these  standards. 

In  the  introductory  remarks  to  the  manual  of 
procedure  in  case  work  there  is  this  statement : “We 
are  told  that  ‘Social  services  for  children  may  be  des- 
cribed as  services  based  on  careful  study  of  the  child 
and  his  family  situation  that  may  assist  in  over- 
coming conditions  that  prevent  his  normal  and  happy 
development.’  Back  of  most  of  these  social  services 
are  laws  or  rules  and  regulations  having  the  force  of 
the  law.  They  are  protective  laws  in  the  interest  of 
the  child  and  should  be  so  interpreted.  It  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  administer  these  laws  bearing  con- 
stantly in  mind  the  fact  that  they  are  enacted  for  the 
purpose  of  throwing  about  the  child  every  possible 
safeguard.” 

Child  placing  is  one  of  these  social  services.  The 
welfare  of  the  child  is  the  basis  for  these  laws.  The 
standards  are  the  out-growth  of  years  of  experience 
in  child  placing.  This  experience  has  changed  the  at- 
titude toward  child  care  from  the  belief  that  it  is 
adequate  to  keep  a child  alive  and  save  him  from  the 
worst  form  of  suffering,  to  a national  concern  about 
the  welfare  of  the  child  and  his  needs. 

It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  a child  finds  his  best 
opportunity  for  normal  growth  and  development  in 
his  own  home  and  with  his  natural  family,  and  that 
the  separation  of  a child  from  his  family  should  be  a 
last  resort.  When  this  is  necessary  for  the  welfare 
of  the  child,  those  minimum  essentials  which  every 
child  should  have  is  sought  for  him  in  whatever 
home  is  substituted. 

While  the  law  classifies  children  who  come  under 
its  protection  as  dependent,  neglected  or  delinquent, 
these  classifications  are  often  inaccurate,  for  chil- 
dren who  cannot  be  classified  as  either  dependent, 


neglected,  or  delinquent  are  brought 
to  us  for  placement.  In  the  placement 
of  any  child  in  any  home  there  are 
four  essentials  for  the  procedure:  to 
know  the  child ; to  have  the  authority 
to  place  him ; to  know  the  home ; and 
to  give  supervision  in  the  home. 

These  children  come  from  various 
sources  and  the  responsibility  for  de- 
ciding if  the  child  is  to  be  placed 
usually  rests  upon  the  superintendent. 
The  superintendent  is  responsible  for 
deciding  that  the  child  must  be  re- 
moved from  his  natural  home,  the 
type  of  child  with  whom  he  is  working,  the  type  of 
placement  to  be  made,  and  the  type  of  home  in  which 
the  child  is  to  be  placed.  In  order  to  carry  out  these 
responsibilities  efficiently  a superintendent  must 
know  the  child,  have  the  authority  to  place  him,  and 
know  the  home. 

Certain  information  is  required  on  which  to  base 
the  decision  that  the  child  should  be  placed.  Here 
one  is  dealing  with  the  destiny  of  a human  being^ ; one 
wants  to  know  his  family  history,  including  infor- 
mation about  the  crises  which  bring  the  child  to  our 
attention.  One  wants  to  know  about  his  parents, 
their  childhood,  education,  work,  their  standard  of 
living  and  the  care  they  give  to  the  child,  their  re- 
ligious interests,  the  community  life  and  the  part  in 
it  placed  by  the  child’s  family,  their  financial  situa- 
tion, earnings,  resources  and  expenditures.  One 
should  know  the  personal  history  of  the  child,  his 
health  history  and  that  of  his  family,  and  his  school 
record  if  he  is  of  school  age  or  has  left  school.  There 
should  be  available  the  names  and  addresses  of  his 
near  relatives.  There  is  certain  information  which 
will  have  to  be  verified  such  as  birth  date  of  the 
child,  marriage  of  the  parents,  death  of  the  parents, 
legal  settlement  of  the  family,  and  legal  custody  of 
the  child. 

There  will  be  occasions  when  temporary  care  for 
the  child  must  be  given  while  this  information  is  be- 
ing secured,  but  these  emergencies  are  extremely 
rare.  More  harm  can  be  done  the  child  by  rapid 
placement  than  if  he  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
situation  in  which  he  is  found  or  with  kindly  neigh- 
bors until  all  the  facts  are  ascertained  and  a plan 
formulated. 

When  as  much  information  as  possible  has  been 
secured,  it  is  time  for  the  decision  whether  or  not 
the  child  needs  foster  care,  whether  of  a temporary 
or  permanent  nature,  and  what  plans  can  be  made  for 
his  care.  In  addition  to  emergency  care  temporary 
care  is  indicated  in  many  cases.  The  most  frequent 
type  is  institutional  care  whether  the  plan  for  place- 
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ment  includes  the  return  of  the  child  to  his  own  fam- 
ily. One  might  think  here  of  such  institutional  care 
as  correctional  institutions,  and  the  child  who  may 
be  returned  to  his  home  from  Caswell  and  even  from 
orphanages.  Other  children  needing  temporary 
care  are  those  awaiting  a court  hearing  or  decision, 
those  for  whom  a permanent  home  has  not  yet  been 
found,  those  needing  study  and  special  training  be- 
fore they  are  permanently  placed,  those  needing 
special  medical  treatment  not  involving  hospital  care, 
and  those  taken  only  for  a short  time  to  tide  over  a 
real  crisis  in  the  family. 

So  far  the  discussion  has  been  limited  to  the  child 
who  should  be  placed,  basing  the  decision  upon  the 
information  secured,  and  for  whom  it  has  been  de- 
cided that  the  placement  should  be  permanent.  The 
information  obtained  aids  in  deciding  the  type  of 
placement  which  is  to  be  made.  Additional  informa- 
tion needed  will  be  a physical  examination  and  in 
most  cases  a psychological  study  of  the  child.  With 
this  supplementary  information  the  type  of  child  is 
known  and  attention  can  be  given  to  the  type  of  home 
to  be  used. 

Homes  have  been  classified  as  adoptive,  boarding, 
free,  institutional,  work,  and  wage  homes.  The  same 
care  and  consideration  should  be  used  in  the  study 
of  the  home  as  was  the  case  in  the  study  of  the  child. 
The  home  is  expected  to  provide  for  the  child  the 
essentials  which  should  be  provided  for  every  child — 
a feeling  of  security;  a chance  to  live  in  a normal 
family  life  and  to  develop  mutual  attachments  and  a 
sense  of  belonging ; food  sufficiently  nutritious,  well- 
prepared,  and  adapted  to  the  age  of  the  child ; shelter 
which  is  adequate,  clean,  well-kept,  and  comfortable ; 
clothing  sufficient  for  cleanliness,  individually 
owned,  and  providing  necessary  protection  from  the 
weather;  health  habits;  recreation;  educational 
essentials;  moral  and  religious  training;  and  an  op- 
portunity to  make  friends  in  natural  ways  through 
wholesome  associations  in  community  life.  These 
essentials  may  seem  a large  order,  but  they  are  the 
right  of  every  child. 

It  is  assumed  that  authority  for  placing  the  child 
exists  because  no  child  should  be  received  for  per- 
manent care  unless  transfer  of  guardianship  is  ap- 
proved by  a court  of  proper  jurisdiction.  To  place  a 
child  without  authority  is  to  invite  disaster  and  if 
the  arrangements  are  made  with  the  child’s  own  par- 
ents, there  should  be  a clear  and  definite  understand- 


ing about  the  placement,  and  this  should  be  in 
writing. 

The  best  type  of  foster  home  is  the  boarding  home, 
certainly  for  certain  types  of  children  — the  very 
young  child,  the  motherless  child  whose  father 
should  retain  control  and  responsibility,  the  child 
whose  history  indicates  possible  physical  or  mental 
defect  or  the  child  who  obviously  has  a physical  or 
mental  defect,  and  the  child  who  presents  special 
behavior  or  habit  problems.  These  children  indicate 
need  for  the  care  and  understanding  possible  in  the 
boarding  home.  We  should  not  depend  upon  this  care 
being  given  on  a volunteer  basis.  Foster  parents 
cannot  be  considered  clients  of  the  agency ; they  are 
a resource. 

Placement  in  a free  home  is  usually  preliminary 
to  adoption  or  a relationship  similar  to  adoption,  and 
the  status  of  the  child  should  be  that  of  an  own 
child.  It  is  necessary  to  safeguard  the  child  against 
overwork  and  interference  of  relatives,  and  the  free 
and  work  home  should  be  considered  in  the  same 
manner.  The  free  home  may  be  used  for  a younger 
child  than  a work  home,  but  in  each  there  will  be 
no  money  compensation  and  the  foster  parents  will 
expect  a return  in  control  of  the  child,  his  affection 
or  his  work  for  his  care. 

The  child  placed  in  a work  home  is  an  older  child 
and  a child  still  in  school  should  not  be  expected  to 
earn  all  or  a greater  part  of  his  maintenance.  The 
arrangements  with  foster  parents  of  a work  home 
should  be  businesslike — a written  agreement  should 
be  had.  The  child’s  welfare  and  happiness  should 
receive  consideration  over  mere  support  and  the 
agency  should  maintain  the  same  friendly  concern 
and  supervision  as  in  other  forms  of  placement. 

All  that  has  been  said  in  regard  to  any  home  ap- 
plies to  the  adoptive  home.  The  necessity  of  know- 
ing the  child  and  knowing  the  foster  home  and  family 
cannot  be  overemphasized.  An  adoption  should  never 
be  planned  in  haste  or  decided  upon  in  an  emergency. 
Once  the  seal  of  law  is  placed  upon  this  relationship, 
legal  responsibility  is  established.  This  is  usually 
before  the  child  is  old  enough  to  have  any  voice  in 
the  matter,  and  those  responsible  for  his  welfare 
should  use  every  precaution  in  making  a decision  so 
vital  to  his  whole  future. 

Weigh  against  the  needs  of  the  child  all  of  the 
qualities  of  the  home  under  consideration.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  information  needed  for  the  foster  home 
and  parents  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  relatives  of 
foster  parents  and  their  attitude  toward  the  pro- 
posed adoption.  The  child  must  be  welcomed  by 
these  foster  relatives,  or  at  least  their  attitude  must 
not  be  detrimental  to  his  future  welfare  and  happi- 
ness. 

Adoptive  parents  must  be  given  more  complete  in- 
formation about  the  child  than  would  be  the  case  in 
other  types  of  placement.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give 
all  details,  but  if  they  are  accepting  full  responsi- 
bility for  the  future  of  the  child,  they  have  a right  to 
know  the  material  with  which  they  are  working,  and 
the  agency  has  no  right  to  withhold  information 
which  will  assist  them  in  planning  its  future. 

In  most  adoption  cases  it  is  a good  plan  to  have  a 
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period  of  six  months  elapse  between  the  placement  of 
the  child  and  the  filing  of  the  petition.  This  allows  a 
period  of  from  18  to  30  months  in  which  to  ob- 
serve the  child,  his  development  in  the  adoptive 
home,  and  the  effect  of  adoption  upon  his  status  with 
the  family  and  community. 

In  discussing  supervision  of  foster  homes  the 
question  is  often  asked,  “How  often  should  we  visit?” 
The  frequency  of  visits  should  be  in  accordance  with 
the  needs  of  the  child  and  foster  home.  There  may 
be  circumstances  when  daily  visits  will  be  required 
for  a short  time,  then  visits  at  intervals  of  a month 
or  three  months  would  be  sufficient.  Visits  should 
not  be  limited  to  occasions  when  something  has  hap- 
pened; it  is  the  quality  of  the  visits  that  counts 
rather  than  the  number.  In  no  case  of  placement 
should  more  than  six  months  elapse  without  a visit 
with  the  child  and  the  foster  family,  and  this  length 
of  time  would  be  after  the  child  had  been  in  the  home 
for  from  three  to  six  months. 

Any  visit  should  be  purposeful.  It  should  reveal 
the  health  of  the  child  and  the  progress  of  his  de- 
velopment. We  are  requiring  for  him  the  minimum 
essentials  which  are  the  right  of  every  child  and 
only  through  visits  can  it  be  known  that  he  is  receiv- 
ing these  essentials.  Visits  are  not  tours  of  inspec- 
tion but  occasions  of  friendly  cooperation  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  the  foster  parents  to  understand 
and  meet  their  obligations.  The  child  must  consider 
the  worker  as  a friend  upon  whom  he  can  depend — 
someone  whose  approval  he  desires. 

The  length  of  time  a placement  is  under  supervi- 
sion is  determined  by  its  type.  When  adoption  is 
final  the  whole  responsibility  for  the  child  passes  to 
the  foster  parents,  and  supervision  by  the  agency 
ceases.  The  purpose  of  supervision  has  been  to  assist 
the  foster  parents  in  becoming  independent  of  the 
agency  and  making  it  unnecessary  for  them  to  seek 
advice.  In  other  types  of  placements  supervision 
will  be  continued  as  long  as  there  is  responsibility. 

These  are  actual  experiences  of  superintendents  of 
welfare  in  placements  where  standards  were  not  ap- 
plied : 

Several  years  ago  two  children  of  unknown  parentage 
were  adopted  by  a couple  of  means  and  culture.  Today 
one  of  those  children  is  in  an  institution  for  the  feeble- 
minded, the  other  has  a serious  physical  condition 
which  is  said  to  be  congenital.  It  might  be  said  that 
these  unfortunate  children  were  provided  with  a good 
home  and  adequate  care,  but  the  question  remains  of 
fairness  to  the  foster  parents  who  spent  much  money, 
anxiety,  and  heartache  for  the  children  who  were  not 
thoroughly  known. 


Tommy  was  twelve  years  of  age  when  his  foster 
mother  died.  The  foster  father  died  several  years  be- 
fore. Tommy  had  been  adopted  when  he  was  four  after 
abandonment  by  his  mother.  The  foster  mother  had 
given  him  splendid  care  and  thought  his  future  was 
provided  for  because  she  had  stated  that  he  should 
share  in  her  estate  as  a natural  child.  In  the  settlement 
of  the  estate  it  was  found  the  superintendent  of  wel- 
fare had  placed  Tommy  without  any  authority  what- 
ever. Therefore,  Tommy  got  no  share  in  the  estate  and 
is  now  dependent  upon  what  the  children  of  the  foster 
mother  want  to  give  him. 


Johnny  was  thirteen;  placement  was  necessary.  The 
Smiths  lived  at  the  edge  of  town,  had  a small  place, 
kept  cows,  pigs,  and  chickens.  Mr.  Smith  operated 


a farm  a few  miles  away.  They  knew  Johnny  and  would 
give  him  a home  in  return  for  his  help  with  the  cows, 
pigs,  and  chickens  before  and  after  school.  The  place- 
ment appeared  satisfactory  until  school  closed  and 
Mr.  Smith  employed  other  people  on  his  farm  and  paid 
them  wages.  Johnny  did  the  same  kind  of  work  but  he 
received  no  wages.  He  resented  this  and  it  incited  the 
anger  of  Mr.  Smith  and  Johnny  had  to  be  moved.  It 
was  later  learned  that  Mr.  Smith  had  a violent  temper 
and  occasionally  went  on  serious  drinking  bouts.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  no  permanent  damage  was  done  to  Johnny. 


Bill  recently  died  in  the  service  of  his  country.  He 
was  adopted  when  an  infant.  The  foster  parents  are 
sure  they  adopted  him,  because  they  had  to  give  letters 
of  reference  to  the  agency  from  which  they  secured  the 
baby,  and  they  signed  a paper  when  they  got  him. 

Bill’s  war  risk  insurance  was  made  to  his  foster  par- 
ents. The  insurance  department  has  requested  that  they 
be  furnished  a copy  of  his  birth  certificate.  The  foster 
parents  do  not  know  the  place  of  birth  or  the  name 
given  at  birth;  the  worker  who  represented  the  agency 
and  was  personally  known  by  the  foster  parents  is  dead. 

No  record  of  the  adoption  has  been  found  and  no  birth 
certificate  secured. 

These  foster  parents  may  or  may  not  be  able  to  col- 
lect the  insurance  but  the  money  will  mean  to  them 
the  difference  between  security  and  dependency  in  their 
old  age. 

It  should  be  emphasized  again  that  in  any  place- 
ment the  worker  must  know  the  child,  have  the 
authority  to  place,  know  the  home,  and  give  super- 
vision, In  order  to  apply  these  standards,  one  can- 
not neglect  the  importance  of  recording  the  informa- 
tion collected.  In  planning  for  the  whole  future  of 
the  child  one  must  record  at  length  the  information 
about  the  child  and  his  family,  the  plans  formulated, 
the  work  with  the  foster  family,  and  the  child’s  de- 
velopment. An  incident  or  bit  of  information  which 
seems  irrelevant  now  may  become  vastly  important 
in  future  years. 

The  worker  wants  the  child  placed  so  that  he  will 
be  able  to  attain  the  stability  which  will  enable  him 
to  withstand  the  storms  of  later  life  and  to  make 
his  fullest  contribution  to  society.  This  cannot  be  ac- 
complished by  reducing  the  process  to  a mechanical 
formula.  Child  placing  is  a public  welfare  agency’s 
most  difficult  and  important  function ; the  standards 
which  are  applied  in  fulfilling  this  function  will  de- 
termine the  success  or  failure  of  the  work. 
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Foster  Care  Needed  For  Child  (When  Parental  Care  Fails 

By  Lily  E.  Mitchell,  Director 
Division  of  Child  Welfare,  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare 


In  order  to  have  a uniform  understanding  of  a sub- 
ject, it  is  well  to  define  the  terminology  used  to  ex- 
press its  peculiar  attributes.  According  to  Webster, 
the  word  “foster”  in  its  generic  meaning  is  “to  feed, 
nourish,  support,  bring  up.”  These  functions  are 
basic  in  the  responsibility  of  the  parent  to  provide 
for  the  needs  of  his  child  and  to  train  him  to  adult- 
hood. In  social  work  parlance  the  word  “foster”  has 
come  to  mean  adequate  substitute  care  for  the  stand- 
ard of  parental  care.  It  is  interpreted  that  “foster” 
care  will  be  sought  for  the  child  only  when  his  paren- 
tal care  fails  in  its  most  fundamental  aspects  of  pro- 
viding food,  shelter,  clothing,  affection,  understand- 
ing, and  guidance. 

In  social  work  terminology  the  word  “foster”  has 
come  to  be  generic  for  the  substitute  home  and  in- 
cludes the  more  special  types  of  foster  placement 
such  as  adoptive,  boarding,  free,  institutional,  work 
and  wage  homes.  The  terms  “adoptive”  and  “board- 
ing” define  themselves.  There  is  less  clarity  about 
the  use  of  the  term  “free”  as  applied  to  a foster  home 
placement.  It  is  interpreted  to  mean  the  use  of  a 
home  where  the  foster  parents  are  not  interested  in 
adopting  a child,  do  not  wish  to  accept  pay  for  his 
care,  but  wish  to  have  him  about  because  of  their 
love  and  interest  in  him  or  in  children  generally.  For 
the  older  child  this  type  of  home  may,  unless  care- 
fully supervised,  present  the  potential  hazard  of  an 
over-work  home. 

The  “institutional”  home  or  orphanage  is  also  self- 
defining. This  type  of  foster  care  stresses  the  group 
whereas  the  other  types  stress  the  individual.  Group 
care  is  quite  frequently  just  the  foster  environment 
which  the  adolescent  needs  as  the  substitute  for  his 
parental  home.  In  group  care  with  the  larger  staff  a 
more  impersonal  substitute  for  his  parents,  the  child 
does  not  feel  the  threat  to  his  emotional  tie-up  with 
his  own  parents  and  the  family  pattern  which  he 
might  feel  in  a boarding  or  free  home.  In  group  care, 
also,  he  shares  broadly  with  others  the  parent  sub- 
stitute. 

In  the  “work”  placement  the  older  child  or  ado- 
lescent takes  his  first  step  toward  self -maintenance 
in  that  he  works  for  his  support  in  the  foster  house- 
hold and  in  a farm  home  can  be  entirely  self-support- 
ing. In  the  “wage”  home  he  not  only  earns  his  main- 
tenance but  a stated  income  in  addition. 

In  the  late  summer  of  1944  a survey  of  free,  work, 
and  wage  homes  used  by  the  county  departments  in 
providing  foster  care  for  their  wards  was  made 
through  the  case  consultants  and  field  representa- 
tives. In  this  survey  there  were  reports  from  81  out 
of  the  100  counties.  Only  41  of  the  81  counties  re- 
porting used  any  of  these  types  of  homes.  The  41 
counties  reported  821  children  in  free  homes,  usual- 
ly one  child  per  home ; 32  children  in  work  homes  and 
29  children  in  wage  homes  with  a total  of  382  chil- 
dren placed.  Only  12  of  the  41  counties  showed  any 


plan  for  supervision  and  a few  more  counties  re- 
ported “when  occasion  demands.” 

This  survey  gave  cause  for  concern  as  to  supervi- 
sion of  children  in  these  foster  homes.  Several  super- 
intendents expressed  more  assurance  as  to  their 
authority  to  supervise  adoptive  and  boarding  home 
placements  than  to  supervise  free,  work,  and  wage 
placements.  Yet  there  is  as  great  a threat  poten- 
tially to  the  emotional  development  of  the  older  child, 
and  perhaps  a greater  threat  to  his  physical  develop- 
ment in  these  types  of  placements  than  to  the  young- 
er child  in  the  adoptive  and  boarding  placements. 
No  agency  has  met  its  responsibility  in  any  place- 
ment either  to  the  child,  to  the  foster  parent,  or  to 
the  own  parent  unless  there  is  frequent  and  adequate 
contact  with  the  child  and  foster  parent  giving  guid- 
ance to  each  in  the  development  of  the  substitute 
parent-child  relationship.  The  success  of  the  place- 
ment depends  first  on  the  selection  of  the  foster 
home  to  meet  the  child’s  needs,  and  second  on  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  supervision  given  the  place- 
ment by  the  responsible  agency.  Free,  work,  and 
wage  placements  should  be  made  on  the  authority  of 
a juvenile  court  order  which  is  adequate  for  control 
of  the  interests  of  the  child  by  the  placing  agency. 

Which  type  of  foster  placement  shall  be  consid- 
ered for  the  individual  child  depends  on  his  needs. 
His  needs  are  conditioned  by,  or  predicated  upon,  his 
physical  and  mental  capacity  or  equipment,  his  age, 
and  experience  in  and  with  “life.”  To  know  the  needs 
of  a child,  the  worker  must  know  the  child.  Although 
primarily  the  basis  for  placement  is  the  child’s  in- 
dividual needs,  it  is  conditioned  secondarily  by  the 
facilities  or  types  of  foster  placements  available  to 
meet  these  needs. 

A recent  presentation  by  one  of  the  case  con- 
sultants of  the  division  staff  of  the  subject  “What 
We  Need  to  Know  About  the  Children  With  Whom 
We  Are  Working”  summarized  boarding  home  care 
as  indicated  for  babies  and  young  children  who  need 
mothering  and  individual  care,  children  who  are  “dif- 
ferent” or  “queer,”  the  physically  ill  child  who  needs 
individual  care,  children  who  are  especially  in  need  of 
affection,  the  timid,  the  overly  sensitive  or  the  with- 
drawn child.  Group  care  is  indicated  for  the  adoles- 
cent— for  children  with  adequate  parents  and  who 
do  not  need  substitute  parents — and  for  children 
with  strong  affection  or  loyalties  for  their  natural 
parents. 

To  know  whether  to  diagnose  a child  as  one  need- 
ing “mothering,”  or  as  being  “different,”  “queer,” 
“timid,”  or  “withdrawn,”  the  worker  must  know  and 
consider  the  child’s  point  of  view  and  know  children 
first  hand  by  observing  them,  reading  about  them, 
playing  with  them.  She  must  understand  why  a 
certain  kind  of  care  is  being  requested  for  a child 
and  weigh  the  question  of  whether  to  accept  the 
problem  as  defined  by  the  parents  asking  for  help  or 
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whether  to  assist  them  in  exploring  the  needs  of  the 
situation. 

It  is  necessary  always  to  consider  the  importance 
to  the  child  of  his  own  home  and  to  exhaust  all  pos- 
sible resources  for  keeping  the  child  in  his  home  be- 
fore deciding  to  remove  him.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  a child’s  own  home  though  often  poor, 
usually  offers  a greater  degree  of  security  than  the 
best  foster  home.  A child  should  be  removed  from 
his  own  home  only  for  compelling  reasons.  Evaluate 
the  adequacy  of  the  child’s  parents,  making  an  ef- 
fort to  know  what  they  have  to  offer  the  child.  As- 
sume the  continuing  responsibility  of  serving  a child 
after  removing  him  from  his  own  home. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  stressed  that  a child  is  an 
individual  and  has  certain  rights.  He  has  the  right 
to  know  who  the  worker  is  and  the  purpose  of  his 
contact  with  him,  and  to  participate  in  any  plan 
being  made  for  him  in  accordance  with  his  age  and 
experience.  The  value  of  such  participation  for  the 
older  child  and  adolescent  is  obvious.  Even  for  the 
very  young  infant  some  freedom  of  movement  should 
be  provided  when  a change  in  plan  is  being  made  for 
him  so  that  he  will  not  feel  chiefly  the  negative  as- 
pects of  restriction  and  change.  Babies  learn  pri- 
marily through  sight  and  sound  and  through  motor 
activity  and  muscular  tone  or  tension  of  others  as 
well  as  themselves. 

The  loving,  vibrant  inflection  of  the  voice,  the 
smile,  the  gentle,  tender  handling  of  the  infant  makes 
him  feel  loved  and  wanted  and  give  him  the  incen- 
tive to  live  and  grow.  The  harsh  voice,  the  frown, 
the  rough,  hasty  manipulation  make  him  feel  re- 
jected and  with  no  inducement  to  struggle  on  and  up 
in  life.  For  the  baby  being  moved  from  the  care  of  a 
loving  boarding  home  mother  or  his  own  mother  to  a 
permanent  adoptive  home,  or  perhaps  to  another 
boarding  home  better  equipped  to  meet  his  total 
needs,  the  worker  must  be  exceptionally  alert  to 
sense  any  tension  or  strain  he  may  be  experiencing 
in  the  move  from  known  to  the  unknown. 

One  worker  skilled  in  work  with  very  young 
children  tells  the  story  of  sensing  extreme  tension 
on  the  part  of  an  infant  whom  she  was  moving  to  a 
permanent  adoptive  home  from  a boarding  home 
where  he  had  been  happily  developing.  Drawing  to 
the  side  of  the  road,  she  took  the  infant  in  her  arms, 
smiling  and  talking,  and  loosened  his  winter  coat  and 
bonnet  to  allow  more  freedom  of  movement  of  his 
hands  and  head.  His  response  in  smiling  and  lessen- 
ing of  tension  was  almost  immediate.  After  a few 
minutes  the  journey  was  continued  and  the  baby  had 
a happy,  positive  reaction  to  the  adoptive  mother. 
Can  one  not  interpret  such  an  experience  as  par- 
ticipation by  the  baby  in  his  new  placement,  happily 
sensing  some  freedom  given  to  him  in  the  transfer  to 
the  new  placement? 

A child  has  the  right  to  be  prepared  for  any 
change  which  might  appear.  Foster  care  whether  in 
an  institution  or  private  home  makes  the  child  feel 
different  and,  because  of  this,  he  needs  that  much 
more  understanding.  The  hardness  of  reality  is 
better  for  the  child  than  sentiment.  To  say  that  a 
thing  is  not  going  to  hurt  when  it  is,  is  not  fair  to  the 
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child.  Children  like  to  know  that  adults  have  confi- 
dence in  them.  Just  as  children  need  and  like 
authority  or  control  because  they  sense  the  protec- 
tion it  places  about  them,  so  they  need  and  like 
reality  when  the  adults,  who  exemplify  authority 
and  control,  share  and  interpret  it  to  them.  Super- 
vision is,  after  all,  one  device  for  sharing  and  in- 
terpreting reality  and  its  essentialness  to  successful 
foster  placement  cannot  be  overstressed. 

The  statistical  report  for  1945  under  the  heading 
“Whereabouts  of  Children  Receiving  Services  in 
North  Carolina”  summarizes  the  foster  home  case- 
load of  public  agencies  during  that  month.  It  is  as 
follows : 

Number  of 


Whereabouts  of  Child  Children 

Total  7,254 

In  parent’s  home 3,491 

In  other  relative’s  home 890 

In  boarding  home 462 

In  adoptive  home 809 

In  free  foster  home 379 

In  work  or  wage  home  - 96 

In  orphanage  275 

Correctional  institution  361 

Elsewhere  491 


This  report  shows  almost  half  of  the  total  of  7,254 
children  given  service  in  the  homes  of  their  parents, 
the  next  largest  group  being  served  in  the  home 
of  relatives,  or  within  the  “family  wheel”  or  “circle.” 
The  third  largest  group  of  children  are  those  placed 
in  adoptive  homes  which  is  the  substitute  foster 
placement  most  definitely  severing  the  child  from  his 
own  family.  The  fourth  largest  group  is  for  chil- 
dren placed  “elsewhere.”  This  catch-all  is  discon- 
certing and  impresses  one  with  the  need  of  the 
worker  so  classifying  them  really  to  know  what  she 
is  doing  with  and  for  these  children. 

If  the  figures  of  this  report  are  taken  as  an  in- 
dex to  the  type  of  service  rendered  children,  the  pro- 
gram would  appear  to  be  sound  generally  in  the 
emphasis  on  case  work  service  within  the  child’s  own 
family  group.  With  increasing  emphasis  on,  and 
development  of,  skill  in  knowing  the  child  and  know- 
ing the  home  before  making  a foster  home  place- 
ment, and  with  greater  assurance  in  the  role  of 
supervision  or  guiding  the  foster  placement,  service 
to  children  out  of  their  own  homes  should  not  only 
result  in  professional  growth  of  staff  but  also  should 
be  reflected  in  the  blossoming  forth  of  the  children 
themselves. 

• 


Any  material  appearing  in  this  publication 
may  be  reprinted  at  any  time  without  writ- 
ing for  special  permission  if  credit  is  given 
to  Public  Welfare  News. 
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Maternity  Home  and  Welfare 
Heads  Should  Cooperate  in 
Understanding  of  Problems 

By  Jeanie  G.  Austin 

Cumberland  County  Welfare  Superintendent* 

Superintendents  of  both  agencies  have  important 
parts  to  play  when  the  child  of  an  unmarried  mother 
is  to  be  born  in  a maternity  home  and  its  placement  is 
to  be  taken  care  of  by 
the  department  of  pub- 
lic welfare  in  the 
county  of  the  mother’s 
legal  settlement.  Not 
only  does  each  want  to 
handle  responsibilities 
well,  but  also  there 
must  be  absolute  co- 
operation and  under- 
standing between  the 
two  agencies. 

Sometimes  admis- 
sion to  maternity 
homes  is  applied  for 
with  the  help  of  the  welfare  department  and  when 
this  is  done  that  agency  has  the  opportunity  to 
help  the  maternity  home  by  explaining  to  the  girl 
what  is  to  be  expected  of  the  home.  The  depart- 
ment of  public  welfare,  if  it  is  expected  that  the 
mother  of  the  child  will  want  assistance  in  placing 
her  baby,  will  be  able  to  explain  the  steps  in  the 
procedure  of  child  placing,  thus  giving  staff  the  best 
opportunity  to  be  thinking  and  planning  for  place- 
ment when  the  time  comes. 

But  suppose  the  wefare  department  is  not  ap- 
proached to  help  with  admission  to  the  maternity 
home.  It  happens  that  a girl  may  make  her  own 
application  to  the  home,  or  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Salvation  Army  Home  admission  may  be  applied  for 
through  the  local  Salvation  Army  officer.  In  such 
cases  the  department  of  public  welfare  is  not  neces- 
sarily aware  of  the  admission  and  has  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  talk  with  the  girl  and  learn  her  feel- 
ings and  desires  in  her  problems ; nor  has  the  depart- 
ment been  able  to  explain  to  the  girl  the  policies  and 
legal  procedures  of  child-placing  or  help  her  plan  for 
her  child.  Immediately  upon  admission  of  such  cases 
the  superintendent  of  the  maternity  home,  with  the 
consent  of  the  girl,  should  notify  the  superintendent 
of  public  welfare  in  the  county  of  the  girl’s  legal  set- 
tlement that  the  girl  is  in  the  home. 

If  it  is  the  desire  of  the  unmarried  mother  that 
her  child  should  be  placed  for  adoption  and  she 
wishes  the  assistance  of  her  home  county  depart- 
ment of  welfare,  she  should  notify  the  department 
herself  and,  personally,  through  letters  seek  its  help. 
The  maternity  home  superintendent  should  know  of 
this  desire  on  the  girl’s  part  before  the  contact  is 
made.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  department  of 


public  welfare  to  write  to  the  girl  herself  regarding 
the  help  to  be  given  her,  but  a copy  of  all  correspon- 
dence should  go  to  the  maternity  home  superinten- 
dent. 

The  minimum  period  of  stay  for  prenatal  and  post-  1 
natal  care  is  a matter  of  regulation  of  the  maternity 
home.  Welfare  superintendents  should-  respect  this 
length  of  time  since  they  expect  the  maternity  home  ; 
superintendents  to  recognize  welfare  policies  and 
regulations.  Sometimes  pressure  can  be  brought 
upon  superintendents  by  the  families  of  girls  in  the 
maternity  home.  It  may  be  the  desire  of  relatives 
to  get  the  girls  out  before  the  period  of  care  is  com- 
pleted, or  they  may  wish  speed  in  the  separation  and 
placement  of  the  child.  In  such  cases  welfare  super- 
intendents should  keep  “hands  off”  for,  during  the 
period  of  care  in  the  maternity  home,  the  girl  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  home  and  departments  of  pub- 
lic welfare  have  no  right  to  step  in. 

The  maternity  home  is  a resource  for  medical  care 
for  the  unmarried  mother  and  her  child  and  should 
be  considered  as  such.  Welfare  agencies  have  no 
right  to  remove  a girl  and  her  child  from  the  home 
until  notified  by  the  maternity  home  superintendent 
that  the  girl  is  ready  for  release. 

Departments  of  public  welfare  need  time  in  order 
to  perfect  child-placing  and  the  stay  in  the  maternity 
home  should  be  helpful  as  far  as  the  time  element 
is  concerned.  When  there  is  an  exceptional  release, 
the  department  of  public  welfare  should  cooperate  at 
the  request  of  the  maternity  home  superintendent. 
In  this  matter  the  girl  discusses  her  reason  for  de- 
siring such  a release  with  the  superintendent  of  the 
home.  If  the  reason  is  valid  and  passed  upon  favor- 
ably by  the  home’s  advisory  board,  the  superinten- 
dent of  the  maternity  home  writes  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  welfare  in  the  county  of  the  girl’s 
residence  asking  for  information  concerning  the 
family  situation  and  verification  of  the  reason  of  the 
girl’s  request.  Following  the  report  by  the  depart- 
ment of  public  welfare  the  whole  situation  is  again 
studied  and  passed  upon  finally.  Welfare  units  al- 
ways cooperate  when  requested  but  never  initiate  a 
release.  The  caseworker  can  go  for  the  girl  and 
her  child  after  an  appointment  has  been  made. 

After  the  request  comes  from  the  girl  to  the  de- 
partment of  public  welfare  in  her  county  of  legal 
settlement  for  help  in  planning  for  her  child,  there 
are  times  when  it  may  be  difficult  to  handle  the 
matter  through  correspondence.  In  these  instances 
the  superintendent  or  staff  member  handling  the 
case  may  go  to  the  home  and  talk  with  the  girl,  but 
only  with  the  knowledge  and  approval  of  the  ma- 
ternity home  superintendent.  One  of  the  specific 
regulations  of  maternity  homes  is  that  “no  baby  may 
be  shown  to,  or  seen  by,  any  visitor  or  caller  unless 
such  caller  or  visitor  is  a representative  of  a licensed 
child-placing  agency,  superintendent  of  a department 
of  public  welfare,  or  probation  officer  of  the  juvenile 
court  responsible  for  helping  the  mother  place  her 
child,  representative  of  the  State  Board  or  near  rela- 
tive of  the  child  whose  relationship  has  been  veri- 
fied.” 

All  regulations  of  homes  are  devised  for  the  best 


*Now  field  representative  for  the  State  Department. 
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interests  and  protection  of  the  girl  and  her  child. 
That  is  why  the  preview  of  the  child  never  takes 
place  at  the  home.  Pressure  also  may  be  brought 
upon  the  welfare  superintendent  by  couples  wishing 
to  adopt  a child.  In  facing  such  pressure  the  super- 
intendent must  hold  to  legal  procedure,  never  write 
to  a home  for  a baby,  nor  go  there  to  see  a baby  un- 
less it  is  the  child  of  a girl  from  his  county  or  un- 
less the  county  of  legal  residence  has  requested  his 
services  in  placing  the  child. 

Never  attempt  to  use  the  maternity  home  in  the 
role  of  child-placing — it  is  not  an  agency  of  that 
nature  and  should  in  no  way  enter  into  the  child-plac- 
ing field  any  more  than  the  department  of  public  wel- 
fare should  enter  into  the  medical  care  program. 
Both  agencies  must  work  together  that  the  best  ends 
may  be  accomplished,  but  each  must  respect  the 
other  agency’s  part  and  responsibility.  There  is  a 
definite  code  of  professional  ethics  between  the  two 
and  it  must  be  carefully  guarded. 

• 

INCOMES  AND  LIVING  ARRANGEMENTS 
OF  FARM  AND  NONFARM  RECIPIENTS  OF 
OLD  AGE  ASSISTANCE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

By  Margaret  Woodson 
Director,  Statistical  Service 

A survey  of  incomes  and  living  arrangements  of 
old-age  assistance  recipients  in  North  Carolina  was 
made  as  of  July  1944. 
cent  sample  of  all  per- 
sons receiving  assist- 
ance during  that 
month,  a total  of  1,666 
recipients.  Of  this 
total  717  were  farm 
residents,  940  nonfarm 
residents,  and  for  12 
residence  was  un- 
known. An  earlier 
analysis*  dealt  largely 
with  comparisons  of 
white  and  Negro  re- 
cipients. It  was  felt 
that  further  analysis 
of  the  data  by  place  of  residence  should  be  made 
in  order  to  discover  likenesses  and  differences 
existing  in  farm  and  nonfarm  recipients  of  old-age 
assistance. 

GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

The  farm  and  nonfarm  aged  who  receive  old-age 
assistance  in  North  Carolina  are  characterictically 
much  alike.  The  average  age  is  75  years  for  both 
groups.  Negroes  represented  39.4  percent  of  the 
nonfarm  population  and  26.9  percent  of  the  farm 
population  receiving  old-age  assistance.  According 
to  the  1940  census  Negroes  65  years  or  older  made  up 
25.8  percent  of  the  nonfarm  population  and  23.9  per- 
cent of  the  farm  population. 

For  the  most  part,  the  aged  did  not  work,  82.0  per- 
cent being  totally  unemployed.  A few  more  non- 

*See Information  Booklet  No.  5,  North  Carolina  State 
Board  of  Public  Welfare. 


farm  than  farm  men  were  unemployed.  When  em- 
ployment existed  for  these  older  men,  it  was  usually 
casual  part-time  work  in  regular  employment.  Self- 
employment  was  fairly  common  among  the  farm 
group. 

Recipients  of  aid  to  the  aged  characteristically 
have  independent  living  arrangements  with  the 
nonfarm  aged  having  such  living  arrangements 
more  often  than  the  farm  aged.  A significantly 
higher  proportion  of  farm  than  nonfarm  aged  lived 
with  their  children  or  other  relatives.  Most  recipi- 
ents with  independent  living  arrangements  had  other 
persons  living  with  them. 

PHYSICAL  CONDITION  AND  MEDICAL  CARE 

Physical  condition  of  the  aged  recipients  was 
judged  on  the  basis  of  the  person’s  ability  to  dress 
himself,  eat,  and  move  about  the  home  and  on  the 
amount  of  medical  attention  he  required.  More 
than  75  percent  of  the  farm  and  nonfarm  aged  were 
judged  to  be  “able  to  care  for  self.”  There  were 
some  who  were  not  bedridden  but  who  required  con- 
siderable care  from  others  and  3.8  percent  who  were 
bedridden. 

It  was  common  practice  to  include  an  amount  for 
medical  care  in  the  budget  for  farm  and  nonfarm 
families,  but  the  amount  was  usually  less  than  $3  a 
month. 

BUDGET  DEFICIENCIES 

Budget  deficiency  refers  to  the  difference  between 
requirements  of  the  family  to  maintain  a minimum 
health  and  decency  level  and  the  amount  of  cash  in- 
come and  value  of  income  in  kind,  if  the  value  of  in- 
come in  kind  was  included  in  the  budget,  which  the 
family  has  to  meet  its  requirements.  A somewhat 
larger  average  budget  deficiency  existed  for  the  non- 
farm group  than  for  the  farm  group,  $23  as  com- 
pared with  $19.  The  difference  is  too  small,  how- 
ever, to  explain  the  differences  in  average  grants 
between  predominantly  urban  counties  and  low-grant 
rural  counties.  The  difference  in  budget  deficiencies 
existed  proportionately  for  all  nonfarm  groups  re- 
gardless of  race,  living  arrangements,  or  composition 
of  family  group.  There  was  a wide  range  in  budget 
deficiencies  among  individual  farm  and  nonfarm  re- 
cipients, the  range  being  from  $7  to  $96  for  the  farm 
group  and  from  $5  to  $68  for  the  nonfarm  group. 

TABLE  1 


Average  Budget  Deficiency  of  Farm  and  Nonfarm  Recipients 
of  Aid  to  the  Aged  in  North  Carolina,  July  1944. 


ITEM 

Average  Budget 
Deficiency 

Farm 

Nonfarm 

Total 

1519 

323 

Ky  composition  of  group: 

Recipient  only 

16 

20 

Recipient  and  spouse 

22 

29 

Recipient  and  others,  with  or  without  spouse.. 

27 

30 

By  living  arrangements  of  group: 

In  own  establishment 

22 

26 

In  child’s  home 

17 

19 

In  other  relative’s  home 

17 

20 

In  non-relative’s  home 

17 

20 

The  study  included  a 5 per- 
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OAA  PAYMENTS  AND  OTHER  ASSISTANCE 
As  budget  deficiencies  are  larger  for  nonfarm  than 
farm  families,  so  also  are  old-age  assistance  pay- 
ments. The  average  payment  for  nonfarm  families 
in  July  1944  was  $12.33  as  compared  with  the  farm 
families’  average  of  $9.68.  Payments  to  nonfarm 
families  ranged  from  $5  to  $30  and  payments  to  farm 
families  ranged  from  $4  to  $26.  The  maximum 
grant  of  $30f  was  paid  to  29  persons,  27  nonfarm 
recipients  and  two  farm  recipients. 

TABLE  2 

Distribution  of  Payments  to  Farm  and  Nonfarm  Recipients 


of  Aid  to  the  Aged  in  North  Carolina,  July  1944. 


AMOUNT 

Per  Cent  . 
of  Paj 

Farm 

Distribution 

'ments 

Nonfarm 

total 

100.0 

18.4 

69.0 

8.5 

3.4 

.4 

.3 

100.0 

7.4 
60.1 
15.9 
10.0 

3.5 

3.1 

,$  2.50 — $ 7.49 

7.50—  12.49 

12.50—  17.49 

17.50—  22.49 

22.50—  27.49 

27.50—  32.49 

Other  assistance  was  infrequent,  there  being  two 
aid  to  dependent  children  payments,  one  general  re- 
lief payment,  and  six  other  types  of  assistance  in 
the  940  nonfarm  families.  No  farm  family  received 
other  assistance.  There  were  10  nonfarm  and  six 
farm  families  in  which  another  person  other  than 
the  recipient  included  in  the  budget  group  was  re- 
ceiving an  old-age  assistance  payment. 

INCOME  IN  CASH  AND  IN  KIND— 

Despite  the  fact  that  nonfarm  families  had  larger 
budget  deficiencies  than  farm  families,  they  had 
more  cash  income  in  the  family.  Casual  part-time 
employment  was  responsible  for  more  than  75  per- 
cent of  such  income.  The  next  most  frequent 
source  of  cash  income  was  contributions  from  rela- 
tives. The  amount  of  monthly  cash  income  ranged 
from  less  than  $5  to  $50  or  more.  There  were  48.7 
percent  of  the  non-farm  families  and  39.1  percent  of 

t Raised  to  $40  by  the  1945  General  Assembly  of  North 
Carolina. 


the  farm  families  with  cash  income.  The  average 
cash  income  for  those  with  such  income  was  $15  a 
month  for  nonfarm  families  and  $12  for  farm  fami- 
lies. 

Income  in  kind  was  more  prevalent  in  farm  fam- 
ilies than  in  nonfarm  families,  97.4  percent  as  com- 
pared with  73.4  percent.  Income  in  kind  was  usual- 
ly produce  raised  and  consumed  and  contributions 
from  relatives.  Many  families  had  more  than  one 
type  of  income  in  kind.  In  most  instances  such  in- 
come in  kind  was  valued  at  $5  a month  or  more. 
When  the  value  was  included  in  the  budget  it  aver- 
aged $11  for  farm  families  with  such  income  and 
$7  for  nonfarm  families.  These  averages  must  be 
interpreted  with  caution,  however,  because  of  the 
widespread  tendency  to  over-evaluate  income  in  kind. 

The  presence  of  some  income  in  kind  in  most  farm 
families  and  the  fact  that  it  was  of  substantial 
value  affords  an  explanation  for  the  larger  budget 
deficiencies  in  nonfarm  than  farm  families  despite 
the  presence  of  more  cash  income  in  the  nonfarm 
families.  Farm  families  also  received  proportionately 
more  help  from  relatives.  This  is  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  the  recipient  who  lived  with  his  chil- 
dren usually  received  contributions  from  them,  and 
more  farm  than  nonfarm  recipients  lived  with  their 
children. 

TOTAL  REQUIREMENTS  AND  TOTAL  INCOME 

Budgeted  requirements  averaged  only  slightly 
higher  for  nonfarm  families  than  for  farm  families, 
$37  and  $35  respectively.  A comparison  of  total 
family  income  as  a percent  of  total  family  require- 
ments reveals  little  difference  between  farm  and 
nonfarm  families.  Total  income,  including  the 
monthly  payment,  met  72.9  percent  of  the  minimum 
requirements  of  aged  farm  recipients  and  72.0  per- 
cent of  the  requirements  of  aged  nonfarm  recipients. 
This  indicates  that  in  July  1944  the  percentage  of 
minimum  needs  of  the  aged  for  food,  clothing,  shel- 
ter, and  other  necessities  being  met  from  all  sources 
was  approximately  the  same  in  farm  and  nonfarm 
areas.  It  highlights  the  fact  that  the  needy  aged 
of  the  state  in  both  farm  and  nonfarm  areas  were 
(Continued  on  page  ten) 


Farm 


Nonfarm 


Legend 

■■In  independent  living 
arrangements 
£2 Living  with  ohildren 
UH Living  with  other  relatives 
□ other  living  arrangements 
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Your  County  Welfare  Department 


By  Ruth  E.  Patterson, 

Pender  County  Superintendent  of 
Public  Welfare 

Your  Welfare  Department  in  Burgaw 
does  many  things  which  we  call  services.  In 
these  services  we  may  or  may  not  spend 
any  of  your  tax  money.  The  largest  service 
is  in  the  field  of  child  welfare.  This  is 
really  a group  of  services  which  range  all 
the  way  from  giving  work  permits  to  boys 
and  girls  under  18  years  old  to  planning 
and  carrying  out  adoption  of  babies. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  Julia  Lawson.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  a good  farmer  who 
had  lost  his  wife  several  years  before  this. 

Julia  came  to  us  because  she  was  pregnant 
and  wanted  help  in  making  her  plans.  Mr. 

Lawson  was  able  and  willing  to  pay  his 
daughter’s  expenses  at  a maternity  home 
in  another  part  of  the  state.  We  helped 
her  make  her  application,  and  later  we 
helped  her  place  her  baby  for  adoption  in 
another  county  where  it  would  never  be 
recognized. 

Here  we  spent  no  county  funds  at  all  but 
helped  a family  through  an  embarrassing 
situation  and  saw  to  it  that  the  child  was 
placed  in  a good  home  where  he  was  legally 
given  his  rightful  place  in  life. 

Then  there  was  Fred  Moretz.  He  was  a boy  who  had  be- 
come such  a nuisance  in  the  neighborhood  for  petty  steal- 
ing that  he  was  brought  into  Juvenile  Court.  Before  the 
hearing  the  Juvenile  Court  judge  asked  the  Welfare  De- 
partment to  make  an  investigation  of  the  home  from  which 
the  boy  came.  The  Juvenile  Court  works  on  the  theory  that 
a child  is  a product  of  his  home  surroundings  and  is  to  be 
helped  rather  than  blamed  when  he  gets  into  trouble. 

Upon  investigation  we  found  that  Fred  and  his  little  sis- 
ter lived  with  their  drunken  father  who  was  quite  incapable 
of  caring  for  them  properly.  Since  their  mother  was  dead 
the  two  children  had  no  one  to  look  out  for  them. 

When  the  case  was  heard  in  Juvenile  Court  the  judge 
asked  the  Welfare  Department  to  find  another  home  for  the 
children. 

There  is  a farmer  in  the  upper  part  of  the  county  who  has 
given  us  the  privilege  of  using  his  home  as  a boarding  home 
for  just  such  children.  We  took  Fred  and  his  little  sister 
to  this  home  where  they  stayed  for  several  months  until 
we  could  make  plans  for  a relative  to  keep  them. 

The  room  and  board  together  with  some  badly  needed 
medical  care  was  paid  for  out  of  the  county  general  relief 
funds.  This  mean  a good  deal  of  money  out  of  our  funds, 
but  what  is  the  worth  of  money  as  contrasted  against  the 
future  of  two  of  our  children? 


It  is  the  right  and  duty  of  every  child  who  is  mentally 
capable  to  attend  school  at  least  until  he  is  16  years  of  age. 
It  is  the  duty  of  your  Welfare  Department  to  see  that  each 
child  does  attend  school  regularly. 

When  the  principal  of  a school  finds  a child  whose  at- 
tendance is  poor  for  other  than  lawful  reasons  he  reports 
that  child  to  the  Welfare  Office.  We  make  an  investigation 
of  the  home  and  do  what  we  can  to  get  the  child  back  to 
school.  Only  occasionally  do  we  have  to  bring  parents  into 
court  to  enforce  them  to  send  their  children  to  school. 

This  is  even  true  in  the  cases  of  blind  and  deaf  children. 
Last  winter  we  made  a visit  to  the  home  of  an  old  man  who 
was  receiving  old  age  assistance.  We  found  that  he  had 
just  moved  in  with  his  daughter  and  her  family.  During  our 
visit  we  noticed  a 10-year-old  boy  who  was  blind.  We 
talked  with  him  and  with  his  parents  and  found  that  the 
child  had  never  been  to  school  a day  in  his  life.  Since  he 
was  quite  normal  in  every  other  way  he  should  have  been 
in  school. 

We  talked  with  the  parents  about  sending  him  to  the  State 
School  for  the  Blind  in  Raleigh.  We  found  that  the  father 
didn’t  care  very  much  whether  his  child  went  to  school  or 
not,  but  his  wife  was  actually  opposed  to  the  idea.  She  felt 
it  would  be  most  cruel  to  force  an  afflicted  child  like  hers  to 
leave  the  protection  of  her  own  home,  and  go  a long  way  off 
to  live  with  utter  strangers.  We  explained  the  law  and  the 
advantages  of  sending  the  boy  to  school  We  seemed  to  get 
nowhere  with  the  woman. 


Since  it  was  already  so  late  in  the  school 
year  we  waited  until  we  had  a chance  to 
take  these  parents  on  a visit  to  see  for 
themselves  the  school  where  their  boy 
would  go.  They  talked  with  the  superin- 
tendent and  some  of  the  teachers,  and  saw 
other  blind  children  happily  at  work  and 
play.  They  then  realized  that  in  reality  it 
was  unjust  of  them  to  deny  to  their  son 
the  education  which  the  state  had  pro- 
vided for  them. 

The  application  blanks  have  been  filled 
out  and  accepted.  Due  to  the  financial 
circumstances  in  the  home  the  school  is  to 
provide  clothing  and  transportation  for  this 
boy  as  well  as  the  regular  board,  room  and 
books  which  are  provided  for  the  whole 
student  body.  In  September  our  little 
blind  boy  will  start  the  schooling  to  which 
he  has  every  right. 


Another  service  which  we  give  your  chil- 
dren is  to  issue  work  permits  for  children 
under  18  years  of  age.  The  law  requires 
that  any  child  under  18  who  works  in  any 
business  whatsoever  except  in  his  own 
home  or  on  the  farm,  must  work  only  cer- 
tain hours  and  under  certain  conditions.  Your  Welfare 
Office  acts  as  an  agent  for  the  State  Department  of  Labor 
to  help  see  that  these  hours  and  conditions  are  proper.  The 
employment  certifiicates  for  minors  which  are  issued  only  at 
the  Welfare  Office  is  our  method  of  seeing  to  it  that  your 
child  does  not  work  under  injurious  conditions. 

These  are  two  more  services  which  your  Welfare  De- 
partment in  Pender  County  renders  to  any  child  who  needs 
them  regardless  of  the  financial  standing  of  the  family. 


There  are  many  state  and  some  federal  agencies  which 
work  through  a local  agency  rather  than  to  set  up  their  own 
local  offices.  Your  County  Welfare  Department  acts  as  a 
link  between  you  and  many  such  state  and  federal  agencies. 

One  example  of  this  is  our  work  with  the  state  hospitals 
for  the  insane.  When  a patient  is  well  enough  to  be  sent 
home  the  hospital  quite  often  asks  the  Welfare  Department 
to  visit  the  patient’s  family  to  be  sure  that  the  home  con- 
ditions are  such  that  the  patient  would  continue  to  improve. 
Sometimes  we  have  to  help  the  family  make  proper  plans  for 
the  return  of  their  relatives.  Such  was  the  case  of  Carl 
Spencer. 

Mr.  Spencer  had  been  in  the  state  hospital  for  four  years 
and  was  now  well  enough  to  come  home.  The  hospital 
wanted  us  to  visit  Mr.  Spencer’s  sister  to  learn  whether  or 
not  he  could  live  with  her  for  awhile  until  he  got  adjusted 
and  found  a job. 

We  found  that  Mr.  Spencer’s  sister  was  the  wife  of  a very 
well-to-do  farmer  in  the  community.  Mrs.  James  was  not 
very  anxious  to  talk  about  Mr.  Spencer.  She  felt  that  he  was 
naturally  bad  tempered  and  crazy.  She  felt  that  she  and 
her  husband  would  be  unable  to  care  for  a man  who  had 
lost  his  reasoning  as  had  her  brother.  We  explained  to 
her  that  one  who  is  insane  is  simply  sick  in  his  mind  and 
in  many  cases  he  can  be  cured  just  as  well  as  someone  who  is 
sick  with  something  like  heart  trouble  or  kidney  trouble. 

After  out  conversation  with  her  and  her  husband  they 
decided  to  let  Mr.  Spencer  visit  them  for  two  weeks  with 
the  idea  of  staying  longer  if  it  worked  out.  The  hospital 
brought  Mr.  Spencer  home  with  the  promise  to  take  him 
back  if  necessary. 

When  he  arrived  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  realized  that  he 
was  so  much  better  that  they  arranged  for  him  to  make 
his  home  with  them  and  help  on  the  farm.  We  made  several 
visits  to  the  home  to  be  sure  that  everything  was  going 
well. 

Another  state  hospital  whose  patients  and  patients’  fami- 
lies we  help  is  the  N.  C.  Crippled  Children’s  Hospital  in  Gas- 
tonia. In  many  cases  a family  has  plenty  of  money  for  all 
ordinary  expenses  and  even  a few  extras,  but  they  would 
not  have  the  money  to  keep  a child  in  the  hospital  and 
provide  for  the  special  braces,  costs  or  shoes  which  are  so 
necessary  if  a crippled  child  is  to  be  made  straight  again. 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  has  established  a hospital  to 
which  any  crippled  child  except  the  children  of  very  well-to- 
do  parents  can  go  either  free  or  nearly  free.  They  depend 


These  articles  by  Miss  Patter- 
son are  part  of  a series  ap- 
pearing in  the  Pender  Chron- 
icle. They  are  presented  as  a 
picture  of  the  interpretation 
being  done  in  some  portions 
of  North  Carolina. 
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upon  your  Welfare  Department  to  determine  who  shall 
go,  and  how  much,  if  anything,  they  are  to  pay. 

We  not  only  certify  these  little  patients  but  in  some  cases 
we  have  to  provide  transportation  to  clinics  or  to  the  hos- 
pital. If  we  have  to  buy  a bus  ticket  and  give  the  child 
money  for  a lunch  on  the  way,  this  must  come  out  of  county 
General  Relief  Fund. 

Here  are  two  more  ways  in  which  we  render  services  to 
you  and  your  neighbors  regardless  of  your  need  or  lack  of 
need  of  financial  aid. 


Your  Welfare  Department  performs  a very  helpful  service 
for  the  Recorder’s  Court  and  Superior  Court. 

Josephine  Young,  a colored  woman,  had  her  husband  in 
court  for  non-support.  During  the  trial  the  judge  felt 
that  there  was  much  more  to  the  case  than  was  being 
brought  out  in  the  evidence.  He  ordered  that  the  case  be 
continued  and  that  the  Welfare  Department  make  a social 
investigation  to-  learn  more  about  the  case. 

By  making  several  visits  to  the  home  and  by  talking  to 
some  neighbors  we  found  that  William  was  giving  his  wife  a 
little  money  occasionally,  but  this  was  not  nearly  enough  to 
support  the  four  children.  He  was  also  out  of  the  home 
so  much  that  it  would  almost  have  been  better  had  he  not 
come  in  at  all.  We  learned  that  much  of  this  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  Josephine  had  such  a sharp,  nagging  tongue 
that  home  life  was  rather  unpleasant. 

After  our  report  to  the  court  it  was  ordered  that  William 
should  pay  into  the  Welfare  Department  $10  per  week. 
This  was  to  be  turned  over  to  Josephine  for  the  family. 

After  several  months  of  working  with  this  family  we  suc- 
ceeded in  helping  them  iron  out  a few  of  their  difficulties 
so  that  the  man  and  his  wife  lived  together  much  more  hap- 
pily than  before. 

In  connection  with  our  work  with  the  courts  is  our 
work  with  parolees  who  have  served  a part  of  a sentence 
in  the  state  prison  and  are  now  out  under  supervision. 

Before  a prisoner  is  released  on  parole,  the  parole  board 
writes  the  local  welfare  department  to  learn  whether  or 
not  the  man  is  likely  to  have  a job,  a good  home  and  proper 
friendly  help  from  neighbors  and  employer  when  he  comes 
out.  After  plans  are  made  which  are  approved  by  the  parole 
commission,  the  local  welfare  department  and  the  prisoner 
himself,  he  is  released  into  the  care  of  the  welfare  depart- 
ment. Thereafter  he  must  report  to  this  office  each  month 
until  he  has  shown  that  he  has  become  well  settled  in  his 
job  and  in  his  community. 

During  this  period  of  supervision  we  do  all  we  can  to  help 
the  parolee  feel  that  we  are  his  friends  instead  of  part  of 
the  police  force. 

There  was  Mr.  John  Price,  a man  who  came  back  to  a 
job  on  his  father-in-law’s  farm.  He  began  having  such 
troubles  with  his  wife  and  her  family  that  we  wondered  if 
he  would  ever  get  settled  into  a peaceful  life. 

We  learned  that  Mr.  Price  hated  farming  but  thoroughly 
enjoyed  the  work  of  a plumber.  We  advised  him  to  go  to 
Wilmington  and  get  a job  as  a plumber  and  then  call  for  his 
wife  when  he  was  ready  for  her.  We  asked  the  New  Han- 
over County  Welfare  Department  to  help  us  on  this  plan. 
The  last  we  heard  from  Mr.  Price  he  was  working  regularly 
and  he  and  his  wife  were  getting  along  well  together. 


INCOMES  AND  LIVING  ARRANGEMENTS 
OF  FARM  AND  NONFARM  RECIPIENTS  OF 
OLD  AGE  ASSISTANCE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

(Continued  from  page  eight) 

forced,  on  the  average,  to  live  far  below  a minimum 
health  standard  and  were  almost  totally  deprived  of 
the  small  comforts  which  are  generally  accepted  as 
due  the  extreme  aged. 

SUMMARY— 

Review  of  the  general  characteristics  of  farm  and 
nonfarm  recipients  of  aid  to  the  aged  in  North 
Carolina  in  July  1944  indicates  no  sharp  differences 
between  the  two  groups  and  provides  little  basis  for 
the  often-expressed  point  of  view  that  much  lower 
grants  in  predominantly  farm  counties  than  in 
urbanized  counties  meet  need  as  effectively.  Table 
3 summarizes  the  financial  situation  of  farm  and 
nonfarm  recipients. 

TABLE  3 


Summary  of  Financial  Data  Relating  to  Farm  and  Nonfarm 
Recipients  of  Aid  to  the  Aged  in  North  Carolina,  July  1944. 


ITEM 

Average 

Farm 

Nonfarm 

Requirements1 

335 

16 

337 

14 

Income  in  cash  and  in  kind 

Deficiencv ...  . ...  

19 

9.68 

23 

12.33 

Old-age  payment 

Unmet  need 

9.32 

10.67 

1 For  minimum  health  and  decency  level  of  living. 


There  is  little  difference  between  requirements 
and  income  for  farm  and  nonfarm  aged.  For  each 
residence  group  the  average  grant  to  the  aged  must 
be  practically  doubled  before  the  bare  necessities  of 
needy  old  people  will  be  met.  With  so  little  differ- 
ence in  the  average  cost  of  a minimum  level  of  liv- 
ing between  farm  and  nonfarm  families,  and  in  turn 
so  little  difference  in  income  in  cash  and  in  kind,  it 
is  evident  that  there  is  no  justification  for  the  wide 
variation  in  grants  to  the  needy  aged  among  the 
100  counties  of  North  Carolina. 


RELIEF  POLICIES  OF  PRIVATE  AGENCIES 

The  Basic  Principles  Governing  Relief  Policies  of  Private  Family  Agencies 

The  Family  Welfare  Association  of  America  Committee  on  Current  and  Future  Planning  re- 
port on  the  relief  responsibilities  of  the  private  agency. 

1.  Basic  maintenance  relief  is  the  responsibility  of  governmental  agencies  and  private  agencies 
should  resist  pressure  for  the  assumption  by  them  of  basic  community  relief. 

2.  Tax  funds  should  be  administered  by  governmental  agencies.  Therefore,  private  agencies 
should  not  accept  subsidies  from  tax  funds  granted  with  the  expectation  that  the  private  agency  will 
carry  part  of  the  relief  responsibility. 

3.  A category  for  general  public  assistance  should  be  added  to  the  other  federal  relief  cate- 
gories. 

4.  Private  agencies  in  each  community  should  give  the  strongest  possible  support  to  the  de- 
velopment of  high  standards  of  practice  and  personnel  in  local  departments  of  welfare. 

5.  Private  agencies  in  each  community  should  give  support  to  federal  planning  for  an  adequate 
social  security  program. 

-Reprinted  from  APWA  Public  Welfare. 
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MILLER  NAMED  AS  HEAD  OF  DIVISION  OF 
INSTITUTIONAL,  PROTECTIVE  SERVICES 

Charles  H.  Miller  has  been  named  as  director  of 
the  division  of  institutional  and  protective  services 
of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  with  the  re- 
organization of  the  di- 
vision to  provide  the 
specially  trained  work- 
er granted  by  the  1945 
General  Assembly  to 
work  with  j uvenile 
courts  of  the  state  and 
all  persons  directly 
concerned  with  prob- 
lems of  juvenile  delin- 
quency. 

For  the  past  two 
years  Miller  served 
with  the  field  services 
of  the  National  Proba- 
tion Association  which 
he  joined  in  1943  with 
responsibilities  for  the 
in-service  training  pro- 
gram for  probation  and  parole  officers.  He  counseled 
with  legislative  committees  interested  in  adult  and 
juvenile  probation  in  the  south  and  southwestern 
states  and  in  New  England. 

He  conducted  studies  of  juvenile  correctional  in- 
stitutions and  juvenile  court  programs  in  various 
states  and  communities  under  the  auspices  of  the  Na- 
tional Probation  Association. 

Miller  is  a native  of  Salisbury  where  he  attended 
the  public  schools  before  going  to  Trinity  College 
and  Duke  University  to  receive  an  AB  degree  in 
1928.  After  graduation  at  the  Durham  institution 
he  became  associated  with  the  Greensboro  juvenile 
court  under  Judge  William  York. 

In  1931  Miller  returned  to  Duke  University  and 
received  his  LLB  degree  in  1934.  From  1934  to 
1943  he  was  connected  with  the  Duke  Legal  Aid 
Clinic  and  lectured  on  family  law  for  two  terms  at 
the  Wake  Forest  College  Law  School. 

In  his  work  with  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  Miller  will  be  available  for  consultation  on 
county  situations  with  regard  to  practices,  policies, 
and  procedures  in  dealing  with  juvenile  delinquency. 
He  will  also  be  available  for  help  in  planning  more 
effective  detention  and  treatment  programs  and 
preventive  programs  in  combating  juvenile  delin- 
quency. 

— — — _ 

MISS  BROWNELL  TO  CONDUCT  SPECIAL 
STUDY  OF  N.  C.  ADOPTION  PROCEDURES 

Abigail  F.  Brownell,  of  Rockport,  Mass.,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  as 
child  welfare  specialist  to  conduct  a special  social  sur- 
vey of  North  Carolina’s  adoption  laws  and  proce- 
dures in  preparation  for  a report  to  be  submitted  the 
special  commission  studying  the  State’s  domestic  re- 
lations laws. 

Miss  Brownell  is  a graduate  of  Mount  Holyoke 


College  and  of  the  Pennsylvania  School  of  Social 
Work  where  she  received  her  graduate  degree.  She 
has  worked  with  the  Pennsylvania  Children’s  Aid 
Society,  Philadelphia  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  In- 
dianapolis Council  of  Social  Agencies,  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts Division  of  Child  Guardianship.  She  has 
been  employed  as  field  representative  and  as  consult- 
ant with  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  Inc., 
in  New  York. 

Miss  Brownell’s  work  has  included  a study  of 
facilities  for  dependent  and  neglected  Negro  chil- 
dren in  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Cleveland,  a 
study  of  19  public  and  private  child-caring  agencies 
in  New  Hampshire,  and  a study  of  casework  services 
at  Flanner  House,  a community  center  in  India- 
napolis. 

— . 

BOOK  REVIEW 

Soldier  to  Civilian,  George  K.  Pratt,  M.  D. ; Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book  Company,  New  York.  233  pp.  $2.50. 

Public  welfare  departments  share  with  other  agencies  the 
desire  to  be  helpful  to  returning  service  men,  and  want  to 
steer  a balanced  course  between  regarding  every  returning 
soldier  as  a problem  and  failing  to  recognize  those  who  re- 
quire a service  which  one  agency  is  equipped  to  give  in  mak- 
ing the  transition  from  soldier  to  a self-sufficient  member 
of  the  local  community. 

In  Soldier  to  Civilian  Dr.  Pratt  has  given  a simple,  clear, 
direct  statement  of  many  of  the  soldier’s  feelings  about  be- 
ing taken  away  from  his  family,  his  college  work,  or  his  job 
and  forced  to  become  a part  in  the  great  war  machine  of 
his  country.  Dr.  Pratt  calls  attention  to  those  first  violent 
adjustments  which  a service  man  has  had  to  make  from 
being  a self-directing  individual  to  having  every  act  of  his 
life  determined  by  others,  from  having  a certain  degree  of 
privacy  to  living  practically  in  a fish  bowl,  and  sometimes 
from  having  a rather  insignificant  dead-end  job  to  finding 
himself  in  a whirl  of  excitement,  able  to  earn  rapid  promo- 
tion and  recognition  through  deeds  of  heroism,  or  the  re- 
verse in  which  he  finds  his  skills  unused  and  is  assigned  to 
a dead-end  job  in  the  fighting  machine,  without  glamour 
and  opportunity. 

Certain  satisfactions  come  to  the  men  serving  with  the 
fighting  forces.  Change,  travel,  new  acquaintances,  and 
above  all,  the  support  of  his  fellow  soldiers  are  satisfying 
factors  in  his  situation.  He  is  seeing  the  world.  He  is  re- 
garded with  great  respect  and  has  special  privileges  when 
he  comes  back  home.  He  endures  great  hardship,  and  in 
contrast  to  what  he  sees  and  experiences  he  is  more  and 
more  inclined  to  idealize  his  family  and  friends,  also  his 
home  town  or  city.  The  annoying  things  which  his  wife 
and  children  or  parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  used  to  do  are 
completely  forgotten.  All  the  pleasant  things  surrounding 
his  family  and  friends  are  accentuated  in  contrast  to  the 
misery  of  sloshing  through  the  mud,  living  in  fox  holes 
with  bombs  dropping  around  him,  or  seeing  the  atrocities 
of  the  enemy.  Even  those  men  who  secretly  rejoice  at  the 
freedom  of  being  released  from  family  responsibility  join  in 
idealizing  the  people  at  home.  Again  and  again  the  news- 
papers and  magazines  quote  the  soldiers  at  the  front  as 
having  one  universal  desire,  namely,  to  get  back  home. 

There  is  a striking  difference  in  the  soldier’s  environment 
as  he  moves  from  the  life  of  a soldier  to  that  of  a civilian 
where  the  home  folks  become  real  and  their  faults  and  im- 
perfections appear,  and  he  must  find  a job  and  settle  down. 
This  is  a transition  period  which  will  bring  a degree  of  dis- 
illusionment in  regard  to  the  United  States  as  a democracy, 
its  standards  of  living  and  its  ideals  as  they  work  out  in 
practice. 

In  Soldier  to  Civilian  the  emphasis  is  placed  upon  under- 
standing the  service  man  and  being  able  to  give  him  the  kind 
of  service  he  requests,  whether  it  is  the  proper  filling  out  of 
an  application  for  insurance  or  claims,  or  direction  to  the 
proper  resources  without  having  to  go  from  agency  to 
agency.  It  is  essential  that  public  welfare  workers,  who  will 
come  in  contact  with  returning  veterans,  carefully  think 
through  the  whole  of  the  veteran’s  experience  with  some 
one  who  has  been  close  to  it,  such  as  Dr.  Pratt. — Anna  A. 
Cassatt. 
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Case  Recording  Contest  Announced 


Special  emphasis  is  being  placed  upon  improved 
case  recording  in  public  welfare  departments 
throughout  North  Carolina.  To  stimulate  intensive 
study  and  to  give  recognition  to  workers  doing 
especially  good  work  in  record  keeping  a case  re- 
cording contest  is  being  conducted  by  the  state  and 
county  welfare  departments.  The  time  limits  of  the 
contest  are  January  1 to  May  15.  All  material  to  be 
submitted  must  be  in  the  mail  by  midnight,  May  15. 

Material  to  be  submitted  should  include  a discus- 
sion of  recording  of  not  more  than  1,000  or  1,200 
words  accompanied  by  an  illustrative  case  history 
of  not  more  than  2,000  words. 

The  case  may  be  one  in  which  financial  assistance 
only,  other  services  only,  or  financial  assistance  and 
other  services  are  given  by  the  case  worker.  There 
should  be  not. less  than  five  pages,  double-spaced,  of 
discussion  on  what  constitutes  a good  case  history 
with  the  accompanying  record  to  illustrate  the  points 
discussed. 


The  first  prize  will  be  tuition  to  a summer  institute 

I 

at  the  Division  of  Public  Welfare  and  Social  Work, 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

The  second  prize  will  be  a membership  in  the 
American  Public  Welfare  Association. 

There  will  be  three  honorable  mentions  in  addi- 
tion. 

All  members  of  the  professional  staffs  of  the  local 
welfare  departments  are  eligible  for  the  contest. 
This  includes  superintendents,  case  supervisors,  case 
workers,  child  welfare  workers,  and  case  work 
assistants. 

The  members  of  the  contest  committee  are  listed 
below.  If  interested  in  participating  in  this  contest, 
please  write  the  chairman  for  an  application  blank. 
Laurance  Aydlett  J.  E.  Burgess 

Ethel  Butt  Margaret  Hollis 

Helen  Hall  Smith  Elizabeth  Wells 

Christine  Anderson 

Anna  A.  Cassatt,  Chairman 


Miss  Anna  A.  Cassatt 
Supervisor  of  Staff  Development 
State  Board  of  Public  Welfare 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

Please  enter  my  name  for  the  case  recording  contest. 

Mr. 

Mrs. 

Miss 4 - - - 

(First  Name)  (Middle  Name)  (Last  Name) 


(Position)  (County) 


(Address) 


INDIANA  UNIVERSITY 
122  EAST  MICHIGAN  ST 
INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 
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The  State’s  Responsibility  for  Public  Welfare 


By  R.  Gregg  Cherry 
Governor  of  North  Carolina 

North  Carolina  has  come  a long  way 
since  1868  in  public  recognition  of 
governmental  responsibility  for  the 
general  social  welfare  of  the  econom- 
ically less  fortunate  among  the  popu- 
lation. In  the  intervening  three-quar- 
ters of  a century  the  state  has  not 
only  established  various  institutions 
and  programs  in  social  welfare,  but 
also  has  used  its  economic  resources 
to  better  “life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness”  in  general. 

We  are  proud  of  our  system  of 
highways,  highways,  which  will  be 
vastly  improved  as  a result  of  the  con- 
struction program  of  the  next  few 
years.  During  the  war  years  the  de- 
velopment of  airports  within  the  state 
has  been  accelerated  and  we  look  for- 
ward to  improved  services  by  both 
airlines  and  railroads. 

Other  means  of  communication  have  kept  pace 
with  the  modern  machine  age  with  adequate  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  lines  for  peacetime  use  and  with 
radio  stations  so  located  that  any  breakdown  in  these 
means  of  contact  will  not  for  long  leave  any  commun- 
ity completely  out  of  touch  with  the  rest  of  the  state. 

The  present  ease  of  communication  has  made  it 
possible  to  develop  North  Carolina’s  beautiful  moun- 
tain and  seashore  areas  into  a variety  vacationland 
for  thousands  of  tourists  and  sportsmen  annually, 
and  the  money  brought  into  the  state  by  these  travel- 
ers has  added  considerably  to  the  income  of  the  peo- 
ple of  those  sections  visited. 

Manufacturing,  moving  away  from  northern  sec- 
tions, has  brought  new  industries  to  North  Carolina 
ranging  all  the  way  from  the  manufacture  of  cigar- 
ette paper,  formerly  obtained  almost  exclusively  from 
Europe,  to  the  production  of  chemicals  from  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Reforestation  has  begun  and  soil  conservation  pro- 
grams now  seek  to  reclaim  much  of  the  valuable  farm 
land  that  was  lost  to  use  through  decades  of  improper 
care.  The  economic  life  and  resources  of  the  state 
are  fairly  well  assured  for  some  time  to  come  and 
will  continue  to  afford  a satisfactory  livelihood  for 
the  people  of  the  state. 

But  economic  advantages  and  resources  alone  can- 
not make  a better  life  and  a satisfactory  future  for 
the  more  than  3,500,000  people — practically  all  na- 
tive-born Americans — living  in  North  Carolina. 

For  their  cultural  advancement,  the  state  during 
the  past  few  decades  has  developed  an  educational 


system  which  provides  nine  months 
of  schooling  for  a period  of  12  years, 
for  all  children,  entirely  supported  by 
the  state  government.  Agricultural 
and  technical  colleges  has  been  estab- 
lished for  both  races,  and  the  oldest 
state  university  in  America  has  been 
expanded  and  its  administration  con- 
solidated. Teachers’  colleges  have 
been  founded  to  provide  leaders  in 
classroom  instruction  in  the  school 
system  which  in  another . year  will 
make  attendance  compulsory  up  until 
the  age  of  16  years.  The  recently  or- 
ganized State  Recreation  Commission 
is  pointing  the  way  toward  another 
area  of  progress. 

Since  1868,  North  Carolina  has 
opened  two  State  Hospitals  for  the  in- 
sane making  a total  of  three  now 
available  with  a total  of  7,742  pa- 
tients, white  and  Negro,  on  October 
1 of  this  year. 

It  has  built  an  institution  for  mentally  deficient 
white  children  with  a present  capacity  of  856  which 
is  to  be  greatly  enlarged  shortly  through  its  position 
of  top  priority  on  postwar  construction  of  state  build- 
ings. It  is  hoped  that  similar  facilities,  sufficient  to 
take  care  of  at  least  a good  portion  of  the  demand, 
will  be  provided  in  the  very  near  future  for  mentally 
deficient  boys  and  girls  of  the  Negro  race. 

Just  this  month  there  has  been  opened  a hospital 
for  senile  patients  who  were  formerly  cared  for  in 
the  State  hospitals  and  the  capacity  of  these  latter 
institutions  will  be  enlarged  to  the  extent  that  senile 
patients  can  be  transferred  to  Camp  Sutton. 

In  the  not-too-far-distant  future  is  a 50-bed  hos- 
pital for  spastic  children  as  the  beginning  of  the 
state’s  program  of  care  for  these  afflicted  young- 
sters.. Also  in  the  definite  planning  stage  is  the 
establishment  of  expanded  hospital  facilities  and  the 
expansion  of  the  University’s  medical  school  to  en- 
compass a four-year  course.  As  the  state  swings 
into  its  projected  medical  care  program  there  will  be 
established  diagnostic  and  treatment  clinics  that  will 
bring  expert  medical  attention  to  out-patients  of 
areas  served  by  the  clinics,  while  the  state  is  already 
committed  to  helping  finance  medical  care  of  the  in- 
digent at  a cost  of  half  a million  dollars  annually. 
Under  the  mental  hospital  program,  psychiatric  ser- 
vices will  eventually  be  available  to  all  the  people  of 
the  state. 

There  are  other  resources  for  those  of  the  state 
whose  bodies  or  health  are  impaired — the  tubercular 
hospitals,. the  orthopedic  hospital,  the  schools  for  the 


This  address  by  Governor  Cherry  was 
given  at  the  annual  dinner  meeting 
of  the  North  darolina  Association  of 
Superintendents  of  Public  Welfare 
held  in  conjunction  with  the  annual 
Public  Welfare  Institute  of  19^5. 
Other  articles  in  this  issue  are  the 
feature  addresses  of  the  3-day  meet. 
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blind  and  the  deaf  of  both  races,  the  program  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  in  which  physically  handicapped 
persons  are  made  self-supporting,  and  the  crippled 
children’s  program  which  bends  youthful  bones  back 
into  normal  through  timely  medical  care.  There  are 
the  pre-natal  and  maternal  and  child  health  clinics. 
There  are  the  statutes  providing  for  inoculation 
against  contagious  diseases.  And  in  addition,  pro- 
grams of  federal  aid  and  the  facilities  of  Veterans’ 
Hospitals  are  becoming  available  for  many  men  and 
their  families.  In  fact,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
state’s  future  health  standards,  North  Carolina  will 
have  as  much  to  offer  its  people  as  any  other  state 
in  the  country. 

For  offenders  against  the  law,  North  Carolina  has 
provided  a prison  system  that  is  a far  cry  from  the 
county  chain  gangs  of  the  old  days.  Increasing  at- 
tention is  being  given  to  meeting  the  most  up-to-date 
standards  for  dealing  with  such  offenders. 

Coupled  with  its  prison  system,  North  Carolina  has 
a parole  system  which  makes  certain  there  can  be 
no  “forgotten  men”  remaining  behind  prison  walls. 
Each  case  is  reviewed  periodically  and  parole  recom- 
mended on  its  merits  after  a certain  portion  of  the 
sentence  is  served.  These  parolees — as  welfare  sup- 
erintendents well  know — are  sent  home  only  after 
employment  has  been  found  for  them  and  they  have 
been  placed  under  supervision. 

North  Carolina  has  a probation  system  for  both 
adult  and  juvenile  offenders  in  order  that  persons 
deserving  probation  may  be  given  another  chance 
to  mend  their  own  ways  without  going  through  the 
reconstructive  training  of  the  correctional  schools 
and  the  prison  system.  We  have  a system  of  juve- 
nile courts  in  which  youthful  offenders  are  more  and 
more  being  treated  and  considered  not  as  criminals, 
but  as  delinquents. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  we  have  to  make  for 
the  protection  and  the  better  living  of  North  Caro- 
lina’s citizenry.  Some  of  them  are  adequate  for  the 
time  being;  some  must  be  altered  immediately  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent.  What  should  be  our  plans 
for  the  immediate  future? 

One  of  the  first  aims  of  our  peacetime  program 
should  be  to  get  all  the  mentally  ill  persons  and  all 
the  children  out  of  county  jails  in  North  Carolina. 
In  August  107  mentally  ill  persons  were  reported 
held  in  jails.  There  were  28  children,  nine  under  14 
years  of  age,  still  being  confined  in  county  jails  for 
varying  periods  of  time,  although  in  this  respect  we 
have  reduced  the  number  markedly  during  the  past 
several  years.  For  the  mentally  ill,  other  places  of 


care  will  have  to  be  available  before  they  can  b a 
moved,  but  for  the  children  being  confined  in  jail  js 
the  people  of  the  community  can  do  most  by  bringing  ji 
pressure  of  public  opinion  to  bear  against  this  prac  ,>> 
tice  which  is  illegal  under  our  state  statutes. 

There  is  already  in  progress  a study  of  the  state’,  i|j 
domestic  relations  laws  by  a special  commission  se 
up  by  the  last  legislature  to  report  to  the  1947  Gen 
eral  Assembly  any  recommended  changes.  Withou 
doubt  this  commission  will  recommend  some  modifi 
cation  of  the  adoption  laws  and  in  all  probability  wii 
suggest  some  changes  in  the  present  juvenile  cour  f 
statutes.  In  the  course  of  its  study  many  fields  o 
domestic  relations  will  be  covered,  not  the  least  o 
which  is  consideration  of  statutes  preventing  socially 
undesirable  marriages.  Since  the  report  of  the  com  j 
mission  will  cover  so  many  fields  in  which  you  a; 
superintendents  of  public  welfare  are  concerned,  yoi 
will  certainly  watch  with  interest  any  recommenda 
tions  the  commission  may  make  and  afford  them  you: 
full  support. 

In  my  inaugural  address  I called  for  certai; 
changes  in  the  public  assistance  laws  to  enable  th< 
state  to  meet  more  fully  its  obligations  to  its  leas  i 
advantaged  citizens.  The  changes  in  these  statute.1  , 
enacted  by  the  1945  General  Assembly  have  placec 
North  Carolina  in  a position  to  take  immediate  ad 
vantage  of  any  broadening  of  the  scope  of  the  Fed  , 
eral  Social  Security  Act.  But  there  is  one  thing  tha  s 
you  in  the  counties  must  work  toward  continuously 
and  that  is  the  raising  of  the  average  grants  nov 
paid  our  needy  aged  and  our  families  of  dependen 
children.  You  well  know  North  Carolina’s  rani 
among  the  states  as  46th  in  average  old  age  assist 
ance  payments  and  as  44th  in  payments  to  dependen 
children.  Both  the  individual  counties  and  the  stab 
government  will  have  to  work  together  to  pull  Nortl 
Carolina  up  from  its  present  low  rank  among  th< 
states  in  this  respect.  The  1945  General  Assemble 
made  additional  state  funds  available  for  this  specifit 
purpose  and  expects  you  to  carry  out  its  objectiv< 
with  the  least  possible  delay. 

With  the  cutting  off  of  military  allotments  and  th< 
lessening  of  employment  opportunities  for  elderly 
people,  for  unskilled  women,  and  for  teen-aged  boy;  ! 
and  girls,  who  were  drawn  into  war  production,  yoi 
may  face  the  prospect  of  more  requests  for  aid  unde;  1 
the  public  assistance  program.  These  must  be  takei 
care  of  without  lowering  our  present  average  pay  ' 
ments  which  still  do  not  provide  a minimum  healtl 
and  decency  level  of  living  for  the  recipients.  Sinc< 
it  is  possible,  and  we  hope  probable,  that  the  Federa 
government  may  set  up  provisions  for  assistance  t<  1 
needy  persons  now  aided  entirely  by  the  countie: 
through  general  relief,  we  must  be  prepared  to  mee  ' 
the  obligation  required  of  the  state  itself  in  order  t<  ! 
receive  federal  funds  and  share  this  responsibility  : 
with  the  counties.  At  all  times  we  must  recogniz<  ! 
that  in  the  acceptance  of  responsibility  for  handling 
funds  allotted  by  the  state  and  for  funds  made  aval 
able  to  the  state  from  Federal  sources,  the  countie: 
accept  the  conditions  under  which  these  funds  ar< 
granted  to  them. 

One  of  the  most  important  social  welfare  program: 
that  can  operate  in  any  community  is  that  of  privat< 
licensed  boarding  homes  for  neglected,  dependen  ;: 
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and  delinquent  children.  It  is  my  belief  that  there 
is  not  a single  county  in  North  Carolina  that  does  not 
I have  need  for  at  least  one  home  of  this  nature — 
' many  counties  need  several.  There  is  certain  to  be 
some  child  coming  before  a juvenile  court  that  could 
i be  boarded  temporarily  in  a home  rather  than  kept 
in  jail  until  some  other  plan  for  him  is  found.  There 
is  certain  to  be  the  child  of  some  unmarried  mother 
i of  the  county  that  can  be  taken  care  of  in  this  man- 
ner until  plans  can  be  completed  for  its  permanent 
placement.  The  122  homes  now  licensed  by  the  State 
1 Board  of  Public  Welfare  represent  a most  valuable 
resource  to  the  state  in  caring  for  its  children. 

The  last  General  Assembly  authorized  the  State 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  to  license  and  inspect  board- 
ing homes  for  aged  and  infirm  persons  receiving  pub- 
lic funds.  Development  of  this  program  in  your  com- 
munity will  take  many  of  the  still  remaining  resi- 
dents out  of  county  homes  and  thus  cost  the  com- 
munity less  for  their  care.  Many  other  residents 
who  have  not  been  able  to  find  relatives  or  friends 
with  whom  to  live  will  be  able  to  find  a homelike 
atmosphere  with  others  of  their  age  and  station  in 
life  if  there  are  private  homes  in  the  community 
willing  to  care  for  these  old  people  on  a boarding  basis 
The  war  brought  you  an  increasing  number  of  calls 
for  service  not  involving  financial  aid.  The  immedi- 
ate future  will  probably  increase  this  responsibility 
as  dislocated  families  seek  advice  about  remaining 
in  the  community  or  returning  to  their  former  homes. 


The  requests  for  counseling  in  family  problems  will 
continue  to  make  a large  portion  of  your  work.  Every 
community  must  have  available  adequate  provision 
for  individualized  services  to  persons  in  financial 
need  or  with  special  individual  and  family  problems. 
Yours  is  the  agency  with  that  basic  responsibility. 

Coupled  with  our  immediate  activities  we  must 
plan  for  the  social  welfare  of  North  Carolina  on  a 
long-term  basis — but  with  a plan  that  will  be  flexible 
enough  to  be  easily  adjusted  to  problems  that  more 
distant  months  will  bring.  If  we  plan  properly  now 
for  our  children  and  for  those  who  are  now  engaged 
in  the  various  productive  enterprises  of  the  state, 
we  will  automatically  safeguard  the  future  of  the 
aged.  Every  citizen  has  the  right  to  expect  mini- 
mum security  at  all  times. 

Just  as  we  have  set  about  the  conservation  of  our 
soil,  forests,  minerals,  game  and  fish  to  make  cer- 
tain that  our  natural  resources  are  not  depleted  in 
the  future,  so  must  we  conserve  our  people.  The  nat- 
ural resources  are  worthless  unless  the  people  of  the 
state  can  obtain  their  fullest  use  and  enjoyment. 
The  proper  direction  of  our  social  program  with  this 
in  view  is  a grave  responsibility,  shared  by  the  coun- 
ties and  the  state.  We  must  be  ready  to  accept  the 
increased  responsibilities  of  government  for  the  full 
protection  of  every  citizen  and  to  carry  out  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent  the  constitution  mandate  of 
1868  stating  that  public  welfare  “is  one  of  the  first 
duties  of  a civilized  and  Christian  state.” 


A Changing  Philosophy  In  Public  Assistance 
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By  J.  Sheldon  Turner 
Chief,  Standards  & Program  Develop- 
ment Division  Social  Security  Board. 

It  is  scarcely  safe  to  start  discuss- 
ing the  philosophy  of  the  public  as- 
sistance program  without  first  being 
clear  about  what  program  is  being 
discussed.  In  one  sense  there  is  no 
public  assistance  program.  There  are 
144  state  plans  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  covering  separate  and 
widely  varying  state  programs  for 
old-age  assistance,  aid  to  dependent 
children,  and  aid  to  the  needy  blind. 

These  programs  are,  of  course,  partially  financed  by 
federal  matching  funds.  There  are  also  the  numer- 
ous and  even  more  widely  varying  state  and  local 
programs  for  general  assistance.  These  programs, 
taken  together,  are  at  the  present  time  spending 
something  in  the  neighborhood  of  $80,000,000  a 
month  in  providing  assistance  to  about  3,000,000 
people.  In  this  sense  public  assistance  is  the  aggre- 
gate of  these  separate  programs,  but  it  is  only  a 
mathematical  aggregate  and  not  a philosophical  unit 
that  will  serve  the  purpose  of  discussion. 

There  is,  however,  another  sense  in  which  public 
assistance  is  seen  as  the  joint  effort  of  all  units  of 
government — local,  state,  and  federal— striving,  in 
the  name  of  a commonly-shared  purpose,  toward  the 
achievement  of  a commonly-striven-for  objective. 
This  view  of  public  assistance  is  not  invalidated  by 


the  fact  that  the  responsibilities  car- 
ried by  the  various  units  of  govern- 
ment in  this  joint  effort  are  different 
in  nature  and  scope.  It  is  rather  sup- 
ported by  the  fact  that  the  assump- 
tion of  its  proper  responsibilities  by 
each  governmental  unit  is  the  pre- 
requisite of  successful  joint  effort. 
The  obvious  fact  that  there  it  not 
unanimity  as  to  the  purpose  or  ob- 
jective may  be  urged  as  negating  this 
view.  Certainly  there  are  tremen- 
dous variations  from  state  to  state  in 
scope  of  coverage,  adequacy  of  pay- 
ment, and  effectiveness  of  administration.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  recognize  these  realities,  even  to  regret  most 
of  them,  and  still  see  the  very  substantial  common 
foundation  that  has  been  laid  on  which  building  is 
going  forward. 

The  active  partnership  of  the  federal  government 
in  this  joint  effort  is  only  10  years  old — 13  if  the 
Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration  years  are 
included.  When  federal  participation  did  finally 
come,  it  came  as  the  reversal  of  long-standing  public 
policy  of  this  country.  Under  these  circumstances, 
variations  and  differences  are  not  surprising  and  the 
amount  of  common  understanding  is  impressive. 
From  this  view  it  is  valid  and  useful  to  talk  about 
public  assistance  as  a program.  It  is  in  this  sense 
of  joint  effort  and  shared  purpose,  that  public  assist- 
ance is  used  in  this  article. 
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Anyone  who  sets  out  to  discuss  the  philosophy  of 
a program  runs  some  risk  of  appearing  unrealistic. 
In  any  program,  and  especially  in  such  a program  as 
public  assistance,  the  problem  of  moving  philosophy 
into  practice  is  confronted  by  many  obstacles.  Any 
realistic  valuation  of  public  assistance  today  must 
concern  itself  with  many  failures  and  gaps  both  in 
performance  and  in  program  coverage.  Looking  at 
public  assistance  in  this  way,  one  sees  a program  still 
beset  by  unresolved  prejudice,  by  limited  concept  of 
purpose,  and  by  serious  lack  of  skill  on  the  part  of 
staff. 

One  sees  assistance  grants  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  still  at  a level  completely  inadequate  to  pro- 
vide a basic  minimum  security  to  assistance  recip- 
ients, even  though  this  is  the  primary  object  of  the 
program.  Still  unresolved  are  major  policy  prob- 
lems for  which  a solution  has  long  been  sought,  prob- 
lems of  relatives’  responsibility ; suitability  of  home ; 
residence ; and,  above  all,  problems  in  the  determina- 
tionof  need  and  amount  of  assistance.  General  as- 
sistance is  almost  totally  lacking  in  a few  states, 
falling  short  of  state-wide  coverage  in  several,  and 
very  closely  related  to  old  poor  law  practices  in  al- 
most all  states  with  some  noted  exceptions. 

This  is  a program  in  which  there  has  been  tremen- 
dous change  and  development  of  categorical  assist- 
ance illustrates:1 

“Aid  to  the  blind  was  the  first  of  the  three  special 
types  of  public  assistance  to  emerge  in  the  United  States 
as  a separate  category  of  assistance.  The  first  state 
legislation  for  aid  to  the  blind  was  enacted  in  1898,  and 
by  193  4 enabling  laws  had  been  passed  in  25  states. 
The  first  legislation  for  mothers’  aid — the  forerunner 
of  aid  to  dependent  children — was  enacted  in  1911,  and 
by  193  4 laws  had  been  passed  in  48  states.  Old-age 
assistance  developed  last.  Alaska  in  1915  enacted  the 
first  law  that  remained  on  the  statute  books;  by  1934, 
laws  had  been  passed  in  30  states. 

* * * * 

“In  June  1945,  State-Federal  programs  of  old-age 
assistance  were  in  operation  in  all  51  states.  States 
were  operating  programs  of  aid  to  dependent  children 
under  the  Social  Security  Act,  except  Alaska  and  Ne- 
vada, which  had  small  programs  financed  without  the 
help  of  the  Federal  government;  at  the  end  of  July, 
however,  the  Board  approved  Alaska’s  plan  for  aid  to 
dependent  children  under  the  Social  Security  Act.  All 
states  except  Alaska,  Delaware,  Missouri,  Nevada,  and 
Pennsylvania  were  administering  State-Federal  pro- 
gram of  aid  to  the  blind  in  June.  Delaware,  however, 
had  enacted  legislation  to  authorize  the  development 
of  a State-Federal  program  of  aid  to  the  blind,  and  Mis 
souri,  Nevada,  and  Pennsylvania  administer  aid  to  the 
blind  without  Federal  funds. 

“The  extent  to  which  public  assistance  is  available 
may  be  measured  not  only  by  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  state  programs  but  also  by  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  counties  that  have  programs.  The  Social 
Security  Act  requires  that  public  assistance  must  be 
available  in  all  local  subdivisions  if  a state  is  to  get 
federal  funds.  Payments  of  both  old-age  assistance 
and  aid  to  dependent  children  are  now  available  in 
every  county  in  the  United  States,  and  aid  to  the  blind 
is  being  administered  in  all  but  the  three  counties  in 
Delaware  and  in  Alaska.  In  contrast,  at  the  end  of 
1934,  old-age  assistance  and  aid  to  the  blind  were 
available  in  less  than  one-third  of  the  counties  of  the 
United  States,  and  aid  to  dependent  children  in  about 
half.” 


‘‘Ten  Years  in  Review”,  Social  Security  Bulletin,  Vol.  8,  No.  8,  (Aug. 
1945)  p.  23. 


It  is  only  in  retrospect  that  the  nation  can  see  how  a 
far  it  has  come  and  can  gain  strength  and  courage  11 
for  the  journey  which  it  has  yet  to  travel.  It  is  only 
in  surveying  realistically  the  present  situation  that  8 
the  task  ahead  can  be  accurately  appraised.  And  it  0 
is  only  in  analyzing  the  changes  and  developments  in  2 
the  philosophy  of  the  public  assistance  programs  that 
have  come  out  of  the  experience  of  the  past  that  I 
guides  into  the  future  can  be  found. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  no  program  could  have 
undergone  the  change  and  development  that  has  oc- 
curred in  public  assistance  without  change  and  de-  j i 
velopment  in  its  guiding  philosophy.  Public  assist-  « 
ance  has  been  busy  working  out  the  implications  of  \ 
a new  governmental  setting,  of  new  legislative  pro-  i 
visions,  and  of  the  tremendous  size  of  its  operations.  [ 
It  has  had  to  learn  to  think  of  itself  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  new  and  developing  social  security  pro-  i 
gram  in  which  it  plays  both  an  interim  and  a perma-  \ 
nent  role.  It  has  had  to  work  out  its  relationships  i 
to  the  rapidly  maturing  social  insurances.  In  an  \ 
astonishingly  short  space  of  time  it  has  had  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  conditions  of  the  depression  years  and  i 
to  the  full  employment  of  the  war  years.  ( 

In  most  places  the  major  effort  in  the  first  years  i 
of  this  decade  of  public  assistance  went  into  getting  l 
organization  set  up,  into  getting  working  relation-  1 i 
ships  established,  and  into  getting  over  the  hump  of 
tremendous  pending  case  loads.  It  has  only  been 
within  the  last  several  years  that  we  have  been  able 
to  give  increasingly  more  time  and  energy  to  evalu-  1 
ating  performance,  improving  the  effectiveness  of 
the  agency’s  service,  working  out  a more  mature  and 
a more  soundly  conceived  policy  base,  and  improving  , 
programs  for  staff  development.  A discussion  of  a 
changing  philosophy  in  public  assistance  is,  there- 
fore, not  a search  for  new  truth  to  replace  the  old 
and  outworn,  but  rather  an  examination  of  develop- 
ment, of  new  understanding  and  new  emphasis, 
struck  from  experience  by  the  impact  of  events.  It 
is  scarcely  possible  to  overstate  the  courage,  loyalty, 
or  resourcefulness  of  the  staff  who  have  endured  the 
strain  and  carried  out  the  task  of  this  eventful  pe- 
riod. 

Present  at  the  beginning  of  this  developmental 
period,  and  persisting  steadily  throughout,  has  been 
the  great  contribution  and  influence  of  the  social- 
work  profession.  It  has  contributed  concepts  of  ade- 
quacy of  assistance  and  of  skill  in  the  meeting  and 
dealing  with  individuals  who  were  in  need  so  that 
they  are  both  freed  and  helped  to  use  their  own 
strength  and  capacities.  The  objective  set  by  these 
concepts,  although  still  largely  unrealized,  have  been 
of  the  utmost  importance. 

The  implications  of  three  other  things  which  have 
had  a significant  and  formative  influence  on  develop- 
ments in  public  assistance  philosophy  can  be  identi- 
fied and  traced.  The  first  is  the  basic  change  in  the 
public  policy  of  this  country  involved  in  the  accept- 
ance of  responsibility  by  the  federal  government  for 
participating  in  the  task  of  providing  economic  secur- 
ity for  individuals.  The  second  is  an  increased  un- 
derstanding and  utilization  of  the  part  of  all  public 
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assistance  administrators  of  the  legal  basis,  state 
and  federal,  of  the  public  assistance  program  as  a 
supporting  rather  than  a hampering  instrument  for 
administration.  Third,  is  the  influence  of  the  devel- 
oping concept  of  social  security  on  the  philosophy 
and  administration  of  public  assistance. 

Since  1854,  President  Pierce’s  veto  of  Dorothea 
Dix’s  bill  providing  for  assistance  from  the  federal 
government  to  the  states  to  meet  the  costs  of  more 
adequate  provision  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the 
insane  had  stood  unchallenged.  It  set  out  as  expres- 
ed  public  policy  that  the  responsibility  for  the  field 
of  welfare  rested  exclusively  with  the  states  and 
localities.  The  terrible  impact  of  the  depression  of 
the  ’30’s  repudiated  the  validity  of  President  Pierce’s 
position. 

To  meet  the  stress  the  nation  made  a basic  change 
in  its  public  policy  governing  the  participation  of  the 
various  units  of  government  in  programs  designed  to 
relieve  distress  and  meet  economic  need.  In  1932, 
with  the  initiation  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief 
Administration  program,  the  federal  government 
recognized  its  responsibility  to  assist  the  states  in 
carrying  a load  that  had  become  too  heavy  for  them. 
For  three  years  the  federal  government  carried  out 
this  new  and  hastily-assumed  responsibility  through 
emergency  programs  quickly  conceived  to  meet  cur- 
rent and  pressing  needs.  Few  now  deny  that  these 
programs  were  amazingly  succesful  in  conserving 
the  natural  human  resources  of  this  country.  No 
one  pretended  during  these  years  that  these  pro- 
grams were  other  than  temporary. 

Through  these  emergency  programs  the  country 
moved  toward  the  creation  of  permanent  measures 
to  consolidate  the  gains  temporarily  secured.  It  came 
to  be  a commonly  accepted  objective  that  never  again 
should  people  see  one-third  of  the  nation  ill-fed,  ill- 
clothed  and  ill-housed.  The  country  suddenly  awak- 
ened to  the  fact  that,  for  lack  of  adequate  provision, 
it  risked  irreparable  damage  through  the  destruction 
of  the  effectiveness  of  a large  portion  of  its  man- 
power under  the  impact  of  economic  want.  The  plan- 
ning carried  out  in  these  first  years  of  the  emergency 
resulted  in  the  confirmation  of  the  change  in  policy 
through  the  passage  of  the  Social  Security  Act  in 
1935. 

To  the  concern  and  responsibility  of  state  and  local 
government  for  the  welfare  of  individuals  this 
change  of  policy  added  a recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  national  interest  was  involved  in  measures  taken 
to  relieve  the  economic  want  of  individuals  and  to 
provide  social  services  for  them.  New  working  rela- 
tionships between  the  various  units  of  government 
in  the  welfare  area  and  new  relationships  between 
individual  and  government  were  created.  After  this 
it  was  clear  that  all  government — not  just  local  gov- 
ernment, not  just  state  government,  but  all  units  of 
government — shared  responsibility  for  programs 
which  were  designed  to  further  that  general  welfare 
by  underpinning  the  welfare  and  security  of  indi- 
viduals. 

This  change  of  policy  began  another  chapter  of 
the  old  search  that  mankind  has  pursued  through  the 


centuries  for  a way  successfully  to  combine  freedom 
and  security.  History  provides  accounts  of  men  who 
sacrificed  security  to  gain  freedom,  and  also  of  men 
who  sacrificed  freedom  in  order  to  gain  security ; but 
it  provides  few,  if  any,  instances  of  men  successfully 
maintaining  a situation  in  which  both  freedom  and 
security  existed  in  equilibrium.  In  this  country, 
under  a democratic  government,  blessed  with  great 
material  resources  and  productive  capacity  and 
equipped  with  rapidly  developing  administrative 
skills,  the  chances  for  bringing  this  search  to  a suc- 
cessful conclusion  are  good.  What  happens  in  public 
assistance  will  significantly  affect  the  outcome. 

In  view  of  the  new  alignment  between  the  various 
units  of  government — local,  state  and  federal — in 
view  of  the  large  numbers  of  people  affected,  and 
especially  in  view  of  the  issues  at  stake  and  the  pur- 
poses to  be  served,  it  is  imperative  that  these  rela- 
tionships be  carried  out  within,  and  characterized  by, 
the  values  and  safeguards  that  are  thought  of  as 
essential  to  the  relationship  between  the  individual 
and  government  in  this  country. 

Consider  for  a minute  what  some  of  these  values 
and  safeguards  are.  First,  services  rendered  by  gov- 
ernment must  be  available  to  all  similarly  situated 
individuals  on  a basis  that  satisfies  the  test  of  equal 
treatment.  Second,  individuals  who  avail  themselves 
of  services  offered  by  government  must  not  be  sub- 
jected to  conditions  more  burdensome  than  are  ac- 
tually required  by  the  business  at  hand.  The  indi- 
vidual, for  instance,  may  not  be  subjected  to  the  in- 
vasion of  his  privacy  through  a requirement  that  he 
provide  information  about  himself  other  than  that 
which  is  immediately  pertinent.  Third,  the  individ- 
ual, in  order  to  avail  himself  of  the  government  ser- 
vice, must  not  be  required  to  submit  himself  to  the 
discretionary  control  of  others.  And  fourth,  a meth- 
od must  be  provided  through  which  the  individual 
can  hold  the  government  agency  to  account  in  the 
decisions  which  it  makes  concerning  him. 

The  relationship  between  worker  and  client  is  cus- 
tomarily thought  of  as  the  basic  relationship  in  the 
administration  of  public  assistance.  We  are  coming 
increasingly  to  think  of  the  basic  relationship  as  the 
relationship  between  government  agent  and  individ- 
ual. This  change  does  not  represent  a displacement 
or  a rejection  of  familiar  values.  It  certainly  does 
not  decrease  by  one  iota  the  need  for  skills  essential 
to  a truly  socialized  administration  of  public  assist- 
ance. Rather,  it  brings  into  view  net  settings  and 
new  alignments  that  both  free  and  support  the  max- 
imum utilization  of  all  possible  skill  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  purposes  for  which  the  public  assistance 
programs  were  created. 

The  second  influence  is  the  increased  understand- 
ing and  utilization  of  the  legal  base,  state  and  federal, 
of  the  public  assistance  program.  In  the  early  years 
of  the  program  it  was  generally  felt  that  public  as- 
sistance operations  were  unduly  hampered  and  re- 
stricted by  statutory  requirements.  All  counties  had 
to  be  organized  before  operations  could  begin  in  the 
ones  that  were  ready.  Determining  eligibility  made 
a terrible  chore.  People  needed  help  and  time  had 
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to  be  spent  in  finding  out  how  old  they  were,  or 
whether  they  were  attending  school.  Interested  cit- 
izens wanted  to  know  what  was  being  done  for  this 
person  or  that.  They  had  to  be  impressed  with  the 
confidential  nature  of  records.  The  possibility  of 
having  one’s  judgment  challenged  through  a fair 
hearing  was  an  unfamiliar  and  rather  frightening 
possibility.  A good  many  of  these  things  were  ap- 
proved in  theory,  but  they  all  required  work  when 
there  was  more  work  than  could  possibly  be  done,  and 
they  were  all  stated  in  the  law. 

But  things  have  changed,  and  are  still  changing. 
In  eligibility,  for  instance,  it  was  pretty  hard  not  to 
think  about  eligibility  factors  as  the  conditions  which 
excluded  people  from  the  program.  It  is  true  they 
do  just  that,  and  furthermore,  some  eligibility  fac- 
tors have  proved  genuinely  unsatisfactory  and  diffi- 
cult to  administer.  Incapacity  certainly  is  not  easy. 
Neither  for  that  matter  is  absence.  Suitability  of 
home  gets  things  all  mixed  up. 

As  pressure  began  to  let  up  a little  and  workers 
had  a little  more  time  to  evaluate  the  program,  a 
shift  in  thinking  began.  If  a public  service  is  to  be 
genuinely  available  to  people  who  need  and  want  to 
use  it,  then  the  purposes  which  it  is  intended  to  serve 
must  be  clearly  identified,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  it  can  be  used  must  be  clearly  set  forth.  Elig- 
ibility factors  describe  the  conditions  under  which 
individuals  may  avail  themselves  of  public  assistance 
when  they  are  in  need  of  it.  Here  the  emphasis 
shifted  a little,  because  while  eligibility  factors  still 
remain  points  of  exclusion,  they  also  appear  as  the 
threshold,  the  conditions  which,  when  met,  enable 
the  individual  to  claim  his  rights  under  the  program. 
Through  clarity  in  the  administration  of  eligibility 
determination,  the  agency  moves  toward  predictabil- 
ity of  performance  and  accountability  of  operation. 
The  client  can  know  what  it  is  that  he  must  do  and 
he  can  know,  in  part  at  least,  what  will  happen  when 
he  has  done  it. 

In  the  move  toward  an  increasingly  positive  ap- 
proach to  the  administration  of  eligibility,  workers 
were  able  to  see  that  some  of  the  problems  with  this 
part  of  the  law  were  of  their  own  making.  The  law 
did  not  require  them  to  depend  on  endless  routine 
verification  for  the  establishment  of  eligibility.  They 
could  look  to  the  client,  if  they  wished,  as  the  pri- 
mary, and  for  that  matter  the  most  available,  source 
of  information.  Nothing  required  verification  of 
birth  dates  in  every  case,  but  only  that  the  client  was 
over  65  years  of  age.  Nothing  required  regular  re- 
ports from  the  schools,  or  insistence  on  court  action 
to  obtain  support  before  a husband  could  be  determ- 
ined absent  from  the  home. 

The  determination  of  eligibility — the  process 
through  which  the  client  avails  himself  of  the  help 
he  needs  from  the  agency,  and  through  which  the 
agency  reaches  necessary  decisions  and  works  out 
with  the  client  plans  for  his  continuing  relationship 
with  it — could  then  be  seen  for  what  it  was.  It  was 
not  a sterile  checking  of  verification  and  mathemat- 
ical calculation.  It  was  a rich  and  rewarding  pro- 
cess by  which  the  agency  determined  not  only  whe- 


ther, but  in  what  way,  it  could  be  of  assistance  to 
the  client.  It  became  possible  to  do  away  with  the 
old  split  in  thinking  about  the  public  assistance  job 
which  had  been  so  frustrating.  The  split,  which  put 
eligibility  on  the  one  hand  and  service  to  clients  on 
the  other,  could  be  resolved  and  the  public  assistance 
job  seen  as  the  essential  unity  which  it  is. 

Space  does  not  permit  analyzing  in  detail  how  the 
growing  realization  of  the  purpose  and  significance 
of  the  many  provisions  of  state  and  federal  legisla- 
tion have  modified  the  philosophy  and  practice  of 
public  assistance.  It  is  important  that  the  relation- 
ship between  individual  and  government  in  public 
assistance  be  carried  out  within,  and  characterized 
by,  democratic  values  and  safeguards.  It  is  clearer 
now  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  program  how  effect- 
ive the  statutory  provisions  of  state  and  federal  law 
are  in  assuring  that  this  shall  be  so. 

If  it  is  important  that  services  rendered  by  govern- 
ment shall  be  available  to  all  similarly  situated  indi- 
viduals oh  a basis  that  satisfies  the  test  of  equal 
treatment,  then  the  requirement  that  the  program 
shall  be  operative  in  all  political  subdivisions  and 
that  a single  state  agency  shall  be  responsible  for  its 
administration  or  supervision  is  essential.  If  it  is 
important  that  individuals  who  avail  themselves  of 
the  program  shall  not  be  subjected  to  unwarranted 
invasion  of  their  privacy,  then  the  provision  that  the 
use  of  information  obtained  from  them  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  the  purposes  of  the  program  is  necessary. 

If  it  is  important  that  a method  should  be  provided 
through  which  the  individual  can  hold  the  govern- 
ment agency  to  account  in  the  decisions  it  makes 
covering  him,  then  the  provision  that  opportunity 
for  a fair  hearing  be  provided  all  persons  who  feel 
themselves  aggrieved  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  And 
if  it  is  important  that  no  individual  shall,  through 
the  use  of  a government  service  be  subjected  to  the 
discretionary  control  of  others,  then  the  provision 
that  assistance  shall  be  provided  in  the  form  of  a 
money  payment,  unrestricted  as  to  its  use,  is  a basic 
necessity.  That  these  things  are  important  is  scarce- 
ly to  be  denied.  They  are  of  the  essence  of  democratic 
liberty  and  security. 

Understanding  of  the  significance  of  these  pro- 
visions of  the  law  has  increased  perhaps  faster  than 
the  ability  to  carry  this  significance  into  actual  op- 
eration. These  provisions  outline  the  rights  created 
by  the  public  assistance  program  for  individuals.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  they  would 
have  appeared  in  very  different  form — some  of  them 
not  at  all — if  public  assistance  legislation  had  been 
designed  to  serve  law  enforcement  purposes.  Not 
very  long  ago  there  was  a time  when  the  administra- 
tion of  poor  relief  was  directed  to  such  purposes. 
There  are  still  remnants  of  the  past  to  deal  with  in 
the  present. 

Administrators  become  increasingly  secure  in  bas- 
ing policy  and  practice  on  the  concept  that  any  use 
of  the  power  of  the  assistance  grant  for  law  enforce- 
ment purposes  is  not  only  inappropriate  to  the  assist- 
ance program  but  results  in  weakening  and  confusing 
both  governmental  responsibilities.  As  a matter  of 
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fact  the  changes  in  policy  in  respect  to  suitability  of 
home,  relative’s  responsibility,  school  attendance, 
and  related  issues  that  have  been  put  on  the  books  in 
the  last  three  or  four  years  are  in  themselves  the 
most  clear  indication  of  some  of  the  changes  that 
have  come  about  in  the  philosophy  of  public  assist- 
ance. 

The  third  influence  is  the  developing  concept  of 
social  security.  The  term  itself  is  not  20  years  old, 
yet  under  its  banner  the  most  significant  develop- 
ments in  public  welfare  in  the  last  two  decades  have 
been  advocated  and  brought  into  operation.  Even 
during  the  war  developments  in  social  security  were 
front  page  news  and  a book  like  Beveridge’s  report 
on  social  security  in  England  became  an  international 
best-seller.  In  this  country  the  relationship  between 
the  traditional  concept  of  public  welfare  and  the  de- 
veloping concept  of  social  security  has  yet  to  be  fully 
worked  out.  The  public  assistance  program,  tradi- 
tionally thought  of  as  a public  welfare  program  and 
now  a part  of  the  social  security  program,  is  in  a 
unique  way  the  point  at  which  these  two  general 
bodies  of  ideas  come  together  in  working  relation- 
ships. 

There  are  certain  assumptions  basic  to  the  concept 
of  social  security.  One,  it  is  assumed  that  men  by 
and  large  can  manage  their  own  affairs  and  will  want 
to  take  part  in  the  productive  activities  of  the  com- 
munity unless  they  are  prevented  from  doing  so  by 
forces  beyond  their  control.  Two,  it  is  assumed  that 
in  such  a society  as  ours  certain  hazards  exist  to 
which  all  men  are  potentially  subjected.  These  haz- 
ards may  fall  with  crushing  weight  in  any  individual 
situation,  but  if  the  risk  is  shared  throughout  large 
groups,  throughout  society,  the  destructive  economic 
effect  of  the  individual  incidents  can  be  mitigated. 
Three,  it  is  recognized  that  society  as  a whole  cannot 
be  healthy  if  any  significant  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation is  not  healthy,  and  it  is  recognized  that  a 
democratic  society  cannot  continue  democratic  if 
any  large  proportion  of  the  population  is  socially  or 
politically  incapacitated.  Four,  it  is  assumed  that 
the  assurance  of  basic  minimum  essentials  of  living 
to  all  men  will  free  rather  than  inhibit  the  exercise 
of  nitiative  in  the  effort  to  secure  an  improved  stan- 
dard of  living  both  individual  and  social. 

“The  stakes  involved  for  the  public  in  protecting  the 
economic  security  of  individuals  extend  beyond  insur- 
ing their  physical  survival.  Well-being  in  a democratic 
society  must  include  the  maintenance  by  individuals  of 
their  capacity  for  independent  functioning.  The  general 
security  requires  that  individuals  be  shielded  against 
hazards  that  may  undermine  this  capacity  or  thwart 
its  development.  Good  public  policy  demands  that 
opportunity  for  individuals  to  carry  their  own  personal 
responsibilities  be  the  more  carefully  safeguarded  be- 
cause these  personal  responsibilities  are  of  such  a na- 
ture that  no  external  organization,  public  or  voluntary, 
can  undertake  to  discharge  them  with  equivalent  ade- 
quacy and  economy.”! 

Public  welfare,  while  sharing  many  of  these  same 
assumptions,  has  traditionally  included  all  of  the 
great  variety  of  services  and  programs  designed  to 
help  and  treat  individuals  with  various  kinds  and 
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degrees  of  handicap  or  incapacity,  mental,  physical, 
and  social.  Social  security  and  public  welfare  are 
certainly  not  antithetical,  but  neither  are  they  syn- 
onymous. Perhaps  they  find  their  relationship  as 
part  of  the  over-all  effort  of  society  in  the  name  of 
the  general  welfare.  It  is  not  too  important  to  press 
for  answers  in  this  area  which  can  only  evolve  from 
experience  to  be  gained  in  the  future.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  see  clearly  how  these  questions  are  present 
in,  and  affect  the  thinking  about,  public  assistance. 

Earlier  reference  was  made  to  the  fact  that  public 
assistance  has  both  an  interim  and  a permanent  role 
in  the  developing  social  security  program.  Thous- 
ands now  on  the  public  assistance  rolls  would,  except 
for  the  date  of  their  birth  or  the  nature  of  their  em- 
ployment, be  cared  for  under  social  insurance  bene- 
fits. For  some  of  these  thousands,  it  is  true,  the 
social  insurance  benefits  would  not  be  adequate  and 
some  supplementation  from  public  assistance  would 
be  necessary.  It  is  a little  startling  to  realize  that 
already  more  children  are  receiving  social  insurance 
benefits  than  are  receiving  aid  to  dependent  children 
because  of  the  death  of  a parent.  In  a sense  the  pub- 
lic assistance  program  is  a residual  program.  When 
economic  conditions  are  good  the  public  assistance 
load  is  diminished.  As  other  programs  expand  to 
provide  benefits  or  services  to  increased  numbers, 
fewer  people  will  need  to  avail  themselves  of  public 
assistance. 

There  has  been  some  confusion  in  this  concept  of 
public  assistance  as  a residual  program.  Does  it 
mean  that  the  program  is  now  distorted  by  a load 
which  properly  belongs  to  another  kind  of  program 
rendering  another  kind  of  service?  Does  it  mean 
that  administrators  are  now  organizing  and  training 
staff  to  do  one  kind  of  a job,  when  in  the  relatively 
near  future  they  will  be  confronted  with  the  neces- 
sity of  doing  a very  different  kind  of  job?  Neither 
of  these  questions  need  be  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive. 

If  public  assistance  is  a residual  program,  then  it 
also  follows  that  in  a very  true  sense  public  assist- 
ance is  a foundation  program  on  which  other  pro- 
grams must  depend  for  the  successful  fulfillment  of 
the  ultimate  objective.  Public  assistance,  as  the 
residual  program,  will  always  be  faced  with  the  fact 
that  any  significant  extension  of  the  insurances  or 
the  public  services  will  involve  change  and  adapta- 
tion, and  that  change  will  always  be  the  order  of  the 
day.  This  has  not,  and  it  need  not  in  the  future 
prevent  public  assistance  from  establishing  its  iden- 
tity, improving  its  methods  and  effectiveness,  and 
making  progress  in  its  public  relations. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  a residual  program  the  determ- 
ination of  need  involving  the  consideration  of  re- 
sources available  to  the  individual  applicant  is  inev- 
itable. Assistance  is  given  when  other  things  are 
not  enough,  when  the  private  resources  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  benefits  available  to  him  from  other 
programs  are  not  enough  to  make  it  possible  for  him 
to  secure  the  basic  necessities  of  life.  The  determi- 
nation of  need  and  amount  of  payment  is,  of  course, 
the  central  problem  of  the  assistance  programs,  and 
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it  is  the  problem  in  relation  to  which  a satisfactory- 
solution  is  still  farthest  remote.  Need,  in  the  gen- 
eral sense  of  the  word,  is  infinitely  extensible.  Need, 
as  used  in  public  assistance  to  identify  a needy  indi- 
vidual and  to  measure  the  amount  of  assistance  to 
which  he  is  entitled,  must  be  a defined  term,  measur- 
ed against  standards  which  the  legislature  estab- 
lishes or  which  the  assistance  agency  under  legisla- 
tive mandate  is  responsible  for  formulating  and  ap- 
plying in  a predictable  and  an  accountable  way. 

Objectives  of  public  assistance  served  through  the 
determination  of  need  and  amount  of  assistance  are : 
To  promote  the  general  welfare  by  providing  money 
to  needy  persons  in  such  an  amount  and  in  such  a 
way  as  to  offer  an  opoprtunity  to  the  needy  individ- 
ual, first,  to  secure  for  himself  those  items  that  are 
basic  to  the  maintenance  of  all  individuals ; and  sec- 
ond, to  participate  in  the  life  of  his  community  as 
other  citizens  within  the  limits  of  their  resources 
and  thus  be  in  a position  to  make  his  contribution  to 
the  general  welfare.  This  includes  agency  responsi- 
bility for  meeting — or  furnishing  the  money  to  meet 
— special  needs  of  people  whose  opportunity  to  secure 
basic  maintenance  is  jeopardized  by  expenses  asso- 
ciated with  specific  circumstances  such  as  illness. 

Those  objectives  cannot  be  achieved  until  we  are 
able  to  answer  the  question,  “How  much  do  people 
get?”,  by  saying,  “All  assistance  recipients  get 
enough  so  that  their  assistance  plus  their  other  re- 
sources equals  a given  amount ; and  this  amount  will 


purchase  a given  quantity  and  quality  of  goods  which 
has  been  defined  by  the  agency  as  a basic  minimum 
content  of  living  to  be  assured  to  all  recipients.”  That 
answer  should  be  made  generally  known  throughout 
the  community.  Only  then  can  individuals  who  wish 
to  avail  themselves  of  their  rights  under  the  program 
know  what  those  rights  are. 

The  concept  of  the  right  to  assistance  has  not  been 
discussed  not  becouse  it  is  not  an  important  concept. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  only  as  the  right  to  assistance 
is  realized,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  that  the  pub- 
lic assistance  programs  can  fully  serve  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  created.  Certainly  the  thinking 
that  is  going  on  around  the  meaning  and  nature  of 
the  right  to  assistance  is  a strong  motivation  in  most 
of  the  changes  that  are  occurring  in  the  philosophy 
of  public  assistance. 

It  is  a concept,  however,  that  suffers  from  glibness 
and  that  receives  more  lip  service  than  actual  devo- 
tion. It  is  difficult  to  say  definitively,  what  the  right 
to  assistance  is  but  it  is  statutory  and  conditional, 
available  only  to  those  who  meet  the  conditions  laid 
down  as  the  basis  on  which  the  program  is  available. 
It  is  a right  that  can  be  frustrated  by  restrictive  or 
unpredictable  administration  and  that  is  drained  of 
meaning  by  shortage  of  funds.  It  is  an  emerging 
concept,  a concept  that  is  being  clarified  through  the 
administrative  process  and  through  the  general  pro- 
cess of  community  action  and  reaction.  The  condi- 
tions of  modern  living  make  it  necessary  that  it  be 
realized. 


• 

Current  Developments  in  Social  Work  Training 


By  Arthur  E.  Fink,  Director 
Division  of  Public  Welfare  and  Social 
Work,  University  of  North  Carolina 

The  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Institute  in  1944  signaliz- 
ed its  twenty-fifth  anniversary.  At 
that  time  Dr.  Howard  Odum  remark- 
ed that  “we  are  here  to  rededicate  our 
training  and  our  energies  to  the  full- 
est possible  development  of  our  public 
welfare  program  and  to  covenant  to- 
gether for  a new  twenty-five  years 
that  shall  be  far  better  than  our 
first.”  The  first  year  of  that  quarter 
century  has  already  gone  by,  marking  the  end  of  a 
great  war  and  inaugurating  an  era  of  problems  as 
yet  unpredictable  and  immeasurable.  As  we  move 
forward  through  those  remaining  twenty-four  years 
it  is  well  for  us  to  be  mindful  of  accomplishments  in 
the  past  and  to  realize  the  magnitude  of  the  charge 
that  Dr.  Odum  placed  upon  us  all  twelve  short  months 
ago. 

Recently  I was  privileged  to  read  the  record  of  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Public  Welfare  as 
summarized  for  forthcoming  publication.  From  the 
early  days  of  the  first  Board  of  Public  Charities  in 
1869  the  services  of  public-spirited  citizens  and  de- 


voted workers  have  contributed  to  the 
common  welfare  of  the  people  of  this 
state.  State  Board  members  have 
served  with  distinction,  many  of  them 
for  decade  upon  decade.  Indeed,  the 
selfless  service  of  the  present  chair- 
man, Colonel  W.  A.  Blair,  from  De- 
cember, 1891,  to  the  present,  is  prob- 
ably without  parallel  in  state  welfare 
board  annals.  To  my  knowledge  only 
one  other  person  in  America  has  ex- 
ceeded it,  but  not  with  a state  welfare 
board.  Richard  Vaux  of  Philadelphia 
served  for  fifty-three  years — from 
1842  to  1895 — on  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  the  East- 
ern State  Penitentiary,  the  last  forty-three  of  them 
as  president.  Already  Colonel  Blair  has  been  chair- 
man of  the  State  Board  for  forty-one  years,  since 
October,  1904.  All  of  us  throughout  this  state  must 
wish  for  Colonel  Blair  not  only  the  years  to  break 
records,  but  also  to  continue  such  useful  service. 

Not  only  have  other  State  Board  members  given 
years  to  public  service,  but  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  has  been  headed  by  persons  of  exceptional 
capacity,  beginning  with  Roland  F.  Beasley  in  1917, 
through  Mrs.  Kate  Burr  Johnson  in  1920,  Mrs.  W.  T. 
Bost  in  1930,  and  the  present  commissioner,  Dr.  Ellen 
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Winston,  since  1944.  Few  state  welfare  departments 
can  boast  of  commissioners  of  such  caliber,  with 
such  periods  of  service,  who  have  exercised  leader- 
ship of  such  far-reaching  importance.  In  like  meas- 
ure county  welfare  superintendents  over  the  years 
have  carried  their  services  to  the  people  of  this  state 
with  a faithfulness  and  a devotion  unmatched  any- 
where. 

Yet  none  of  us  can  be  unmindful  of  the  pioneer 
contribution  to  the  field  of  public  welfare  that  has 
been  made  by  this  state  welfare  department  and  by 
this  University.  The  anticipations  of  the  fundamen- 
tal role  and  services  in  the  county  departments,  well 
in  advance  of  the  public  welfare  developments  of  the 
nineteen-thirties,  placed  North  Carolina  unquestion- 
ably in  the  van  of  forward-looking  states.  The  part 
that  Dr.  Odum,  Dr.  Roy  M.  Brown,  and  their  associ- 
ates in  the  Division  of  Public  Welfare  and  Social 
Work  at  the  University  have  exercised  has  placed 
not  only  this  state,  but  public  welfare  everywhere  in 
their  debt.  Not  the  least  of  those  accomplishments 
is  embodied  in  this  very  Public  Welfare  Institute 
initiated  in  the  summer  of  1919,  the  same  year  that 
saw  the  beginnings  of  the  School  of  Public  Welfare. 

These  many  and  unique  achievements  of  the  state 
and  of  the  University  give  real  substance  to  Dr. 
Odum’s  words  quoted  above.  They  mean  that  we 
cannot  stand  still,  for  that  would  be  to  lose  ground 
reminiscent  of  Alice  in  Wonderland.  It  means  mov- 
ing during  this  next  quarter-century  at  an  accelerat- 
ed pace  not  only  to  continue  the  trend  line  already 
established,  but  to  keep  in  tempo  with  the  quickened 
times. 

Where  are  we  today  in  public  welfare?  What  is 
the  public  welfare  job  to  be  done?  How  is  it  to  be 
done?  Who  is  to  do  it?  What  is  the  equipment  of 
the  workers  doing  it?  Some  of  these  questions  were 
the  subject  of  last  year’s  Institute  speakers  and  I 
have  been  impressed  with  their  predictive  descrip- 
tions of  today’s  situation.  So  far  I have  been  able 
to  discover  nothing  that  was  not  already  anticipated 
— not  even  with  the  war’s  end.  For  instance,  there 
were  the  references  to  services  for  returning  vet- 
erans, juvenile  delinquency,  desertion,  unmarried 
parenthood,  family  problems,  return  migration  of 
workers,  the  public  assistances,  and  employment. 
Today  those  situations  are  with  us,  and  will  be  in- 
creasingly so  through  the  period  of  demobilization 
and  reconversion.  They  call  for  every  capacity  and 
every  resource  which  workers  and  Communities  can 
muster.  They  call  not  for  spurious  solutions,  or  for 
solutions  undertaken  by  amateurs.  They  call  for 
skill  in  the  hands  of  capable  persons,  for  skill  that  is 
grounded  in  experience  and  deepened  and  strength- 
ened through  training. 

It  is  to  these  questions  and  those  which  have  to  do 
with  training  and  the  worker’s  equipment  that  I 
would  like  to  address  myself.  What  is  there  about 
the  public  welfare  job  that  anybody  with  common 
sense  couldn’t  do  ? is  a question  often  expressed  with 
the  obvious  implication  that  neither  experience  nor 
training  is  necessary  nor  desirable.  Nor  is  this  opin- 
ion limited  to  the  layman  alone.  I have  only  to  re- 


cite a recent  experience  to  show  this.  At  the  Uni- 
versity it  is  our  habit  to  write  for  references  of  can- 
didates who  have  applied  for  admission  to  social 
work  training.  One  of  our  letters  went  to  a named 
reference  in  the  person  of  a professor  of  philosophy 
in  one  of  the  larger  universities.  In  reply  we  receiv- 
ed, in  part,  these  observations  about  social  work: 

“I  can  give  you  no  opinion  concerning  the 
promise  of  a person  of  Miss ’s  superior  type  so 
far  as  certain  duties  of  social  work,  as  I under- 
stand the  subject,  are  concerned,  such  as  curb- 
ing wife-beaters,  looking  out  for  waifs,  palliating 
slum  conditions,  and  the  like.  . . . For  anything 
I know  she  may  be  sufficiently  adaptable  to 
make  a good  relief  officer  or  angel  of  mercy,  re- 
gardless of  her  other  qualities.” 

These  words  were  written  in  1945  in  America,  not 
in  1745  in  England  under  a system  of  overseers  or 
guardians  of  the  poor.  If  contemporary  social  work 
consisted  of  wife-beater  curbing,  waif  protection, 
and  slum  palliation,  perhaps  there  might  be  small 
requirement  for  training.  But  a century  of  private 
and  public  welfare  developments,  and  especially  a 
decade  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  seems  to  belie  such 
a beggarly  description  of  modern  social  work. 

The  question  is  not  so  much  whether  training  is 
necessary,  but  rather  what  it  is  we  have  a right  to 
expect  of  training.  This  is  especially  important  in 
considering  the  emphasis  which  is  placed  in  schools 
of  social  work  on  social  case  work.  Occasionally  fears 
are  expressed  that  the  schools  are  “going  too  psycho- 
logical,” that  they  are  getting  too  theoretical,  that 
they  are  neglecting  the  “practical”  way  of  doing  pub- 
lic welfare.  Perhaps  this  is  so,  but  on  the  other  hand 
it  may  be  necessary  to  examine  what  it  is  that  the 
person  needs  who  is  working  with  people — the  peo- 
ple who  come  to  a welfare  office  because  they  are 
having  difficulty  of  one  kind  or  another. 

In  working  with  people  it  is  important  to  know 
what  we  are  doing  and  how  we  are  doing  it.  People 
who  are  asking  for  help  need  to  feel  that  the  person 
undertaking  to  help  them  really  understands  them 
and  their  difficulty.  They  will  need  to  feel  that  the 
person  willing  to  help  will  not  try  to  make  them  over, 
will  let  them  live  their  own  lives.  By  the  same  token, 
the  worker  will  need  to  be  aware  of  all  this  and  to 
believe  in  the  capacity  of  people  to  realize,  often  with 
help,  their  own  potentialities  for  useful  living.  In 
short,  the  experience  of  a worker  with  a person  he 
is  undertaking  to  help  should  be  a constructive  one, 
otherwise  there  is  no  such  thing  as  helping. 

Let  this  be  stated  a bit  more  concretely.  In  work- 
ing with  the  aged  the  worker  will  need  to  know  what 
money  means  to  older  people  and  how  it  is  related  to 
feelings  of  independence  and  self-help.  In  working 
with  the  unmarried  mother  the  worker  will  need  to 
know  how  much  of  her  trouble  the  mother  is  bearing 
alone  and  the  difficulty  with  which  she  shares  it  with 
another.  The  worker  with  children  will  need  to  know 
that  there  are  such  things  as  roots  in  every  home 
and  family  and  that  children  are  not  moved  around 
like  pawns  without  considerable  damage.  The  work- 
er with  the  blind  must  know  the  alternations  between 
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dependence  and  independence  and  must  respect  and 
foster  the  capacity  of  people  to  stand  on  their  own 
feet  and  carry  their  share  of  the  world’s  work  accord- 
ing to  their  ability.  Likewise,  the  worker  with  de- 
linquent boys  or  girls  must  know  what  rebellious 
struggle  is  going  on  in  them  between  childhood  and 
adulthood,  between  dependence  and  breaking  from  it 
on  the  road  to  maturity.  These  are  but  a few  in- 
stances. They  show  not  only  how  important  it  is  to 
know  and  to  understand,  but  also  how  important  it 
is  to  have  the  skill  to  help  in  the  efforts  by  which  a 
person  takes  hold  of  himself. 

These  knowledges  and  these  skills  are  gained 
through  disciplined  experience  and  training,  not  by 
good  intentions  or  well  wishing.  They  are  paid  for 
with  a price,  just  as  a medical  student  who  trains 
for  another  helping  profession  pays  a price  far  and 
beyond  the  cost  of  tuition,  room,  and  board.  He  pays 
for  it  in  hours  of  study,  in  self-criticism,  in  self-dis- 
cipline, and  in  the  rigors  of  supervised  experience. 

There  are  some  who  would  protest  that  such  train- 
ing might  properly  belong  to  the  highly  urbanized 
centers  where  there  are  specialized  services  for  fos- 
ter home  placement,  adoptions,  child  guidance,  school 
social  work,  medical  social  work,  family  counselling. 
The  implication  is  that  such  training  and  such  skill 
is  out  of  place  in  a rural  area.  A careful  analysis 
of  the  rural  situation,  however,  might  show  the  very 
opposite  to  be  true.  In  a rural  county  without  a 
family  service  agency,  a child  guidance  clinic,  a 
school  social  worker,  or  a medical  social  worker  it 
may  be  all  the  more  essential  for  the  county  welfare 
worker  to  have  more  rather  than  less  knowledge  and 
skill. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  worker  is  a family 
caseworker,  a psychiatric  caseworker,  a school  case- 
worker, and  a medical  caseworker  all  rolled  into  one. 
It  means  that  the  worker  helps  the  person  in  the  face 
of  all  these  community  resource  lacks  with  all  the 
skill  and  understanding  possible.  It  may  mean  that 
more  in  the  way  of  personal  resources — capacities 
within  the  individual  who  is  being  helped — must  be 
developed  and  energized,  which  may  be  another  way 
of  describing  the  self-help  principle  of  assisting  peo- 
ple who  have  had  few  external  resources  and  have 
had  to  develop  their  own. 

These  observations  so  far  have  referred  mostly  to 
social  casework.  Much  of  the  same  is  applicable  to 
administration,  community  organization,  group  work, 
and  research.  If  it  is  important  to  develop  knowl- 
edge and  skill  in  casework,  it  is  just  as  important  to 
develop  them  in  these  other  areas  as  well.  Casework 
is  offered  in  an  agency  setting  and  subject  to  condi- 
tions imposed  not  only  by  the  law,  the  skill  of  the 
caseworker,  but  also  subject  to  the  administrative 
capacity  of  the  executive  officer  of  the  agency.  The 
administrator’s  attitude  toward  his  staff,  toward 
executives  of  other  agencies,  toward  other  public 
officials,  toward  people  who  are  in  need  and  ask  for 
help  are  critically  important.  For  these  attitudes 
determine  to  a large  extent  the  quality  of  service 
which  the  welfare  agency  renders. 

The  proof  of  this  is  apparent  every  day  in  every 


welfare  office.  Sound  administration  is  rare.  Any 
number  of  people  occupy  executive  positions,  but  it 
is  a selected  number  who  really  have  the  capacity 
for  effective  administration.  Decisions  based  upon 
knowledge  and  judgment  are  of  a different  nature 
and  carry  different  effects  than  those  based  on  whim, 
spite,  or  ignorance.  Likewise,  many  a caseworker  is 
certain  that  he  would  make  the  right  decisions  if  he 
were  only  the  executive.  But  very  often  there  is  a 
difference  between  making  a decision  in  a vacuum — 
that  is,  without  being  held  responsible  for  it — and 
making  one  under  stress  of  conflicting  forces,  the 
pressure  of  time,  and  the  accountability  that  goes 
with  a decision.  Training  and  supervision  have  done 
much  to  develop  the  effectiveness  of  casework  prac- 
tice. There  is  just  as  great  a responsibility  and  op- 
portunity to  develop  effective  administration,  but  it 
will  be  done  by  concentrating  on  it  with  ingenuity 
and  resourcefulness  rather  than  by  decrying  the  ser- 
vice of  social  casework. 

Community  organization  is  an  area  that  is  just  as 
important  and  just  as  demanding  of  skill  as  case- 
work or  administration.  It  is  no  secret  that,  despite 
the  deluge  of  words  about  community  organization, 
our  knowledge  and  our  skills  are  woefully  inadequate. 
This  is  all  the  more  surprising  when  we  realize  how 
closely  related  people’s  difficulties  are  to  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  live,  and  how  getting  help  is 
so  dependent  on  the  resources  in  those  communities. 
As  workers  we  have  not  yet  been  particularly  effect- 
ive in  understanding  our  communities  and  in  know- 
ing how  to  discover  and  make  available  the  countless 
resources  that  exist  wherever  people  live  in  associa- 
tion. 

Even  in  the  communities  that  we  so  easily  call 
“poor”  there  is  an  infinite  wealth  that  we  have  not 
yet  tapped.  As  social  workers  we  are  going  to  have 
to  extend  ourselves  clear  beyond  what  passes  for 
courses  on  community  organization  in  our  colleges 
and  schools  of  social  work,  if  we  are  ever  going  to 
know  much  more  about  communities  than  we  now 
do.  We  are  going  to  have  to  learn  that  community 
organization  is  not  synonymous  with  social  work. 
We’re  going  to  have  to  learn  from  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, from  labor  unions,  from  churches,  from  ser- 
vice clubs,  from  politicians,  rather  than  restricting 
ourselves  to  the  conventional  council  of  social  agen- 
cies, or  the  annual  community  chest  drive. 

It  is  amazing  how  applicable  all  of  this  is  to  group 
work  as  well.  We  will  need  to  realize  that  group  work 
is  not  limited  to  social  settlements,  boys  clubs,  and 
playgrounds,  but  is  present  wherever  people  are  as- 
sociated together  in  pursuit  of  common  avocational 
interests.  Indeed,  what  we  term  the  group  process 
is  exemplified  wherever  there  are  people.  In  both 
community  organization  and  group  work  it  will  be 
necessary  to  study  and  analyse  the  behavior  of  peo- 
ple in  group  living  and  to  develop  knowledge  and 
skill  as  has  been  possible  in  social  casework.  Further- 
more, let  all  of  this — casework,  administration,  com- 
munity organization,  and  group  work — be  related  to 
the  sound  principles  of  research.  Then  and  only  then 
could  it  really  be  said  that  social  work  is  in  a position 
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to  produce  workers  who  understand  themselves, 
other  people,  and  communities,  and  to  use  this  under- 
standing constructively  for  themselves  and  commun- 
ities. 

It  is  about  time  to  bring  some  of  this  to  bear  on 
our  situation  in  North  Carolina.  Like  every  other 
state,  but  particularly  like  other  states  in  this  region, 
there  is  a dearth  of  trained  and  qualified  workers  for 
the  public  welfare  services.  Yet,  who  has  the  answer 
to  this  dilemma  of  the  demand  for  more  trained  work- 
ers at  the  same  time  that  the  schools  of  social  work 
are  unable  to  provide  the  training  for  the  number 
needed? 

The  people  in  any  state  have  a right  to  look  to 
their  tax  supported  university  for  assistance  in  pro- 
viding workers  for  the  public  services  which  are  also 
paid  out  of  tax  funds.  Some  states  have  schools  of 
social  work  in  their  state  universities,  other  do  not. 
Thanks  to  the  vision  and  the  labors  of  Dr.  Howard 
Odum,  the  University  of  North  Carolina  has  had  a 
school  of  social  work  since  1920,  which  has  provided 
training  for  this  state  and  region.  But  despite  these 
twenty-five  years  of  service  there  are  not  enough 
trained  workers  now,  nor  will  there  be  in  the  immedi- 
ate future.  Neither  can  North  Carolina  look  to  other 
states,  particularly  in  this  region,  to  provide  workers, 
for  other  states  are  going  to  do  all  they  can  to  hold 
on  to  the  workers  they  have.  At  least  North  Caro- 
lina has  the  advantage  of  a school  of  social  work  in 
its  state  university  and  is  in  a position  to  do  some- 
thing about  recruiting  and  training  workers. 

The  fundamental  responsibility  of  any  school  of 
social  work  is  to  provide  the  kind  of  training  that 
will  make  useful  workers,  whether  it  be  in  casework, 
administration,  community  organization,  group  work, 
or  research.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  sub- 
scribes to  this  position  and  insists  further  that  stu- 
dents shall  experience  the  kind  of  training,  particu- 
larly in  the  field  work  setting,  that  will  best  equip 
them  for  the  employment  experience  into  which  they 
will  move  upon  graduation.  At  the  university  we 
believe  that  the  more  the  student  in  training  is  a 
part  of  the  office  in  which  he  carries  his  field  work 
the  better  preparation  it  will  be.  He  should  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  rules  as  others  in  the  office,  with 
only  such  modifications  as  are  absolutely  necessary 
and  agreed  upon  by  the  agency  and  the  school.  He 
should  get  the  feel  of  being  a participating  member 
of  a welfare  agency  and  of  accepting  the  responsibil- 
ity that  goes  with  it.  He  should  have  a cross  section 
experience  of  the  kind  of  services  the  office  render, 
and  carry  his  part  of  the  load  at  every  spot  where  he 
is  ready  and  able.  In  short,  training  should  be  a 
realistic  working  and  learning  experience  with  place- 
ment in  a large  number  of  welfare  offices  rather 
than  concentrated  in  a few. 

We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  difficulties  of  such 
an  arrangement.  One  of  these  is  the  supervision  of 
the  workers.  By  using  a large  number  of  selected 
welfare  offices  and  placing  a limited  number  of  stu- 
dents under  the  most  competent  supervisor  or  super- 
visors in  the  agency  there  will  not  always  be  super- 
visors with,  the  full  complement  of  qualifications. 


We  are  quite  willing  to  face  this  situation  squarely 
and  to  say  that  we  will  agree  to  the  use  of  the  best 
supervision  that  exists. 

The  University’s  criterion  is  not  paper  qualifica- 
tions. It  is  rather  the  capacity  of  the  person  super- 
vising our  students  to  grow  on  the  job  and  affect  the 
development  of  the  student.  We  recognize  that  the 
holder  of  a master’s  degree  in  social  work  may  ac- 
tually be  in  a deep  groove  without  flexibility  to  grow. 
We  also  recognize  that  another  person  with  only  a 
year  of  training — perhaps  a supervisor,  perhaps  a 
caseworker — may  have  untapped  growth  possibili- 
ties. This  latter  type  of  person  is  the  one  who  holds 
greatest  promise  for  the  development  of  an  adequate 
supervisory  staff  throughout  the  county  welfare  de- 
partments. It  is  to  these  that  the  school  of  social 
work  owes  a definite  opportunity  to  develop  their 
supervisory  skill.  The  University  is,  therefore,  this 
year  offering  to  workers  supervising  our  students 
courses  in  advanced  casework  and  also  in  supervis- 
ion. 

There  are  other  difficulties  such  as  transportation 
to  agencies  as  far  away  as  thirty  to  seventy-five 
miles,  as  well  as  housing  of  students  who  are  placed 
in  these  agencies  three  consecutive  days  per  week. 
These  difficulties  we  will  have  to  work  out  as  best  we 
can,  for  we  know  that  difficulties  are  present  no  mat- 
ter what  system  of  field  work  placement  is  used. 

In  North  Carolina  we  need  to  be  particularly  aware 
of  the  opportunities  for  training  in  the  rural  and  the 
semi-urban  or  small  town  area.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  said  and  written  about  rural  social  work, 
but  few  efforts  have  been  genuinely  successwul  or 
long-sustained.  The  greatest  disadvantage  seems  to 
have  lain  in  the  very  lack  of  resources  that  has  been 
mentioned  here.  But  part  of  the  error  has  been  in 
regarding  rural  casework  as  a different  breed  than 
other  casework,  perhaps  not  as  incisive  and  more 
dependent  on  a knowledge  of  rural  habits  and  pecu- 
liarities. 

Realistically  speaking,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
rural  casework  no  more  than  there  is  Park  Avenue 
casework  or  Bowery  casework.  What  is  more  accu- 
rate is  to  speak  of  casework  in  a rural  setting.  Peo- 
ple are  people  in  Chatham  county,  Durham  county, 
Westchester  county,  Cook  county,  or  Orleans  parish. 
Casework  is  casework  wherever  it  is  offered.  That 
does  not  mean  that  we  fail  to  take  into  account  the 
cultural  differences.  Rather  it  means  that  we  do 
take  them  into  account  applying  basic  casework  skill 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  setting  in  which  the 
service  is  provided.  In  a rural  setting  this  surely 
does  not  call  for  less  adroitness,  less  insight,  or  less 
flexibility.  Quite  the  contrary,  it  calls  for  more. 

If  this  is  true  about  the  practice  of  casework  in  a 
rural  or  a small  town  setting  it  is  just  as  much,  if 
not  more  so,  for  community  organization,  group 
work,  administration,  and  research.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  caseworker  is  all  things  to  all  people, 
but  it  does  mean  that  it  is  just  as  important  to  do  a 
good  job  of  administration,  of  community  organiza- 
tion, of  group  work,  of  research  in  the  rural  setting 
as  in  any  other.  In  fact,  a good  case  can  be  made  for 
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greater  rather  than  lesser  skills.  It  is  the  failure  to 
comprehend  these  necessities  that  has  been  responsi- 
ble for  so  much  that  is  inadequate,  poorly  planned, 
badly  executed,  and  discouraging  in  the  provision  of 
services  in  rural  areas. 

The  practical  importance  of  this  discussion  on 
casework  in  a rural  setting  so  far  as  North  Carolina 
is  concerned  is  that  we  need  to  give  students  the  op- 
portunity to  exercise  and  to  develop  their  casework 
skills  in  the  setting  from  which  they  come  and  to 
which  many  of  them  will  return.  It  is  no  secret  that 
many  students  from  this  region  who  have  gotten 
their  social  work  training  elsewhere  in  urban  centers 
have  not  returned.  Aside  from  the  loss  in  the  edu- 
cation investment  on  these  countless  students  there 
is  a more  direct  loss  in  the  lack  of  service  that  they 
could  have  rendered  had  their  skills  been  developed 
and  utilized  here. 

Despite  all  the  difficulties  of  employing  this  sys- 
tem of  field  work  placement  there  seems  to  be  a pre- 
ponderance of  advantage  on  its  side.  It  makes  pos- 
sible training  more  workers  and  more  supervisory 
Workers  and  supervisors  better  trained  are  a greater 
asset  not  only  to  themselves  but  to  their  agencies.  It 
makes  possible  training  workers  in  all  kinds  of  set- 
tings in  this  region — urban,  semi-urban,  rural.  It 
makes  it  more  likely  that  workers  will  remain  in  this 
region  and  make  their  contribution  to  livink  and 
working. 

A school  of  social  work  has  other  responsibilities, 
particularly  through  extension  courses,  institutes, 
and  the  pre-professional  undergraduate  curriculum. 
Extension  courses  are  designed  to  increase  the  skill 
of  workers  on  the  job,  but  are  distinct  from  in-service 
job  training.  While  University  regulations  permit 
crediting  a limited  amount  of  extension  work  toward 
the  Master’s  degree,  the  intention  is  not  to  shorten 
the  period  of  residence  work,  but  rather  to  permit  a 
more  flexible  program  during  residence.  Extension 
courses  often  serve  as  a source  of  recruitment  for 
more  formal  social  work  training,  particularly  for 
younger  workers  a year  or  so  out  of  college.  During 
the  1945-1946  academic  year  the  University  plans  to 
offer  two  separate  extension  courses  in  two  different 
areas  of  the  state. 

For  other  workers,  particularly  those  whose  situa- 
tion will  not  permit  professional  training  in  a school 
of  social  work,  the  institute  method  serves  a very 
useful  purpose.  Institutes  may  vary  from  one  to  six 
weeks,  more  usually  two  weeks.  Institutes  may  cen- 
ter around  administration,  or  around  supervision, 
casework,  or  institutional  care.  Preferably  they 
should  be  developed  out  of  the  expressed  needs  of 
workers  in  the  field.  Already  there  are  signs  point- 
ing toward  a number  of  stimulating  and  timely  insti- 
tutes for  next  summer. 

The  development  of  the  undergraduate  pre-profes- 
sional curriculum  has  evoked  considerable  interest 
and  activity  within  recent  years,  particularly  since 
all  accredited  schools  of  social  work  have  placed  their 
programs  at  the  graduate  and  professional  level.  The 
schools  of  social  work,  without  exception,  prefer  a 
basic  curriculum  during  the  first  two  college  years, 


including  more  than  a passing  acquaintance  with  the 
natural  and  biological  sciences  and  the  humanities. 
During  the  remaining  two  years  most  schools  of  so- 
cial work  emphasize  a concentration  in  psychology 
and  the  social  sciences,  such  as  sociology,  anthropol- 
ogy, economics,  and  political  science.  An  understand- 
ing of  contemporary  civilization,  and  especially  of 
the  social  , economic,  and  political  forces  at  work,  is 
deemed  highly  important  for  those  who  are  planning 
to  work  toward  a solution  of  some  of  the  problems 
our  kind  of  society  creates. 

The  courses  most  directly  related  to  social  work 
are  those  dealing  with  the  criminology,  delinquency, 
child  welfare,  public  welfare,  and  social  security.  An 
increasingly  useful  course  for  those  pointing  toward 
a career  in  social  work  is  called  either  “The  Field  of 
Social  Work”  or  “Introduction  to  Social  Work”.  Such 
a course  is  intended  to  give  an  overall  view  or  survey 
of  the  areas  and  services  in  social  work  and  to  ac- 
quaint the  student  with  the  work  of  various  agencies 
through  trips  to  agencies  and  discussions  with  agen- 
cy personnel.  This  course  also  aims  to  give  the  stu- 
dent some  knowledge  of  casework,  administration, 
group  work,  community  organization,  and  research 
but  not  to  make  them  practitioners  in  any  of  these 
areas. 

This  orientation  of  the  undergraduate  student  in 
the  social  sciences  and  toward  social  work  is  particu- 
larly desirable  in  this  state  and  region  in  which  em- 
ployment opportunities  in  the  public  welfare  field 
await  the  student  upon  graduation.  Such  an  orienta- 
tion helps  the  student  decide  whether  social  work  is 
the  field  in  which  he  is  interested.  In  addition  it 
provides  others  who  might  not  be  entering  the  field 
with  some  of  the  knowledge  and  understanding  that 
every  citizen  should  have. 

Many  of  our  students  are  not  in  a position  to  enter 
upon  professional  training  for  one  or  two  years  after 
graduation.  Some  who  believe  social  work  is  to  be 
their  career  will  find  the  opportunity  to  work  as  a 
case  aide  in  a county  welfare  department  for  a year 
or  two.  Of  these  a number  will  want  to  undertake 
training  after  their  year  or  so  of  experience,  being 
surer  than  ever  before  that  social  work  is  what  they 
most  want  to  do.  Others  will  learn  from  their  work- 
ing experience  that  other  work  holds  greater  attrac- 
tion for  them.  Frequently  workers  who  take  on 
training  after  a working  period  are  maturer,  more 
ready  to  learn,  and  more  earnest  about  utilizing  their 
training  experience  to  the  full. 

One  final  word  about  hopes  and  plans  at  the  Uni- 
versity. So  far  most  of  the  emphasis  has  had  of 
necessity  to  be  on  social  casework.  Practically  all  of 
our  graduates  enter  upon  casework  positions  after 
one  or  two  years  at  the  school  of  social  work.  The 
demands  from  the  field  of  practice  over  the  past 
decades  has  compelled  educational  institutions  to 
prepare  caseworkers.  The  remarkable  advance  in 
casework  knowledge  and  skill  has  resulted  there- 
from. The  overweighting  of  the  training  curriculum 
has  been  inescapable. 

However,  there  are  the  other  areas  that  need  to 
be  developed  to  as  great,  if  not  to  a greater,  extent 
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— community  organization,  group  work,  administra- 
tion, and  research.  It  will  be  necessary  to  work  out 
field  work  placement  and  instruction  just  as  respon- 
sibly and  competently  as  in  casework.  It  is  reason- 
able to  predict  that  a concentration  in  the  second 
year  of  training  in  community  organization,  group 
work,  administration,  and  research  would  be  as  pos- 
sible as  present  concentrations  in  family  casework, 
psychiatric  casework,  medical  casework,  and  others. 
In  a state  like  North  Carolina  and  a region  like  the 
Southeast  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  such  a devel- 
opment should  not  soon  come  about.  Certainly  it  is 
in  the  plans  at  the  University.  Then,  and  only  then, 
can  we  be  said  to  have  a school  in  which  all  elements 
are  in  their  balanced  place  and  workers  are  trained 
to  make  their  contributions  according  to  their  devel- 
oped capacities. 

The  years  between  these  two  wars  saw  the  devel- 
opment of  this  Public  Welfare  Institute,  the  school 


By  James  H.  Clark,  Chairman 
North  Carolina  Medical  Care  Commission 

Among  the  forty-eight  states  North  Carolina  is 
forty-fifth  in  the  number  of  doctors  and  forty-fifth 
in  the  number  of  hospital  beds  for  each  1,000  of  its 
population — thirty-ninth  in  the  percentage  of  infants 
dying  within  the  first  year  of  life,  forty-first  in  the 
number  of  maternal  deaths  and  ranks  at  the  bottom 
of  the  list  of  states  in  the  number  of  rejectees  by  the 
army. 

The  state  has  only  one  doctor  for  each  3,613  rural 
residents  as  compared  with  the  standard  ratio  of  one 
for  each  1,000  persons  in  rural  areas.  The  approved 
hospital  bed  situation  is  only  four  per  1,000  people — 
in  the  western  counties  it  is  now  1.59  for  whites  and 
.92  beds  per  1,00  for  members  of  the  Negro  race.  The 
Duke  Medical  School  turns  out  twenty  medical  stu- 
dents a year  and  Wake  Forest  Medical  School  gradu- 
ates forty-five  a year  at  a time  when  doctors  are  re- 
tiring from  practice  and  dying  at  the  rate  of  fifty 
physicians  a year.  There  are  thirty-four  counties  of 
the  state  that  have  no  hospital  facilities  at  all  while 
some  other  counties  have  only  makeshift  hospitals. 

The  1945  eneral  Assembly,  recognizing  these  and 
other  facts  of  the  situation  in  North  Carolina  passed 
a bill  setting  up  the  North  Carolina  Medical  Care 
Commission.  In  order  that  all  interests  in  the  state 
be  fairly  represented,  the  law  provided  that  the  mem- 
bership of  the  commission  be  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor in  the  following  manner:  three  members  rep- 
resenting the  North  Carolina  Medical  Society;  one 
member  each  from  the  North  Carolina  Hospital, 
Nurses,  and  Pharmaceutical  Associations,  and  from 
the  Dental  Society  and  the  Duke  Foundation;  ten 
members  representing  the  labor,  industry,  agricul- 
tural, business,  religious  and  legal  walks  of  life,  and 
the  secretary  to  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare. 

In  planning  for  the  care  of  indigent  patients  an 


of  social  work  at  the  University,  a tremendously  ex- 
panded state-wide  welfare  service.  They  have  seen 
curricula  in  schools  of  social  work  move  more  and 
more  out  of  the  undergraduate  level  to  the  graduate 
and  professional.  They  have  seen  further  movement 
from  a two-weeks  summer  institute  to  a quarter  of 
training,  then  to  a year  of  training.  Are  we  not 
ready  to  consolidate  those  basic  first-year  gains  and 
to  move  on  to  a full-fledged  two-year  curriculum  as 
one  of  the  first  objective  of  this  era  we  are  entering? 
For  a state  that  has  exercised  such  educational  lead- 
ership over  the  years,  and  for  a field  like  social  wel- 
fare which  has  pioneered  so  frequently  in  North 
Carolina,  any  further  words  would  be  out  of  order. 
With  state  board,  state  department,  county  depart- 
ments, and  state  University  joining  forces  there  are 
ample  grounds  for  believing  that  we  will  press  for 
nothing  short  of  the  best  which  social  work  training 
has  to  offer  anywhere. 


by  Clark 

annual  appropriation  of  $500,000  was  set  up  to  pay 
the  cost  of  hospitalization,  one  dollar  to  be  paid  from 
this  fund,  one  dollar  to  be  paid  by  the  Duke  Founda- 
tion, and  the  remainder  of  the  daily  cost  to  be  paid 
from  other  sources. 

In  looking  toward  the  construction  and  enlarge- 
ment of  local  hospitals,  the  Commission  was  directed 
to  turn  its  attention  to  a survey  of  the  hospital  needs 
of  a country  or  an  area,  the  ability  to  support  ade- 
quate hospital  service,  and  what  assistance  from  the 
state,  if  any,  will  be  necessary  to  supplement  all  other 
available  funds.  From  the  results  of  this  survey  the 
Governor  is  to  make  such  recommendations  to  the 
1947  General  Assembly  he  thinks  wise. 

The  Commission  is  authorized  to  accept  gifts  from 
the  federal  government  or  other  sohrces,  and,  if  the 
Hill-Burton  Bill  now  before  Congress  and  providing 
$1,000,000,000  in  federal  funds  for  medical  care  is 
passed,  North  Carolina’s  share  would  approximate 
$3,500,000. 

Although  the  opinion  of  many  is  that  the  original 
appropriation  should  have  been  doubled,  $50,000  was 
set  aside  as  a permanent  appropriation  as  a medical 
student  loan  fund.  The  trustees  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  were  directed  to  expand  the  present 
two-year  medical  school  at  Chapel  Hill  into  a stan- 
dard four-year  curriculum  with  the  approval  of  the 
Governor  and  the  Commission.  The  problem  of  where 
the  expanded  medical  school  will  be  located  will  be 
surveyed  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  or  some 
other  accerdited  agency.  Medical  training  for  Ne- 
groes is  to  be  encouraged  as  well  as  the  development 
and  expansion  of  Hospital  Care  Associations. 

While  some  suggest  that  North  Carolina  is  head- 
ing into  socialized  medicine,  this  question  may  be 
asked — is  any  one  of  the  major  objectives  of  this  law 
such  as  would  lead  directly  or  indirectly  thereto? 
Certainly  one  would  not  maintain  that  indigent  pa- 
tient work  is  socialized  medicine,  nor  suggest  that  if 
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there  is  a need  for  more  doctors  such  a fact  would 
lead  to  socialized  medicine.  By  the  same  token  the 
expansion  of  the  medical  school  or  the  construction 
of  hospitals  by  the  various  counties  could  not  be  con- 
sidered in  this  light.  In  a poll  on  the  value  of  this 
law  and  the  proposed  program,  sixty-five  county 
medical  societies  responded,  fifty-five  approving, 
eight  partly  approving,  and  only  two  objecting  to  the 
provisions. 

North  Carolina  can  become  famous  for  a low  death 
rate  and  better  the  health  of  its  people  if  we  will  add 
to  our  basically  fine  climate  and  fine  physical  stock 
proper  medical  care  and  medical  attention  to  all  of 
our  people.  It  is  my  opinion  that  if  we  undertake 
seriously  the  intent  and  purpose  of  this  program,  it 
can  mean  much  to  our  populace  as  a real  investment 
in  the  building  of  strong  citizens,  willing  and  ready 
to  assume  their  rightful  place  in  our  society.  If  a 
program  such  as  this  one  cannot  stand  up  and  justify 
itself,  not  one  tax  dollar  should  be  appropriated,  but 
it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  North  Carolina  pro- 
gram will  stand  the  scrutiny  of  the  most  exacting 
taxpayer. 

One  fine  contribution  that  can  result  from  the 
North  Carolina  proposal  is  the  awakening  of  citizens 
in  all  stations  of  life  to  their  personal  obligations  to 
their  fellowmen— it  may  be  through  a cash  contribu- 
tion or  only  through  an  honest  effort  to  live  clean, 
honorable  lives  among  their  friends  and  family, 
through  proper  personal  habits  seeing  that  their  own 
family  lives  represent  a decent,  clean  and  well-bud- 
geted life,  socially,  morally,  educationally  and  health- 
fully. 

Sickness  and  disability  in  the  United  States  costs 
some  2,000,000  man-years  of  working  time  every 
year.  The  nation’s  total  bill  for  sickness  and  post- 
ponable  death  is  over  $2,000,000,000  yearly.  Forty 
out  of  every  100  Americans  examined  for  military 
duty  in  World  War  II  were  physically  or  mentally 
unfit.  We  cannot  long  afford  this  colossal  waste 
when  we  must  make  the  fullest  use  of  all  our  re- 
sources, including  manpower. 

Shortly  before  the  war  a federal  interdepartment- 
al committee  of  experts  reported  to  the  President 
that  one-third  of  the  nation’s  population  receives 
either  no  medical  care  at  all  or  completely  inadequate 
care,  that  services  to  prevent  sickness  are  grossly 
inadequate  for  the  nation  as  a whole,  and  that  there 
is  a great  shortage  of  adequately  financed  hospitals, 
especially  in  rural  areas. 

One  school  of  thought  is  that  there  should  be  a 
nation-wide  hospital  construction  program  that 
would  not  only  raise  the  nation’s  health  standard  but 
would  create  more  jobs.  The  first  cost  of  needed  hos- 
pital construction  and  facilities  would  be  about  $2,- 
000,000,000,  according  to  estimates  of  Surgeon-Gen- 
eral Thomas  H.  Parran.  It  would  require  about 
1,000,000  man-years  of  labor  to  build  the  necessary 
hospitals  and  equip  them.  To  keep  them  in  opera- 
tion about  1,000,000  continuing  jobs  would  exist 
including  some  100,000  doctors,  300,000  nurses  and 
500,000  technicians  and  other  assistants.  Some  600,- 


000  more  persons  would  be  needed  to  produce  sup- 
plies for  these  hospitals. 

The  best  way  to  conquer  sickness  is  to  prevent  it. 
That  is  why  a greatly  expanded  public  health  service 
is  needed — to  safeguard  water  and  milk  supplies  and 
control  communicable  diseases,  to  intensify  the  fight 
against  infant  mortality  and  to  promote  industrial 
hygiene.  Today  only  about  1,850  of  the  more  than 
3,000  counties  in  the  United  States  have  any  organiz- 
ed public  health  service  and  in  many  instances  these 
are  inadequate.  The  first  of  our  postwar  responsi- 
bilities, therefore,  must  be  to  spread  good  public 
health  service  throughout  all  the  country. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  in  health,  as  in  hous- 
ing, federal  participation  should  not,  and  must  not, 
lead  to  federal  control.  We  must  have  the  maximum 
amount  of  community  interest,  initiative  and  respon- 
sibility for  every  ounce  of  government  stimulus  or 
participation.  We  tax  ourselves  gladly  for  fine  col- 
leges and  schools  of  which  we  have  just  cause  to  be 
proud;  we  build  a magnificent  ribbon  of  good  roads 
across  the  broad  expanse  of  the  state.  Now  the  time 
has  come  when  North  Carolina  should  blaze  the  way 
in  the  health  of  its  people  and  uphold  the  reputation 
already  gained  as  being  the  most  progressive  south- 
ern state. 


20TH  ANNUAL  PUBLIC  WELFARE  INSTITUTE 
FOR  NEGRO  WORKERS  HELD  IN  FEBRUARY 

The  20th  annual  Public  Welfare  Institute  for  Ne- 
gro social  workers  of  North  Carolina  was  held  at  St. 
Augustine’s  College  and  Shaw  University  February 
13  to  15. 

Speakers  on  the  program  included  Dr.  Arthur  E. 
Fink,  director  of  the  division  of  public  welfare  and 
social  work  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina ; Dr. 
Forrester  B.  Washington,  director  of  Atlanta  Uni- 
versity’s school  of  social  work;  Dr.  Ellen  Winston, 
state  commissioner  of  public  welfare;  Charles  H. 
Miller,  director  of  the  state  welfare  department’s  di- 
vision of  institutional  and  protective  services;  W. 
Curtis  Ezell,  executive  secretary  of  the  committee  on 
security  and  services  for  children  of  the  State  Plan- 
ning Board;  Ethel  Speas,  case  consultant  in  the  di- 
vision of  child  welfare  of  the  state  welfare  depart- 
ment ; Dr.  Wiley  B.  Sanders,  of  the  University’s  pub- 
lic welfare  and  social  work  division;  and  Dorothy 
Druschel,  specialist  with  the  Social  Security  Board, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Courses  were  conducted  in  juvenile  delinquency 
and  recording  at  the  meetings  in  which  casework 
techniques  in  probation,  keeping  of  records  in  child 
welfare  cases,  and  community  resources  in  prevent- 
ing juvenile  delinquency  were  studied. 

The  Institute  is  sponsored  yearly  by  the  State 
Board  of  Public  Welfare.  Anna  A.  Cassatt,  super- 
visor of  staff  development,  and  John  R.  Larkins,  con- 
sultant on  Negro  work,  were  in  charge  of  the  pro- 
gram. 
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Current  Social  Case  Work  Practice  in  Public  Welfare 


By  Lora  Lee  Pedersen,  Director 

Nashville  School  of  Social  Work 

Perhaps  at  no  other  time  in  their 
experience  has  it  been  so  necessary 
for  caseworkers  in  a public  welfare 
agency  to  individualize  their  practice. 

Those  with  large  caseloads  probably 
wonder  how  they  could  individualize 
each  family,  much  less  each  person,  in 
face  of  the  fact  that  current  statutes 
have  extended  help  to  a larger  num- 
ber of  people  in  need.  Yet,  just  this 
very  factor  makes  it  more  urgent  that 
new  ways  be  found  of  individualizing 
clients  and  alleviating  distress  on  a 
person-to-person  basis. 

The  war  period  has  made  all  people 
aware  of  their  common  human  needs. 

The  very  fact  that  the  Social  Security 
Act  provides  a framework  for  part- 
nership between  the  states  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment makes  it  possible  to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  large  groups  of  individuals  in  need.  This  is  one 
way  in  which  we  have  expressed  concern  for  our 
common  human  needs.  We  have  passed  through  a 
period  during  which  we  have  turned  our  backs  on  the 
historical  approach  of  giving  help  only  here  and  there 
to  relieve  distress  temporarily.  There  is  now  a wid- 
er acceptance  of  the  need  for  minimum  standards  of 
living  and  for  an  increased  understanding  of  human 
needs  and  behavior.  There  is  an  awareness  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  factors  within  the  community  which 
affect  the  lives  of  individuals. 

Social  workers  are  no  longer  fearful  of  stating 
their  convictions,  the  concepts  in  casework  practice 
which  they  believe  to  be  a part  of  the  fabric  of  which 
social  work  is  made.  One  of  these  concepts  is  that 
the  relief  of  economic  need  is  basic  to  improved  con- 
ditions and  opportunities.  Social  workers  believe  that 
each  individual  in  need  has  a right  to  relief.  Unless 
the  public  assistance  worker  can  accept  this,  perhaps 
she  has  no  place  in  public  welfare. 

Another  concept  is  that  problems  are  both  individ- 
ual and  social,  that  for  the  thoughtful  social  worker 
a case  always  has  its  inner  and  outer  factors;  that 
all  people  are  subject  to  inner  and  outer  pressures. 
The  concept  of  self-determination  has  been  high- 
lighted increasingly  during  the  war  period.  The  right 
of  a client  to  be  himself,  to  make  his  own  decisions, 
and  to  work  out  his  own  problems  insofar  as  he  is 
able,  is  now  well  accepted.  There  is  a transition  from 
the  older  idea  that  concepts  of  self-help  were  almost 
wholly  economic.  Much  attention  is  now  centered  on 
attitudes,  believing  that  the  worker  must  first  be 
able  to  understand  himself,  his  own  motives,  drives 
and  impulses  before  he  can  help  clients  along  the 
road  of  understanding.  The  social  worker  may  turn 
to  the  Scriptures  for  an  amplification  of  some  of 
these  concepts.  In  Proverbs  3:13  one  reads,  “happy 
is  the  man  that  findeth  wisdom,  and  the  man  that 
getteth  understanding.”  The  caseworker  who  can 


accept  some  of  her  own  hostile  and 
aggressive  impulses,  who  can  resolve 
enough  of  her  conflicts  to  live  com- 
fortably with  herself  and  in  the  world 
about  her,  may  in  turn  be  of  real  help 
to  the  client  seeking  a similar  adjust- 
ment. 

Strong  support  to  the  concept  of  re- 
lationship between  worker  and  client 
now  exists.  Remember  the  old  adage, 
“not  alms  but  a friend.”  The  relation- 
ship between  worker  and  client  is  now 
thought  of  as  an  enabling  one,  one 
which  releases  the  energies  of  the 
client  for  self-help;  a relationship 
which  activates  desires  for  what  is 
commonly  considered  “the  good  life”, 
the  satisfying  way  of  existence  for 
that  particular  client. 

Another  concept,  and  one  which 
some  workers  find  it  difficult  to  accept,  is  that  of 
limitations.  These  limitations  may  be  within  the 
worker’s  own  ability  to  function,  within  the  client, 
within  the  agency  setting  or  within  the  community. 
Workers  have  reached  the  place  when  they  are  able 
to  identify  some  of  the  people  who  are  beyond  the 
help  they  can  offer,  and  expend  their  energies  in 
helping  those  who  can  work  through  their  own  dif- 
ficulties. 

These  are  come  of  the  principles  which  the  case- 
worker holds  dear,  and  may  seem  somewhat  ethereal 
to  some.  The  administration  of  public  assistance 
emphasizes  uniformity  in  the  application  of  agency 
policies  to  all  persons  in  similar  circumstances.  The 
agency’s  function,  policies  and  objectives  are  ever 
present.  Instead  of  considering  function,  policies 
and  objectives  as  limiting  factors,  the  creative  case- 
worker now  sees  these  as  enabling  influences.  She 
is  able  to  help  the  client  by  virtue  of  the  function  of 
the  agency ; the  client  is  encouraged  to  help  in  estab- 
lishing his  eligibility  for  assistance  thus  feeling  some 
continuity  between  his  need  and  its  fulfillment. 

In  regard  to  policies,  the  caseworker  can  help  in 
establishing  them  as  she  passes  on  to  the  policy- 
making body  her  findings  from  her  day-to-day  con- 
tact with  clients.  No  person  can  be  more  realistic 
in  helping  set  forth  the  objectives  of  the  public  agen- 
cy’s program  than  the  caseworker  who  knows  from 
first-hand  experience  what  these  objectives  should 
be.  With  reference  to  administration,  if  one  were 
drawing  a chart  of  organization  the  client  group  or 
people  to  be  served  would  be  placed  at  the  top,  with 
their  needs  channeled  to  the  professional  staff  and 
board. 

Some  of  the  convictions  which  caseworkers  have 
been  able  to  voice  as  a result  of  their  day  to  day  expe- 
rience are  that  they  are  unsatisfied  if  they  make  only 
a partial  attempt  to  meet  needs.  They  are  raising 
their  voices  against  meeting  a percentage  of  need, 
and  are  feeling  that  just  as  social  workers  need  ma- 
terial security,  so  the  client  group,  beset  by  depriva- 
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tion  and  frustration,  will  have  this  need  intensified. 
These  workers  believe  there  must  be  no  discrimina- 
tion between  races  and  various  groups  receiving  as- 
sistance. They  believe  in  the  need  to  work  toward 
removing  federal  maximums  and  making  variable 
grants  to  states.  This  is  an  acute  need  in  this  region 
in  particular.  This  group  would  stress  the  need  for 
preventive  as  well  as  remedial  casework  service. 
They  are  community  workers  who  see  the  correlation 
between  community  problems  and  individual  anxie- 
ties and  frustrations.  They  are  coming  to  believe 
that  casework  planning  must  be  based  on  diagnostic 
thinking,  and  that  services  must  be  integrated  to  the 
client’s  total  situation  and  life  plan  for  himself.  They 
believe  that  children  in  ADC  families  have  a right 
to  a family  setting,  to  normal  development,  to  educa- 
tion and  a realization  of  their  potentialities. 

How  are  these  concepts  of  current  casework  prac- 
tice to  be  carried  out  ? One  answer  would  be  through 
growth  on  the  job.  The  majority  of  workers  want 
to  learn  and  to  experience  growth  and  change.  If 
motivations  are  right,  they  can  help  people  “by 
hand”,  if  they  have  an  innate  liking  for  people  and 
a respect  for  individual  personality.  These  native 
attributes  can  be  extended  and  improved  through 
good  supervision.  Caseworkers  on  the  job  can  make 
a plea  for  better  and  more  intensive  supervision. 
Many  workers  bring  “lay  attitudes”  to  the  job,  but 
these  attitudes  change  and  prejudices  often  give  way 
as  they  add  to  experience  and  gain  new  ideas.  Work- 
ers should  understand  the  broad  purpose  of  the  pro- 
grams and  relate  these  purposes  to  practice  on  the 
local  level.  In  addition,  they  need  to  know  what  their 
function  is  as  staff  members  and  understand  their 
relationship  to  other  workers  within  the  program: 
As  services  rendered  applicants  are  understood  in- 
sight and  skill  in  practice  is  gained.  The  public  as- 
sistance worker  has  a real  challenge  to  look  beyond 
the  agency  routines  to  the  human  needs  of  the  group 
she  serves.  A part  of  her  professional  competence 
rests  in  her  ability  to  make  the  mechanical  aspects 
of  her  job  secondary  to  the  service  aspect;  and  yet 
she  must  not  scorn  the  very  real  value  for  the  client 
which  so-called  “routine  procedures”  have.  There 
are  no  routine  procedures  when  the  client  and  his 
needs  are  the  focus  of  attention. 

What  is  required  to  do  social  work?  A real  and 
abiding  interest  in  people,  and  a concern  for  their 
well-being  which  is  sustained  through  periods  which 
take  an  emotional,  spiritual  and  physical  toll  of  the 
energies  of  the  social  worker  might  be  one  of  the 
measures  for  giving  supportive  and  dynamic  help. 

The  challenge  exists  in  this  period  of  change  and 
awe-inspiring  events.  The  age  of  the  atomic  bomb, 
with  the  natural  sciences  outdistancing  the  social 
sciences  is  at  hand.  Workers  can  perform  in  scien- 
tific manner.  There  is  a real  correlation  between  the 
atomic  bomb  and  its  use  and  human  relations.  The 
spiritual  and  emotional  aspects  of  this  discovery  are 
far  reaching.  Social  work  can  now  encompass  the 
globe,  if  it  rises  to  the  challenge  of  these  times.  With 
NURRA,  the  United  Nations  Organization,  and  other 
world-circling  united  efforts  men  can  begin  to  say 
“We  the  People”. 


How  shall  this  period  of  peoce  be  faced?  Recently 
a group  planning  a program  made  a rather  startling 
reference  to  the  “hazards  of  peace”.  Can  it  be  that 
there  are  hazards  inherent  in  securing  the  peace? 
Shall  we  face  this  time  of  change  with  troubled 
hearts  and  anxious  minds,  or  hopefully  draw  closer 
together,  join  hands  with  client,  fellow  worker,  sup- 
ervisor, board  member,  commissioner  and  governor 
and  believe  that  social  work  came  into  being  for  such 
a time  as  this.  Our  stature,  physical  and  emotional, 
intellectual  and  spiritual,  can  grow  and  deepen  until 
in  the  future  there  will  be  wonderment  at  our  halting 
footsteps.  The  close  of  World  War  I brought  tre- 
mendous changes  in  psychiatric  and  other  areas  of 
social  work.  Already  reference  is  made  to  psycho- 
matic  medicine,  group  therapy,  and  other  new  and 
challenging  opportunities.  Dare  we  not  hope  this 
“Age  of  Unreason”,  to  borrow  from  Franz  Alexander, 
can  bring  new  knowledge,  new  skills,  and  new  ways 
of  living  together  beyond  present  comprehension? 
Let  us  set  forth  in  this  quest. 

• 

NCCSS  TO  MEET  IN  APRIL 

“Mobilization  of  community  resources  for  chil- 
dren and  youth”  has  been  set  as  the  theme  of  the 
1946  meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference  for 
Social  Service  in  Winston-Salem,  April  28-30.  Ses- 
sion headquarters  will  be  at  the  Robert  E.  Lee  Hotel. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Waddill,  Henderson,  is  chairman  of  the 
nominating  committee  to  select  officers  for  the  com- 
ing year.  The  last  meeting  of  the  conference  was 
held  in  Raleigh  in  1945. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Davison,  head  of  the  School  of  Medicine 
at  Duke  University,  is  president  of  the  conference. 
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CASE  RECORDING  CONTEST 


Midnight  May  15  is  the  deadline  for  submit- 
ting material  in  the  case  recording  contest  in 
which  first  prize  will  be  tuition  to  a summer 
institute  at  the  Division  of  Public  Welfare  and 
Social  Work  at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Second  prize  will  be  a membership  in  the 
American  Public  Welfare  Association.  There 
will  be  three  honorable  mentions. 

Material  submitted  should  include  a discus- 
sion of  recording  of  not  more  than  1,000  or 
1,200  words  accompanied  by  an  illustrative  case 
history  of  not  more  than  2,000  words. 

County  staff  members  interested  in  the  com- 
petition should  contact  Miss  Anna  A.  Cassatt, 
supervisor  of  staff  development,  of  the  State 
Department. 
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HEADS  OF  VARIOUS  AGENCIES  EXPLAIN  COOPERATIVE  WORK 
WITH  STATE  AND  COUNTY  DEPARTMENTS  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 


Tubercular  Hospitals 

By  P.  P.  McCain,  M.  D. 

Director,  North  Carolina  Sanatoria 

The  best  hope  for  the  control  of  tuberculosis  is  the 
making  of  mass  x-rays  of  apparently  healthy  people 
through  miniature  film  photofluroscopic  units  of 
which  four  are  being  operated  in  North  Carolina  at 
the  present  time.  One  of  the  units,  all  of  which  can 
take  from  500  to  700  pictures  a day,  is  operated  by 
the  North  Carolina  Sanatorium  and  the  other  three 
are  directed  in  their  work  by  the  State  Board  of 
Health. 

The  program  of  tuberculosis  prevention  and 
control  is  of  vast  importance  to  the  health  of  the 
people  of  the  state  and  is  a joint  enterprise  in  which 
local  health  units  and  county  departments  of  public 
welfare  share  the  responsibility  for  success. 

The  nearly  100  per  cent  cooperation  of  the  county 
welfare  units  in  the  program  makes  unnecessary 
visiting  inspectors  in  follow-up  work  in  tuberculosis 
control.  The  welfare  departments  cooperate  in  the 
educational  part  of  the  program  in  encouraging 
persons  to  take  advantage  of  free  x-ray  service  and 
in  getting  them  to  sanatorium  facilities  as  soon  as 
possible  after  discovery  of  tubercular  infection. 

Twenty-two  counties  operate  tubercular  sanatoria 
for  the  people  of  the  community  and  these  afford  a 
total  of  940  beds,  filled  all  the  time  with  patients  in 
various  stages  of  the  disease.  Patients  with  early 
disease  usually  remain  from  five  to  six  months  in 
the  county  hospitals.  Moderately  advanced  cases 
remain  from  nine  to  fifteen  months,  while  the  most 
advanced  infections  require  sanatorium  care  for  one 
and  one-half  to  two  years  or  longer. 

Active  cases  being  cared  for  in  the  three  state- 
operated  institutions  fill  another  1,100  beds.  Of 
these,  600  are  at  the  central  unit  at  Sanatorium,  300 
at  the  Western  North  Carolina  Sanatorium  at  Black 
Mountain,  and  200  at  the  Eastern  North  Carolina 
Sanatorium  at  Wilson. 

Many  patients  needing  special  attention  are  moved 
to  the  state  institutions  as  soon  as  possible,  while  the 
county  sanatoria  are  occupied  mostly  by  cases 
needing  custodial  care  and  those  not  requiring 
surgical  operations.  Use  of  the  county  units  in 
giving  tubercular  patients  early  and  proper  care 
lessens  the  treatment  time  and  puts  them  in  better 
shape  for  treatment  at  the  state  sanatoria. 


Correctional  Schools 

By  Samuel  E.  Leonard 
Commissioner  of  Correction 

North  Carolina’s  training  schools  for  delinquent 
children  exist  for  two  reasons — to  give  the  youthful 
offender  a chance  to  develop  in  a new  and  carefully 
controlled  environment,  and  to  give  an  opportunity 
for  working  with  the  children’s  families  during  their 
absence  in  order  to  provide  better  home  conditions 
to  which  they  may  return. 

The  schools  exist  both  as  a protection  to  the  public 
and  as  an  answer  to  special  unmet  needs  of  certain 
children,  some  of  which  needs  they  seek  to  supply. 
They  are  not,  and  should  not  be,  used  as  a last  resort 
in  the  control  of  a difficult  problem.  Correctional 
institutions  should  be  so  equipped  and  staffed  that 
they  will  be  in  a position  to  render  necessary  services 
for  children  with  behavior  problems,  and  commit- 
ment, when  necessary,  should  be  made  immediately 
whether  for  the  first,  second,  or  third  offense. 

The  schools  are  not  schools  for  the  feeble-minded, 
and  feeble-minded  children,  though  delinquent,  are 
not  eligible  for  admission,  according  to  the  statutes. 
North  Carolina  is  greatly  in  need  of  a school  for  the 
defective  delinquent  to  fill  the  gap  between  the  train- 
ing schools  for  delinquents  and  the  institution  for 
the  feeble-minded. 

Despite  the  length  of  time  a child  remains  in  a 
training  school,  he  still  requires  skillful  help  when  he 
returns  to  his  own  home.  In  North  Carolina  the  local 
agency  that  works  with  the  family  in  preparing  it  to 
assume  responsibility  for  helping  the  child  make  a 
good  adjustment  is  the  county  department  of  public 
welfare,  and  it  must  follow  up  the  program  of  train- 
ing received  at  the  school. 

Such  efforts  require  the  closest  of  cooperation  and 
integration  between  the  training  schools  and  the 
county  departments  of  public  welfare,  since  the  work 
of  the  former  in  redirecting  the  child  must  dovetail 
with  the  work  of  the  latter  in  improving  home 
conditions  and  supervising  the  child  on  his  return. 
Only  by  careful  attention  to  the  responsibilities  of 
each  can  this  two-way,  cooperative  program  operate 
successfully.  The  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  through  its  field  social  work  service  assists 
materially  in  this  cooperative  program. 

North  Carolina’s  present  capacity  for  re-training 
1,365  youthful  delinquents  is  not  in  any  need  of 

(Continued  on  Page  2) 
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TUBERCULAR  HOSPITALS 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

If  able,  which  most  are  not,  patients  pay  for  their 
care  in  the  county  institutions.  Admissions  to  the 
state  institutions  pay  in  accordance  with  their 
ability  up  to  $1.50  a day.  Very  few  patients  pay  this 
maximum,  most  paying  50  cents  a day,  while  some 
few  pay  $1.00.  Indigent  patients  are  paid  for  by  the 
county  of  their  residence  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  a 
day,  the  county  itself,  through  the  local  welfare 
department,  determining  the  fact  of  indigency.  The 
welfare  officials  arrange  with  the  county  com- 
missioners for  the  patients’  care  at  the  institution 
and,  when  necessary,  furnish  proper  clothing  and 
transportation. 

The  sanatoria  rely  greatly  on  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  public  welfare  in  getting  word  about 
patients  to  the  families  living  in  out-lying  sections  of 
the  county.  Many  of  these  hard-to-contact  families 
are  Negro.  In  recent  years  the  county  welfare 
departments  have  done  exceptionally  fine  work  in 
bringing  in  the  daily  contacts  of  active  cases  for 
examination  as  to  the  possibility  of  infection. 
Through  this  early  discovery  of  infection  practically 
all  members  of  a family  can  be  easily  cured  or  the 
progress  of  the  disease  arrested. 

Studies  show  that  for  every  tubercular  death 
there  are  nine  or  ten  other  persons  suffering  from 
the  disease.  Based  on  these  figures  the  1,138 
tubercular  deaths  recorded  in  1944  point  to  approx- 
imately 11,380  North  Carolinians  with  lung  infection. 
The  present  rate  of  32  deaths  in  each  100,000  of  the 
state’s  population  is  a remarkable  reduction  from  the 
rate  of  156.4  recorded  in  1915.  This  reduction  can  be 
attributed  to  proper  and  early  care  of  the  disease. 
It  results  in  a financial  saving  to  the  communities  of 
$12,000,000  a year  when  considered  in  regard  to  the 
estimated  statistical  cost  of  $3,000  to  the  locality  for 
each  death  from  tuberculosis. 

Sixty-five  county  health  departments  have  fluro- 
scopes  and  tubercular  clinics  to  which  patients  are 
referred  by  any  doctor  in  the  county.  Most  of  these 
units  also  have  x-ray  facilities.  In  addition  the  state 
sanatoria  provide  an  extension  x-ray  and  consulta- 
tion service.  Through  the  extension  service  more 
than  6,000  chest  photographs  were  taken  in  1944  on 
teachers,  industrial  workers,  high  school  and  college 
students,  food  handlers,  and  personal  servants,  any 


of  whom  might  have  infected  others  with  whom  they 
came  in  daily  contact.  Through  the  consultation 
service  over  1,000  x-rays  a month  are  sent  for 
interpretation  to  the  sanatoria  by  physicians  from 
every  county  in  the  state. 

In  routing  prospective  patients  to  these  facilities, 
the  application  is  sent  by  the  local  health  unit  and 
the  case  referred  to  the  county  department  of  public 
welfare  if  the  patient  is  unable  to  pay  a portion  of  the 
cost.  Seventy  per  cent  of  all  patients  are  paid  for  by 
the  various  counties  through  their  public  welfare 
agencies.  These  offices  also  receive  from  the 
tubercular  hospitals  Christmas  lists  of  needs  of  local 
patients  being  cared  for.  Often  the  breadwinner  of 
the  family  is  the  one  who  is  stricken  and  welfare 
departments  render  valuable  assistance  in  helping 
care  for  the  families  of  such  patients. 

Thus  the  program  of  tubercular  control  is  one  of 
joint  activity  in  which  the  local  health  and  welfare 
units  cooperate  both  in  discovering  and  treating  the 
disease  and  in  routing  advanced  patients  to  state 
facilities  for  surgical  care  and  treatment. 

• 

CORRECTIONAL  SCHOOLS 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

expansion  except  at  Morrison  Training  School  for 
Negro  Boys.  The  war  years,  during  which  it  has 
been  impossible  to  conduct  the  necessary  repair  op- 
erations to  plants  and  buildings,  have,  however, 
brought  the  state  face  to  face  with  the  need  for 
spending  an  estimated  $840,000  in  replacing  out- 
moded or  condemned  buildings  and  equipment. 

In  view  of  the  report  of  the  inspection  of  Samar- 
cand  by  the  State  Fire  Marshal,  the  Board  of 
Correction  and  Training  is  faced  with  the  building  of 
a new  institution  for  white  girls.  The  buildings  are 
of  wooden  construction,  two-story,  and  are  con- 
demned as  to  occupancy  because  of  fire  hazards. 
They  are  temporary  buildings ; they  are  old ; the  up- 
keep is  prohibitive;  they  were  illegally  built;  and 
they  do  not  come  up  to  the  minimum  legal  safety 
requirements. 

To  the  replacement  estimate  must  be  added  $320,- 
000  considered  necessary  to  erect  the  Negro  girls’ 
training  school  which  has  been  established  by  the 
General  Assembly  but  which  has  had  to  operate 
during  the  war  in  temporary  quarters.  An  outlay  of 
approximately  $1,100,000  for  modernization  and  re- 
placement will  put  the  state’s  juvenile  training 
schools  in  first-class  physical  condition. 

A conservative  estimate  of  North  Carolina’s 
capital  investment  in  the  physical  facilities  of  the 
schools  is  $2,698,000,  to  which  could  be  added  the 
$6,000  valuation  of  equipment  at  the  temporary 
Negro  Girls’  School. 

The  physical  plant  is  only  the  shell,  however,  with- 
in which  the  program  of  re-training  youthful  delin- 
quents is  developed.  The  quality  of  the  work  of  each 
institution  is  determined  primarily  by  the  staff.  All 
the  institutions  are  under-staffed  in  terms  of  regular 
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personnel  and  there  is  great  need  of  such  specialists 
as  caseworkers,  teachers  without  other  respon- 
sibilities, and  a psychologist.  Moreover,  increased 
attention  needs  to  be  devoted  to  bringing  all  the 
schools  maintained  by  the  correctional  institutions  up 
to  state  educational  standards  and  to  develop 
facilities  for  correcting  all  remedial  physical  defects 
of  the  boys  and  girls  before  they  are  released. 

At  the  present  time  the  schools  must  call  on  the 
counties  to  assist  in  financing  major  surgical  op- 
erations and  other  health  programs  that  call  for  un- 
usual expenditures.  This  should  not  have  to  be  done, 
and  furthermore,  no  child  should  be  permitted  to 
leave  any  training  school  until  he  has  undergone  a 
careful  and  complete  physical  examination  and  pro- 
nounced physically  fit  insofar  as  the  medical  depart- 
ment can  make  him  so.  To  carry  out  this  directive, 
a large  increase  in  funds  will  be  necessary  in  the 
medical  department  for  both  equipment  and  services. 

The  State  Board  of  Correction  and  Training,  under 
which  the  institutions  have  made  rapid  progress, 
believe  that  increased  funds  for  the  training  program 
are  even  more  essential  than  are  funds  for  buildings 
if  the  institutions  are  to  carry  out  their  respon- 
sibilities for  re-directing  delinquent  boys  and  girls. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  they  are  schools  and 
should  be  staffed  and  operated  as  such.  Each  and 
every  activity  must  be  conducted  on  an  educational- 
retraining  treatment  basis. 

Most  of  these  children  have  been  misfits  in  the 
public  schools.  They  need  especially  prepared 
teachers  whose  salaries  are  necessarily  higher  than 
the  regular  teachers.  They  need  more  personal 
attention,  hence  must  be  in  smaller  classes.  The 
schools  have  a wonderful  opportunity  for  a well- 
balanced  training  program.  They  have  the  academic, 
the  vocational,  a sort  of  theory-apprentice  system 
and  since  the  schools  are  custodial,  the  24-hour  pro- 
gram can  be  adapted  to  the  training  needs  of  the 
children.  The  need  is  the  required  number  of 
qualified  workers. 

Children  coming  before  the  juvenile  courts  in  the 
counties,  whom  it  has  been  decided  will  benefit  from 
a period  at  the  training  institutions,  are  placed  in 
charge  of  the  county  superintendent  of  public  wel- 
fare for  transportation  to  the  school.  Before  any 
boy  or  girl  is  accepted  at  an  institution,  a thorough 
case  study  is  made  and  complete  information  filed 
with  the  school  by  the  home  welfare  department. 
The  school,  in  turn,  sends  reports  on  the  child’s 
progress  under  school  regulations  to  the  county  wel- 
fare superintendent  who  is  thus  in  a position  to  work 
with  the  family  in  preparation  for  the  return  of  the 
boy  or  girl  to  the  community. 

Without  this  transfer  of  information  the  school 
would  be  handicapped  in  handling  the  child  because 
of  insufficient  knowledge  of  his  case.  Without  it  the 
welfare  agency  would  not  be  able  to  try  to  correct 
detrimental  home  conditions  before  the  youth  is 
released  from  the  institution. 

Without  any  change  in  factors  that  contributed 
originally  to  the  youth’s  delinquency,  the  time  spent 
at  the  training  school  would  often  become  valueless. 


By  proper  modification  of  the  home  influences  and 
preparation  of  the  family  to  assume  its  responsibility 
for  the  conduct  of  the  child,  the  months  of  institu- 
tional experience  can  be  solidified  into  a pattern  that 
develops  in  adulthood  into  upstanding,  law-abiding 
citizenship. 

The  fact  that  the  institution  has  complete  control 
of  the  child  after  admission  and  is  not  subject  to 
distracting  influences  in  its  program  of  retraining 
makes  the  work  of  the  school  considerably  easier 
than  that  of  the  welfare  superintendent.  The  county 
official  has  to  take  into  consideration  the  reluctance 
of  the  family  to  alter  its  habits  or  standard  of  living 
to  provide  the  normal,  wholesome  atmosphere 
necessary  for  the  child  after  release  from  the 
institution. 

In  coordinating  the  work  of  the  institutions  with 
the  county  departments  of  public  welfare,  quarterly 
meetings  have  been  arranged  in  which  the  heads  of 
the  schools  get  together  for  discussion  of  their 
mutual  problems.  Occasional  meetings  of  county 
welfare  superintendents  of  the  area  served  by  the 
school  are  held  to  acquaint  the  local  officials  with  the 
facilities  and  policies  of  administration  of  the  institu- 
tions. Any  change  in  administrative  procedure  or  in 
admission  rules  inaugurated  at  the  institutions  is 
sent  immediately  to  all  welfare  departments  and 
juvenile  court  judges  in  each  county  of  the  state. 

Many  persons  still  think  of  schools  for  juvenile 
delinquents  in  terms  of  the  old  ideas  of  reform- 
atories— a concept  which  has  no  place  in  modern 
methods  of  handling  delinquency.  North  Carolina’s 
program  ranks  with  the  best  and  most  modern  in  the 
nation.  There  are  now  five  permanent  training 
schools.  A sixth  is  to  be  built  soon  for  Negro  girls 
thus  giving  boys  and  girls  of  both  races  equal 
facilities — a goal  which  has  been  sought  for  more 
than  a third  of  a century. 

The  student  capacities  are  as  follows:  Stonewall 
Jackson  Training  School,  Concord,  500  white  boys; 
Eastern  Carolina  Training  School,  Rocky  Mount,  180 
white  boys ; Morrison  Training  School,  Hoffman,  250 
Negro  boys;  State  Home  and  Industrial  Training 
School  for  Girls  (Samarcand  Manor),  Eagle  Springs, 
300  white  girls;  Dobbs  Farms,  Kinston,  75  older 
white  girls;  and  State  Training  School  for  Negro 
Girls,  60  girls  in  temporary  quarters  at  Rocky  Mount. 

The  State’s  facilities  for  re-direction  of  youthful 
delinquents  require  both  more  adequate  personnel 
and  physical  improvement.  What  is  needed  just  as 
much  is  a thorough  understanding  by  the  people  of 
each  community  that  a term  at  a training  school  is 
not  alone  sufficient  for  a delinquent  youth.  There 
must  also  be  work  in  the  community  and  with  the 
family  to  alleviate  the  causes  that  led  originally  to 
the  child’s  maladjustment  and  antisocial  behavior. 
The  child  must  be  accepted  back  in  the  community, 
not  as  an  ex-delinquent  but  as  a future  citizen.  He 
must  be  given  work  and  must  be  trusted.  Juvenile 
delinquents  result  when  communities  do  not  make 
adequate  provisions  for  meeting  the  needs  of 
children  and  youth.  The  level  of  any  community  can 
be  determined  by  social  adjustment  of  its  children. 
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Blind  Commission 

By  Roma  S.  Cheek 

Executive  Secretary,  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 

The  various  programs  of  rehabilitation,  prevention 
and  aid  to  the  blind,  with  special  casework  services  in 
North  Carolina,  in  the  past  several  years  have  made 
more  than  1,000  visually  handicapped  people  entirely 
self-supporting  in  more  than  100  different  occupa- 
tions and  43,551  needy  persons  have  been  given 
medical  eye  care.  Of  those  43,551  persons  3,496 
have  thus  been  removed  from  the  classification  of 
blindness.  Between  1,500  and  2,000  other  blind 
persons  in  the  state  now  stand  an  excellent  chance  of 
being  made  self-supporting  and  much  more  blindness 
can  be  prevented  and  vision  conserved. 

There  are  now  7,412  registered  blind  persons  while 
surveys  show  that  the  total  number  of  blind  in  North 
Carolina  would  be  between  9,000  and  10,000  if  the 
registration  were  complete.  Thus  the  ratio  is  be- 
tween three  and  four  blind  persons  for  every  1,000 
sighted  residents  of  the  state. 

In  North  Carolina’s  pattern  of  social  welfare,  all 
state  and  federal  programs  of  assistance  and  re- 
habilitation operate  in  the  communities  through  the 
county  departments  of  public  welfare.  In  work  with 
the  blind  the  Lions  Club,  the  North  Carolina  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  the  North  Carolina  Association 
for  the  Blind,  and  the  county  associations  in  the 
various  communities  represent  most  valuable  re- 
sources. 

The  county  public  welfare  departments  have 
accepted  responsibility  for  referring  and  certifying 
those  eligible  for  the  eye  medical  care  program  and 
those  suitable  for  training  and  employment  in  the 
workshops  and  rehabilitation  programs.  The  cash 
aid  to  the  needy  blind  is  handled  through  the  local 
welfare  agency  by  delegation  of  responsibility  by  the 
board  of  county  commissioners  upon  whom  the  law 
actually  places  the  responsibility.  Special  casework 
services  are  given  the  blind  through  the  welfare 
departments.  These  services  teach  acceptance  and 
adjustment  to  blindness,  follow  up  the  treatment  of 
eye  conditions  and  teach  Braille  and  occupational 
therapy  crafts. 

There  are  five  workshops  throughout  the  state 
operated  by  the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  in 
conjunction  with  the  Lions  Clubs,  and  for  those 
activities  the  county  welfare  departments  serve  as 
the  referral  agencies.  In  all  social  welfare  programs 
affecting  the  blind  there  is  no  age  limit  either  for 
cash  aid  or  for  any  of  the  other  services  offered  by 
the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  or  the  county 
welfare  units. 

A pre-conditioning  center  for  the  blind  was  opened 
at  Greenville  on  October  16,  1945.  This  pioneer  step 
in  North  Carolina  was  made  possible  by  an  ap- 
propriation of  $15,000  set  up  by  the  1945  General 
Assembly  with  the  further  assistance  of  the  Lions 
Clubs  of  the  state.  New  frontiers  will  thus  be  opened 
for  adult  blind  who  are  capable  of  working  but  who 
need  adjustment  to  blindness  in  a working  environ- 


ment and  specific  training  before  they  can  enter  the 
business  and  industrial  world.  The  center  has  a small 
staff  experienced  in  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  and 
capable  of  training  those  persons  who  require  more 
skills  before  they  can  take  up  gainful  employment. 
The  ultimate  goal  of  the  center  is  to  train  and  equip 
the  blind  in  North  Carolina  to  fill  the  jobs  now  open 
to  them. 

For  relief  grants  the  General  Assembly  has  pro- 
vided $149,000  annually  for  disbursement  monthly  to 
needy  and  unemployable  blind.  These  funds  are  paid 
out  through  the  county  welfare  offices  which  co- 
operate with  the  special  case  workers  for  the  blind 
of  the  community  by  providing  a place  of  contact  for 
their  clients.  For  the  programs  of  rehabilitation, 
prevention,  sight  conservation  and  employment  an 
annual  appropriation  of  $92,525  is  provided.  In 
nearly  all  of  these  programs  the  federal  government 
participates  to  a greater  or  lesser  extent  through 
funds  provided  under  the  social  security  and  other 
programs. 

The  county  welfare  departments  refer  children  to 
the  State  Schools  for  the  Blind  and  often  arrange 
for  their  admission,  providing  clothing  and  trans- 
portation when  needed.  Upon  the  welfare  agency 
also  falls  the  duty  of  providing  services  to  these 
blind  children  during  the  summer  months  when  they 
are  home  on  vacation  from  school. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  Lions  Clubs  15 
counties  make  specialized  casework  services  available 
to  all  blind  residents,  while  in  the  other  counties 
services  are  provided  only  for  those  receiving 
financial  aid.  Five  operative  centers  are  maintained 
for  surgical  operations  while  all  approved  hospitals 
of  the  state  are  used  in  the  rehabilitative  medical 
care  program  in  which  community  physicians  are 
used. 

Approximately  400  North  Carolinians  become 
blind  each  year  from  some  cause,  thus  necessitating  a 
continuing  program  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
state  and  local  agencies  involved  in  administration 
of  the  program.  Forty  percent  of  blindness  is  caused 
by  physical  diseases  while  over  a fourth  is  caused 
by  accidents  and  another  fourth  by  eye  conditions. 
Thus  there  will  be  a continuing  need  for  this  portion 
of  North  Carolina’s  broader  welfare  program — a 
need  now  being  met  through  joint  efforts  of  the 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  the  Lions  Clubs,  the 
state  and  county  associations  for  the  blind  and  the 
county  departments  of  public  welfare. 


Probation  Commission 

By  J.  Harry  Sample 
Director  of  Probation 

North  Carolina’s  State-operated  probation  system 
for  adult  offenders  against  the  law  came  into 
existence  in  1937.  Even  before  then  juvenile 
offenders  could  be  placed  on  probation  through  the 
juvenile  courts,  but  extension  of  this  concept  to  the 
Superior  and  County  Courts  provided  for  the  people 
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of  the  State  one  more  resource  in  molding  anti-social 
conduct  into  law-abiding  habits. 

Probation  and  parole  are  often  confused  in  the 
mind  of  the  general  public.  Parole  is  extension  of 
freedom  under  supervision  and  on  certain  conditions 
to  a criminal  after  he  has  been  convicted  and  has 
received  a sentence  and  entered  the  State’s  prison 
system.  Probation  allows  him  to  remain  at  liberty 
after  he  has  been  found  guilty  of  breaking  the  law 
but  without  going  to  prison.  Certain  conditions  are 
imposed  on  a probationer  which,  if  violated,  will  re- 
sult in  revocation  of  his  freedom  and  bring  im- 
position of  a sentence  to  prison.  Both  probation  and 
parole  provide  a controlled  way  of  giving  adult  delin- 
quents a second  chance. 

With  certain  exceptions  probation  of  youthful 
offenders  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  county 
superintendent  of  public  welfare  who  is  the  chief 
probation  officer  for  all  juvenile  courts  in  the  county. 
These  juvenile  offenders  are  neither  considered  nor 
tried  as  criminals.  Children  between  the  ages  of  14 
and  16  who  are  charged  with  offenses  carrying  heavy 
sentences  are  tried  as  adults  and  consequently  are 
supervised  by  the  Probation  Commission,  while 
offenders  over  the  age  of  16  are  considered  as  adults 
under  the  criminal  law. 

Of  the  4,117  North  Carolinians  now  supervised  by 
the  Probation  Commission,  approximately  52  percent 
at  the  present  time  are  21  years  old  or  younger,  but 
very  few  are  under  16  years  of  age.  In  1940,  those 
21  or  under  accounted  for  approximately  57  percent 
of  the  total  number  of  1,611  on  probation.  Of  the 
4,117,  only  482  are  women  while  3,635  are  men. 

The  county  welfare  departments  have  been  in- 
valuable in  helping  with  the  cases  of  the  younger 
probationers.  Department  records  and  information 
are  helpful  to  probation  officials  because  a large 
percentage  of  the  persons  on  probation  have  had 
some  contact,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  welfare 
agency,  either  before  or  after  being  placed  on  pro- 
bation. A great  number  of  probation  cases  come 
from  that  strata  of  society  needing  the  assistance  of 
the  welfare  department  in  one  form  or  another,  so 
that  if  the  individual  himself  is  not  known  to  the 
department  there  may  at  least  be  some  record  of  the 
family  and  its  conditions. 

Before  money  became  plentiful  during  the  war,  it 
was  found  that  the  economic  situation  of  proba- 
tioners was  oftefl  precarious.  Many  requests  went 
from  the  Probation  Commission  to  the  local  welfare 
units  for  help  in  providing  for  a probationer’s  family 
through  financial  aid  to  the  children,  through 
gaining  admission  of  some  member  to  an  institution, 
or  through  other  specialized  services.  Recommenda- 
tions were  asked  for  transmittal  to  the  county  health 
unit  to  aid  in  clearing  up  many  unwholesome  home 
conditions. 

An  offender  cannot  be  rehabilitated  and  given  a 
second  chance  unless  whatever  aid  is  necessary  is 
given  dependent  members  of  his  family.  While  pro- 
bation officials  can  supervise  his  conduct,  proper 
food,  clothing  and  shelter  for  the  family  must  be  pro- 
vided by  some  agency  in  the  community  if  the  pro- 


bationer is  unable  to  meet  their  needs.  This  respon- 
sibility falls  to  the  lot  of  the  county  welfare  depart- 
ment, and  in  every  request  for  such  aid  by  the  Pro- 
bation Commission  these  local  units  have  done  all 
that  is  possible  to  put  the  probationer’s  family  and 
home  in  a condition  where  he  will  feel  that  he  really 
is  being  helped  to  better  ways  of  living. 

Realizing  the  value  of  probation  in  controlling 
crime  in  their  communities,  the  legislative  committee 
of  the  State  Association  of  County  Superintendents 
of  Public  Welfare  requested  in  1939  that  cooperation 
with  probation  officials  be  written  into  the  law  out- 
lining the  duties  of  welfare  officers.  This  co- 
operation had  been  freely  given,  however,  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Probation  Commission  in  1937. 

In  eight  years  13,000  adult  North  Carolinians  have 
been  given  a second  chance  through  probation  by  the 
higher  courts  of  the  State.  Had  this  not  been  offered 
these  men  and  women,  many  of  them  would  have 
developed  into  permanent  offenders  against  the  law 
and  the  crime  rate  would  have  risen.  Thus  the  34 
probation  officers  and  clerks  operating  in  the  14 
district  offices  of  the  State  have  given  in  eight  years 
approximately  one  percent  of  the  population  of 
North  Carolina  another  chance  at  being  law-abiding, 

useful,  self-supporting  citizens. 



Vocational  Retraining 

By  Lt.  Col.  Charles  H.  Warren 
State  Director  of  V ocational  Rehabilitation 

Two  special  programs  for  the  physically  handi- 
capped are  operated  in  North  Carolina  at  the  present 
time — one  under  the  direction  of  the  state  govern- 
ment and  the  other  under  supervision  of  the  Veterans 
Administration — and  the  work  of  each  doubtless  will 
be  considerably  expanded  after  the  war. 

The  Veterans  Administration  operates  under  the 
authority  of  Public  Laws  No.  16  and  No.  346  of  the 
federal  statutes  for  service  to  the  thousands  of  Tar 
Heel  veterans  returning  from  all  theaters  of  war. 
Funds  for  the  programs  for  veterans  will  be  based 
upon  the  number  of  ex-soldiers  to  be  served  and,  for 
a number  of  years,  will  undoubtedly  amount  to 
several  million  dollars. 

From  a small  beginning  in  1920,  North  Carolina 
has  progressed  in  its  state-operated  program  from  a 
staff  composed  of  a supervisor  and  a secretary  to  a 
field  staff  of  15  professional  counselors,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Public  Law  No.  113  further 
expansion  is  contemplated. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  3,733  active  cases  in 
North  Carolina.  Since  the  program  began  operating 
in  1920,  there  has  been  a total  of  15,005  persons  who 
have  been  given  the  assistance  necessary  to  qualify 
them  for  and  help  them  obtain  employment. 

In  servicing  these  cases  close  working  relation- 
ships have  been  established  with  numerous  private 
organizations  as  well  as  with  federal,  state  and  local 
government  agencies.  Possibly  the  most  valuable 
co-worker  is  the  county  superintendent  of  public 
welfare  whose  office  through  the  years  has  been  a 
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place  of  contact  between  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
counselors  and  their  clients.  The  county  department 
of  public  welfare  has  also  been  a valuable  source  of 
referral  of  cases  eligible  for  rehabilitation.  Prac- 
tically every  county  department  in  the  state  has  a 
number  of  its  cases  under  treatment  through  voca- 
tional rehabilitation. 

Any  service  necessary  to  prepare  a disabled  person 
for  work  is  available  to  him  if  the  correction  of  his 
vocational  handicap  will  make  him  employable  and 
able  to  contribute  to  his  own  support  and  that  of  his 
family. 

The  public  welfare  department  is  used  as  an 
investigating  agency  in  determining  the  client’s 
actual  need  and  reports  the  facts  in  each  case  to  the 
Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  but  without 
recommendations.  Economic  need  must  be  estab- 
lished for  all  services  other  than  medical  examination 
and  training,  including  counseling,  guidance  and 
placement  in  employment. 

Occasionally  families  receiving  aid  to  dependent 
children  funds  are  found  in  which  the  father  can  be 
helped  to  support  the  family  after  having  taken 
advantage  of  vocational  rehabilitation  services. 
While  he  is  receiving  treatment  and  training  for  his 
employment  the  cash  grant  from  welfare  sources  is 
continued  each  month  as  partial  support  for  the 
family.  After  the  father  is  established  -in  suitable 
employment,  this  public  assistance  grant  can  be  dis- 
continued and  the  funds  used  to  help  other  children 
in  need.  In  other  cases  the  mother  or  an  older 
child  may  receive  the  services  and  later  take  over 
support  of  the  family. 

In  those  instances  requiring  hospitalization  beyond 
the  period  permitted  for  rehabilitation  the  county 
department  of  public  welfare  is  asked  to  provide 
funds  from  the  county’s  allocation  for  hospitalization 
or  medical  care  purposes.  Certain  operations  re- 
quiring considerable  convalescense  before  returning 
to  employment  likewise  are  the  responsibility  of  the 
welfare  unit  in  providing  assistance  until  the  in- 
dividual is  able  to  return  to  work. 

The  value  of  rehabilitation  services  in  saving 
money  for  taxpayers  can  readily  be  seen  by  com- 
paring the  annual  cost  of  $300,000  in  supporting 
disabled  persons  with  the  cost  in  1944  of  $147,000 
for  rehabilitating  1,000  persons.  The  estimated  1944 
earnings  of  those  1,000  persons  was  $1,768,000. 

From  an  employer’s  standpoint  the  records  show 
that  rehabilitated  workers  used  on  the  right  jobs 
do  the  work  as  well  as,  and  often  better  than,  persons 
who  have  not  had  physical  handicaps.  They  also 
stay  on  the  job  better  and  are  better  insurance  risks 
than  other  workers  because  they  are  involved  in 
fewer  accidents. 

From  the  public  welfare  standpoint,  vocational 
rehabilitation  is  a basic  resource  for  helping  needy 
individuals  and  their  families  to  become  self- 
supporting.  Thus  vocational  rehabilitation  leads  to 
family  rehabilitation. 
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Selective  Service 

The  armed  services  found  that  many  of  the  men 
sent  to  them  for  training  in  the  art  of  war  could  not 
stand  the  mental  strain  of  actual  combat.  These 
men  cost  the  government  a great  deal  of  money  in 
training  and  equipment  and  their  subsequent 
emotional  crack-up  in  battle  has  a detrimental  effect 
upon  the  morale  of  those  fighting  on  each  side  of 
them. 

Hence  the  authorities  sought  to  weed  out  before 
induction  those  youth  of  the  nation  who  had  at  one 
time  in  their  lives  been  inmates  of  mental  institu- 
tions or  of  juvenile  correction  schools  if  such  ex- 
periences were  likely  to  affect  their  adjustment  to  a 
piilitary  regime.  It  was  realized  that  the  State  and 
the  county  public  welfare  departments  were  the 
agencies  best  equipped  to  obtain  the  necessary  in- 
formation. 

Consequently  in  July  1943  a program  was  under- 
taken for  screening  every  prospective  inductee  be- 
fore he  was  sent  to  the  mobilization  center.  Since 
that  time  48,565  selectees  have  been  screened  by  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  for  the  North 
Carolina  Selective  Service  System. 

The  state  welfare  office  maintains  a card  file  of 
inmates  of  the  state’s  mental  and  correctional  in- 
stitutions and  this  file  was  checked  for  any  former 
connection  of  each  selectee  with  such  institutions. 
Out  of  the  total  number  of  48,565  selectees  screened 
since  the  beginning  of  the  program,  and  up  to  June 
30,  1945,  records  were  found  involving  331  individ- 
uals. This  information  was  sent  immediately  to  the 
local  selective  service  boards  for  consideration  in 
determining  their  cases.  All  cards  on  which  no  in- 
formation was  available  in  the  state  office  were  sent 
by  that  agency  directly  to  the  county  welfare  depart- 
ments for  any  information  available  in  those  offices. 
A few  additional  cases  were  screened  from  this 
group. 

Thus  out  of  the  total  48,565  cases  screened  through 
June  30,  1945  there  were  comparatively  few  on 
which  information  was  definitely  reported  which 
might  have  a bearing  on  their  classification.  These 
figures  include  applicants  for  the  Woman’s  Army 
Corps  which  the  Army  Recruiting  Service  in  1941  re- 
quested the  welfare  department  to  screen. 

In  addition  the  Selective  Service  System  regards 
the  county  welfare  department  as  its  source  in 
verifying  claims  of  family  dependency  and  in- 
vestigating requests  for  discharges  on  the  grounds 
of  hardship  due  to  financial  dependency. 

Not  equipped  either  through  sufficient  staff,  time 
or  specialized  training  in  the  social  work  field 
necessary  in  this  type  of  work,  the  Selective  Service 
Local  Boards  were  glad  to  make  use  of  the  facilities 
afforded  in  this  work  by  the  welfare  units.  Personal 
interviews  and  thorough  study  were  necessary  in  all 
cases  where  youth  seek  deferment  because  of  the 
need  for  their  services  in  their  homes  as  essential  to 
the  support  of  their  relatives. 

In  neither  the  dependency  investigations  nor  in  the 
screening  program  did  the  welfare  officials  make  any 
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recommendations  whatsoever  as  to  the  disposition  of 
the  cases,  but  instead  merely  reported  the  facts  ob- 
tained from  study  for  decision  and  action  exclusively 
by  the  Selective  Service  Local  Boards. 

General  J.  Van  B.  Metts,  the  State  Director  of 
Selective  Service,  stated  that  until  the  Selective 
Service  program  ends,  it  will  continue  to  make  use  of 
the  public  welfare  facilities  in  North  Carolina  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible.  Public  officials  believe  co- 
operation of  this  sort  between  military  and  civilian 
agencies  did  much  toward  winning  the  war. 

• 

School  Attendance 

By  Clyde  A.  Erwin 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

North  Carolina’s  program  of  elementary  education 
for  all  its  youth  cannot  be  effective  without  an 
adequate  program  of  regular  school  attendance  of 
children  during  the  nine  months  school  term.  When 
the  first  compulsory  school  attendance  law  was 
passed  in  1907  the  required  term  of  school  was  only 
sixteen  weeks,  attendance  being  compulsory  only 
after  the  people  voted  for  it.  At  that  time  there  was 
no  provision  for  transportation  of  pupils  to  modern 
consolidated  buildings  in  rural  areas,  with  all  the 
advantages  these  institutions  now  afford  in  instruc- 
tional service,  space  and  equipment. 

The  length  of  the  school  term  has  been  greatly 
extended,  however,  until  now  every  child  has  the 
opportunity  of  attending  a school  having  a nine 
months’  term.  The  compulsory  school  attendance 
law,  too,  has  been  improved  and  finally  extended  to 
fifteen  years  for  1945-46  and  to  sixteen  years  for 
1946-47  and  thereafter.  Whether  any  higher  goal 
will  be  developed  after  that  remains  for  the  coming 
years  and  the  wishes  and  demands  of  the  people. 

North  Carolina  is  the  only  state  in  the  nation  that 
has  a school  system  of  12  grades  operating  for  nine 
months  of  the  year  almost  entirely  at  the  expense  of 
the  state  government.  Annually  its  fleet  of  4,185 
school  buses  carries  approximately  333,800  children 
15,500,600  miles  during  the  school  term  from  points 
near  their  homes  to  the  consolidated  schools.  The 
state’s  educational  system,  including  its  transporta- 
tion facilities,  now  represents  an  investment  of 
$129,000,000  in  buildings,  equipment  and  vehicles 
and  is  operated  at  a cost  of  approximately  $50,000,- 
000  a year. 

To  get  the  fullest  return  from  this  investment  and 
this  operating  cost,  all  children  of  the  State  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  21  who  have  not  completed  high 
school  should  take  advantage  of  the  full  school  term. 
Those  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  15 
(16  after  this  year)  should,  in  accordance  with  the 
law,  be  required  to  attend  school,  unless  they  are 
excused  under  the  rules  and  regulations  governing 
compulsory  attendance  as  adopted  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education. 

Parents  themselves  can  do  the  most  toward 
making  certain  that  their  children  are  in  school  for 
the  required  number  of  hours  each  day.  Failure  to 


attend  school  would  be  permitted  only  when  there  is 
a valid  excuse  such  as  illness  or  other  unavoidable 
causes.  The  school  law  definitely  places  upon 
parents  or  guardians  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that 
their  children  attend  school  regularly  and  provides  a 
penalty  of  a fine  for  continued  failure  to  do  so. 

In  every  county  of  the  state,  court  officials  are 
familiar  with  certain  families  of  the  community  who 
are  charged  each  year  with  wilful  failure  to  send 
their  children  to  school.  There  are  certain  instances 
in  which  families  may  not  be  able  to  provide  the 
proper  clothing  for  their  children  in  view  of  limited 
family  income.  Because  of  this  they  may  hesitate  to 
send  their  children  to  school  regularly,  but  for  cases 
like  this  the  county  board  of  education  may,  under 
the  law,  give  up  to  $10  a month  during  the  school 
term  to  help  keep  the  child  properly  clothed. 

The  county  department  of  public  welfare  also  will 
cooperate  in  this  respect  and  provide,  within  limita- 
tions of  funds  available  for  that  purpose,  whatever 
aid  it  can  for  the  child.  The  welfare  agency  has 
money  contributed  by  the  county,  the  state,  and  the 
national  governments  to  give  certain  relatives  with 
whom  the  child  is  living  financial  asistance  for  the 
child  as  long  as  the  child  remains  in  school  up  until 
18  years  of  age.  Those  funds  are  provided  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  for  aid  to  dependent  children 
when  there  is  loss  of  the  normal  breadwinner.  For 
example,  if  only  the  mother  remains  to  support  her 
family,  she  will  not  have  to  keep  the  oldest  child  out 
of  school  to  care  for  the  younger  ones  during  the 
hours  she  might  be  working.  These  funds  for  aiding 
dependent  children  will  be  available  as  long  as  the 
children  of  school  age  continue  their  education.  This 
assistance  may  be  obtained  by  application  to  the 
superintendent  of  public  welfare  in  the  county. 

Recent  modifications  in  the  law  permit  school  units 
to  set  up  special  officers  to  check  truancy  and 
absence  cases  and  provided  for  their  pay  through 
fines  or  other  local  funds.  Some  school  units  have 
taken  advantage  of  this  new  law  and  others,  doubt- 
less, will  do  so  in  the  future.  In  most  North  Carolina 
counties,  however,  the  county  welfare  superintendent 
is  still  the  chief  school  attendance  officer. 

In  the  years  following  the  first  world  war  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools  in  all  except  a few 
more  populous  localities  of  North  Carolina,  was  also 
the  superintendent  of  public  welfare;  and  from  this 
time  on  one  of  the  duties  of  the  welfare  head  was 
enforcement  of  school  attendance.  In  those  in- 
stances where  the  two  jobs  were  combined,  it  was 
not  difficult  for  the  welfare  superintendent  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  truancy  cases  because  they  were 
daily  brought  to  his  attention  in  his  school  duties. 
With  the  expansion  of  both  the  public  education  and 
the  public  welfare  programs  in  the  state  in  the  past 
few  years,  however,  the  problem  of  enforcing  school 
attendance  has  been  increasingly  greater.  Where  no 
special  attendance  officer  has  been  employed  the 
educational  system  has  relied  on  the  welfare  units 
to  handle  truancy  cases. 

Sometime  in  the  future,  no  doubt,  a more  effective 
enforcement  system  will  be  worked  out  in  North 
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Carolina,  but  until  that  is  done  the  county  welfare 
departments  will  share  with  the  schools  and  special 
officers  the  job  of  keeping  North  Carolina’s  youth  in 
the  classrooms.  Parents  will  help  greatly  in  taking 
care  of  this  problem  by  assuming  their  share  of 
responsibility  in  making  certain  that  their  children 
are  in  school  or  that  they  have  a reasonable  excuse 
for  not  being  there.  North  Carolina  public  schools 
offer  our  youth  an  opportunity  for  advancement  that 
should  not  be  disregarded,  if  the  boys  and  girls  of  to- 
day are  to  develop  into  the  leaders  of  the  common- 
wealth tomorrow.  Regular  school  attendance  by 
each  boy  and  girl  is  the  first  step  in  getting  the  most 
out  of  the  opportunity  which  the  school  provides. 


Crippled  Children 

By  Dr.  G.  M.  Cooper 
Assistant  State  Health  Officer 

The  program  offering  service  to  crippled  children 
in  North  Carolina  could  not  be  operated  nearly  as 
effectively  as  it  is  if  it  were  not  for  the  well-developed 
cooperative  efforts  between  the  local  health  and  wel- 
fare departments  and  the  clinics  established  at 
strategic  centers  throughout  the  state. 

Begun  in  1918,  but  expanded  and  enlarged  under 
Social  Security  in  1986,  the  program  for  orthopedic 
correction,  maternal  and  child  health,  and  dental 
repair  now  brings  $175,000  of  federal  money  into 
North  Carolina  annually.  For  these  same  programs 
the  General  Assembly  sets  aside  $62,900  annually. 
Federal  money  allotted  to  crippled  children  runs  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $100,000  a year,  two-thirds  of 
which  is  spent  for  hospital  charges  and  surgeon’s 
fees. 

Two  other  sources  of  funds  are  the  North  Carolina 
League  for  Crippled  Children  and  the  infantile 
paralysis  drives  in  each  county,  supervised  by  the 
North  Carolina  chapter  of  the  National  Infantile 
Paralysis  Fundation.  These  two  private  sources 
provide  assistance  in  the  purchase  of  artificial  limbs 
and  supplement  our  program  in  various  other  ways. 

Any  child  in  North  Carolina,  regardless  of  race 
or  economic  status,  can  have  a free  examination  at 
one  of  the  18  clinics  operated  by  the  Crippled 
Children  s Service  of  the  division  of  preventive 
medicine  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  in  conjunction 
with  the  vocational  rehabilitation  department  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  The  re- 
habilitation agency  assists  any  employable  person 
over  16  regardless  of  age,  but  the  law  restricts 
services  to  crippled  children  to  those  under  21  years 
of  age. 

Many  of  the  cases  are  discovered  by  public  health 
nurses  who  go  all  over  the  counties  in  their  regular 
work  of  providing  postnatal  care  to  maternity  cases 
and  infant  care  to  children  and  prenatal  care  to 
expectant  mothers.  Because  of  the  scope  of  their 
activities  they  discover  most  of  their  cases  early. 
In  many  other  instances,  cases  are  located  by  the 
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county  welfare  departments  when  they  are  asked  for 
service  of  some  type.  These  are  cases  that  have  not 
sought  public  health  facilities  and  they  are  sent  to 
the  clinics  which  are  now  located  so  that  any  child 
is  within  50  miles  of  the  free  examination  service  by 
thoroughly  trained  orthopedic  specialists.  In  the 
seven  counties  in  which  there  is  no  public  health 
department,  the  program  is  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  county  department  of  public  welfare  to  get  the 
children  to  the  clinics. 

Upon  the  public  welfare  agency  falls  the  respon- 
sibility of  determining  financial  need  in  those  cases 
in  which  a family  is  unable  to  pay  for  treatment  or 
to  meet  the  purchase  price  of  artificial  limbs.  Coop- 
eration between  the  health  and  welfare  departments 
is  necessary  to  make  certain  that  those  able  to  pay 
for  treatment  do  so,  and  that  the  county  itself  pays 
its  part  in  those  cases  involving  county  responsibility 
for  care.  Often  it  is  the  welfare  agency  that  pro- 
vides for  hospitalization  or  artificial  appliances  when 
the  patient’s  family  is  unable  to  meet  the  cost. 

Working  together  the  county  public  health  depart- 
ment and  the  county  department  of  public  welfare  j 
seek  to  expand  the  program  to  the  point  where  every 
child  in  need  of  treatment  will  receive  proper  care,  j 
Then  new  cases  can  be  handled  promptly  and  in  time  \ 
to  bring  about  recovery  to  the  fullest  possible  extent. 

This  program  of  physical  rehabilitation  of  children 
will  show  its  full  value  in  years  to  come  through  the  i 
income  the  former  patients  earn  in  support  of  them- 
selves and  their  families  and  through  the  contribu- 
tion their  work  makes  to  the  commerce  and  industry 
of  the  State. 


RECENT  STAFF  CHANGES 

State  staff'.  J.  M.  Neese,  inspector  for  the  division  of  insti- 
tutions and  corrections,  died  in  Lumberton  while  on  a field 
trip.  Dr.  Ralph  T.  Hinton,  Jr.,  of  Illinois,  has  joined  the  staff 
as  senior  psychologist  with  the  division  of  psychiatric  and 
psychological  services. 

County  superintendents  appointed : Grace  B.  Knowles,  Per- 
quimans; Marion  L.  Shepard,  Pamlico;  Barrow  Tilson  Fleet- 
wood,  Henderson;  Gerard  J.  Anderson,  Alamance;  B.  B. 
Flowers,  Caswell;  Mrs.  Laura  M.  Starling,  Onslow;  Charles  E. 
White,  Brunswick;  Mrs.  Eliza  Shaw,  Scotland. 

New  easeioork  supervisors'.  Charlotte  Hodges,  Richmond; 
Marjorie  R.  Pearce,  Wake. 

Caseworkers'.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Harkey,  Orange;  Nan  J. 
Northam,  Dare;  Mrs.  Edna  F.  Breece,  Cabarrus;  Mrs.  Katherina 
Robinson,  Gaston;  Mary  Inez  Benthall,  Edgecombe;  Mrs. 
Martha  Cottingham,  Robeson;  Mable  B.  Wortham,  Wake;  Lucy 
P.  Burt,  Franklin;  Mrs.  Beatrice  H.  Allen,  Iredell;  Mary  K. 
Ferrell,  Wilkes;  Stanley  I.  Hirsch,  Lenoir;  Addie  Huske, 
Cumberland. 

Casework  assistants:  Lucy  C.  Farmer,  Richmond;  Mrs 
Elizabeth  M.  Martin,  Mecklenburg;  H.  B.  Thomas,  Pender; 
Mrs.  Ruth  C.  Maynard,  Harnett;  Clara  Mauldin,  Mecklenburg; 
Louise  Miller,  Forsyth;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  R.  Hill,  Transylvania; 
Mrs.  Lottie  Kesler,  Onslow;  Mrs.  Annie  Clodfelter,  Davidson; 
Hallie  M.  Coppedge,  Granville;  Margaret  R.  Johnson,  Wayne; 
Harold  Hoffman,  Union;  B.  B.  C.  Kesler,  Onslow;  Kathryn  L. 
Clayton,  Avery;  Laura  Nell  Schrum,  Catawba;  Mary  Friddle, 
Stokes. 

Resignations,  superintendents:  Mrs.  Agnes  Cashion,  Gaston; 
Mrs.  Maude  Phelps,  Brunswick;  William  Perkins,  Chowan; 
Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Perry,  Perquimans. 
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Mobilization  of  Community 
Resources  for  Children 

By  Governor  R.  Gregg  Cherry 

Some  thirty-four  years  ago,  seven  people  met  in 
the  office  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  capital 
city  of  North  Carolina  to  discuss  the  formation  of  a 
state-wide  association  of  organizations  interested  in 
various  phases  of  social  welfare.  From  that  initial 
meeting  in  September  1912  there  developed  the 
North  Carolina  Conference  for  Social  Service.  The 
first  meeting  of  the  Conference  held  in  February 
1913,  had  311  members  enrolled;  three  months  later 
the  membership  had  grown  to  542.  Dr.  Clarence  Poe 
of  Raleigh,  first  president  of  the  Conference,  stated 
its  purpose  well.  Its  aim,  he  said,  is  “to  have  the 
population  of  the  State  the  best  equipped  in  the 
nation  and  to  insure  here  and  now  an  environment  of 
physical,  mental  and  moral  healthfulness  that  will 
prevent  human  waste  and  make  for  the  fullest 
development  of  every  individual  within  its  borders.” 

Both  national  and  state  interests  have  been 
reflected  in  the  themes  of  the  Conference’s  annual 
meetings.  With  such  an  organization  to  stimulate 
the  State’s  social  consciousness,  North  Carolina  has 
become  a national  leader  in  all  aspects  of  social  wel- 
fare. 

As  the  nation  in  the  early  1930’s  became  more 
social-welfare  conscious,  the  North  Carolina  Con- 
ference for  Social  Service  continued  its  earlier  broad 
concept  of  public  service  and  its  campaigns  for  im- 
provement of  social  conditions  generally.  The 
present  constitution  of  the  Conference,  which  was 
adopted  in  1934,  stated  that  its  purpose  is  “to 
eliminate  and  foster  movements  for  social  better- 
ment in  North  Carolina  and  to  coordinate  the 
activities  of  citizens,  social  workers,  and  public 
officials  generally.”  That  is  exactly  what  must  be 
done  to  bring  our  program  of  social  welfare  to  the 
highest  possible  plane  of  service  to  all  people  of  our 
communities  in  need  of  the  services  that  can  be 
given.  Such  cooperation  must  be  had  if  we  are  to 
develop  new  services  to  meet  new  problems  as  they 
arise. 

The  theme  of  this  present  conference — “Mobiliza- 
tion of  Community  Resources  for  Children  and 
Youth” — should  be  a guide  for  every  public-spirited 
citizen  of  North  Carolina.  The  State  has  given 
much  attention  to  conservation  and  development  of 
its  natural  resources  and  to  the  building  of  its 
industrial  capacity.  At  the  same  time  there  has 
been  realization  of  the  need  for  conservation  and 
development  of  human  resources.  Thus,  the  social 
programs  of  the  State  have  been  emphasized  along' 
with  the  stress  upon  economic  progress.  The  two 
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must  go  hand  in  hand  for  the  quality  of  our  people 
is  the  determining  factor  in  the  life  of  the  State. 

A major  index  of  the  level  of  any  society  is  the 
extent  of  its  concern  for  the  welfare  of  its  children 
and  youth.  By  and  large  the  more  backward  a 
civilization,  or  a State,  the  more  limited  the  govern- 
mental protection  and  opportunities  provided  for  the 
rising  generation.  Hence,  it  is  pertinent  to  evaluate, 
in  terms  of  the  Conference  theme,  what  North  Caro- 
lina is  doing,  and  should  do,  for  its  children  and 
youth. 

Let  us  look  first  at  education.  For  all  its  children, 
North  Carolina  has  provided  a graded  school  system 
second  to  none  in  the  southern  states.  Equal 
opportunities  have  been  provided  for  white  and 
Negro  children.  North  Carolina  is  the  only  State 
in  the  nation  supporting  from  State  funds  a 12-grade, 
nine  months  period  of  education  for  all  children. 
And — I am  proud  to  say  that  it  is  occurring  during 
my  administration — the  maximum  age  of  compulsory 
school  attendance  is  being  raised  to  sixteen  years. 

Practical  courses  in  agriculture,  in  home  eco- 
nomics, and  in  other  vocational  subjects  are  in- 
creasingly being  developed  for  those  who  will  not 
pursue  formal  education  beyond  high  school  because 
of  economic  or  other  circumstances.  I have  con- 
sistently emphasized  the  need  for  expansion  of  op- 
portunity for  vocational  training  directly  geared  to 
the  employment  opportunities  of  our  own  developing 
industrial  and  agricultural  areas  of  specialization, 
and  progress  is  being  made  in  that  direction. 

For  those  youths  who  go  to  college  we  have  a great 
State-supported  University,  together  with  a number 
of  other  institutions  for  higher  learning  maintained 
at  strategic  locations  in  various  sections  of  the  State. 
In  many  fields  the  training  afforded  North  Carolina 
boys  and  girls  through  these  institutions  ranks  first 
in  the  United  States. 

In  recognizing  the  State’s  contribution  in  the  field 
of  education,  however,  we  are  unmindful  of  the  gaps 
to  be  filled,  particularly  in  the  public  school  program. 
We  are  still  too  far  down  the  list  of  States  on  many 
of  the  indices  of  educational  opportunity.  Moreover, 
we  have  geared  our  program  to  date,  and  rightly  so, 
to  the  average  child.  We  should  now,  however, 
devote  increased  attention  to  the  exceptional  child — 
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to  the  child  who,  from  the  point  of  view  of  social  and 
physical  development,  belongs  in  a public  school  but 
who  must  have  special  facilities  and  attention 
because  of  poor  eyesight,  or  defective  hearing,  or 
delicate  health,  or  orthopedic  impairments,  or  back- 
ward mental  development.  There  is  a gap  to  be  filled 
between  the  so-called  average  child  and  the  child 
whose  handicap  is  so  severe  that  he  requires  in- 
stitutional care.  I refer  to  the  type  of  child  who  so 
often  comes  to  the  attention  of  a social  agency.  At 
the  same  time  we  must  be  at  least  equally  aware  of 
the  children  with  superior  abilities,  the  group  from 
which  the  future  leadership  of  the  State  will  so 
largely  come.  Until  there  are  comparable  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  all  children  and  youth  in 
terms  of  their  varying  abilities,  the  State’s  educa- 
tional structure  will  be  incomplete. 

In  the  field  of  health,  the  State  has  also  provided 
extensive  facilities.  Through  the  public  health  pro- 
gram there  are  clinics,  for  example,  to  advise 
prospective  mothers  with  newborn  babies.  There 
are  statewide  laws  regarding  health  and  sanitation 
and  compulsory  immunization  against  contagious 
diseases.  There  are  quarantine  restrictions  where- 
by children  are  prevented  from  carrying  childhood 
diseases  into  the  schoolroom  and  among  their  neigh- 
bors. There  are  special  clinics  for  crippled  children 
and  for  children  who  have,  or  are  threatened  with, 
tuberculosis.  Supplementing  these  and  other  clinic 
facilities  are  a variety  of  State-supported  institutions 
for  the  treatment  of  special  types  of  illness  or 
physical  handicap.  To  the  present  list  of  institu- 
tions there  is  shortly  to  be  added  another,  when 
building  can  be  resumed,  devoted  to  the  care  and 
treatment  of  a special  group  of  children,  namely 
those  with  spastic  ailments. 

In  related  areas  we  have  the  dental  clinics  in  our 
public  schools.  Most  recently  we  have  been  stress- 
ing such  matters  as  health  education  and  nutrition 
and  school  lunches  as  essential  components  in  a pro- 
gram designed  to  provide  a healthier  population. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
we  took  important  forward  steps  which  should  lead 
in  the  years  ahead  to  adequate  medical  care  and 
hospital  facilities  for  all  the  people,  including  young 
and  old.  It  is  particularly  important  that  in  expand- 
ing our  facilities  we  give  especial  attention  to  the 
health  needs  of  our  lower  income  groups,  the  groups 
that  are  today  producing  such  a large  proportion  of 


the  future  population  of  the  State.  Too  often,  in 
dealing  with  the  health  needs  of  children,  the  major 
emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  diagnosis  and 
locating  problems.  It  is  essential  that  our  programs 
be  so  expanded  that  necessary  remedial  work, 
whether  the  problem  be  chronic  or  acute,  be  carried 
out.  The  State  must  accept  its  full  responsibility 
when  parents  or  community  cannot  provide  essential 
care.  If  we  had  had  a comprehensive  program  for 
the  correction  of  physical  defects  among  our  children 
and  youth,  we  would  have  materially  reduced  the 
rejections  by  Selective  Service  Boards.  We  would 
have  today  a young  adult  population  with  better 
average  general  health. 

Just  in  its  beginning  is  a State-sponsored  program 
to  provide  guidance  in  filling  the  leisure  hours  of 
youth  with  wholesome,  character-building  recreation. 
North  Carolina  is  the  first  State  in  the  union  to 
recognize  this  responsibility  with  appropriations 
from  the  State  treasury.  Many  communities  are 
deeply  concerned  over  the  need  for  more  adequate 
facilities  for  children  and  young  people.  It  is 
appropriate  that  they  be  given  information  and  con- 
structive guidance  through  a State  agency.  At  the 
same  time  the  State  has  another  interest  in  recrea- 
tion in  terms  of  provision  of  adequate  recreational 
facilities  for  the  boys  and  girls  who  reside  in  the 
various  State  institutions,  whether  on  a temporary 
or  relatively  permanent  basis. 

In  the  area  of  governmental  activity  specifically 
designated  as  public  welfare,  this  Conference  has 
from  its  beginning  provided  constructive  planning 
and  effective  leadership.  Because  of  the  great  con- 
cern for  social  services  for  children,  North  Carolina 
was  one  of  the  early  States  to  develop  a mother’s  aid 
program.  This  in  turn  was  replaced  by  the  aid  to 
dependent  children  program  when  Federal  financial 
participation  became  available.  We  have  made 
marked  progress  in  the  area  of  State  responsibility 
for  financial  help  for  our  neediest  children  but,  as  I 
have  emphasized  from  time  to  time,  we  shall  not 
have  met  our  full  responsibility  as  a State  until  the 
basic  needs  of  all  dependent  children  are  provided. 
This  involves  both  financial  provision  for  adequate 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter  for  needy  children  and 
equalization  of  opportunity  for  having  needs  met 
throughout  the  State.  We  do  not  have  equalization 
of  opportunity  for  adequate  food  and  clothing  when 
we  have  a range  in  average  grants  to  families  of 
dependent  children  in  March  1946  from  a low  of 
$16.25  in  one  county  to  a high  of  $42.81  in  another 
county. 

Not  only  must  there  be  equalization  in  the  meeting 
of  welfare  needs,  but  also  we  must  realize  that 
children  who  are  cold  or  hungry  cannot  profit  fully 
from  the  other  programs  which  have  been  discussed. 
A child  who  comes  to  school  without  adequate  break- 
fast cannot  take  full  advantage  of  our  public  school 
opportunities.  No  matter  how  well-developed  our 
health  facilities,  malnourished  children  will  not  be 
healthy  children.  In  other  words,  a grant  program 
for  dependent  children  with  no  other  means  of  ade- 
quate support  provides  an  essential  foundation  to  all 
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other  programs  for  the  physical  and  mental  develop- 
ment of  our  boys  and  girls. 

Again  in  the  welfare  field  the  State  has  developed 
needed  institutional  facilities.  Foremost  in  meeting 
special  needs  of  children  are  State  facilities  for  the 
feebleminded  and  for  the  delinquent.  Although  the 
present  facilities  for  feebleminded  children  are  most 
inadequate,  the  State  is  already  committed  to 
doubling  provisions  for  feebleminded  white  children 
and  to  its  first  institution  for  feebleminded  Negro 
children,  when  building  becomes  feasible. 

While  the  number  of  institutions  for  delinquent 
children  appears  adequate,  a permanent  location  for 
the  school  for  delinquent  Negro  girls  must  be  found. 
Moreover,  the  physical  facilities  of  the  other  training 
schools  need  some  improvement.  Yet,  in  all  of  our 
institutional  programs  for  children  the  constant  and 
basic  emphasis  must  be  not  upon  buildings  as  such, 
but  rather  upon  the  children  needing  care.  Provision 
must  be  made  for  the  best  possible  personnel,  realiz- 
ing that  children  and  their  human  needs  are  the 
primary  concern. 

These  then  are  among  the  resources  that  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  as  a whole  is  providing  for,  or 
helping  to  provide,  its  children  and  youth — for  their 
present  and  their  future  welfare.  But  the  State 
cannot  alone  shoulder  the  task  of  providing  full  op- 
portunity for  all  its  boys  and  girls.  Each  town, 
each  city,  and  each  county  of  North  Carolina, 
through  the  awakened  interests  of  their  citizens, 
must  join  hands  in  providing  a really  adequate  pro- 
gram for  the  development  of  community  resources 
for  children  and  youth.  These  will  supplement  and 
be  supplemented  by  those  for  which  the  State  as- 
sumes major  responsibility. 

Public  participation  in  programs  of  financial  aid 
for  needy  people  has  developed  through  a number  of 
steps.  There  was  a time  when  individuals  and  later 
the  church  cared  for  most  of  the  indigent  and  other 
handicapped  of  a community.  Still  later  the  basic 
responsibility  was  placed  upon  the  governing  body  of 
a locality.  Now,  the  concept  of  financial  aid  to  the 
needy  is  that  they  should  receive  necessary  help 
no  matter  where  they  live.  In  our  modern  social 
security  program,  all  levels  of  government  par- 
ticipate to  help  those  in  economic  distress  with  the 
objective  of  attainment  of  a minimum  health  and 
decency  level  of  living.  Here  in  North  Carolina  we 
have  continued  to  stress  the  large  share  of  local,  as 
well  as  State,  responsibility  in  such  provisions. 

Without  realization  in  a community  of  the  need  for 
service,  that  service  is  not  likely  to  develop  as  an 
activity  of  either  the  local  or  State  government. 
Foremost  to  be  developed,  therefore,  is  a realization 
by  the  public  of  what  is  needed  in  the  way  of  services 
for  all  groups  of  young  people.  Coupled  with  the 
realization  of  the  need,  should  be  a thorough  study 
and  knowledge  of  what  the  community  has  to  offer 
in  the  way  of  social  resources.  Thus  time  and  effort 
and  money  will  not  be  spent  in  duplicating  existing 
facilities.  Along  with  this  should  go  a strong 
determination  to  make  full  use  of  all  available  re- 
sources before  developing  others,  and  to  cooperate 


whole-heartedly  in  the  support  of  new  resources  con- 
sidered necessary.  Every  community  needs  an  in- 
ventory of  both  facilities  and  personnel  available. 

There  are  some  resources  already  existing  in  any 
community  which  can  be  better  developed  or  utilized. 
Look  at  the  number  of  hours  out  of  each  twenty- 
four,  and  the  number  of  days  out  of  each  year,  that 
various  buildings  in  the  community  are  not  used  for 
any  purpose.  Some  of  these  facilities  are  open  to 
one  group  and  are  not  available  to  another.  Equali- 
zation of  the  use  of  community  facilities  for  holding 
meetings  or  for  recreation  purposes  among  all 
groups  needing  them  is  essentially  a community 
project. 

Any  community  has  a supply  of  trained  and 
experienced  personnel  who  will  be  glad  to  volunteer 
for  special  projects  and  special  tasks  if  better  use  is 
made  of  volunteer  workers.  During  the  war  many 
skills  were  used  and  the  contributions  of  such 
persons,  particularly  in  helping  with  programs  for 
children  and  youth,  should  be  utilized  to  the  full. 
Thus,  many  community-wide  services  can  be  made 
available  through  effective  use  of  local  personnel. 

In  one  North  Carolina  community  there  is  a study 
group — they  call  themselves  just  that — which  makes 
it  their  business  to  keep  informed  of  special  needs  of 
the  underprivileged  in  the  locality.  They  see  that 
those  needs  are  met  through  making  funds  available 
to  a responsible  social  agency,  which  must  make 
social  investigation  and  take  final  action. 

May  we  consider  for  a moment  a few  of  the  special 
facilities  and  resources  that  can  be  developed 
through  sufficient  interest  and  initiative  in  the  com- 
munity. For  example,  only  43  out  of  North  Caro- 
lina’s 100  counties  have  approved  boarding  homes  for 
temporary  care  of  children  while  arrangements  are 
being  made  for  their  permanent  placement.  Many 
of  those  43  counties  have  only  one  home  of  this  type 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  more  are  needed.  On 
April  10  there  was  a total  of  146  boarding  homes 
being  operated  under  license  by  the  State  Board  of 
Public  Welfare.  What  would  this  total  be  if  each 
community  had  sufficient  facilities  of  this  type? 
This,  to  me,  is  one  of  the  most  challenging  and 
necessary  of  all  programs  for  children.  Every  child 
deprived  of  a home  with  his  own  parents  should  have 
the  opportunity  for  good  foster  care. 

During  the  war  many  of  us  were  concerned  with 
what  was  termed  “the  rise  in  the  rate  of  juvenile 
delinquency”  in  the  various  communities.  The  youth 
of  our  towns  spend  idle  hours  in  questionable  places 
of  amusement  when  more  wholesome  recreational 
facilities  are  not  available.  What  steps  has  each 
community  taken  to  assure  that  places  where  young 
people  gather  are  operated  in  a wholesome  manner? 
By  a determined  program  to  correct  at  least  the  most 
obvious  trouble  spots,  any  community  can  eliminate 
some  of  the  centers  contributing  to  opportunities 
for  delinquency. 

Moreover,  considerable  extension  should  be  ac- 
corded the  practice  of  placing  juvenile  delinquents 
with  foster  families  when  their  own  homes  are  not 
suitable  places  for  their  care  and  control.  All  too 
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often  a child’s  anti-social  behavior  could  be  corrected 
if  the  community  demanded  that  he  be  placed  in  an 
environment  where  he  felt  wanted  and  secure.  The 
practice  of  placing  children  in  jail  because  there  is 
no  other  place  to  care  for  them  is  long  out-dated. 

As  pointed  out  earlier  there  are  already  many 
facilities  for  examination  of  the  dental  and  general 
physical  health  conditions  of  boys  and  girls,  but 
these  and  other  corrective  or  diagnostic  clinics  now 
in  operation  are  not  used  to  the  fullest  extent. 
There,  too,  the  community  has  a basic  responsibility. 

There  are  relatively  few  fully-staffed  child-guid- 
ance clinics  in  the  State,  which  to  date  are  wholly 
community  projects.  Mental  health  service  should 
be  organized  on  the  basis  of  a protective  program, 
and  the  program  should  be  integrated  with  many 
other  services  for  children.  By  coordinating  all 
clinical  facilities  available  in  a county — or  by  de- 
veloping those  which  are  needed — we  will  have  a pro- 
gram of  mental  and  physical  care  designed  to  keep  a 
steady  flow  of  healthy  boys  and  girls  passing 
through  our  schools  and  homes  and  out  into  the 
work-a-day  world.  A coordinated  effort  of  this 
nature  can  be  fully  developed  only  through  local 
determination  and  local  cooperation  with  State 
efforts. 

If  these  various  resources  are  already  in  existence 
in  a community,  or  if  they  are  to  be  developed,  there 
will  still  be  one  highly  important  resource  needed  by 
boys  and  girls — the  assurance  of  employment.  No 
matter  how  strong  we  build  our  youth  physically  and 
mentally,  no  matter  how  many  years  of  education 
we  give  them,  no  matter  how  many  social  services 
we  provide  for  their  special  needs — they  must  also 
be  able  to  obtain  jobs.  When  they  reach  adult- 
hood— and  some  of  them  before  that  time — they 
must  have  satisfactory  employment  opportunities. 
Lack  of  assurance  of  a job  opportunity  in  later  years 
may  cause  a feeling  of  insecurity,  even  while  youth 
are  taking  full  advantage  of  other  resources  pro- 
vided for  them. 

County  departments  of  public  welfare,  and  in  our 
larger  cities  private  agencies  as  well,  provide  a series 
of  special  services  to  children  of  the  community. 
Social  services  are  readily  given  to  those  seeking 
them  so  far  as  available  funds  and  qualified  staff  will 
permit.  Yet,  there  are  many  other  children  and 
youth  needing  such  services  who,  because  of  higher 
economic  status,  never  call  upon  social  agencies, 
public  or  private.  We  are  increasingly  recognizing, 
however,  that  special  services  should  be  available  for 
every  boy  and  girl,  white  or  Negro,  in  the  com- 
munity, no  matter  what  their  economic  or  social 
status  may  be.  We  are  learning  that  social  services 
are  essential  community  resources  for  all  children 
and  youth  just  as  truly  as  are  health,  education,  and 
recreational  resources.  Under  our  present  organiza- 
tion, and  consistent  with  our  liberal  tradition,  much 
of  the  responsibility  for  such  services  remains  with 
the  individual  county  and  community. 

In  conclusion,  may  I reemphasize  that  just  as  we 
have  undertaken  to  conserve  our  natural  resources, 
so  must  we  plan  for  and  conserve  our  human  re- 


sources. Our  children  and  youth,  for  whose  welfare 
we  must  mobilize  even  more  effectively  our  social 
and  economic  resources,  are  North  Carolina’s  future. 
In  providing  leadership  for  that  mobilization  of 
resources,  this  State  Conference  for  Social  Service 
faces  a major  opportunity — and  a tremendous 
challenge. 

• 

Child  Labor  Law  Protects 
Children  in  Employment 

By  Forrest  H.  Shuford 

Commissioner  of  Labor 

Some  years  ago  the  educator  and  author,  John 
Dewey,  said : “What  the  best  and  wisest  parents  want 
for  their  children,  that  must  the  community  want 
for  all  its  children.” 

What  all  persons  want — the  purpose  for  which  this 
Conference  for  Social  Service  and  similar  organiza- 
tions exist — is  to  devise  and  encourage  methods  for 
the  development  of  whole  persons ; of  an  alert, 
healthy,  vigorous  citizenry  capable  of  carrying  for- 
ward our  democratic  heritage. 

The  development  of  such  whole  persons  begins  at 
birth  and  continues  through  their  lives.  By  far  the 
most  important  periods  are  childhood  and  adoles- 
cence, during  which  the  groundwork  of  personality 
is  laid. 

Because  we  live  in  an  imperfect  world  where  people 
are  not  always  reasonable  and  charitable  laws  are 
necessary.  Like  most  laws,  the  child  labor  law  is 
a compromise  between  freedom  to  do  as  one  pleases, 
and  necessary  community  discipline.  This  compro- 
mise we  call  “liberty  under  law.”  A choice  had  to 
be  made  between  two  courses — to  impose  no  limits 
upon  work  by  children  or  to  restrict  the  conditions  of 
their  labor  to  secure  their  more  complete  develop- 
ment into  whole  persons. 

In  creating  its  child  labor  laws  North  Carolina 
chose  the  better,  wiser  course.  These  laws  are  the 
fruit  of  long  experience  and  study,  designed  not  for  a 
particular  time,  but  for  generations.  The  assump- 
tion is  that  they  will  help  to  build  a superior 
citizenry  and  although  the  dividends  from  such  an  in- 
vestment may  not  become  apparent  within  the  space 
of  a few  years,  they  will  be  shown  in  an  increased 
measure  of  health  and  character  development  in  each 
succeeding  generation. 

Because  of  the  diversity  of  human  nature,  laws 
created  to  produce  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number  often  seem  to  work  some  injury  upon 
minorities.  There  are  bound  to  be  exceptions. 
Doubtless,  some  children  do  grow  up,  apparently 
none  the  worse  for  having  an  overdose  of  instruction 
in  the  “school  of  hard  knocks,”  but  if  a law  is 
beneficial  for  most  young  people,  it  is  the  majority 
which  proves  the  usefulness  of  the  law.  The 
exceptions  do  not  disprove  it. 

Many  people  have  the  mistaken  idea  that  North 
Carolina  child  labor  laws  prohibit  the  employment  of 
minors,  yet  nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth. 
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It  is  designed  to  direct  young  people  into  jobs  suit- 
able to  their  age,  strength  and  ability.  It  affords 
protection  against  long  hours,  work  at  night,  hazard- 
ous occupations,  and  unsupervised  employment  which 
have  detrimental  effects  upon  the  health,  education 
and  emotional  stability  of  adolescent  boys  and  girls. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  working  children  unreasonably 
long  hours  will  jeopardize  their  health  and  under- 
mine their  resistance  to  disease. 

The  North  Carolina  child  labor  law  furnishes  a 
reasonable  degree  of  protection  to  minors  while 
leaving  room  for  ample  employment  opportunities. 
Generally  speaking,  it  does  not  prohibit  minors  above 
14  years  of  age  from  working.  It  even  permits  boys 
under  14  to  work  outside  school  hours  in  news 
delivery  service. 

Frequently  it  is  desirable  for  children  under  18 
years  of  age  to  be  employed.  The  law  permits  such 
employment  by  authorizing  minors  to  work  outside 
school  hours  in  non-manufacturing  jobs  at  the  ages 
of  14  and  15  and  by  permitting  them  to  work  at  non- 
hazardous  manufacturing  jobs  at  the  ages  of  16  and 
17.  Most  manufacturers  will  not  employ  minors 
under  16,  both  because  they  are  conscious  of  their 
responsibility  to  youth,  and  also  because  they  know 
that  minors  under  16  generally  do  not  possess  the 
skill  and  endurance  to  make  efficient  workers. 

The  chief  weakness  of  the  present  law  lies  in  in- 
ability to  regulate  the  employment  of  minors  in 
street  trades.  The  development  of  many  young 
people  is  thus  left  to  the  environment  influences  of 
the  streets. 

How  to  occupy  young  people  constructively  may 
become  a major  community  problem  in  the  near 
future.  Many  16-  and  17-year-olds  who  have  been 
working  will  find  jobs  increasingly  hard  to  obtain 
because  of  their  inability  to  compete  with  veterans. 
They  will  also  have  difficulty  in  obtaining  experience 
and  training  as  apprentices.  Consider  the  extent 
to  which  minors  worked  during  the  war — in  the  first 
three  months  of  1941,  employment  certificates  of  all 
types  were  issued  to  3,317  minors;  for  the  same 
period  of  1942,  there  were  3,956;  in  1943, — 9,217; 
in  1944, — 10,251  and  in  1945 — 11,728.  This  year 
they  still  average  over  2,000  per  month. 

Children  of  all  ages  need  to  be  fruitfully  occupied, 
whether  at  work  or  at  play  and  the  only  effective 
way  to  meet  this  need  is  through  local,  community 
action.  Parents  and  community  organizations  must 
recognize  that  the  welfare  of  youth  is  their  respon- 
sibility. Given  adequate  opportunity  and  facilities 
for  play,  most  children  under  16  will  not  want  to 
work,  except  occasionally  on  a part-time  basis  which 
' will  not  interfere  with  their  schooling  and  recreation. 
Organizations  like  the  Boy  Scouts,  Y.M.C.A.,  and 
community  recreation  programs  can  do  a great  deal 
to  keep  minors  constructively  occupied. 

The  child  labor  law  is  a sanction  of  work  by  minors 
under  necessary  limiting  conditions.  Its  results  can 
be  no  better  than  the  attitudes  of  parents  and  groups 
who  support  the  law.  Inspectors  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  may  bring  legal  action  for  a child 


labor  violation,  but  the  effectiveness  of  this  action 
depends  largely  upon  the  support  given  it  by  the 
local  community.  Individuals  can  help  by  reporting 
violations  to  their  county  welfare  superintendents. 
If  the  law  is  considered  wise  and  of  value,  public 
opinion  will  prevent  most  violations.  Vigorous 
action  by  the  courts  will  soon  put  an  end  to  those 
that  do  occur. 

• 

Charlotte  Agency  Provides 
Direct  Service  to  Children 

By  Margaret  Chamberlain 
Charlotte  Family  and  Children’s  Service 

Direct  service  to  children  in  their  own  homes  is 
rapidly  expanding  since  children  have  many  needs 
other  than  financial  ones.  Referrals  directly  con- 
cerning children  come  from  parents,  churches,  and 
interested  individuals  with  a large  percentage  from 
the  schools.  One  meets  physical,  emotional,  and  edu- 
cational problems  and  both  sides  of  the  tracks  are 
represented  in  applications  received. 

Rarely  is  there  application  for  help  in  health  prob- 
lems although  very  often,  school  referrals,  when 
investigated,  prove  to  be  mainly  health  conditions. 
The  family  income  is  frequently  adequate  for  necesi- 
ties  but  not  sufficient  to  provide  medical  care.  In 
these  cases  the  child  is  taken  to  clinic  and  the  parents 
helped  to  follow  through  with  the  doctor’s  recom- 
mendations. 

In  health  problems  especial  attention  is  given  to 
the  child’s  diet,  a service  to  children  which  builds 
better  bodies  and  develops  better  minds. 

Typical  educational  problems  are  found  in  the 
children  who  are  unable  to  keep  up  with  their  groups. 
Some  of  these  children  may  be  intellectually  unable 
to  keep  up,  this  leading  to  behavior  difficulties  and 
failure  for  the  child.  Precocious  children  are  a 
difficult  problem. 

The  Charlotte  Family  and  Child  Service  helps 
children  with  parents  who  expect  superior  per- 
formance by  contacts  with  the  child  to  know  his 
personality  and  his  interests.  It  gives  the  parents 
an  interpretation  of  the  child’s  needs  and  tries  to 
give  them  an  understanding  that  A’ s on  school  re- 
ports are  not  essential.  Sometimes  appointments 
are  Inade  for  the  parents  with  a psychologist  who 
has  tested  the  child.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a child  to 
show  marked  improvement  in  school  after  the  parent 
has  relaxed. 

A large  number  of  non-readers  are  referred  to  the 
agency  for  help.  Psychological  examinations  help  to 
understand  why  these  children  cannot  read.  Some- 
times the  method  is  not  best  suited  to  them;  others 
begin  school  at  age  of  six  who  are  not  ready  intel- 
lectually. An  interpretation  of  the  child’s  difficul- 
ties is  given  parents  with  resources  available  for 
remedial  reading. 

Emotionally  disturbed  children  present  the  most 
difficult  problems.  These  children  need  the  services 
of  the  best-equipped  professional  workers.  For  the 
emotionally  handicapped  children  an  attempt  is  made 
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to  find  causes  and  to  provide  some  means  of  release 
for  some  of  the  tension  and  conflict  they  are  experi- 
encing. 

In  this  group  there  are  the  mentally  dull  adoles- 
cents for  whom  few  resources  are  available.  Too 
frequently  they  become  delinquents  or  feign  illness 
to  escape  school.  The  North  Carolina  law  requires 
school  attendance  up  to  16  years  of  age  and  provision 
has  not  been  made  for  special  courses  appropriate 
to  the  needs  of  this  group. 

The  agency  has  found  that  money  does  not 
necessarily  give  a child  security.  Parent’s  relation- 
ship to  each  other,  the  attitudes  in  the  home,  the  way 
in  which  parents  meet  problems  that  arise — these 
factors  have  much  more  effect  on  a child’s  security 
than  the  economic  level  of  his  family.  If  all  social 
workers  in  private  and  public  agencies  know  the 
personalities  of  the  children  in  the  families  with 
whom  they  work,  those  children  who  need  help  could 
be  spotted  and  service  given  before  their  problems 
become  acute. 

• 

Follow  Through  Necessary 
For  Youthful  Delinquents 

By  J.  P.  Shore 

Guilford  County  Clerk  Superior  Court 

Juvenile  delinquency  is  a product  of  insecurity, 
poverty  and  dissatisfaction  that  will  diminish  only 
when  society’s  other  ills  diminish.  The  most  fertile 
breeding  place  is  in  the  slums  of  the  great  cities 
where  the  effects  of  inadequate  or  nonexistent  home 
life  is  aggravated  by  poverty,  ignorance,  and  filth. 
It  is  possible  there  will  be  a very  substantial  increase 
in  juvenile  cases  in  North  Carolina  within  the  near 
future,  notwithstanding  the  magnificent  work  of  the 
State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  and  the  other  agencies 
working  in  conjunction  with  it.  Persistent  work, 
study  and  co-operation  between  the  public  and  the 
courts  to  effectuate  a barrier  for  this  growing 
problem. 

All  who  work  with  this  problem  know  that  a great 
majority  of  the  trouble  rests  with  parents.  Nearly 
every  case  I have  handled  was  the  result  of  neglect, 
ignorance,  disrupted  homes,  or  stupidity  on  the  part 
of  the  parents — conditions  existing  in  the  homes  that 
can  be  charged  against  the  parents. 

How  can  we  expect  conditions  to  improve  when 
there  are  literally  thousands  going  into  the  divorce 
courts  every  month,  seeking  divorces  and  disrupting 
homes,  and  unfortunately  in  many  of  these  homes 
there  are  children  ? How  can  these  children  be 
trained  and  disciplined  when  the  real  foundation  on 
which  society  is  built  is  disrupted,  if  not  completely 
destroyed?  A great  number  of  children  will  be 
victims  of  “war  marriages”. 

There  are  hundreds  of  parents  jailed  or  fined  every 
year  for  neglecting  their  children  or  for  contributing 
to  juvenile  delinquency.  Americans  could  learn 
much  about  the  prevention  of  delinquency  from  the 
Chinese  among  whom  there  is  virtually  no  delin- 


quency. They  believe  that  a child  is  not  a respon- 
sible, reasoning  individual  and  hence  cannot  plan  for 
himself,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  parent  to  guide  the 
child.  Whatever  the  child  does,  good  or  bad,  is  a 
direct  reflection  on  the  parent.  In  this  way  a 
parent’s  reputation  is  established  as  much  by  his 
children’s  deeds  as  by  his  own.  Chinese  maintain 
that  under  such  an  influence,  family  unity  and  pride 
are  the  dominating  factors  in  the  life  of  any  child, 
and  juvenile  crime  is  exceedingly  rare. 

The  juvenile  judges  of  North  Carolina  have  great 
latitude  in  dealing  with  offenders.  They  may  be  left 
with  parents  under  the  supervision  of  a case-worker 
or  probation  officer ; they  may  be  placed  in  a boarding 
home  under  the  control  of  the  court ; or  they  may  be 
sent  to  an  institution.  I personally  am  a great 
believer  in  giving  a child  every  opportunity  under 
strict  supervision  before  committing  him  to  an  in- 
stitution. Supervision  is  absolutely  essential.  Just 
to  bring  a child  before  a judge  for  a hearing  and  not 
follow  the  case  through  does  very  little  good.  The 
law  provides  that  a juvenile  judge  shall  appoint  a 
probation  officer  who,  in  my  opinion  is  about  90  per 
cent  of  the  court.  Lectures,  warnings,  entering 
judgements  are  worth  something,  but  generally  the 
child  doesn’t  understand  the  significance  of  the 
proceeding. 

The  need  for  careful  study  of  delinquency  as  it 
applies  to  case  histories  and  the  need  for  physical  and 
psychological  examinations  should  be  employed. 
In  order  to  appraise  a case  properly  it  is  highly  im- 
portant to  have  the  case  history.  The  back-ground, 
the  conditions  in  the  home,  the  habits  of  the  parents, 
the  location  of  their  abode,  the  reaction  of  the  child 
are  very  important  in  determining  what  should  be 
for  the  best  interest  of  the  child.  There  are  no  two 
cases  alike  and  there  is  no  formula  to  go  by.  If  a 
case  is  not  properly  handled  by  a juvenile  court,  the 
child  would  be  eminently  better  off  if  he  had  never 
been  brought  into  court. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  court  follow 
through  on  every  case,  get  the  child’s  confidence,  and 
also  get  the  co-operation  of  both  the  child  and  the 
parents.  Otherwise,  the  child  has  no  respect  for  the 
court  and  the  court  can  do  very  little  in  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  child.  The  physical  condition  of  a child 
should  be  known  before  making  any  decision.  There 
are  many  cases  generally  in  poverty  stricken  homes 
where  the  parents  have  failed  to  provide  necessary 
medical  care.  Before  a judge  expresses  an  opinion 
in  any  case,  he  should  be  thoroughly  satisfied  as  to 
the  physical  and  mental  condition  of  a child. 

In  every  city  or  county  where  there  is  a juvenile 
court,  the  governing  body  of  such  city  or  county 
should  be  required  to  provide  a boarding  home  and 
facilities  to  take  care  of  children  who  are  removed 
from  their  homes.  There  should  be  a matron  or 
superintendent  trained  to  care  for,  nurture,  and  look 
after  the  general  welfare  of  these  children.  It  is 
getting  to  be  a very  difficult  problem  to  place  children 
in  a boarding  home  where  they  will  be  under  proper 
care  and  influence.  So  often  people  who  are  willing 
to  take  a child  are  not  suitable,  and  the  child  is  not 
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given  the  special  opportunity  to  which  it  should  be 
entitled.  A juvenile  court  cannot  properly  and 
effectively  function  without  facilities  and  adequate 
help  to  carry  out  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
court.  It  is  absolutely  essential,  therefore,  that  the 
il  governing  body  of  a city  or  county  fully  realize  its 
responsibility  to  support  and  provide  public  funds  for 
the  necessary  maintenance  of  the  local  juvenile 
courts  in  handling  the  case  of  unfortunate  children, 
most  of  whom  have  not  had  an  opportunity  in  life. 

When  a child  is  placed  on  probation,  if  it  is 
1 humanly  possible,  he  should  be  permitted  to  remain 
in  his  own  home,  under  the  control  and  supervision 
! of  the  probation  officer.  If  the  co-operation  of  the 
parents  and  the  child  can  be  obtained,  it  is  the  most 
effective  way  to  keep  the  home  life  in  the  child’s 
mind  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  furnish  sustaining 
help  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  child’s  welfare  and 
happiness.  No  matter  how  poverty-stricken  and  un- 
tidy the  home  is,  the  child  who  is  taken  from  his 
own  home  naturally  loses  the  very  intimate  relation- 
ship with  his  parents.  The  matter  of  taking  the 
child  from  his  parents  is  a very  serious  decision  and 
should  be  exercised  with  the  utmost  deliberation  and 
concern  by  the  court. 

When  there  is  no  question  about  the  inability  of 
the  parents  to  help  with  the  reformation  and 
discipline,  then  there  is  no  alternative  except  to  re- 
move the  child  to  a boarding  home  or  institution. 

He  should  never  be  put  in  jail,  however.  It  is  a 
flagrant  violation  of  the  law  to  place  a child  in  jail 
along  with  adult  criminals,  and  should  not  be 
tolerated.  A city  or  county  large  enough  to  support 
and  maintain  a juvenile  court  should  realize  its 
responsibility  to  the  public  and  not  allow  any  child  to 
be  placed  in  a common  jail.  The  building  of  good 
citizenship  is  very  important  in  maintaining  a 
democracy  in  our  country.  We  cannot  afford  to 
appear  to  be  reformers  when  our  own  acts  in  dealing 
with  the  subject  constitute  a violation  of  the  law. 
This  situation  should  be  corrected  by  the  people  who 
believe  in  courts  and  justice — in  humanity  and 
tolerance. 

• : 1 

Provision  Should  Be  Made 
For  Exceptional  Children 

By  Dr.  Otto  Billig,  Clinical  Director 
Highland  Hospital,  Asheville 

The  very  recent  war  experiences  have  called 
emotional  problems  to  the  attention  of  the  public  and 
today  it  is  more  aware  of  emotional  and  psychiatric 
questions  than  at  any  other  time.  If  40  percent  of 
all  medical  discharges  from  the  armed  services  were 
due  to  a single  branch  in  medicine,  one  could  not 
longer  overlook  that  particular  field  even  if  one  would 
desire  to  do  so.  More  than  education  through  Holly- 
wood movies,  showing  miraculous  cures  in  a day  or 
so,  is  necessary.  What  is  needed  is  a long-range 
educational  program  starting  in  early  childhood. 
The  examination  of  veterans  discharged  for  neuro- 


psychiatric reasons  shows  that  80  to  90  percent  had 
some  very  definite  emotional  complaint  long  before 
entering  the  service.  However,  most  of  them  were 
borderline  cases  who  were  able  to  make  a fair  life 
adjustment.  But  they  are  the  cases  that  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  setting  of  their  community  life 
because  they  are  usually  not  patients  in  institutions 
but  are  employed,  have  families  and  rear  children. 
They  are  also  the  cases  who  cause  the  wheels  to  go 
around  much  less  smoothly — they  cause  friction  in 
their  families,  on  their  jobs,  and  break  down  under 
stress.  They  are  the  average  neuropsychiatric 
casualties.  To  improve  future  generations,  there 
must  be  a better  understanding  of  the  maladjusted 
child.  Such  work  has  to  be  done  in  the  family,  in 
the  community,  and  even  among  the  professional 
groups. 

The  task  begins  with  finding  the  maladjusted 
child.  The  large  numbers  of  referrals  by  welfare 
departments  and  clinics  would  indicate  that  there  is 
not  too  much  trouble  in  locating  them.  However, 
many  parents,  quite  a few  teachers  and  others 
coming  in  contact  with  the  emotionally  maladjusted 
or  with  the  subnormal  child  lack  the  proper  under- 
standing of  the  child’s  problems  in  adjusting  himself 
to  his  surroundings.  Frequently,  he  is  considered 
stubborn  or  mean. 

At  one  time,  this  state  had  visiting  teachers  who 
were  social  case  workers  in  the  school  system.  They 
enabled  the  child  to  find  better  understanding  at 
home  and  in  the  school  and  their  reactivation  would 
be  of  great  help  in  counseling  families  and  teachers. 
The  wider  use  of  special  classes  for  the  subnormal 
pupil  would  alleviate  his  adjustment  problems  and 
increase  his  potentialities.  A number  of  schools  in 
the  state  have  had  very  gratifying  experiences  with 
such  a system  since  it  contributes  immeasurably  to 
the  child’s  sense  of  security.  During  his  adolescent 
years  the  manual  training  program  operating  in 
some  high  schools  prepares  the  same  child  for  a trade 
and  gives  him  an  advantage  over  the  intellectually 
better  equipped  child. 

Dr.  Thompson  reported  that  26.9  percent,  or  over 
240,000  school  children,  repeated  a grade  in  North 
Carolina  during  1934.  The  waste  was  estimated  as 
$7,000,000  and  today  that  expense  would  be  even 
higher.  Such  an  amount  would  go  far  in  supporting 
an  adequate  educational  program,  such  as  visiting 
teachers  and  special  classes  for  the  subnormal  child. 

The  intellectually  far-superior  child  is  faced  with 
just  as  many  adjustment  problems  in  the  average 
environment  as  the  subnormal  child.  He  finds  his 
school  work  too  easy  and  becomes  inattentive  and 
frequently  truant.  Therefore,  another  class  section 
for  the  intellectually  superior  child  seems  to  be  of 
great  importance. 

The  truant  child  may  come  before  the  judge  of  the 
juvenile  court  for  a good  many  reasons.  In  many 
smaller  localities  the  clerk  of  the  superior  court  ful- 
fills that  function  in  addition  to  many  other  duties 
and  is  unable  to  give  the  proper  time  and  attention 
to  this  very  important  part  of  his  job.  Therefore, 
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the  judge  of  the  juvenile  court  should  have  no  other 
duties  in  addition  to  his  work  in  domestic  relations. 
In  many  communities  of  the  state  the  county  welfare 
department  and  the  probation  officer  are  of  assistance 
to  the  juvenile  court  and  the  child  welfare  worker 
fills  an  advisory  position  to  the  family.  This  leads 
to  a better  understanding  of  the  child  by  the  family 
and  the  community. 

If  the  child  can  not  be  reoriented  in  his  own  family 
setting  for  one  reason  or  another,  he  may  be  placed 
in  a boarding  home  licensed  by  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Welfare.  The  demand  by  far  exceeds  the 
number  of  available  homes.  An  intensive  state-wide 
program  is  necessary  to  make  the  public  aware  of  the 
need  in  order  to  interest  eligible  families. 

Often  more  deep-seated  emotional  problems  are  in- 
volved which  necessitate  psychiatric  help.  At 
present  Charlotte,  Raleigh,  Durham  and  Asheville 
operate  mental  hygiene  clinics  or  out-patient  depart- 
ments in  psychiatric  hospitals.  More  clinics  are 
being  planned  in  Winton-Salem,  Wilmington,  Kinston 
and  Greenville.  Most  of  the  clinics  operate  only  on  a 
part-time  basis  and  therefore,  are  not  adequate  to 
meet  the  demand.  This  is  due  both  to  lack  of  funds 
and  to  lack  of  professional  help.  The  public  could  be 
saved  a considerable  amount  in  hospitalization  or 
detention  expense  later  if  more  children  would 
receive  early  psychiatric  examinations  and  treat- 
ment. 

In  addition  to  clinics  in  large  urban  areas,  travel- 
ling clinics  are  essential  to  visit  smaller  communities. 
Each  unit  should  be  staffed  with  a psychiatric  social 
worker  and  psychologist  and  in  addition  to  examina- 
tion and  treatment,  such  clinics  should  participate  in 
an  intensive  educational  program  of  lay  and  pro- 
fessional groups. 

An  adequate  mental  health  program  for  children 
should  lead  to  a definite  reduction  in  institutionaliz- 
ing the  unstable  or  subnormal  child.  All  present 
facilities  are  over-taxed.  Caswell  Training  School 
has  a present  population  of  820  mental  defectives. 
During  1943  only  24  new  cases  could  be  admitted. 
No  wonder  the  600  on  the  waiting  list  exceeds  the 
replacement  capacity. 

Further  facilities  for  the  mental  defective  should 
be  provided  since  North  Carolina’s  estimated  need 
amounts  to  approximately  1800  while  the  present 
capacity  provides  hospitalization  for  about  800 
patients.  The  treatment  of  the  mental  defective 
could  be  improved  by  separating  the  higher  grades 
from  the  lower-grade  imbeciles  and  idiots  who  can 
not  be  trained. 

It  is  essential  to  have  the  support  of  the  public  in 
order  to  materialize  plans  for  more  adequate  care  of 
the  emotionally  maladjusted  and  subnormal  child. 
Such  problems  are  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  but 
they  have  to  be  treated  objectively  and  squarely. 

An  alarming  number  of  children  fail  in  school  each 
year  and  a great  percentage  of  parents  are  unable  to 
offer  financial  or  emotional  security  to  the  child. 
This  problem  is  responsible  for  the  mental  hospital 
population  contributing  more  than  45  percent  to  the 
number  of  total  hospital  beds.  Therefore,  an  in- 


tensive state-wide  educational  program  appears 
vital.  This  Conference,  The  North  Carolina  Mental 
Hygiene  Society  and  other  groups  are  very  interested 
in  such  activities,  but  the  active  support  of  the  wide 
public  and  of  the  legislature  is  needed.  The  respon- 
sible agencies  in  the  state  are  doing  their  best  in 
carrying  out  an  active  program  but  further  ap- 
propriations are  vitally  necessary  to  improve  our 
program.  It  is  the  only  really  economical  way. 

Psychiatric  training  for  professional  groups  such 
as  physicians,  social  workers,  public  health  nurses, 
judges  of  juvenile  courts  and  ministers  is  advisable. 
One  of  the  county  mental  hygiene  societies  is  spon- 
soring a seminar  in  neuropsychiatry  which  has  met 
with  great  interest.  Further  expansion  to  other 
communities  seems  essential  since  the  above  named 
groups  can  contribute  a great  deal  toward  better 
understanding  of  the  maladjusted  child  and  to  pre- 
pare a better  acceptance  in  and  by  its  own  group. 
Every  community  in  the  state  should  feel  responsible 
for  providing  adequate  social  service  for  handicapped 
children  which  will  assist  them  to  become  useful 
citizens  in  their  own  community  as  far  as  possible. 
Only  if  further  care  in  their  own  community  becomes 
inadvisable  or  impossible  institutional  care  should 
be  provided. 

• 7 — 

Cooperative  Financing  of 
Services  to  Youth  Needed 

By  R.  L.  Brame,  Chairman 
Durham  County  Commissioners 

The  children  of  our  country  are  its  most  valuable 
asset,  yet  we  do  not  safeguard  them  as  much  as  we 
do  other  things  that  are  of  much  less  value. 

In  other  days  there  were  not  so  many  new  and 
modern  things  to  attract  the  attention  of  parents, 
they  gave  more  time  and  thought  to  their  children. 
The  child  and  parent  worked  together,  each  having 
his  job  to  do.  Today  we  are  living  in  a new  world 
with  new  ideas  developing  every  day  and  wondering 
what  is  coming  next.  We  are  a larger  and  wiser 
nation  with  many  more  problems  than  we  once  had 
and  less  time  for  our  children  who  need  even  more 
time. 

Parents  in  most  cases  still  accept  the  responsibility 
of  their  children  but  all  these  new  and  modern 
appeals  continue  to  take  the  time  of  the  parents 
until  there  is  little  time  left  for  the  children.  It 
would  not  be  surprising  if  parents  do  not  spend  more 
time  and  money  for  their  own  novel  ideas,  that  they 
could  well  do  without,  than  they  do  toward  the 
training  and  supervising  of  their  children. 

Children  of  the  nation  are  on  their  own  now  to  a 
great  degree,  and  they  cannot  make  a good  grade  on 
their  own  alone,  they  must  have  supervision  and 
they  must  have  good  supervision;  facilities  without 
good  supervision  would  be  of  little  value.  I think 
the  time  has  come,  since  parents  do  not  and  in  some 
instances  can  not  properly  supervise  their  children 
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I that  the  nation,  the  states,  and  the  counties,  take  a 
hand  and  provide  wholesome  recreation  and  other 
cares  that  a child  needs  that  they  cannot  get  at  home 
or  in  the  schools.  I think  our  children  should  be 
provided  for  first. 

We  have  three  types  of  children  that  present  our 
jj  biggest  problem — the  neglected,  the  afflicted,  and  the 
| delinquents,  and  they  all  must  be  taken  care  of  if  we 
are  to  make  the  right  kind  of  progress  in  this  land 
of  ours.  If  we  don’t  provide  more  facilities  and 
supervision  than  we  now  have  we  can  certainly 
expect  to  have  more  delinquents.  A well  planned 
recreational  set  up  would  do  more  toward  the  elimi- 
j nation  of  delinquents  than  anything  else. 

Someone  will  have  to  pay  the  bill,  someone  will 
have  to  do  the  planning,  and  the  latter  will  be  easier 
! because  there  are  plenty  of  capable  persons  to  do  the 
: planning  and  communities  can  secure  good  personnel 
to  operate  such  institutions  as  may  be  set  up. 

I wouldn’t  attempt  to  say  what  part  of  the  bill  each 
governmental  unit  should  pay ; I think  all  of  us  should 
pay,  but  of  course,  the  children  cannot  pay  like  their 
parents. 

If  we  look  upon  the  federal  government  as  the 
daddy,  we  might  consider  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina as  the  mama,  and  mama  has  always  found  a way 
to  do  her  part.  The  counties  are  the  children  and 
their  income  is  small  but  they  want  to  do  their  part 
and  will  do  it  if  they  are  permitted  to  do  so.  The 
counties  are  similar  in  authority  to  real  children, 
since  they  have  little  authority  except  that  granted 
by  the  state  and  the  federal  government.  If  we  do 
not  have  laws  in  our  state  that  would  permit  counties 
to  participate  in  a sound  character  building  program 
for  children,  our  legislators  should  provide  such 
laws  as  needed  in  their  next  session. 

It  will  take  a lot  of  money  to  set  up  the  type  of 
facilities  needed  in  the  nation,  and  in  North  Carolina 
and  it’s  100  counties,  and  it  will  take  more  money 
to  keep  it  going  after  it  is  set  up.  There  is  little 
need  of  setting  up  facilities  unless  we  can  give  the 
level  of  service  to  our  children  that  we  are  willing  to 
pay  for  and  no  more.  It  is  the  children  who  are 
going  to  take  the  places  of  adults  soon,  and  all  of  us 
would  like  for  them  to  do  a better  job  than  we  have 
done.  The  only  way  they  can  do  a better  job  is  for 
them  to  have  our  help  now. 

• 

BOOK  REVIEW 

Proceedings,  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  1945, 
Columbia  University  Press,  New  York,  477  pp. — Because  of 
the  transportation  situation  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work  did  not  hold  its  annual  meeting,  the  first  time 
in  its  72  years  of  existence. 

To  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  conference  a group  of 
papers  was  written  for  the  1945  Proceedings,  and  these 
papers  were  made  available  to  local  communities  for  one- 
day  meetings.  From  the  papers  submitted  the  Editorial 
Committee  selected  for  publication  a group  of  about  40 
articles  covering  many  phases  of  social  work.  A few  of 
these  articles  stand  out  indelibly. 

Dr.  Ellen  Potter,  president  of  the  conference,  reviewed 
the  attainments  of  the  conference  and  sets  forth  new  goals 
in  the  fields  of  social  service.  William  Haber  describes  the 
major  problems  of  reconversion,  namely,  the  removal  of 
wartime  economic  controls,  manpower  problems,  and  human 
readjustment  in  the  transition  period.  Alvin  Johnson  gives 


the  highlights  of  the  Ives-Quinn  Act,  a bill  against 
discrimination  in  employment.  According  to  Philip  E.  Ryan, 
the  principal  duty  of  welfare  officers  in  liberated  areas  is  the 
organization  and  planning  of  the  services  in  these  areas. 

A fairly  large  section  of  the  book  deals  with  plans  and 
services  for  the  returning  veterans. 

Jane  M.  Hoey  tells  us  that  the  next  steps  in  public 
assistance  will  be  abolition  of  the  categories  (need  to  be  the 
only  eligibility  requirement),  grants  will  be  more  adequate, 
and  funds  will  be  more  evenly  distributed  to  care  for  need 
where  need  is. 

We  are  reminded  in  “The  Reputation  of  Social  Work” 
that  “for  years  we  have  undersold  social  work”.  We  have 
made  it  difficult  for  the  general  public  to  understand  what 
we  are  doing.  We  should  develop  a more  realistic  approach 
to  the  problem  of  public  support.  Courses  dealing  with 
community  attitudes  should  be  required  of  all  students. 
Social  work  and  the  public  are  partners  and  their  relations 
must  reflect  the  spirit  that  cements  partnership. 

Leo  Perlis  believes  that  the  function  of  the  CIO  in  health 
and  welfare  can  best  be  performed  by  using  imagination 
and  initiative,  in  collaboration  with  other  interested  groups, 
in  the  development  of  a healthier  nation.  All  groups  must 
be  educated  not  only  in  giving  more  but  in  thinking  better, 
in  planning  more  soundly,  and  in  pressing  for  greater 
responsibility  by  both  government  and  private  sources  for 
the  health  and  welfare  of  the  nation.  Robert  L.  Kinney 
states  that  the  CIO  unions  are  interested  in  developing 
really  adequate  social  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  all 
citizens  who  need  them.  This  is  being  done  not  only 
through  community  activity  but  through  legislative  and 
political  activity. 

Bernice  Bridges  feels  that  the  success  of  teen-age  centers 
depends  on  wide  community  backing,  adequate  financial 
support,  trained  leadership,  and  program  that  is  satisfying 
and  socially  desirable.  Here’s  to  their  success! 

The  task  of  the  social  worker,  as  described  in  “School 
Social  Work  and  the  Child”,  is  “to  help  the  child  make  most 
effective  use  of  the  school.”  Not  every  child  having 
difficulty  needs  full  clinic  services  but  all  children  having 
difficulty  need  the  individualized  professional  help  that  the 
social  worker  can  offer. 

In  “Meeting  the  Needs  of  Negro  Children”  Myra  Stevens 
gives  several  problem  situations  with  which  she  has  dealt 
as  supervisor  of  the  Negro  Child  Center  in  Houston,  Texas. 
She  says,  “In  our  consideration  of  racial  problems  we  so 
often  overlook  the  definite  line  of  demarcation  within  the 
Negro  race — a line  rigid  of  ideals,  marked  by  the  dilemma 
of  identification  and  the  need  to  differentiate.  . . . We 
have  a unique  responsibility  in  clarifying  the  full  interpreta- 
tion of  the  children’s  charter.” 

From  the  two  papers  on  health  we  feel  that  the  time  is 
not  distant  when  social  security  will  include  compulsory 
health  insurance.  Adequate  medical  care  will  be  a part  of 
our  bill  of  rights  and  will  be  available  to  every  individual 
in  every  community. 

In  “Functional  Activity  of  the  Aged”  Frederic  D.  Zeman 
advocates  placing  on  the  physician  the  responsibility  of 
determining  the  capabilities  of  the  old  person.  Proper 
delimitation  of  function  will  lead  to  the  cooperation  between 
case-worker  and  doctor  that  is  indispensable  for  worth- 
while effort. 

As  a kind  of  challenge  the  book  is  brought  to  a close  with 
two  articles  on  social  action.  According  to  Kenneth  L.  M. 
Pray,  the  profession  of  social  work  has  a definite  respon- 
sibility for  participation  in  social  action,  but  there  are 
certain  limitations  which  must  be  observed  and  maintained. 
Paul  L.  Benjamin  gives  definite  steps  to  follow  in  securing 
social  action. 

The  volume  is  well  balanced  as  to  topics  and  speakers 
from  the  various  fields  and  is  abundant  with  information 
presented  in  a most  interesting  manner.  (Louise  L.  Brooks, 
caseworker,  State  Department.) 

■ ■ * 
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Federal  Resources 
For  Youth  Explained 

By  Edith  Rock  wood,  Consultant  in  Child  Welfare 
U.  S.  Children’s  Bureau 

The  National  Commission  on  Children  in  Wartime 
has  restated  the  goals  set  by  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Children  in  a Democracy  and  has  made 
definite  proposals  for  action  in  its  report  Building 
the  Future  for  Children  and  Youth.  The  new 
National  Commission  on  Children  and  Youth  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chief  of  Children’s  Bureau  and  its 
chairman,  Leonard  W.  Mayo  of  Cleveland,  includes 
in  its  purpose  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  out- 
lined in  Building  the  Future  for  Children  and  Youth 
which  includes  as  major  measures: 

1.  Expansion  of  maternal  and  child  health  services 
and  services  for  crippled  children  until  within 
10  years  such  services  are  available  to  all 
mothers  and  children  in  the  state. 

2.  State-wide  coverage  for  child  welfare  services 
within  10  years. 

3.  Extension  of  social  security  programs  that  con- 
tribute to  family  support  of  children. 

4.  Federal  aid  for  education. 

5.  Legislation  setting  16  years  as  the  minimum 
age  for  leaving  school  to  go  to  work. 

6.  Improved  adoption  laws. 

7.  Study  of  mental  hygiene  programs  for  children 
and  youth,  guardianship,  leisure-time  services, 
and  youth  employment. 

To  get  this  program  into  action  the  Commission 
proposed  state  and  local  councils  or  committees  on 
children  and  youth  to  review  needs  and  plan 
measures  to  meet  the  needs  discovered.  North  Caro- 
lina and  at  least  12  other  states  now  have  such  plan- 
ning committees  at  work  while  in  at  least  five  states 
groups  are  at  work  on  setting  up  such  committees. 
The  contribution  that  federal  agencies  can  make  to- 
ward this  program  and  to  community  services  for 
children  and  youth  in  North  Carolina  is  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  state  and  its  communities  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  rest 
of  the  country. 

Through  its  various  departments  and  agencies  the 
federal  government  performs  certain  functions  in 
contributing  to  social  welfare  programs  for  the 
nation.  It  gathers  and  reports  periodically  statistics 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  conducts  research 
as  to  the  nature  of  individual  and  community  con- 
ditions causing  problems  and  the  remedies  for  them. 

The  federal  agencies  serve  as  instruments  to  draw 
together  the  experience  of  State  and  local  officials, 
professional  leaders,  and  voluntary  agencies  and 
organizations  for  the  purpose  of  setting  goals  or  for- 
mulating standards  of  practice  recognized  as 
desirable  thus  giving  expression  to  the  opinion  of 


the  Nation  as  to  the  program  each  community  should 
provide  in  helping  parents  to  bring  up  their  children. 
Through  wide  distribution  of  Government  bulletins 
these  findings,  goals,  and  standards,  are  made  avail- 
able to  parents,  community  groups,  and  professional 
workers  throughout  the  United  States.  For  some 
programs  of  fundamental  importance,  the  national 
government  provides  grants  to  states  to  aid  in 
making  important  services  available  to  increasing 
numbers  of  families,  children,  and  individuals  who 
should  be  served.  Side  by  side  with  the  govern- 
ment’s research  program  and  administration  of 
grants  to  States  goes  information,  advisory,  and  con- 
sultation service  from  federal  agencies. 

It  has  been  interesting  to  compare  the  1944  vital 
statistics  for  North  Carolina  mothers  and  babies  with 
the  1937  figures  considered  at  the  State-wide  Con- 
ference on  Better  Care  for  Mothers  and  Babies  in 
1939.  The  birth  rate  has  risen  from  23.0  to  27.3  and 
there  were  90,629  live  births  in  1944  as  compared 
with  79,080  in  1937. 

The  number  of  maternal  deaths  fell  from  429  to 
266,  and  there  was  close  to  a 50  percent  decline  in  the 
maternal  mortality  rate,  from  54  to  29  deaths  per 
10,000  live  births.  Infant  mortality  declined  from 
66  to  45  per  1,000  live  births.  Each  year  North 
Carolina  becomes  a safer  place  for  babies  to  be  born 
in.  The  rate  of  births  in  hospitals  is  also  going  up — 
51  percent  of  all  births  in  1944.  However,  87  per- 
cent of  the  North  Carolina  babies  born  in  1945  under 
federal  maternity  and  infant  care  programs  for 
servicemen’s  families  were  born  in  hospitals. 

Since  the  social  security  program  went  into  effect 
the  Children’s  Bureau  has  asked  each  state  health 
department  to  make  annual  progress  reports  on  its 
maternal  and  child  welfare  program  for  which  it 
received  Federal  aid.  This  series  of  reports  has  now 
been  partially  merged  in  a combined  report  on  public 
health  personnel,  facilities  and  services  to  the 
Children’s  Bureau  and  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  which  year  by  year  will  measure  the 
development  of  health  facilities  and  services  within 
individual  communities  and  for  each  state  as  a 
whole. 

The  Emergency  Maternity  and  Infant  Care  pro- 
gram has  been  a great  experiment  in  medical  care 
authorized  by  state  health  departments,  provided  by 
practicing  physicians  and  public  and  private  hos- 
pitals, and  paid  for  from  Federal  funds.  Through 
March  1946  care  had  been  authorized  for  1,187,971 
mothers  and  infants. 

In  1944,  the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics 
stated  that  a program  should  be  developed  to  make 
available  to  every  mother  and  child  in  the  United 
States  all  essential  preventive,  diagnostic  and  cura- 
tive medical  services  of  high  quality  which,  used  in 
cooperation  with  other  services  for  children,  would 
make  this  country  an  ideal  place  for  children  to  grow 
into  responsible  citizens.  As  a basis  for  evolving 
plans,  the  Academy  through  its  members  has  under- 
taken a study  of  services  now  available  and  an 
evaluation  of  their  quality  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Children’s  Bureau  and  the  United  States  Public 
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Health  Service.  North  Carolina  was  chosen  for  the 
pilot  study  to  test  methods  and  establish  procedures 
before  embarking  on  the  study  throughout  the 
country. 

In  Building  the  Future  for  Children  and  Youth 
the  National  Commission  recommended  a study  of 
child  guardianship  since  little  is  known  about  the 
large  number  of  children  who  are  under  guardian- 
ship in  this  country.  In  October  1945  over  404,000 
children  were  beneficiaries  under  old  age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  and  in  June  1945,  more  than  140,- 
000  children  of  deceased  veterans  were  receiving 
benefits  under  the  pension  act.  These  are  only  two 
of  the  programs  that  involve  the  guardianship  of 
children. 

From  time  to  time  the  Children’s  Bureau,  on  re- 
quest and  in  cooperation  with  State  and  local 
agencies,  makes  local  surveys  or  conducts  experi- 
mental demonstrations  to  learn  how  to  deal  with 
problems  affecting  children  and  in  other  instances 
aids  communities  in  making  their  own  studies. 

During  the  war  the  Children’s  Bureau  and  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service  worked  out  standards  for  ma- 
ternity wards,  newborn  nurseries,  and  pediatric 
wards  which  were  used  in  hospitals  built  during  the 
war  and  which  are  ready  for  the  hospital  building 
which  it  is  hoped  will  come  as  one  phase  of  the 
national  health  program. 

Development  that  has  come  with  recent  payments 
for  hospital  care  from  public  tax  funds  is  the  joint 
form  developed  by  the  Children’s  Bureau,  the  Office 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Federal  Security 
Agency,  and  the  Veterans  Administration  for  use  by 
hospitals  in  computing  the  reimbursable  cost.  The 
state  crippled  children’s  agencies  started  purchasing 
hospital  care  on  a cost  basis  under  this  policy  and 
this  was  carried  farther  with  the  state  departments 
of  health  participating  in  relation  to  the  payments 
for  hospitalization  under  the  emergency  maternity 
and  infant  care  programs.  When  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Service  was  given  funds  for  medical  care 
it  adopted  the  same  procedure  and  forms.  Within 
the  year  the  Veterans  Administration  also  has  taken 
over  this  standard  procedure.  In-patient  hospital 
care  is  paid  for  at  inclusive  rates  which  cover  all 
facilities  and  services  the  hospital  provides  based 
upon  the  reimbursable  cost  per  patient  day.  This 
standard  procedure  is  now  available  for  state  and 
local  agencies  purchasing  hospital  care  as  well  as  the 
federal  agencies.  The  system  also  affords  the  basis 
for  comparable  statistics  on  hospital  costs  which  will 
be  invaluable  in  planning  many  programs. 

The  programs  of  grants  to  the  states  for  maternal 


and  child  health  services,  services  for  crippled 
children,  child-welfare  services,  aid  for  dependent 
children,  vocational  education,  and  4-H  clubs  in  the 
agricultural-extension  program  afford  an  invaluable 
opportunity  for  the  federal  agencies  helping  state 
agencies  work  out  their  own  programs.  Every  effort 
is  being  made  to  use  the  available  Federal,  State,  and 
local  funds  to  extend  and  improve  these  programs  so 
that  they  will  reach  into  more  counties,  benefit  more 
mothers  and  children,  and  provide  a higher  quality  of 
service. 

Another  form  of  consultation  service  comes  with 
the  recognition  by  the  Children’s  Bureau  of  the 
state  employment  certificate  as  the  proof  of  age 
under  the  child-labor  provisions  of  the  Federal  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  The  state  departments  of 
labor  and  the  bureau’s  regional  child-labor  con- 
sultants are  constantly  working  together  to  improve 
the  employment-certificate  system  which  affords 
basic  protection  to  boys  and  girls  against  employment 
that  is  injurious  to  health  or  that  interferes  with 
education. 

Another  avenue  through  which  Federal  agencies 
contribute  to  the  development  of  comunity  programs 
for  children  is  through  their  working  relations  with 
national  organizations.  For  example,  new  Children’s 
Bureau  publications  presenting  programs  agreed 
upon  as  sound  go  to  national  organizations  with  the 
offer  to  make  copies  available  for  sending  to  their 
national,  state,  and  local  leaders.  The  organizations 
send  out  those  that  come  within  their  several  fields, 
thereby  promptly  bringing  before  their  leaders  in  all 
the  States  the  information  or  proposals  presented. 
The  impetus  thus  given  encourages  members  of  these 
organizatons  to  confer  with  local  officials  and 
agencies  to  see  how  programs  proposed  can  and 
should  be  developed  to  benefit  children  in  the  com- 
munity. 

National  organizations  also  share  in  the  develop- 
ment of  objectives  and  proposals  that  become  nation- 
wide programs.  Forty-eight  national  organizations 
were  represented  on  the  National  Commission  on 
Children  in  Wartime.  More  will  be  represented  on 
the  new  National  Commission  on  Children  and  Youth. 

The  final  realization  of  gains  in  the  lives  of 
children  and  youth  will  rest  in  local  community  pro- 
grams because  parents  and  community  workers  are 
the  ones  who  actually  give  service  to  children.  It  is 
only  by  getting  these  programs  established  in  the 
local  communities  of  all  states,  territories,  and  island 
possessions  that  we  can  realize  our  goal:  Our  Con- 
cern— Every  Child. 
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State  Board  Has  New  Licensing 
Division  For  Fund  Solicitors 

Liquidation  of  the  United  War  Fund  has  given  the 
State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  a greatly  increased 
responsibility — that  of  licensing  both  out-of-state 
and  intra-state  agencies  seeking  to  raise  funds  for 
charitable  purposes  by  public  solicitation  in  North 
Carolina. 

State  welfare  officials  point  out  that  North  Carolina 
for  years  had  considerable  difficulty  with  individuals 
coming  particularly  from  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  West 
Virginia,  and  Virginia  seeking  donations  from  the 
public  for  the  support  of  private  homes  and  institu- 
tions in  those  states. 

The  purpose  of  the  licensing  law  is  to  protect  the 
general  public  from  exploitation  on  the  part  of  un- 
scrupulous individuals  and  unsound  organizations 
while  at  the  same  time  protecting  legitimate  North 
Carolina  charitable  institutions  and  agencies  that 
have  been  licensed  as  operating  needed  programs  and 
as  meeting  certain  minimum  standards  for  care  of 
the  unfortunate. 

During  the  war  campaigns  by  national  organiza- 
tions for  funds  to  aid  various  European  projects  were 
approved  under  this  statute  by  the  State  Board  of 
Public  Welfare  and  persons  were  licensed  to  seek 
funds  for  those  purposes  until  the  State  War  Fund 
Organization  was  set  up  to  take  care  of  all  solicita- 
tions connected  with  the  war  effort. 

Satisfactory  wartime  experience  of  the  public  in 
having  a single  solicitation  for  a group  of  service  or 
charitable  agencies  under  the  United  War  Fund  im- 
pressed officials  and  the  public  with  the  need  for  ap- 
proval of  statewide  solicitation  campaigns. 

Looking  toward  the  liquidation  of  the  United  War 
Fund,  Governor  Cherry  early  last  spring  appointed  a 
Fact-Finding  Committee  under  the  chairmanship  of 
former  Governor  Ehringhaus  to  evaluate  the  situa- 
tion. 


The  Fact-Finding  Committee  recommended  a con- 
tinuing organization.  Hence,  to  help  obtain  informa- 
tion and  to  publicize  the  importance  of  agencies  being 
licensed  and  to  provide  a source  of  help  and  advice  for 
committees  regarding  fund-raising,  Governor  Cherry 
named  a special  North  Carolina  Fund  Raising  In- 
formation Committee.  This  committee  works  closely 
with  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  on  all  matters 
involving  the  licensing  of  fund-raising  agencies. 

In  order  to  handle  the  many  requests  of  agencies 
for  licenses  since  the  liquidation  of  the  United  War 
Fund,  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  established 
a new  division  in  the  State  Department  on  July  15th 
which  will  investigate  and  license  fund-raising  pro- 
jects. The  Division  of  Fund-Raising  Projects  is 
headed  by  Lily  E.  Mitchell  as  director  of  the  expanded 
activities.  MiSs  Mitchell  formerly  was  head  of  the 
child  welfare  division  for  over  19  years  and  has  been 
connected  with  the  State  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare since  1924.  Earlier  campaign  licensing  activities 
had  been  handled  by  the  division  of  child  welfare  and 
had  been  directed  by  Miss  Mitchell  since  the  present 
statute  was  passed  in  1939. 

Thus  North  Carolinians  can  be  assured  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  licensed  solicitors  seeking  funds  for 
organizations  and  institutions  operated  for  charitable 
purposes  since  no  organization  will  be  granted  a 
license  until  full  investigation  of  its  purposes  and 
plan  of  operation  has  been  made. 

To  date  the  following  national  agencies  have  re- 
quested and  been  granted  licenses  by  the  State  Board 
of  Public  Welfare  for  campaigns  within  the  State 
during  the  fall  and  winter  months  involving  many 
thousands  of  dollars : 

American  Committee  for  Yugoslav  Relief,  Inc. 

American  Relief  to  Czechoslovakia. 

American  Social  Hygiene  Association. 

Emergency  Food  Collection,  Inc. 

Philippine  War  Relief,  Inc. 

United  Service  Organizations,  Inc. 

United  China  Relief,  Inc. 

United  Seaman’s  Service. 
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The  Case  Record 

By  Mrs.  Gertrude  F.  Boone,  Caseworker 
Durham  County  Welfare  Department 

(This  essay  was  winner  in  the  contest  conducted 
by  the  State  Department.) 

A better  appreciation  in  any  instance  comes 
through  a clearer  understanding  of  the  given  subject. 
Through  understanding  a keener  interest  can  be  de- 
veloped in  that  sub- 
ject. To  be  meaning- 
ful this  subject  must 
be  applicable  to  one’s 
needs — it  must  func- 
tion. 

One  subject  related 
to  any  transaction  in 
social  case  work  and 
to  those  parties  of  the 
transaction  is  the 
case  record. 

The  case  record 
functions  in  many 
ways.  Its  primary 
functions  are  to  pro- 
vide  information 
needed  in  the  treatment  of  any  problem.  The  record 
interprets  to  its  user  the  nature  of  the  problem ; the 
factors  through  which  this  problem  has  developed; 
the  means  through  which  this  problem  can  be  elim- 
inated or  alleviated.  It  shows  the  method  of  treat- 
ment- The  record  functions  as  one  measure  of  the 
worker  in  her  own  analysis  of  job  performance  and 
through  this  criterion  acts  as  a stimulant  to  profes- 
sional growth.  The  case  record  functions  in  a pro- 
tective capacity  to  the  worker,  the  client,  the  agency, 
and  the  source  of  supply  of  that  agency.  The  case 
record  provides  statistics  for  research  purposes. 

In  an  analysis  of  the  record  that  it  may  be  applied 
in  its  varied  functions  we  find  that  it  must  include  a 
quantity  of  material  but  material  of  a genuine  quality. 

To  provide  information  needed  in  the  treatment  of 
any  problem  the  record  must  include  reference  data 
on  the  family  in  question.  This  data  clears  race  or 
nationality,  residence,  status — meaning  marital,  re- 
ligious, economic,  etc ; composition  of  household,  age 
range,  health  of  group,  educational  achievements,  oc- 
cupational achievements,  and  other  pertinent  infor- 
mation. It  will  likewise  give  sources  of  establishing 
such  facts.  To  be  useful  this  information  as  well  as 
being  authentic  must  be  current,  i.  e.,  is  “Route  #5” 
the  current  address  for  April,  1946?  To  be  helpful 

(Continued  on  page  two) 


Case  Recording 

By  Grace  Knowles,  Superintendent 
Perquimans  County  Welfare  Department 

(This  essay  was  winner  of  second  award  in  the  contest.) 

As  we  deal  with  the  difficult  personal  and  economic 
problems  that  face  us,  we  realize  that  we  need  the 
accumulated  experience  of  all  who  have  worked  and 

studied  in  this  field  to 
guide  us  in  our  pro- 
cedure. Unless  we 
record  our  findings 
on  cases,  our  experi- 
ence will  be  lost  to 
those  who  follow  us. 
Without  records,  a 
visitor  will  find  her- 
self constantly  em- 
barrassed by  having 
to  ask  the  client  for 
the  same  fact  over 
and  over  again.  Even 
if  we  feel  we  can 
remember  many 
points  about  our 
cases  we  will  often  find  ourselves  at  a loss  in  a dis- 
cussion which  requires  accurate  data.  Not  only  for 
our  fellow  workers  is  recording  important  but  often 
in  our  dealings  with  the  public,  in  answering  com- 
plaints, in  making  explanations  to  inquiring  citizens, 
or  in  producing  evidence  in  court,  very  accurate  data 
are  required. 

A test  of  a good  record  is  whether  or  not  it  is 
helpful.  Does  it  give  a picture  of  the  family?  Can 
the  reader  see  what  has  been  happening  within  that 
family?  Does  the  record  make  it  possible  for  a 
worker  to  take  up  the  planning  with  that  family  and 
go  on  with  it?  Or  does  it  leave  her  at  a loss  as  to 
where  to  begin  or  what  to  do?  If  we  ask  ourselves 
these  questions  about  other  people’s  records  and  our 
own,  we  should  find  case  recording  more  simple,  ac- 
curate, and  inclusive. 

A record  should  be  a simple  telling  of  the  story  of 
the  family  and  of  what  happens  in  the  relationship 
of  that  family  with  the  agency.  No  two  records 
would  be  alike  as  no  two  people  relate  any  incidents 
in  the  same  way  and  as  no  two  situations  require 
the  same  emphasis.  We  should  try  to  write  natur- 
ally ; record  the  unusual,  not  the  usual ; the  important 
not  the  casual. 

When  writing  a record  we  should  make  no  guesses 
as  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  other  person’s  mind, 

(Continued  on  page  three) 
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The  Case  Record 

(Continued  from  page  one) 

it  could  include  such  notations  as  “This  road  is  im- 
passible in  bad  weather.” 

In  preparing  a record  which  will  function  the 
worker  must  ever  be  aware  that  it  is  to  identify  this 
particular  family  in  its  particular  situation  not  only 
to  her  in  her  problems  of  helping  but  it  is  to  make  the 
same  identifications  to  her  successor  and  to  those 
related  groups  who  have  not  yet  and  who  may  not 
come  in  direct  contact  with  the  family.  To  function 
more  fully,  this  area  can  be  well-developed  through 
personal  observations  relevant  to  the  subject  at  hand. 
To  note  that  the  household  furniture  is  being  loaned 
by  Aunt  Mary  can  be  quite  meaningful  in  revealing 
this  family’s  situation.  To  realize  that  Johnnie  is 
being  kept  from  school  because  of  a physical  impair- 
ment which  is  not  visible  but  which  might  be  quite  un- 
comfortable for  him  or  even  detrimental  to  his  health 
can  go  a long  way  in  interpreting  this  family’s  need — 
not  only  in  extent  but  in  nature.  To  recognize  that 
Rosa  still  has  a peculiar  looking  sore  just  to  the  right 
of  her  nose  about  which  she  hasn’t  seen  any  need  to 
consult  a doctor  can  be  quite  a challenge  as  to  “What 
can  I do  to  interpret  to,  and  to  work  for,  and  with, 
Rosa?” 

The  record  functions  to  interpret  to  its  user  the 
nature  of  the  problem.  To  function  in  this  capacity 
the  worker  must  show  an  analysis  of  the  need 
whether  economical  or  social.  This  need  is  then 
related  to  the  functions  of  her  agency.  Can  she 
administer  to  this  need  or  will  she  direct  to  the  proper 
source  of  assistance  ? 

To  interpret  the  factors  through  which  this  prob- 
lem has  developed  it  is  necessary  to  review  with  the 
client  the  previous  situation.  Was  this  family  group 
self-sufficient  until  some  recent  occurrence?  Is  it 
more  of  a chronic  problem  ? What  led  this  family  to 
seek  assistance? 

To  interpret  the  means  through  which  this  prob- 
lem can  be  eliminated  or  alleviated  we  again  revert 
to  an  analysis  relating  the  problem  to  the  agency 
function.  How  adequately  can  this  problem  be  met 
by  this  agency  ? How  is  this  agency  equipped  to  meet 
this  existing  need  ? 

There  has  now  been  evidenced  by  the  case  record  its 
values  in  organizing  the  materials  related  to  this 


problem  with  an  evaluation  and  analysis  of  the  ma- 
terial. The  record  indicates  a diagnosis,  prognosis, 
and  a plan. 

The  record  interprets  a method  of  treatment.  To 
be  of  value  the  record  will  clarify  the  techniques  used 
by  the  worker  in  handling  the  problem.  It  will  in- 
dicate her  approach  with  the  resulting  reaction. 

To  make  these  interpretations  our  record  cannot 
be  streamlined  in  form.  It  must  include  pertinent 
details.  It  reveals  certain  observations.  It  gives  an 
insight  into  the  worker’s  skills  and  capacities.  It 
reveals  many  of  her  personality  traits  as  well  as  those 
of  the  client.  It  relates  her  sense  of  understanding 
and  her  feeling  of  responsibility.  These  are  incorp- 
orated in  the  record  in  her  natural  expressions — they 
are  means  whereby  she  can  analyze  herself  and  areas 
which  may  afford  self-development. 

The  record  functions  in  a protective  capacity.  The 
worker  is  protected  through  proper  use  of  the  case 
record  revealed  in  careful  and  adequate  recording. 
This  record  reveals  her  action  in  any  given  case 
situation  with  the  reason  for  such  action  and  with  the 
factual  evidence.  It  reveals  her  responsibilities  and 
her  job  performance  as  relates  to  these  responsi- 
bilities. In  financial  assistance  her  record  includes 
the  budget  sheet  incorporating  the  computing  and 
recording  of  the  budgetary  needs  with  a plan  for 
achievement. 

The  client  is  protected  as  his  problems  have  been 
presented  with  the  evidence  as  to  the  treatment 
rendered.  The  agency  is  protected  in  the  same  rela- 
tion as  its  agent,  the  worker,  as  the  record  justifies 
the  service  or  assistance  rendered  The  source  of 
supply  of  the  agency  is  protected  as  the  case  record 
makes  available  at  all  times  the  agency’s  reason  for 
expenditure  in  time  or  finances  in  rendering  such 
service  or  assistance. 

The  case  record  functions  to  provide  statistics  for 
research  purposes.  An  adequate  case  record  would  be 
so  “all-inclusive”  as  to  provide  necessary  factual 
information  that  could  be  compiled  with  a minimum 
of  difficulty — content  would  not  be  the  only  criterion 
for  determining  the  adequacy  of  the  record  for  such 
purposes.  There  would  be  involved  the  organization 
and  evaluation  of  material  so  that  this  information 
could  be  readily  obtained. 

After  the  aforementioned  factors  have  been  con- 
sidered the  record  has  developed  to  the  point  that  it 
can  function.  When  it  can  function  it  becomes  mean- 
ingful to  those  to  whom  it  pertains.  As  this  record 
is  applied  it  is  better  understood  which  in  turn  de- 
velops an  interest  and  an  appreciation.  The  case 
record  is  no  longer  a difficult  chore  of  the  job  per- 
formance. It  has  now  developed  into  an  integral  part 
of  the  job  performance.  To  its  user  it  is  a reference 
sheet,  an  interpreter,  a protection  and  a challenge  of 
a field  for  growth. 

A record  that  can  be  applied  explicitly  in  its  varied 
functions  and  in  the  interest  of  the  worker,  the  client, 
the  agency,  and  those  related  groups  to  which  that 
record  might  have  a meaning  is  a good  record. 
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Case  Recording 

(Continued  from  page  one) 

and  keep  our  personal  feeling  out.  If  we  feel  that 
the  feeling  should  be  included  to  give  a better  picture 
of  the  situation  involved,  then  it  should  be  recorded 
as  a personal  feeling.  In  order  to  keep  personal  feel- 
ings out  of  a record,  we  must  be  ready  to  examine 
our  own  feeling  about  the  client  with  his  dependency, 
his  fears,  and  his  hostilities.  We  must  try  to  under- 
stand and  control  our  own  needs  in  order  to  make 
our  skills  available  for  the  client’s  use.  As  we  case 
workers  assume  responsibility  for  this  activity,  we 
enable  the  client  to  use  the  help  given  him  toward  a 
satisfying  solution  to  his  difficulties. 

A report  is  written  more  clearly,  more  forcefully, 
and  more  convincingly  by  sticking  as  close  as  pos- 
sible to  observable  facts.  We  should  be  careful  to 
include  in  case  records  only  information  that  has  a 
bearing  on  the  case.  However,  a statement  about 
personal  appearance  that  indicates  the  adaptability 
of  the  client  for  different  types  of  employment,  or 
suggests  the  standard  of  living,  would  have  a definite 
bearing  and  should  be  recorded. 

Records  need  to  be  rather  formal  and  quite  im- 
personal. We  must  be  extremely  sensitive  to  the 
reaction  of  the  client  and  never  pursue  a fact  for  the 
sake  of  getting  it  into  the  record  if  the  client  is  not 
ready  to  give  it  freely.  An  exception  to  this  rule  is 
the  securing  of  those  facts  that  have  to  do  with 
eligibility.  Not  only  must  these  be  recorded  but 
their  verification  should  be  also  noted.  We  should 
be  careful  not  to  diagnose  either  the  physical  or  the 
mental  ailments  of  a client.  If  a client  or  member 
of  his  family  says  he  has  a certain  ailment,  his  state- 
ment may  be  quoted  but  a physician’s  report  should 
also  be  obtained. 

There  are  four  types  of  records  in  general  use: 
The  topical,  the  chronological,  the  summary,  and  the 
narrative  types.  Each  of  these  types  has  its  use  and 
some  records  will  include  two,  three,  or  even  four 
of  these  systems. 

In  topical  recording  all  the  information  about  the 
family  situation  is  gathered  together  under  certain 
general  topics.  The  headings  may  vary  to  suit  the 
case.  In  this  type  of  recording  it  will  not  be  possible 
to  get  all  the  information  for  the  history  in  one  or 
two  interviews.  The  number  of  interviews  required 
depends  largely  upon  the  type  of  case  and  the  client, 
however,  when  we  feel  that  we  have  the  complete 
picture  of  the  family  life  the  record  should  be  begun. 
A great  deal  of  the  information  secured  in  the  office 
is  used  for  face  sheet  information  and  is  seldom  re- 
peated in  the  written  record.  There  are,  of  course,  a 
few  exceptions  to  this,  as  for  instance,  names  of  the 
member  of  the  family. 

Chronological  Recording  is  usually  combined  with 
other  forms.  In  this  method  of  recording  the  in- 
formation secured  in  each  interview  is  put  in  the 
record  opposite  the  date  of  the  interview.  If  a call 
revealed  nothing  of  importance,  it  need  not  be  en- 
tered in  the  record,  and  we  should  be  careful  not  to 
repeat  the  same  incidents.  This  type  of  recording 


should  have  continuity,  and  if  a significant  fact  is 
mentioned  once  it  should  be  followed  up  to  show 
what  happened. 

Summarized  Recording  is  used  to  prevent  a chro- 
nology from  ambling  on  year  after  year.  Periodic- 
ally the  facts  recorded  should  be  reviewed  and  sum- 
marized. This  habit  would  be  doubly  helpful:  it 
will  clarify  the  picture  for  the  future  reader  of  the 
record  and  it  will  also  tend  to  make  us,  as  the  present 
worker,  analyze  our  work.  We  will  find  in  this  way 
whether  we  are  accomplishing  anything,  whether  the 
plans  we  and  the  family  so  carefully  laid  are  coming 
to  fruition,  and  whether  new  plans  are  being  made 
to  fit  the  changing  circumstances. 

Narrative  Recording  differs  from  the  summary 
type  only  in  form.  When  this  method  is  used  the 
facts  and  processes  are  told  in  story  form.  This  type 
of  recording  is  most  useful  and  valuable  if  the  case 
is  to  be  presented  at  a case  committee  meeting. 

One  item  that  is  very  important  but  which  is  often 
neglected  is  the  closing  entry.  Whenever  a case  is 
closed,  a summary  should  be  written  which  is  suffi- 
cient to  indicate  what  has  been  done  on  the  case  to 
date  and  the  reason  for  closing.  This  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  the  case  to  be  opened  again  with  a limited 
interview. 

Recording  can  be  an  exciting  part  of  our  work  or 
it  can  be  very  dull.  Which  it  is  depends  upon  our 
alertness  in  appreciating  what  is  happening  in  the 
families  under  our  care  and  upon  our  ability  to  re- 
late these  events  to  movements  and  trends.  If  we 
are  able  so  to  interpret  such  happenings,  we  will  be 
able  to  help  the  family  in  their  planning.  It  is  this 
ability  that  makes  not  only  good  record  writers  but 
also  good  case  workers. 

It  would  be  wise  for  all  case  workers  to  remember 
Gordon  Hamilton’s  statement,  “One  must  not  forget 
that  in  reality,  case  work  is  a moving,  dynamic, 
shapeless  set  of  relationships,  but  that  recording  is 
an  arbitrary  rendering.” 

m 

When  Trouble  Comes 

Homemakers  Pinch-hit  for  Mothers 

By  Maud  Morlock 

U.  S.  Children’s  Bureau,  Federal  Security  Agency 

In  other  days,  when  members  of  family  groups 
lived  closer  together,  in  the  same  community  or  in 
nearby  towns  at  least,  they  could  arrange  among 
themselves  to  take  care  of  those  emergency  situations 
that  develop  when  for  one  reason  or  another  a mother 
is  unable  to  look  after  the  household.  When  she  was 
to  be  confined  her  sister  or  her  mother  came  in  and 
looked  after  the  house  and  children  until  she  was  able 
to  be  on  her  feet  again.  If  there  was  illness,  either 
someone  came  in  or  someone  took  the  children  until 
such  time  as  the  home  could  be  reestablished.  Or, 
what  was  just  as  likely  to  happen,  the  oldest  girl 
would  be  kept  out  of  school  to  look  after  the  brood. 

Now  families  are  often  far  apart  and  no  one  is  able 
to  come  when  help  is  needed.  The  unmarried  sister, 
who  used  to  be  called  in  often  on  such  emergencies, 
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now  has  a job  of  her  own  that  cannot  be  left.  Grand- 
ma even  is  likely  to  have  a job.  The  daughter  cannot 
be  kept  home  from  school  for  there  are  attendance 
laws.  And,  in  these  days  of  compact  housing,  who 
among  the  relatives  or  the  neighbors  can  take  the 
children?  No  one. 

To  meet  just  such  situations  homemaker  services 
are  now  being  developed  by  social  agencies  in  many 
communities.  They  have  qualified  women  on  call 
ready  to  go  where  needed  and  take  over  the  job  that 
used  to  be  done  by  relatives  or  neighbors.  In  New 
York  City,  where  the  service  is  more  highly  organ- 
ized than  in  most  places,  these  women  are  so  accepted 
as  performing  a necessary  service  that  the  depart- 
ment of  public  welfare  gives  them  civil  service  status. 
This  employment  is  assured  the  year  around,  wages 
are  fixed,  vacations  and  sick  leaves  are  guaranteed. 
In  other  words  a homemaker  now  has  been  given 
recognized  “status.” 

Elsewhere  the  trend  is  in  the  same  direction,  for 
more  and  more  communities  through  their  family 
welfare  and  child-placing  services,  are  coming  to 
realize  that  homemakers  have  an  important  role  to 
perform  in  keeping  homes  together.  Otherwise,  in 
many  instances,  foster  homes  would  have  to  be  found 
for  the  children  or  institutional  care  provided,  with 
all  that  such  changes  entail  in  terms  of  children’s 
security  and  the  expense  to  the  community. 

These  women  have  special  qualifications  and  are 
not  to  be  confused  with  domestics.  They  have  a 
much  more  responsible  position.  They  work  under 
agency  supervision.  They  are  employed  primarily 
for  the  sake  of  the  children,  and  they  are  chosen  be- 
cause of  their  ability  to  understand  and  deal  with 
children  under  trying  circumstances.  The  agency 
knows  what  the  home  situation  is,  and  in  selecting  the 
homemaker  chooses  one  best  able  to  adjust  to  it.  For 
instance,  one  woman  likes  a home  that  has  a lot  of 
children ; another  does  very  well  with  sick  children ; 
another  likes  especially  to  take  care  of  the  babies. 
The  agency’s  skill  comes  in  placing  the  right  woman 
in  the  right  home,  and  then  helping  her  once  she  is  in 
the  home — a service  far  removed  from  employment 
of  a maid,  a cook,  or  a housekeeper. 

Homemakers  are  recruited  from  many  groups.  For 
the  most  part  they  are  women  in  their  40’s  or  50’s, 
who  have  brought  up  families  of  their  own.  Home- 
making is  what  they  have  always  done  and  what  they 
like  to  do.  It  has  great  satisfaction  for  many,  far 
greater  than  most  jobs  that  are  open  to  them.  They 
feel  needed  again  by  a family  and  they  have  children 
around  them.  They  have  independence:  within 
limits  they  are  on  their  own,  with  a free  play  for  their 
managerial  abilities.  They  aj  3 looked  up  to  and 
respected  by  those  whom  they  serve.  And,  they  are 
comfortable  on  the  job. 

A practical  matter  that  needs  working  out  is  how 
they  are  to  be  paid ; that  is,  what  part  of  the  cost  the 
family  should  meet.  To  date,  homemaker  service  has 
been  developed  as  one  part  of  the  program  of  a case- 
work agency ; that  is,  for  families  of  limited  resources 
who  are  not  able  to  pay  more  than  a part  of  the  cost. 

(Continued  on  page  eight) 


Welfare  Departments  Help  State 
Labor  Laws  Safeguard  Children 

By  Forrest  H.  Shuford 

Commissioner  of  Labor 

Employers  of  children  in  certain  restrictive  age 
groups,  complying  with  the  legal  requirement  of 
obtaining  employment  certificates,  may  rest  assured 
that  the  conditions  of  such  work  by  minors  meet  the 
requirements  of  both  the  State  Child  Labor  Law  and 
the  Federal  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 

There  are  few  instances  in  which  the  state  child 
employment  standards  and  the  federal  act  differ. 
There  are  some  exceptions,  however,  and  no  certif- 
icate will  be  issued  if  the  holder  would  be  employed 
under  conditions  prohibited  by  the  federal  standards. 

Issuing  employment  certificates  to  minors  involves 
a great  deal  of  investigation  and  clerical  work  on  the 
part  of  the  staffs  of  100  county  departments  of  public 
welfare.  Were  it  not  for  the  facilities  afforded  by 
these  offices,  considerable  delay  in  issuance  of  certif- 
icates would  result  from  time  consumed  in  mailing 
applications  to  a central  or  district  office  and  the 
return  of  the  certificate  to  the  minor.  At  the  same 
time,  study  of  individual  children’s  needs  would  be 
almost  impossible  were  it  not  for  the  facilities  pro- 
vided by  the  welfare  departments. 

Welfare  units  all  over  the  state  should  be  com- 
mended for  the  efficient  manner  in  which  they  have 
handled  the  issuance  of  employment  certificates  dur- 
ing recent  years,  especially  for  their  fine  work  during 
the  war  when  the  number  of  minors  certified  for  work 
rose  to  an  all-time  high. 

Employment  certificates  are  issued  to  minors  be- 
tween the  ages  of  14  and  16  for  work  after  school 
hours  and  during  vacations,  provided  they  are  not  to 
work  in  prohibited  establishments,  and  boys  as  young 
as  12  years  may  distribute  newspapers  and  publica- 
tions- There  are  restrictions  as  to  the  hours  during 
which  any  minor  under  18  years  of  age  may  be  em- 
ployed. Certain  ocupations  also  are  prohibited  to  any 
minor  under  18. 

Rules  and  regulations  for  the  issuance  of  employ- 
ment certificates  are  prescribed  by  the  Department  of 
Labor.  The  county  welfare  units  abide  by  these  rules 
in  discharging  their  responsibility  as  issuing  agents 
for  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Each  year  the  number  of  work  permits  issued  takes 
a sharp  jump  during  the  summer  months  when 
schools  are  closed.  While  complete  figures  for  1946 
are  not  yet  available,  it  is  possible  that  they  will  fol- 
low proportionately  the  increase  shown  in  permits 
issued  last  year  when  the  number  went  up  from  3,548 
in  April  to  more  than  11,000  in  June.  In  April  1946, 
2,527  permits  were  issued. 

Employment  of  minors  reached  an  all-time  peak  in 
1944  when  63,478  certificates  were  issued  during  the 
year  as  compared  with  55,713  in  1945.  Handling  such 
a volume  of  applications  would  have  been  practically 
impossible  without  the  splendid  cooperation  and  as- 
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sistance  of  the  county  departments  of  public  welfare. 

In  some  states  the  issuance  of  certificates  is  done 
I by  the  schools  but  it  has  long  been  felt  in  North  Caro- 
lina that  the  system  used  here  operates  most 
smoothly  and  effectively.  The  natural  interest  of 
county  welfare  agencies  in  children,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  so  many  people  look  to  the  welfare  depart- 
ment for  information  on  employment  as  well  as  a 
place  to  register  complaints  against  employment 
conditions,  makes  this  local  agency  the  logical  one  to 
issue  permits. 

Even  after  the  employment  certificates  have  been 
issued,  the  local  welfare  department  may  revoke  them 
if  it  is  later  found  that  the  place  of  employment  is  a 
breeding  ground  for  delinquency  or  injurious  to  child 
health.  There  are  occasional  instances  in  which  this 
action  is  taken  by  the  welfare  department. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  its  own  investigative 
staff  to  check  on  violations  of  the  labor  laws,  but  some 
instances  of  violation  of  the  Child  Labor  Law  are 
occasionally  investigated  by  the  local  welfare  depart- 
ments. 

Applications  for  employment  certificates  for  minors 
must  be  accompanied  by  a promise  of  employment  by 
i the  prospective  employer,  evidence  proving  the 
child  is  of  proper  age,  a statement  from  a physician 
as  to  his  physical  fitness,  and  the  child’s  school  record 
from  the  school  last  attended.  On  the  basis  of  in- 
j formation  contained  in  these  documents,  the  county 
i welfare  department  passes  upon  issuance  of  the  em- 
ployment certificate. 

The  close  contact  of  the  welfare  departments  with 
working  conditions  in  the  community  makes  it  easier 
for  them  to  determine  whether  a particular  establish- 
ment offers  safe  and  healthy  conditions  of  employ- 
ment for  the  minor  than  it  would  be  if  permits  were 
issued  from  a district  office  or  from  Raleigh. 

The  welfare  units  also  serve  to  interpret  to  the 
people  of  the  community  the  various  provisions  of  the 
Child  Labor  Law.  Certificates  are  not  required,  for 
example,  if  the  minor  is  to  work  on  a farm  or  in 
domestic  service.  However,  if  a child  is  to  work  for 
his  or  her  parents  in  a business  covered  by  the  law,  it 
is  the  legal  obligation  of  the  parent  to  go  through  the 
usual  certification  procedure. 

When  war  industry  drained  off  adult  workers  from 
the  less  hazardous  occupations  and  minors  were 
needed  to  fill  their  places,  the  county  welfare  agencies 
served  both  business  and  youth  in  handling  the 
issuance  of  employment  certificates.  With  military 
necessity  now  a thing  of  the  past,  all  the  people  of  the 
community  should  make  a concerted  effort  to  get 
children  back  to  school  to  complete  whatever  educa- 
tion they  may  have  lost  temporarily  through  wartime 
employment. 

State  labor,  welfare,  and  education  agencies  are 
now  pushing  such  a program  strongly  and  are  giving 
all  possible  assistance  to  the  county  units.  Final 
persuasive  efforts,  however,  will  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
parents  of  these  youth  to  make  certain  they  go  back 
to  school  again  this  fall  if  they  have  not  yet  com- 
pleted their  public  school  education. 


Public  Assistance  Can  Be  Made 
A Preventive  Welfare  Program 

By  Victor  D.  Carlson,  Regional  Representative, 
Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  Social  Security 
Administration 

Fundamental  to  prevention  of  social  impairment  is 
the  provision  of  opportunity  for  all  individuals  in 
society  to  meet  the  basic  human  needs,  needs  which 
have  been  often  stated  and  set  forth  in  various  ways. 

There  is,  first  of  all,  the  need  for  physical  and 
mental  health.  If  people  are  to  be  healthy,  they  must 
have  proper  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  They  must 
have  opportunity  to  use  competent  and  complete 
medical  facilities  and  services. 

There  is  certainly  the  need  for  developing  intel- 
lectual capacity.  Every  person  has  a need  for,  and  a 
right  to  use,  educational  resources  which  develop  his 
potential  abilities  to  the  fullest.  In  order  to  provide 
for  this  need,  there  should  be  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  all,  regardless  of  the  individual’s  eco- 
nomic ability  to  buy  suitable  education,  and  utilized 
in  terms  of  the  individual’s  mental  capacity  to  absorb 
and  use  the  opportunity  constructively.  The  exceed- 
ingly high  enrollment  in  college  and  high  schools  to- 
day, when  government  makes  it  economically  possible 
for  veterans  to  attend,  supports  the  belief  that  pos- 
sibly opportunity  has  not  previously  been  fully 
present.  On  the  other  hand,  there  may  not  be  ap- 
propriate selection  on  the  basis  of  individual  capacity 
to  utilize  constructively  higher  education.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  observe  results  in  the  next  few  years. 

Certainly  there  is  the  need  for  wholesome  social 
relationships.  Personalities  are  seen  to  develop  in 
relationships  to  others — first,  the  family,  then  the 
school  and  church  groups,  later  broader  and  casual 
social  contacts  as  in  part  developed  through  recrea- 
tional programs. 

Then  there  is  the  need  for  the  individual’s  spiritual 
satisfactions.  The  need  of  human  beings  for  their 
diverse  beliefs  and  affiliations  which  bring  to  them 
spiritual  contentment  must  be  understood  and  re- 
spected. 

There  seems  to  be  a substantial  agreement  that 
the  welfare  of  the  individual  and  of  society — the 
meeting  of  the  basic  human  needs — is  dependent  in  a 
large  way  upon  reasonably  full  employment  and  the 
maximum  production  of  goods  and  services  which 
people  need.  At  present,  and  during  the  war  the 
nation  has  been  in  an  economy  of  reasonably  full  em- 
ployment and  all  hope  that  such  a condition  can  con- 
tinue to  exist. 

With  this  reasonably  full  employment,  should  it 
continue;  with  a comprehensive  program  of  unem- 
ployment, which  is  the  goal  of  the  committee  on  full 
employment ; and  with,  generally,  a successful  handl- 
ing of  the  present  readjustment  period  a major 
part  of  the  social  objective  can  be  attained.  However, 
we  know  the  common  causes  of  human  insecurity  re- 
main. There  are  those  who  cannot  work  or  who  are 
the  victims  of  hazards  beyond  their  control  who  will 
need  to  take  advantage  of  other  measures. 
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For  these  contingencies,  we  have  as  a first  major 
line  of  defense,  the  social  insurance  programs  pro- 
vided on  a national  basis  11  years  ago  when  Congress 
passed  the  Social  Security  Act.  But  coverage  is  not 
complete.  More  than  20,000,000  workers  are  not 
covered  merely  because  of  the  kind  of  jobs  they  have. 
Agricultural  workers,  domestic  servants,  self-em- 
ployed people  are  not  included.  It  is  felt  that  all 
workers  and  self-employed  should  be  under  the  old 
age  insurance  program  and  that  all  workers  should  be 
covered  by  unemployment  compensation.  It  would 
appear  that  if  and  when  social  insurances  are  ex- 
tended states  would  be  better  able  to  plan  the  man- 
agement of  their  welfare  funds  by  a lightening  of 
assistance  caseloads.  When  more  persons  reach  the 
age  of  65  with  some  benefits  due  them,  the  number  of 
oldsters  who  are  in  need  at  65  would  be  expected  to 
decrease,  even  taking  into  acount  the  anticipated  in- 
crease of  persons  past  that  age  in  our  population. 

Public  assistance  comes  along  as  a sort  of  second 
major  line  of  defense.  It  is  to  provide  the  minimum 
economic  security  when  other  measures  are  wanting 
or  have  failed,  since  it  is  based  on  lack  of  other  re- 
sources to  meet  economic  need.  Its  presence  in  the 
scheme  of  things  would  seem  always  to  be  necessary, 
but  its  size  and  scope  will  depend  upon  the  extension 
of  other  measures.  Since  it  will  have  a continuing 
identity,  we  should  continue  to  improve  its  coverage, 
adequacy,  and  its  methods.  All  needy  persons  should 
be  included.  Need  should  be  met  in  full  on  at  least  a 
minimum  standard.  The  determination  of  need  and 
the  determination  of  the  payment  should  be  simplified 
and  made  uniform  in  their  application.  Only  by  con- 
tinued improvement  in  the  administering  of  public 
assistance  in  such  a way  that  it  promotes  the  general 
welfare,  and  permits  needy  individuals  to  participate 
as  other  persons  in  the  life  of  the  community  can 
public  assistance  play  its  appropriate  role  in  a pro- 
gram of  prevention. 

There  is  one  major  weakness  in  terms  of  cov- 
erage— lack  of  a nationwide  program  for  general  as- 
sistance. General  assistance  (assistance  for  persons 
other  than  those  provided  for  in  the  special  pro- 
grams) varies  widely  among  and  within  states  and 
is  wholly  lacking  in  areas  in  several  states.  Needy 
individuals  who  are  not  eligible  for  the  special  types 
of  public  assistance  or  for  social  insurance  benefits 
or  whose  assistance  or  insurance  payments  fall  short 
of  meeting  their  need  may  receive  general  assistance 
in  some  states  and  localities  but  not  in  others.  A 
person  64  years  of  age  may  find  that  his  needs  can- 
not be  met  until  he  attains  the  magic  age  of  65. 
Federal  participation  through  the  Social  Security 
Act  in  such  costs  would  help  to  complete  the  as- 
sistance structure  and  provide  programs  of  assis- 
tance for  all  needy  persons. 

The  method  of  financing  programs  has  been  a 
major  difficulty,  especially  in  relatively  low  income 
states  such  as  those  in  the  southeast.  States  with 
small  resources,  ordinarily  the  states  where  the  need 
is  greatest,  have  found  it  difficult  to  carry  half  the 
cost  of  an  adequate  public  assistance  program.  That 
is  why  the  Social  Security  Administration  has  con- 


sistently recommended  that  special  federal  aid  be  pro- 
vided on  some  formula  which  was  tied  up  with  the 
fiscal  capacity  of  states.  The  Congress  in  August 
adopted  temporary  amendments  to  liberalize  federal 
matching  for  all  states  through  December  1947.  j 
Since  the  amendments  are  temporary  Congress  will 
need  to  review  the  Social  Security  Act  again  and  more 
fully  when  it  meets  next  year  to  determine  what  is 
to  be  the  more  permanent  plan. 

.The  new  temporary  amendments  provide  a wel- 
come addition  to  resources  for  public  assistance,  but 
the  amount  is  far  short  of  what  is  required.  Even  to 
hold  our  own  in  the  face  of  constantly  rising  living 
costs,  additional  state  and  local  funds  will  be  needed. 
To  provide  fully  for  all  needy  persons  on  a minimum 
standard  will  call  for  the  most  serious  attention  of 
state  legislatures. 

One  may  be  certain  that  payments  which  do  not 
meet  need  are  not  preventive.  Rather,  to  determine 
a person’s  financial  need  and  then  meet  only  a part 
of  that  need  is  demoralizing  and  destructive.  Half  a 
loaf  may  sustain  life;  it  will  not  sustain  citizen 
morale. 

Having  looked  briefly  at  the  gaps  in  coverage  and 
adequacy  in  public  assistance,  turn  for  a bit  to  meth- 
ods of  administration  and  see  if  they  are  such  as  to 
be  preventive  in  nature.  In  prevention  one  naturally 
thinks  first  of  children,  and  the  chief  assistance  pro- 
gram for  children  is  Aid  to  Dependent  Children. 

The  purpose  of  this  program  as  interpreted  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration  encompasses  the 
needs  for  which  all  individuals  seek  satisfaction  and 
which  therefore  are  the  goals  for  all  children  in  a 
democratic  society.  Its  purposes  to  provide  children 
opportunity  to  remain  in  a family  setting ; to  provide 
necessary  economic  support  for  physical  and  mental 
health  and  normal  development;  to  give  opportunity 
for  an  education  and  to  permit  wholesome  social  re- 
lationships. 

Because  of  limitations  in  the  act,  even  when 
broadly  interpreted  as  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration has  sought  to  do  with  the  advice  and  help  of 
the  states,  many  needy  children  within  family  groups 
are  not  eligible.  A well-ordered  program  of  general 
assistance  or  a broadening  of  the  legislative  base  for 
aid  to  dependent  children  category  would  help  to 
correct  this. 

Among  other  things  that  have  been  troublesome  in 
the  program  have  been  such  things  as  suitable  home 
provisions  in  state  laws— an  inheritance  from  earlier 
mother’s  aid  programs— and  definitions  of  absence  or 
incapacity  of  the  parent. 

North  Carolina  has  proceeded  upon  the  concept  that 
if  the  home  is  not  suitable  in  which  to  make  ADC  pay- 
ments, it  is  not  suitable  for  the  child  at  all,  and  steps 
should  be  taken  for  the  child’s  protection  in  keeping 
with  measures  for  the  protection  of  all  children, 
whether  or  not  receiving  assistance.  And  it  does  not 
seem  conducive  to  a child’s  interest  to  condition  pay- 
ment of  assistance  on  specific  reasons  for  absence 
such  as  divorce,  desertion,  imprisonment  and  upon 
duration  of  absence,  and  extent  of  incapacity. 

It  is  recognized  that  workers  can  fast  develop  a 
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feeling  of  futility  when  operating  in  a program  not 
fully  financed.  Their  responsibility  would  seem  to 
be  to  record  requirements  accurately,  completely, 
realistically  in  accordance  with  reliable  standards ; to 
relate  resources  only  when  they  are  actually  avail- 
able: so  that  inadequacies  in  financing  are  not 
hidden  but  rather  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
peope  who  exercise  leadership  in  public  financing. 

Once  the  State  has  determined  the  level  of  assis- 
tance it  can  support,  federal,  state,  and  local  funds 
need  to  be  distributed  in  such  a way  that  need  may  be 
met  on  a comparable  basis  regardless  of  where  the 
persons  happen  to  live. 

It  becomes  quite  evident,  then,  that  the  “how”  of 
making  assistance  available  to  children,  adolescents, 
and  young  parents  can  be  preventive.  When  faced 
with  the  problem  of  the  aged  the  “how”  seems  more 
remote,  the  importance  of  “prevention”  less  obvious. 
It  is  true  that  financing  of  old  age  assistance  in  most 
states  is  more  nearly  adequate,  more  universally 
publicly  accepted  as  a right,  and  less  affected  by  re- 
strictive provisions  than  is  aid  for  any  of  the  other 
groups.  But  are  the  social  needs  of  the  aged  more 
adequately  met?  The  answer  would  seem  to  be  “no.” 
The  problem  of  the  aged  may  be  the  number  one  social 
problem  from  the  standpoint  of  its  increasing  size  and 
the  lack  of  social  resources  and  plans  to  meet  their 
special  needs. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Social  Security  program 
the  “aged”  was  the  65-year-old  who  met  other  eligi- 
bility requirements  for  old-age  assistance.  He  was 
the  person  it  was  desirable  to  get  out  of  the  labor 
market.  Some  states  lowered  their  sights  to  include 
those  over  60  years  old  in  the  program- 

In  1940,  the  United  States  Census  listed  above 
9,000,000  persons  over  65.  But  for  reasons  well 
known  (scientific  advancement  resulting  in  longev- 
ity, declining  birth  rates,  less  immigration)  popu- 
lation experts  believe  that  this  figure  will  grow  to 
about  20,000,000  by  1980 — less  than  one  generation 
hence.  Even  today  the  United  States  has  a greater 
percentage  of  old  people  in  its  population  than  any 
nation  in  history.  With  the  average  life  expectancy 
rising  to  63  years,  it  can  no  longer  be  assumed  that 
the  extended  old-age  insurance  supplemented  by  in- 
creased old-age  assistance  payments  will  be  the  only 
answer  to  economic  security. 

An  arbitrary  age  would  not  seem  to  be  a good  work- 
ing definition  for  those  who  must  plan  for  this  large 
segment  of  our  population.  From  a social  standpoint 
the  definition  of  “age”  must  be  a flexible  definition. 
During  the  fairly  recent  depression  persons  over  40 
were  not  welcomed  by  employers.  They  were  “old” 
industrially  speaking,  but  the  war  labor  market  found 
the  age  of  productivity  miraculously  skyrocketing. 
Many  old-age  assistance  recipients  found  themselves 
sought  after  by  industry.  They  became  an  economic 
asset  to  the  country.  Now  with  demobilization  the 
oldsters  again  tend  to  be  relegated  to  unwanted  re- 
tirement, enforced  by  economic  demand. 

In  a preventive  program  for  the  aged,  what  do  we 
seek  to  prevent?  We  must  try  to  prevent  early 
senility,  regression  and  heartbreak  resulting  from 
the  tendency  of  both  the  aged  parents  and  the 


children  in  the  modern  family  pattern  to  view  the 
aged  as  an  undue  burden  on  family  life.  For  the 
family  group  is  still  the  most  promising  and  natural 
resource  for  satisfying  relationships  for  the  aged.  It 
seems  too  bad  that  public  assistance  workers  are 
often  required  by  law  or  administrative  regulation  to 
damage  or  destroy  this  relationship  by,  in  a sense, 
forcing  financial  support  from  relatives.  The  re- 
cipient is  thus  made  to  feel  himself  a burden  which 
results  in  psychological  dependency.  Rather  one 
would  hope  for  an  approach  which  would  strengthen 
family  ties  and  make  the  aged  person  feel  needed  and 
wanted  in  a family  scene,  occupying  a position  of 
dignity  with  at  least  a degree  of  financial  independ- 
ence and  security. 

An  appropriate  place  for  the  aged  must  be  found  in 
the  present  economy — some  way  to  correct  or  adjust 
to  a condition  where  private  and  public  enterprise  en- 
force retirement.  Advances  in  agriculture  and  in  the 
manufacturing  processes  crowd  the  aged  from  pro- 
ductivity. Residential  hotels  and  boarding  houses 
are  wary  of  taking  the  aged  lest  they  become  infirm 
and  helpless.  The  already  too  few  hospital  facilities 
cannot  be  continuously  filled  by  those  infirm  due  to’ 
age  when  only  practical  nursing  care  is  needed. 

How  can  public  assistance  workers  further  help  in 
the  prevention  of  the  current  casualties  of  age?  First, 
they  must  recognize  that  old-age,  like  blindness  or 
any  other  general  term,  does  not  describe  the  needs  of 
the  individual.  Each  old-age  assistance  recipient  is 
the  result  of  his  entire  life’s  situation  and  relation- 
ships— childhood,  adolescence,  marriage,  and  parent- 
hood. His  ability  to  readjust  his  life  and  activities  to 
his  diminshng  abilities,  to  narrow  his  scope  of  rela- 
tionship when  necessary,  to  enjoy  these  years,  will 
depend  upon  his  adjustments  made  in  earlier  years. 
The  worker  should  acquaint  herself  with  the  aged 
potential  and  utilize  every  clue  to  further  continued 
activity  and  interest  to  prevent  boredom  and  un- 
happiness. Case  work  with  the  aged  requires  the 
maximum  of  understanding,  appreciation  of  indi- 
vidual life  history,  and  its  meaning  for  the  recipient ; 
patience  and  supreme  ingenuity. 

But  unless  the  community  can  provide  appropriate 
resources  for  meeting  the  needs  of  the  aged,  the  case 
worker’s  efforts  may  go  for  nought.  These  needs 
would  include  proper  housing,  occupational  therapy, 
recreational  facilities,  and  the  kind  of  medical  care 
that  truly  seeks  to  preserve  the  vitality  of  the  indi- 
vidual. The  medical  science  of  treating  the  ills  of  the 
aged,  geriatrics  is  promising  much  in  the  alleviation 
of  suffering  and  inactivity  of  old  people.  New  and 
exciting  experiments  in  units  and  group  housing  for 
the  aged  are  being  carried  on  in  several  cities.  Com- 
munity programs  for  suitable  group  and  individual 
recreation  for  the  65-year-older  has  demonstrated 
that  the  aged  person  can  do  many  things  for  his 
satisfaction  other  than  sitting  in  a rocking  chair  or 
whittling. 

Charlotte  Towle  has  said  in  her  book  Common 
Human  Needs:  “As  we  extend  to  the  individual  the 
rights  to  which  he  is  entitled,  not  only  is  what  we 
give  him  important,  but  how  we  give  it.  Our  service 
must  be  rendered  not  only  with  reference  to  the  need 
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presented  but  also  with  reference  to  the  recipient 
who  presents  the  need.” 

Money  has  a great  deal  of  emotional  significance, 
varying  with  individuals.  Only  by  understanding 
what  it  means  to  the  applicant  can  we  plan  with  him 
to  make  constructive  use  of  public  assistance. 

This  is  a rather  dull  picture  of  where  the  nation 
stands  today  in  public  assistance  and  the  great 
strides  forward  still  to  be  made  if  it  is  to  measure  up 
in  a program  of  prevention,  there  are  other  great 
strides  already  made,  particularly  in  the  past  11 
years — strides  forward  in  coverage,  in  financial  sup- 
port, and  in  methods  of  administration. 

Public  welfare  is  coming  out  of  the  dark  basements 
of  public  buildings — out  of  the  dismal  quarters  in 
back  streets  and  into  the  facilities  which  are  the  equal 
of  other  public  services.  Notable  gains  indeed  have 
been  chalked  up  since  the  day  the  public  first  recog- 
nized and  assumed  its  responsibility  for  aiding  needy 
people. 

In  the  area  of  administration,  the  trend  continues 
in  the  direction  of  eliminating  eligibility  conditions 
other  than  need.  Legislatures  and  administrative 
agencies  have  realized  increasingly  that  limits  on 
eligibility  are  frequently  drawn  arbitrarily  and  re- 
sult in  excluding  needy  persons  whose  wants  are  less 
acute  than  those  of  persons  who  meet  the  established 
conditions  of  eligibility.  Moreover,  there  has  been  a 
continuing  reduction  in  the  amount  of  staff  effort 
which  has  gone  into  establishing  each  point  of  eligi- 
bility, because  of  a strong  belief  that  such  effort  in- 
stead might  better  be  directed  toward  providing 
necessary  social  welfare  services  for  people.  There 
has  been  a shift  in  practice  from  “investigation”  of 
the  needy  individual  to  the  more  positive  role  of 
helping  him  assemble  and  present  the  facts  regarding 
his  mood,  and  increased  recognition  that  the  indi- 
vidual shall  be  a responsible  participant  in  establish- 
ing his  right  to  help  and  the  amount  to  which  he  is 
entitled.  There  has  been  increased  understanding  of 
the  agency’s  own  function  of  extending  the  full 
benefits  created  by  law  to  all  of  those  persons  for 
whom  they  were  intended,  rather  than  the  guarding 
and  husbanding  of  funds  as  though  employed  to  di- 
vert from  the  broad  and  generous  intent  of  the  law. 

Improvement  in  the  administration  of  assistance  is 
increasingly  stimulated  by  three  particular  provisions 
in  the  Social  Security  Act  and  in  state  laws — the 
requirements  that  assistance  shall  be  in  the  form  of 
money  payments,  that  the  individual  shall  have  a 
right  to  a fair  hearing,  and  that  information  about 
applicants  and  recipients  shall  be  safeguarded.  These 
contribute  to  development  of  the  concept  of  self  re- 
spect and  dignity  of  the  needy  individual,  improve- 
ment of  his  status  in  the  community,  and  to  what 
adds  up  as  the  right  to  public  assistance. 

Social  security,  in  its  public  assistance  aspects,  can 
be  viewed  as  a ponderous,  impersonal  program  with 
gaps,  imperfections,  limitations  and  requirements 
into  which  we  attempt  to  fit  a family  or  a person  in 
need.  If  viewed  thus,  workers’  jobs  become  routine, 
remedial  in  part,  and  preventive  only  as  a by-product. 
But  if  workers  can  instead  keep  alive  their  belief  that 


it  is  people  they  are  trying  to  serve ; keep  the  needs, 
hopes,  and  despairs  of  each  applicant  foremost  in 
their  thoughts  and  efforts ; if  they  can  view  the  pro- 
gram as  a framework,  an  enabling  device,  through 
which  to  use  ingenuity  to  direct  the  sights  of  people 
to  a happier,  contributive  membership  in  society,  they 
can  say  that  each  of  them,  in  city,  county,  state,  or 
United  States,  plays  a part  in  prevention. 

Intelligent,  individualized  but  objective  administra- 
tion of  assistance  payments  which  meet  need  in  full 
may  mean  restoration  or  maintenance  of  self-assur- 
ance, ambition,  and  freedom  to  the  individual.  Any- 
thing short  of  this  is  not  fully,  if  at  all,  preventive. 
• 

WHEN  TROUBLE  COMES  HOMEMAKERS 
PINCH-HIT  FOR  MOTHERS 

(Continued  from  page  four) 

It  is  becoming  very  apparent,  though,  that  home- 
making is  a service  families  would  be  very  willing  to 
pay  for  if  it  were  obtainable.  At  it  is  now,  a middle- 
income  family,  faced  with  an  emergency,  often  has 
no  place  to  turn  in  order  to  get  a reliable,  trained 
woman  to  take  over  on  short  notice.  Foreseeably,  a 
social  agency  providing  such  a service  might  expand 
its  program  to  give  the  same  kind  of  help  to  those 
able  to  pay  for  it,  at  least  in  large  part,  as  it  now  gives 
to  those  with  little  or  no  resources  of  their  own. 

What  is  holding  back  development  of  these  services 
is  a lack  of  public  knowledge  about  them  and  funds 
to  provide  the  service.  Women  who  might  be  ideally 
suited  for  such  employment  do  not  know  that  the 
work  is  open  to  them,  even  in  communities  that  have 
such  a service,  and  families  often  have  never  heard 
of  homemakers  Social  agencies,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  do  little  to  make  the  work  known,  even  when  they 
have  such  services,  for  the  demand  for  homemakers 
is  always  far  in  excess  of  the  number  available.  The 
few  that  are  available  are  being  used  to  go  in  on  only 
the  most  desperate  family  situations,  when  without 
them,  the  children  would  have  to  be  placed  for  care 
away  from  home. 

The  prospect  for  the  development  of  homemaker 
services,  though,  is  bright,  first,  because  as  families 
live  today  there  is  a great  need  for  such  services,  and 
second,  because  that  need  is  matched  by  the  need  of  a 
large  lot  of  capable,  energetic,  and  home-loving 
women  for  just  such  a job  opportunity.  The  success 
of  these  services,  in  the  few  places  where  they  have 
been  initiated,  indicates  that  homemakers  are  in- 
creasingly becoming  recognized.  Although  much  of 
the  service  to  date  has  been  developed  on  behalf  of 
children,  it  has  great  potentialities  for  the  care  of 
the  chronically  ill  and  the  aged.  Like  the  nurse, 
homemakers  have  an  essential  service  to  offer,  as 
committees,  both  urban  and  rural,  are  coming  to 
recognize. 

Agencies  interested  in  developing  homemaker 
services  will  be  interested  in  a pamphlet  the  U.  S. 
Children’s  Bureau  has  prepared  as  a guide  in  the 
matter.  Called  Homemaker  Service,  A Method  of 
Child  Care  it  is  available  free  upon  request  to  the 
Children’s  Bureau,  Social  Security  Administration, 
Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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Prevention  of  Economic  Problems 
Through  Community  Organization 

By  R.  Mayne  Albright,  Executive  Director, 
World  Federalists  of  N.  C. 

The  most  familiar  axiom  of  public  administration 
is  that  the  career  of  every  public  administrator  is  one 
of  recurring  crises,  and  the  growth  of  every  public 
institution  is  fitful  and  dependent  upon  each  changing 
era  with  its  shifting  emphases,  and  unfortunately 
fluctuating  budgets. 

State  and  county  workers  in  public  welfare  in 
North  Carolina,  one  of  the  oldest,  largest  and  most 
comprehensive  programs  of  public  administration, 
have  been  particularly  subject  to  social  changes  be- 
cause they  have  been  closest  to  the  people  of  the 
state,  and  particularly  to  that  part  of  the  people  on 
the  economic  margin  of  society  who  are  themselves 
most  affected  by  economic  cycles.  In  spite  of  this,  or 
perhaps  because  of  it,  a remarkable  record  of  adapt- 
ing the  program  and  services  to  the  needs  of  the  times 
has  been  established,  while  still  making  consistent 
progress  toward  an  advancing  goal  of  social  service. 
Undoubtedly  much  of  the  credit  for  the  record  goes  to 
able  Commissioners — to  the  courage  and  determina- 
tion of  Mrs.  Kate  Burr  Johnson;  to  the  vision  and 
understanding  of  Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost,  whom  the  State 
recognizes  as  one  of  its  most  beloved,  as  well  as  most 
useful,  citizens;  and  the  knowledge,  the  skill,  the 
energy  and  the  administrative  genius  of  the  present 
Commissioner,  Dr.  Ellen  Winston.  Much  of  the 
credit,  too,  must  go  to  the  welfare  officers  throughout 
the  State  for  their  work  in  the  local  communities 
where  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  has  always 
placed  chief  emphasis. 

Mr.  Justice  Holmes  once  said : “Life  is  passion  and 
action.  It  behooves  a man  to  share  in  the  passion  of 
his  time,  lest  he  be  judged  not  to  have  lived.”  No 
one  can  deny  that  those  in  public  administration  have 
not  lived,  or  that  they  have  not  shared  in  the  passion 
and  action  of  the  times — they  have  traveled  the  eco- 
nomic peaks  and  valleys  of  the  last  decade  and  a half 
and  have  fought  the  battles  of  social  reform  and  re- 
action to  reform-— through  depression  and  recovery 
and  recession,  and  national  defense,  war  mobilization, 
and  reconversion — in  one  of  the  most  significant 
periods  of  national  history. 

The  question  now  is:  What  of  the  period  into 
which  we  are  now  entering?  What  influences  will 
shape  the  development  of  public  work  and  what  can 
be  the  worker’s  role  in  the  shaping  of  the  things  to 
come? 

We  have  moved  down  the  alphabet  of  the  times 
from  the  pre-war  “R’s”  of  Reform,  Recovery  and  Re- 
conversion, into  the  post-war  “U’s”,  as  we  find  our- 
selves Unsettled,  Unhoused,  Unreconverted  and  in  a 
general  state  of  Unrest. 

This  is  a period  of  contradiction  and  confusion.  It 
is  a period  of  relatively  full  employment,  even  of 
labor  shortage,  yet  many,  including  one  out  of  every 
nine  veterans,  are  seeking  jobs.  This  is  a period  of 
high  wages  and  easy  credit,  yet  many  basic  needs 


cannot  be  met.  This  is  a period  of  relative  budget 
availability,  yet  many  jobs  cannot  be  filled  for  lack 
of  trained  workers  or  because  of  low  salaries. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  is  a period  of  great  promise 
and  an  era  for  the  consolidation  of  social  gains  made 
in  more  troublesome  times.  At  least  for  the  im- 
mediate future  one  can  expect  to  work  in  a period  of 
peace  and  prosperity.  To  a greater  extent  than  dur- 
ing wars  or  depressions,  funds  and  personnel  can  be 
devoted  to  the  improvement  rather  than  to  the 
emergency  use  of  social  institutions,  and  for  the  pre- 
vention of  economic  problems  rather  than  their  treat- 
ment. 

This  is  also  a period  in  which  planning  has  be- 
come respectable.  Before  the  war  public  planning 
was  too  often  a matter  of  public  ridicule ; but  during 
the  war  government,  management  and  labor  planned 
together  and  did  the  biggest  job  in  the  world.  Now 
planning  has  become  not  only  a respectable  but  a 
necessary  part  of  our  lives.  Nearly  every  city  and 
town  has  a plan  of  some  kind.  On  the  state  level 
there  is  the  State  Planning  Board,  the  Institute  of 
Government,  the  Better  Health  Institute,  and  many 
others,  and  North  Carolina  is  planning  as  never  be- 
fore for  health,  education,  recreation,  and  general 
economic  and  social  betterment.  The  time  is  ripe, 
therefore,  for  some  community  planning  for  coord- 
ination of  numerous,  and  sometimes  overlapping, 
social  services. 

Community  organization  is,  so  far  as  I know,  the 
part  of  no  state  plan,  but  remains,  and  properly,  a 
community  responsibility.  It  begins  only  when  some 
individuals  in  the  community  take  the  initiative — 
first  to  see  who  in  the  community  needs  what  service ; 
second,  to  determine  what  services  are  available  and 
what  additional  services  are  needed;  and  third,  to 
organize  the  needed  services  in  such  a way  as  to 
make  them  more  easily  known  and  more  readily 
available. 

In  addition  to  direct  benefits  to  the  community,  a 
coordinated  program  has  the  indirect  result  of  help- 
ing to  avoid  or  overcome  some  of  the  dangers  and 
difficulties  that  beset  all  public  programs — 

1.  The  difficulties  of  selling  a free  program  and 
having  its  services  known  and  understood ; 

2.  The  danger  of  over-specialization; 

3.  The  danger  of  isolation  from  other  related 
services ; and 

4.  The  danger  of  complacency — of  failing  to  ad- 
just to  new  needs. 

Now  is  the  time  in  our  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment in  which  there  is  both  great  opportunity  for  the 
improvement  of  public  services  and  the  prevention  of 
economic  problems  by  community  organization.  Only 
local  initiative  and  unselfish  work  can  help  make 
community  organization  effective  for  a happier  com- 
munity and  a better  state. 

• 


NCCSS  APRIL  27-29 

The  North  Carolina  Conference  for  Social  Ser- 
vice will  meet  at  Asheville,  April  27-29. 
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State  Sponsored  Recreation  to 
Play  Big  Part  in  N.  C.  in  Future 

By  Harold  D.  Meyer 

Director,  N.  C.  Recreation  Commission 

Recreation  as  a state-sponsored  activity  is  a new 
practice  in  America  developed  in  the  past  few  months 
as  another  “North  Carolina  first”  since  the  1945 
General  Assembly  set  up  the  North  Carolina  Recrea- 
tion Commission. 

Already  the  work  is  moving  forward  in  various 
communities  through  the  intense  interest  of  local 
groups  and  of  the  county  departments  of  public  wel- 
fare. There  is  an  excellent  opportunity  in  each  of 
the  100  counties  to  provide  recreation  for  all  ages 
and  all  groups  because  much  of  the  possibilities  have 
not  as  yet  been  touched. 

Especially  notable  is  the  cooperation  already  de- 
veloped between  the  Recreation  Commission  and 
county  welfare  departments  in  Pender,  Person, 
Onslow,  Macon,  Yadkin  and  Yancey  counties.  Yan- 
cey has  developed  a county-wide  plan  of  recreation 
while  in  other  localities  the  interest  of  civic  groups 
has  been  aroused  in  support  of  planned  recreation. 

Model  ordinances  giving  a legal  basis  to  local 
recreation  commissions  have  been  set  up  in  which  it 
is  required  that  one  member  of  the  local  board  of 
recreation  be  selected  from  the  county  welfare 
agency,  another  from  the  county  health  department, 
and  another  from  the  school  system. 

The  law  setting  forth  the  duties  of  county  superin- 
tendents of  public  welfare  calls  on  them  to  cooperate 
with  existing  agencies  in  the  development  of  whole- 
some recreation  facilities  in  the  community.  Thus 
county  welfare  workers  are  doubly  interested  in  the 
program  since  they  are  professionally  interested  in 
the  betterment  of  community  life  and  facilities. 

WORK  WITH  STATE  INSTITUTIONS 

The  Recreation  Commission  already  is  beginning 
to  work  with  state  institutions  in  the  development 
of  programs  for  the  leisure  activities  of  inmates. 
Notable  in  this  respect  is  the  work  now  going  on  at 
the  State  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Morganton.  Con- 
siderable possibilities  still  remain  in  institutional 
recreation  through  the  establishment  of  more  effec- 
tive contacts  with  all  state  institutions  including  all 
the  prison  camps. 

The  object  of  recreation  under  the  North  Carolina 
program  is  to  provide  leisure-time  activities  not  only 
for  adults  but  for  all  children  in  a community, 
especially  the  underpriviledged  ones.  The  best  de- 
velopment will  be  through  a program  operated  as  a 
separate  unit  of  local  governmental  service.  The 
scope  of  the  service  is  too  large  to  be  included  as  a 
direct  duty  of  any  other  county  official  and  actual 
direction  of  recreation  should  be  the  responsibility 
of  a separate  local  staff. 

Church  recreation  possibilities  are  opening  up,  a 
factor  which  is  especially  valuable  in  rural  areas 
where  the  rural  churches  can  be  made  centers  of 


general  community  activities.  This  will  not  only  be 
a service  to  the  people  of  a rural  community  but  will 
increase  their  interest  and  attraction  toward  the 
specifically  religious  programs  of  the  church. 

PROGRAM  NEEDED  IN  HOSPITALS 

A great  need  in  North  Carolina  is  a well-directed 
program  of  recreation  in  hospitals  of  all  types — 
public  hospitals  for  physical  ailments  as  well  as 
government-operated  institutions  for  mentally  and 
physically  handicapped  citizens.  This  will  come 
about  as  the  interest  of  the  people  in  each  community 
awakens  to  the  value  of  supplying  supervised  leisure- 
time activities  for  all  residents. 

School  buildings,  during  the  summer  months  and 
at  night  during  the  week,  present  another  local  re- 
source in  development  of  community  recreation. 
Most  of  these  facilities  have  playground  or  gym- 
nasium equipment  and  all  of  them  have  auditorium 
facilities  where  the  more  cultural  aspects  of  recrea- 
tion can  be  provided.  Wider  use  of  these  plants 
depends  on  the  awakening  of  local  determination  to 
provide  this  service. 

The  State  Recreation  Commission  does  not  at- 
tempt to  interfere  with  any  programs  already 
operated  by  another  agency;  its  purpose  is  to  move 
in  where  its  aid  is  asked  in  development  of  local  pro- 
grams. The  Governor,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare,  di- 
rector of  the  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development  are  ex  officio  members  of  the  Recrea- 
tion Commission  and  tie  in  with  its  work  any  activi- 
ties which  are  the  responsibility  of  their  agencies. 

Thus  in  developing  a complete  program  of  recrea- 
tion in  all  North  Carolina  communities  the  combined 
efforts  of  numerous  agencies  and  groups  will  be  re- 
quired. Particularly  fitted  for  this  cooperative  effort 
are  the  county  welfare  agencies  from  which  many 
suggestions  can  come  for  future  development. 
Workers  on  these  staffs,  in  constant  contact  with  the 
less  privileged  of  the  community,  can  funnel  to  local 
recreation  commissions  or  to  the  state  commission 
suggestions  for  improvements  and  can  call  attention 
to  particular  needs. 

Awakened  community  interest  will  eliminate  many 
of  the  unsupervised,  unwholesome  places  of  amuse- 
ment that  in  many  cases  are  breeding  grounds  for 
delinquency.  As  the  community  makes  more  effec- 
tive use  of  its  leisure  time  the  general  morale  of  the 
locality  will  reach  a higher  plane.  Thus  North 
Carolina  communities  will  continue  to  keep  this 
state  in  its  forward  position  in  state-sponsored 
recreation  for  all  groups. 

# 


The  articles  in  this  issue  by  Victor  D.  Carlson, 
Loula  Dunn,  Dr.  Gordon  Blackwell,  and  R. 
Mayne  Albright  were  developed  from  addresses 
made  at  the  27th  annual  Public  Welfare  Insti- 
tute at  Raleigh  in  October. 
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Welfare  Leaders y Portraits  Presented 


To  Board  By  Superintendents  of  State 


Shown  above  are  the  portraits  of  Col.  William  A.  Blair  (left),  chairman  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  and  A.  W. 
McAlister,  long-time  member  of  the  board,  which  were  presented  to  the  State  Board  by  the  North  Carolina  Association  of  County 
Superintendents  of  Public  Welfare.  Presentation  ceremonies  took  place  at  the  annual  dinner  meeting  of  the  association  just 
before  formal  opening  of  the  27th  annual  Public  Welfare  Institute. 

Examining  the  portraits  are,  left  to  right,  Mrs.  Walter  C.  Crowell  of  Monroe,  present  member  of  the  State  Board  and  three  of 
North  Carolina’s  four  commissioners  of  public  welfare:  Roland  F.  Beasley  of  Monroe,  first  commissioner;  Dr.  Ellen  Winston, 
present  State  welfare  head;  and  Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost  of  Raleigh,  Dr.  Winston’s  predecessor.  Mrs.  Kate  Burr  Johnson,  the  State’s 
second  commissioner,  has  been  connected  with  the  New  Jersey  system  of  correctional  schools  since  resigning  her  North  Carolina 
position  a decade  and  a half  ago. 

Mrs.  Bost  presented  the  portrait  of  Col.  Blair  while  Mrs.  Crowell  accepted  Mr.  McAlister’s  portrait.  Dr.  Winston  accepted 
the  Blair  portrait  and  Mr.  Beasley  presented  the  McAlister  picture.  Mrs.  Best’s  and  Mrs.  Crowell’s  remarks  are  printed  below. 


WILLIAM  ALLEN  BLAIR  A.  W.  McALISTER 


To  participate  again  in  a meeting  of  county  super- 
intendents of  public  welfare  and  on  an  occasion  so 
significant  and  poignant  with  cherished  memories  of 
a happy  and,  I hope,  fruitful  association,  is  a rare 
privilege.  I am  indeed  grateful  to  have  an  oportunity 
to  be  here  and  to  share  in  so  eventful  a day. 

As  I recall  it,  it  was  in  Winston-Salem  during  a 
meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference  for  Social 
Service  some  years  ago  when  the  Blair-McAlister 
(Continued  on  page  twelve) 


This  occasion  gives  me  genuine  pleasure.  I count 
it  a privilege  to  be  with  this  group.  You,  the  county 
superintendents  of  welfare,  are  the  key  people  in  the 
counties  for  making  better  and  happier  lives.  The 
welfare  program  succeeds  or  fails  as  you  carry  on. 
You  are  doing  a difficult  work  cheerfully  and  well. 
You  are  keeping  to  a high  standard  in  your  service. 

Lack  of  appreciation  is  not  peculiar  to  this  gen- 
eration, for  we  remember  almost  2,000  years  ago  the 
(Continued  on  page  twelve) 
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a.  w.  McAlister 

(Continued  from  page  eleven) 

“Man  who  went  about  doing  good”  was  ever  having 
this  human  frailty  demonstrated  to  Him.  You  recall 
particularly  the  occasion  when  Christ  healed  ten  and 
only  one  remained  to  thank  Him  ? Taking  service  for 
granted  seems  to  still  be  the  general  rule. 

You  are  giving  us  a tangible  proof  this  evening 
that  you  have  a true  appreciation  of  the  value  of  a 
vision  which  has  materialized  into  a welfare  pro- 
gram. You  are  saying  “thank  you”  to  Mr  McAlister 
in  a beautiful  and  gracious  way.  It  is  heartening  to 
know  that  such  an  influential,  busy  group  as  you  ac- 
knowledge the  tremendous  force  Mr.  McAlister  has 
been  and  is  in  developing  the  welfare  program  in 
North  Carolina.  Welfare  has  put  on  its  seven  league 
boots  and  has  gone  places  but  Mr.  McAlister  was 
working  for  Public  Welfare  when  the  idea  that  “we 
are  our  brother’s  keeper”  and  that  the  state  has  a 
definite  duty  to  her  underprivileged  was  not  generally 
recognized  or  accepted. 

Your  gift,  superintendents,  is  twice  blessed:  you 
add  to  your  good  name,  publicly,  the  virtue  of  grat- 
itude, and  to  the  state  a visual  record  of  two  unselfish 
workers  in  the  field  of  public  welfare. 

When  I think  of  Mr.  A.  W.  McAlister,  I think  of 
Abou  Ben  Adhem — outstanding  in  his  love  for  his 
fellow-men. 

Abou  Ben  Adhem  (may  his  tribe  increase!) 

Awoke  one  night  from  a deep  dream  of  peace, 

And  saw  within  the  moonlight  in  the  room, 
Making  it  rich  and  like  a lily  in  bloom, 

An  angel  writing  in  a book  of  gold ; 

Exceeding  peace  had  made  Ben  Adhem  bold, 

And  to  the  Presence  in  the  room  he  said, 

“What  writest  thou?”  The  vision  raised  its 
head, 

And  with  a look  made  all  of  sweet  accord, 
Answered,  “The  names  of  those  who  love  the 
Lord.” 

“And  is  mine  one?”  said  Adhem.  “Nay  not  so,” 
Replied  the  angel.  Adhem  spoke  more  low, 

But  cheerily  still,  and  said,  “I  pray  thee,  then, 
Write  me  as  one  who  loves  his  fellow-men.” 

The  angel  wrote  and  vanished ; the  next  night 
He  came  again  with  a great  awakening  light, 

And  showed  their  names  whom  the  love  of  God 
had  blest, 

And  lo ! Ben  Adhem’s  name  led  all  the  rest. 

Every  phase  of  Mr.  McAlister’s  life  has  emphasized 
his  love  for  his  fellow-men  and  appreciation  of  the 
problems,  worthwhileness  and  dignity  of  the  so- 
called  “ordinary  man.” 

Many  successful  business  men  lose  touch  with  the 
man  in  the  street.  He  does  not  view  the  problems  of 
the  unfortunate  with  an  inquiring  mind  and  sym- 
pathetic heart.  He  considers  his  duty  done  if  he 
writes  a check  for  some  philanthropy  (money  is  the 
easiest  thing  to  give  if  you  have  it) ; not  so  the  man 
whose  portrait  you  have  presented.  He  has  never 
been  too  busy  with  his  personal  affairs,  his  varied  and 


complex  business  interests  to  give  aid  in  building  a 
sound,  workable  welfare  program. 

As  long  as  this  portrait  hangs  within  a state  build- 
ing, North  Carolina  citizens  will  be  reminded  that 
some  men  have  “loved  their  neighbors  as  themselves” 
and  worked  to  have  the  golden  rule  of  life. 

It  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  and 
privileges  of  my  life  to  have  been  associated  for  the 
past  twenty  years  in  public  welfare  work  with  these 
men  you  honor  this  evening. 

As  a member  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare 
of  North  Carolina,  I accept  with  sincere  appreciation 
this  portrait  of  Mr.  A.  W.  McAlister. 

— Mrs.  Walter  C.  Crowell. 

• 

WILLIAM  ALLEN  BLAIR 

(Continued  from  page  eleven) 

Fund  was  first  proposed  by  the  superintendents  of 
welfare  in  their  group  meeting,  as  a tribute  to  two 
pioneer  leaders  in  public  welfare  work  to  whom  the 
state  is  deeply  indebted,  Col.  W.  A.  Blair  and  Mr.  A. 
W.  McAlister.  The  decision  of  the  superintendents 
who  sponsored  the  movement,  to  use  the  funds  to 
have  the  portraits  painted  and  presented  to  the  State 
Board  was,  I think  eminently  wise. 

As  a member  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare 
for  55  years  and  chairman  for  42 — in  the  early  days  it 
was  the  Board  of  Public  Charities — Col.  Blair  has 
rendered  a service  to  the  state  in  this  field  unparal- 
leled in  the  history  of  the  country,  a service  that  re- 
ceived national  recognition  from  the  American  Public 
Welfare  Association  when  the  half  century  mark  was 
reached.  Interestingly  enough,  it  was  the  work  and 
unwavering  interest  of  a lay  person  serving  on  an 
unpaid  board  rather  than  professional  services  for 
which  one  receives  compensation,  that  has  brought 
him  such  distinction,  exemplifying  the  old  adage  that 
“Service  is  the  rental  for  the  space  we  occupy  in  this 
world.” 

In  presenting  the  testimonial  from  the  Council  of 
State  before  an  assemblage  of  relatives,  state  officials, 
social  workers  and  other  friends  on  April  19,  1944, 
Governor  J.  Melville  Broughton  expressed  the  doubt 
that  in  all  the  United  States  there  was  a record  equal 
to  Col.  Blair’s.  “But  the  mere  span  is  not  enough  to 
mark  greatness”,  he  declared,  “time  marks  existence 
— but  this  man’s  time  has  been  marked  by  a service  to 
his  fellow  man  and  a sincere  devotion  to  the  agency 
of  which  he  has  been  the  only  chairman  for  40  years”. 
The  governor  remembered  that  at  the  time  he  became 
chairman  there  wasn’t  a single  city  or  county  agency 
for  welfare  in  the  state,  stating  that  now  each  of  the 
one  hundred  counties  has  welfare  services.  “This 
board  under  his  leadership  has  come  now  to  a position 
of  prominence  among  the  welfare  boards  in  American 
life,”  he  said.  And  in  a small  measure,  I may  add, 
has  that  gracious  lady,  Mrs.  Blair,  his  helpmeet  for 
over  50  years,  been  a contributing  factor  through  her 
warm,  sympathetic  interest  in  his  life’s  work. 

To  list  the  many  posts  of  honor  he  has  held  in  other 
or  related  fields  in  the  brief  time  allowed  is  not  pos- 
sible. He  walked  in  friendship  with  such  choice 
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spirits  as  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Phillip  Brooks  and 
Lyman  Abbott;  he  was  an  appointee  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  on  an  important  commission;  for  his  long 
and  faithful  service  on  the  Board  of  Winston-Salem 
Teachers  College  for  Negroes  he  has  received  special 
recognition.  And,  of  course,  Col.  Blair  went  to  school. 
Where,  you  may  not  have  heard  him  say  “in  so  many 
words,”  rather  in  the  kind  words,  but  the  following 
story  may  give  you  a hint.  A Yale  and  Harvard  foot- 
ball game  was  in  progress.  There  was  wild  yelling  by 
one  of  the  fans,  and  the  man  who  sat  beside  him, 
looking  somewhat  patronizingly  upon  such  unseemly 
demonstration,  said  “You  must  be  from  Harvard.” 
The  energetic  partisan  replied  rather  contemptu- 
ously : “Sir,  it  takes  no  Sherlock  Holmes  to  perceive 
that.” 

Appointed  to  the  State  Board  by  Governor  Thomas 
Holt  in  1891  Col.  Blair  has  served  under  15  North 
Carolina  Governors.  It’s  quite  probable  that  his 
genius  for  cooperation  with  officials,  state  legisla- 
tures, and  the  people  back  home  has  been  a major 
factor  in  preserving  the  Board’s  entity  and  protecting 
it  from  sundry  consolidations-  Such  continuity  of 
service  by  an  experienced  and  able  leader  has  greatly 
strengthened  the  work  of  the  Board.  Though  never  a 
Governor,  ‘tis  true,  Col.  Blair  has  done  for  public  wel- 
fare what  Governors  Morrison  did  for  highways,  Ay- 
cock  for  education,  and,  we  may  add,  Broughton  and 
Cherry  for  medical  care  and  hospitalization. 

When  Col.  Blair  joined  the  Board  in  1891  the  mem- 
bers had  to  pay  their  own  travelling  expenses  in  order 
to  make  the  necessary  visits  of  inspections  to  state 
institutions  required  of  the  Board.  Work  in  the 
counties  in  inspecting  jails  and  county  homes  was 
done  by  a county  board  of  visitors  who  assisted  the 
State  Board  in  an  advisory  capacity.  Both  Col.  Blair 
and  Mr.  McAlister  were  instrumental  in  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  State  Board  in  1917,  provision  being 
made  for  expansion  of  the  program  into  the  numerous 
activities  now  supervised  by  the  Board,  and  the  sum 
of  $5,000  a year  appropriated  for  all  purposes.  In  an- 
other two  years,  through  legislative  enactment,  coun- 
ties were  enabled  to  set  up  local  units  of  administra- 
tion and  two  decades  later,  1937,  following  the  depres- 
sion, marked  the  initiation  of  the  Social  Security  pro- 
gram in  North  Carolina  as  in  other  states,  admin- 
istrative responsibility  for  giving  assistance  to  the 
needy  aged  and  dependent  children  being  placed  in 
the  State  Board.  Thus,  Col.  Blair  has  grown  up  with 
an  agency,  struggling  for  bare  existence  in  its  early 
years,  about  which  the  State  thinks  today  in  terms 
of  millions  in  meeting  the  needs  of  its  disadvantaged 
groups,  responsibility  for  whom  our  State  Consti- 
tution says  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a civilized  and 
Christian  State. 

The  State  Board  united  with  other  groups  in  an 
early  fight  to  provide  training  for  boys  and  girls 
needing  such  specialized  services,  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  state  training  schools;  it  advocated  and 
worked  toward  more  humane  treatment  of  prisoners, 
county  chain  gangs  being  replaced  by  a State  prison 
system,  and  conditions  generally  improved ; it  urged 
intelligent  and  skilled  care  of  mental  patients.  The 


Prevention  of  Social  Problems 
Through  Community  Organization 

By  Gordon  W.  Blackwell 
University  of  North  Carolina 

A lot  of  illusions  have  been  shattered  during  the 
past  year.  Through  four  long  years  of  war — war 
on  the  home  front  no  less  than  on  Okinawa  and  along 
the  Rhine — the  nation  looked  forward  longingly  to 
peace  and  a return  to  something  once  thought  of  as 
“normalcy.” 

With  the  cessation  of  hostilities  we  entered  that 
keenly  anticipated  period  labeled  “postwar,”  and 
then  illusions  began  to  receive  rough  treatment.  The 
expected  amity  among  the  victor  nations  gave  way 
to  distrust  and  bickering.  The  vision  of  plenty  of 
food  in  every  family  larder  has  been  distorted  by  the 
necessity  of  ‘under  the  counter”  purchasing  to  get 
some  of  the  necessities  for  a normal  diet.  Only  in 
the  matter  of  anticipated  mass  unemployment  during 


practice  of  working  women  on  the  public  roads  Col. 
Blair  discarded  as  well  as  the  abolition  of  apprentice- 
ship for  children  by  indenture.  He  saw  the  passing 
of  barbaric  hangings,  held  in  the  counties  as  public 
spectacles,  electrocutions  being  substituted  as  a cap- 
ital punishment  at  Central  Prison. 

And  so  throughout  the  years  Col.  Blair  has  watched 
the  emphasis  in  social  welfare  shift  as  new  or  more 
pressing  needs  arise. 

This  brief  summary  would  not  be  complete  without 
a reference  to  Col.  Blair’s  rare  sense  of  humor  and  his 
invariable  good  humor  that  has  brightened  many 
a welfare  conference  the  warmth  of  his  handclasp  and 
his  half-toasting  jovial  greeting  to  everyone  And 
incidentally,  to  see  him  really  peeved,  just  use  a split 
infinitive;  to  him  it’s  nothing  short  of  a deadly  sin 
and  an  offense  to  the  pure  in  speech  of  Harvard ! He 
is,  in  truth  a great  scholar. 

Unmindful  of  health  or  personal  comforts  when 
there  is  a job  to  be  done,  laboring  always  for  the  up- 
building of  the  citizenry  of  the  State  and  not  for  any 
prestige,  having  an  abiding  respect  for  the  dignity  of 
the  human  being,  and  fighting  courageously  and  un- 
daunted for  the  things  he  believes  to  be  right,  these 
are  the  characteristics  that  have  endeared  him  most 
to  the  people  of  the  State  and  won  for  him  their  ever- 
lasting gratitude. 

That  is  why  we  pay  him  tribute  tonight.  That  is 
why  his  name  will  go  down  in  North  Carolina  history 
as  synonomous  with  a sincere  interest  in  the  common 
wealth,  with  pioneering  in  public  welfare  work,  and 
with  the  championship  of  governmental  responsi- 
bility in  large  part  for  the  less  fortunate  and  for  the 
safeguarding  of  the  children  and  youth  of  the  State 
through  preventive  measures. 

It  is  therefore  with  both  affection  and  pride  that  I 
present  the  portrait  of  William  Allen  Blair  to  the 
State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  to  be  an  inspiration  and 
shining  guide  to  those  who  strive  to  follow  in  his  foot- 
steps. 

— Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost. 
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the  reconversion  period  has  there  been  a pleasant 
surprise,  and  here  one  cannot  overlook  the  52-20 
clubs  and  the  mounting  fear  of  economic  crash. 
Yes,  most  illusions  about  the  postwar  period  have 
been  rudely  shattered. 

Social  welfare  programs  have  come  to  be  more  and 
more  important — for  good  or  for  ill — to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  “For  good  or  for  ill,”  because  it  is  im- 
possible yet  to  predict  the  ultimate  effects  of  the 
expanded  public  welfare  programs  upon  individual 
personality,  family  organization,  and  patterns  of 
community  life. 

The  final  evaluation  of  governmental  efforts  to 
provide  social  security  to  all  will  be  determined  in 
large  measure  by  the  quality  of  professional  stand- 
ards developed  and  the  emphasis  placed  upon  pre- 
vention of  the  need  for  welfare  services.  The  two 
must  go  hand  in  hand. 

There  is  another  factor  which  also  will  have 
weight  in  determining  the  final  verdict  on  such  pro- 
grams in  public  welfare.  With  the  increasing  com- 
plexity of  our  way  of  life,  we  have  witnessed  an  ever- 
mounting  centralization  of  decision-making  in  the 
national  and  state  capitals  . . . bureaucracy  and  all 
the  rest  of  it.  The  trend  has  been  clear  for  fully  the 
last  75  years. 

A good  deal  of  federal  and  state  participation  and 
central  planning  is  needed,  but  here  is  the  dilemma : 
how  to  keep  our  economy  and  entire  society  geared 
properly  and  running  smoothly  without  losing  the 
democracy  which  the  quill  pens  and  periwigs  con- 
ceived so  beautifully  169  years  ago. 

A well-known  anthropoligist,  recently  commenting 
informally  on  the  American  scene,  had  this  to  say: 
“To  most  people  community  organization  is  merely 
lining  up  a bunch  of  bums  to  put  some  agency’s  pro- 
gram across.”  All  too  often  this  has  been  true.  A 
health  agency,  a welfare  agency,  an  agricultural 
agency,  or  an  agency  seeking  financial  support  ex- 
plores ways  of  effectively  using  the  community.  The 
agency’s  own  narrow  objectives  are  paramount  in 
the  scheming. 

Usually  such  agencies  have  state  and  national 
headquarters  and  are  attempting  to  carry  out  pro- 
grams designed  at  the  top.  The  philosophy  of  using 
the  community  tends  to  become  more  prevalent  the 
higher  up  one  goes  in  the  hierarchy  of  national  agen- 
cies, both  public  and  private.  To  such  groups, 
community  organization  becomes  a catch-all  for  the 
various  ways  of  mobilizing  community  resources 
“for  our  program,”  rather  than  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  community. 

The  discovered  needs  may  include  such  things  as 
reorganization  of  the  juvenile  court,  provision  of 
safe  and  sanitary  housing,  clearance  through  a 
social  service  exchange  of  all  cases  receiving  as- 
sistance, a coordinated  program  of  assistance  to 
returning  veterans,  a legal  aid  clinic,  an  industrial 
development  program  to  provide  a sounder  base  for 
family  income,  general  education  of  the  public  con- 
cerning the  needs  of  the  community,  and  closer  coor- 
dination between  the  several  planning  groups  in  the 
community. 

In  considering  needs,  the  planning  group  neces- 


sarily moves  into  a second  stage  in  community  or- 
ganization— the  reviewing  of  resources  available  to 
meet  the  community  needs.  These  resources  would 
be  the  numerous  agencies  and  groups  holding  mem- 
bership in  the  coordinating  council. 

By  the  time  these  first  two  steps  have  been  taken, 
the  group  probably  has  developed  a pretty  good 
picture  of  the  community.  Usually  considerable 
fact-finding,  sometimes  in  the  nature  of  a survey,  is 
needed  to  reach  this  stage.  Then  comes  the  heart  of 
the  community  organization  process — planning  and 
decision  making.  Next  steps  in  community  action 
for  meeting  needs  are  determined.  Responsibilities 
are  allocated  to  existing  agencies.  A new  agency  is 
decided  upon  when  necessary.  Plans  are  made  for 
securing  additional  legislation  or  funds.  Here  it 
should  be  emphasized  that  the  planning  group  does 
not  usurp  agency  responsibilities  in  program  opera- 
tion. The  failure  to  distinguish  between  planning 
and  coordination  on  the  one  hand,  and  program 
operation  on  the  other,  has  doomed  many  a highly 
motivated  community  organization  and  planning 
effort. 

Finally,  the  planning  group  must  work  to  get  its 
recommendations  understood,  accepted,  and  carried 
out  since  usually  it  has  no  legal  authority.  If  key 
citizens  and  key  agencies  are  represented  in  the 
planning  group,  the  very  nature  of  the  planning 
process  has  been  an  educational  experience.  Ac- 
ceptance of  the  group  decisions  is  greatly  facilitated 
when  community  leaders  have  been  studying  pro- 
blems with  experts  such  as  the  executive  secretary 
of  the  local  Red  Cross  Chapter,  the  director  of  the 
local  health  department,  the  head  of  the  welfare 
department,  the  president  of  the  Junior  League,  the 
superintendent  of  schools,  executives  of  youth  serv- 
ing agencies,  ministers,  and  others.  The  personal 
and  frequent  contact  between  laymen  and  technicians 
focussing  on  significant  community  needs  does  some- 
thing to  both  groups.  Customary  patterns  of  thinking 
are  changed  and  attitudes  and  prejudices  modified. 

Some  mechanism  such  as  a central  community  plan- 
ning council  is  necessary  in  every  community  of  any 
size.  Only  in  this  way  can  maturing  plans  be  geared 
into  each  other  and  over-all  planning  result.  Piecemeal 
planning  is  a step  forward  but  not  the  ultimate  goal. 
For  several  years  the  need  for  one  consolidated  com- 
munity planning  mechanism  rather  than  piecemeal 
efforts  has  been  suggested.  How  far  into  the  future 
this  achievement  will  be  is  unknown,  but  what  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky  has  done  through  its  Area  Develop- 
ment Association  may  be  the  beginning  of  a trend. 

The  growing  community  planning  movement  over 
the  country  would  seem  to  be  important  to  leaders  in 
public  welfare,  not  only  because  they  are  vitally  con- 
cerned with  keeping  democracy  alive  and  because 
they  would  not  want  a bureaucratic  social  security 
system  to  sap  the  initiative  of  communities,  no  less 
than  of  individuals  and  families,  but  also  because 
sound  community  organization,  through  its  prevent- 
ive results,  makes  their  job  easier. 

Community  leaders  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
guidance  and  assistance  in  community  organization 
are  now  available  at  the  state  level.  The  State  Plan- 
ning Board  has  recently  employed  a community 
planning  consultant,  Edward  A.  Conover,  a man 
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with  experience  in  both  public  and  private  welfare 
agencies  and  who  is  available  to  assist  localities  in 
assessing  their  needs  and  possibilities  in  community 
organization. 

• — 

Public  Welfare’s  Contribution 
To  Social  Problem  Prevention 

By  Loula  Dunn 

Alabama  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare 

Not  so  long  ago  life  was  relatively  simple  and 
people  were  more  or  less  self-sufficient.  While  demo- 
cratic government  has  always  existed  to  give  man 
the  security  he  could  not  gain  for  himself,  such  se- 
curity in  the  early  days  included  chiefly  protection 
against  a conquering  enemy  and  the  prevention  and 
punishment  of  crime.  In  other  words,  government 
sought,  by  military  force  and  a few  prohibitions,  to 
safeguard  man’s  tangible  possessions.  Through  the 
years,  however,  as  the  nation  has  attained  maturity, 
government’s  concept  of  security  has  broadened  in 
order  to  become  more  intimately  related  to  man’s 
intangible  needs,  as  well  as  to  his  tangible  assets. 
This  emerging  concept,  inevitably,  has  altered  and 
widened  government’s  responsibility  in  providing 
what  might  be  termed  “total”  security. 

This  is  still  a country  in  which  there  is  govern- 
ment “of,  by  and  for  the  people,”  however,  and  where 
“to  promote  the  general  welfare” — as  was  the  in- 
tent of  our  Constitution — is  being  translated  into 
governmental  action  through  an  agency  whose  first 
consideration  is  the  welfare  of  every  citizen. 

This  principle  found  early  expression  in  the  public 
school  system  which  recognizes  that  an  educated 
people  is  the  responsibility  of  democracy.  Now  taken 
for  granted,  public  education  was  viewed  askance  by 
the  founding  fathers.  Today,  opportunity  for  free 
schooling  is  the  birthright  of  every  American  child. 

Public  health  services,  too,  are  an  expected  and 
accepted  role  of  government.  Just  as  people  now 
regard  public  services  in  the  fields  of  education  and 
health  as  usual  governmental  responsibilities,  so 
they  more  recently  have  come  to  accept  govern- 
mental responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  indi- 
vidual. This  broadened  concept  means  that  govern- 
ment, along  with  private  enterprise,  must  offer 
safeguards  whereby  an  individual  has  protection 
against  economic  and  social  hazards  which  are  be- 
yond his  control;  whereby  he  has  the  security  that 
comes  with  an  adequate  income  and  the  knowledge 
that  his  needs  will  be  met  should  that  income  cease. 

Thus,  government  seeks  to  underpin  individual 
and  collective  security,  since  present  day  civilization 
reduces  to  a minimum  the  intrinsic  independence  of 
mankind.  At  the  same  time,  each  person’s  contri- 
bution to  society  is  largely  determined  by  society’s 
guarantee  to  him  that  he  may  utilize  his  skills  and 
that  there  will  be  a useful  place  for  his  labor  in  the 
national  economy. 

Since  public  welfare  means  literally  “to  go  well 
with  the  people,”  one  may  define  public  welfare  agen- 
cies as  those  departments  of  government  which  are 


seeking  to  provide  a better  way  of  life  for  all  citizens. 
More  specifically,  public  welfare  has  a two-fold  pur- 
pose: the  relief  of  immediate  need  and  the  preven- 
tion of  future  dependency.  The  two  are  mutually 
inter-dependent,  for  by  adequate  implementation  of 
the  first  of  these  obligations,  public  welfare  can  make 
major  gains  in  the  field  of  prevention.  On  the  other 
hand,  inadequate  relief  frequently  tends  to  aggravate 
the  kind  of  problems  we  seek  to  prevent. 

Because  public  welfare  is  closely  allied  with  all 
programs  which  have  to  do  with  alleviation  of  human 
problems  and  with  betterment  of  the  conditions 
under  which  people  live,  social  security  and  welfare 
measures  can  fulfill  their  particular  function  only  in 
partnership  with  a healthy  balance  of  high  level  pro- 
duction and  full  employment.  These  are  not  alter- 
native approaches  to  the  problem  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic insecurity  but  two  faces  of  the  same  coin.  No 
program  of  financial  assistance  or  service  can  com- 
pensate an  individual  who  finds  no  market  for  his 
skills.  Public  welfare,  therefore,  must  participate 
in  planning  which  incorporates  the  resources  of  both 
government  and  private  endeavor  to  assure  the  kind 
of  economy  that  provides  a useful  place  for  the  labor 
of  every  able-bodied  man.  Such  planning,  aimed  to- 
ward preventing  future  dependency  and  under- 
pinned with  adequate  insurances,  will  lead  to  fulfill- 
ment of  the  long-range  purpose  of  public  welfare — 
the  prevention  of  future  need — while,  at  the  same 
time,  providing  adequate  relief  of  immediate  need. 

For  public  welfare  to  accomplish  this  extensive 
objective,  five  basic  elements  are  essential;  no  single 
one  is  sufficient,  but  all  must  be  provided  and  used 
skillfully  if  public  welfare  is  to  make  its  contribution 
to  the  security  of  people.  The  first  of  these  tools  is 
laws  that  are  broad  and  enabling.  Sound  and  com- 
prehensive legislation  not  only  is  the  foundation  of 
an  effective  welfare  service,  but  also  makes  possible 
a continuing  program  that  is  adaptable  to  the  chang- 
ing needs  of  people. 

Such  laws,  however,  no  matter  how  strong  nor  how 
flexible,  must  be  implemented  with  adequate  financ- 
ing. If  public  welfare  is  to  be  adequately  financed, 
the  resources  of  the  federal,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments must  be  utilized.  There  should  be  sufficient 
funds  to  assure  a decent  way  of  life  for  those  already 
dependent  and  to  equip  the  agency  to  offer  well- 
rounded  services  in  the  prevention  of  need. 

The  third  tool  needed  is  a sound,  objective  plan  of 
administration.  Such  administration  should  pro- 
vide for  accurate  and  sympathetic  interpretation  of 
the  laws  on  which  the  agency  is  based,  as  well  as 
efficient  and  economical  disbursement  of  funds  and 
should  provide  for  wise  distribution  of  responsibility 
among  the  three  levels  of  government..  This  places 
upon  those  who  develop  patterns  of  administration, 
as  well  as  upon  those  who  administer  the  program, 
the  responsibility  to  proceed  in  such  manner  as  to 
promote  a finer  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
the  place  of  public  welfare  in  our  whole  social  and 
economic  structure. 

The  fourth  tool  is  obviously  the  right  kind  of 
personnel,  chosen  on  the  basis  of  merit,  with  pro- 
fessional qualifications  established  concerning  the 
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kind  and  amount  of  training  and  experience  which 
are  needed.  The  public  is  now  coming  to  realize 
that  skilled  personnel  represent  both  wisdom  and 
economy  in  a service  which  touches  so  many  lives  and 
expends  such  vast  sums  of  money.  Nevertheless,  a 
specific  amount  of  training  and  experience  is  not 
enough  in  this  all-important  field  of  human  relations ; 
public  welfare  workers  must  also  have  an  inherent 
belief  in  the  human  dignity  of  mankind.  They  must 
have  courage,  sympathy,  and  a never-failing  sense 
of  humor.  Without  these  plus  qualities,  training 
and  experience  leave  much  to  be  desired  in  the  people 
who  administer  public  welfare  services. 

Public  understanding  must  encompass  the  specific 
services  a public  welfare  department  is  now  equipped 
to  render,  as  well  as  the  place  these  services  occupy 
in  social  and  economic  life.  Confidence  and  good  will 
are  best  secured  through  effective  use  of  people  who 
make  up  the  public,  effective  use  of  which  engenders 
faith  and  confidence  through  participation.  Public 
understanding  then  becomes  the  fifth  tool  needed  in 
a well-rounded  public  welfare  service. 

When  public  welfare  is  equipped  with  these  five 
tools,  it  should  be  able  to  accomplish  its  two-fold 
purpose:  the  alleviation  of  need  which  now  exists 
and  the  prevention  of  future  need.  During  the 
relatively  brief  time  public  welfare  has  been  a func- 
tioning part  of  government,  greater  emphasis  in- 
evitably has  been  placed  first  on  relief  of  immediate 
need. 

The  Social  Security  Act  was  in  part  an  outgrowth 
of  the  distressing  days  of  mass  unemployment  which 
we  know  as  the  depression  of  the  1930’s.  With  the 
implementation  of  the  act  by  the  state  and  federal 
governments  in  the  period  following  its  passage  in 
1935,  the  various  federal  relief  programs  gave  way 
to  its  longer  range  assistance  and  insurance  pro- 
grams. Federal  grants-in-aid  to  states  made  it 
possible  for  welfare  departments  in  the  various 
states  to  administer  the  public  assistance  titles  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  to  provide  special  child  wel- 
fare services,  along  with  the  other  services  they  were 
rendering  to  people.  It  also  pointed  the  way  to  the 
broader  concept  of  public  welfare  in  our  whole  demo- 
cratic economy. 

The  responsibility  to  provide  relief  is  intimately 
woven  into  public  welfare’s  contribution  to  the  pre- 
vention of  social  and  economic  problems.  To  give 
inadequate  aid  to  those  already  dependent  frequently 
results  in  a selection  and  support  of  the  turn-over  of 
the  state’s  dependent  people,  generation  after  gene- 
ration. In  contrast,  adequate  assistance  can  build 
toward  better  citizenship  and  lead  to  social  and  eco- 
nomic independence  or  security. 

It  becomes  obvious,  however,  that  an  adequate 
assistance  program  contributes  to  prevention  just  as 
much  as  preventive  planning  reduces  the  need  for 
relief.  Both  are  integral  segments  of  public  wel- 
fare’s over-all  responsibility  to  people.  To  separate 
them  is  as  artificial  as  it  would  be  to  set  aside  one  day 
a week  for  public  relations. 

While  public  welfare  workers  have  participated  to 
some  extent  with  other  agencies,  both  private  and 


governmental,  in  social  planning  and  in  strength- 
ening community  resources,  they  must  do  more. 
They  must  be  the  voice  of  the  disadvantaged  person 
in  order  for  the  public  to  understand  his  needs  and 
to  find  means  of  alleviating  them.  No  one  is  more 
aware  than  the  public  welfare  worker  of  the  un- 
fortunate consequences  of  “too  little  and  too  late.” 
Such  consequences  cannot  be  erased  in  one  or  per- 
haps more  generations,  for  there  have  been  too  many 
years  of  inadequate  housing  and  medical  service,  of 
low  income  and  malnutrition,  of  underemployment 
and  unemployment,  or  of  employment  not  covered  by 
insurances.  These  gaps  must  be  bridged  if  the 
nation  is  to  reduce  the  number  of  its  dependent 
people  and  provide  decently  for  those  who  are  dis- 
advantaged. 

Public  welfare  departments,  too,  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  interpret  to  the  citizenry  that  more  adequate 
service  will  go  beyond  aiding  the  families  affected-— 
even  beyond  representing  a worthwhile  outlay  of  tax 
funds.  The  whole  society  benefits  from  the  contri- 
bution of  each  individual,  and  suffers  when  any  indi- 
vidual is  unable  to  contribute;  all  gaps  in  the  social 
and  economic  structure  affect  the  many  rather  than 
the  few.  No  single  governmental  agency  is  better 
equipped  than  the  public  welfare  departments  to 
make  this  basic  truth  understood  by  the  people 
generally.  At  the  same  time,  as  private  social  agen- 
cies were  the  forerunners  of  public  welfare,  so  their 
contribution  is  a continuing  one.  The  wise  public 
welfare  worker  sees  private  agencies  not  only  as  a 
resource,  but  also  as  a vital  factor  in  assuring  service 
and  assistance  to  people  when  and  where  either  is 
needed. 

Thus,  public  welfare  has  a major  stake  in  every 
area  of  economic  and  social  planning  designed  to 
better  the  life  of  one  or  more  citizens.  As  there  is 
better  housing,  as  there  are  greater  opportunities 
for  useful  work,  as  there  is  wider  health  protection, 
so  there  will  be  changes  in  the  nature  and  scope  of 
the  public  welfare  service.  Likewise,  there  will  be 
fewer  dependent  people  when  the  social  insurance 
program  is  extended  in  three  directions — as  to 
number  of  persons  covered,  as  to  hazards  included, 
and  as  to  benefits  provided. 

Much  of  public  welfare’s  job  is  residual — provid- 
ing for  those  who  have  neither  available  work  nor 
insurance  protection.  Their  numbers  will  be  les- 
sened as  there  is  full  scale  employment  and  as  there 
is  more  adequate  insurance  protection. 

Public  welfare  demonstrated  during  the  war  its 
ability  to  fit  into  community  and  National  efforts 
beyond  the  present  concept  of  its  responsibilities. 
Through  special  war-time  functions  the  public  be- 
came aware  of  the  larger  sphere  of  welfare  service. 
Should  the  gains  be  lost,  or  should  they  set  the 
pattern  for  further  peace-time  progress? 

Public  welfare,  therefore,  has  a responsibility  to- 
ward enabling  persons  who  are  less  fortunate  to 
exercise  the  individual  freedoms  that  are  their 
heritage.  By  helping  people  to  help  themselves, 
public  welfare  services  build  democracy,  for  de- 
mocracy is  the  product  of  its  members. 
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Forward  Legislative  Steps  and  Increased 
Funds  Granted  by  1947  General  Assembly 


Several  notable  forward  steps  in  social  welfare 
were  made  by  means  of  legislation  adopted  by  the 
1947  General  Assembly,  some  of  the  proposed  meas- 
ures being  sponsored  directly  by  the  State  Board  of 
Public  Welfare  and  many  others  having  its  approval 
and  active  support.  Some  of  the  major  provisions 
of  the  various  acts  are  summarized  as  follows : 

Jail  Standards 

As  of  January  1,  1948,  the  law  leading  to  improve- 
ment in  standards  of  county  jails  will  become  effect- 
ive. Recent  history  shows  that  conditions  in  many 
of  the  local  institutions  have  resulted  in  death  or  in- 
jury for  some  of  those  incarcerated  therein  and  that 
there  has  been  an  especial  need  for  supervision  of 
prisoners  at  night. 

Under  this  measure  report  of  the  condition  of  a 
jail  has  to  be  made  to  county  or  city  officials  who 
are  required  to  take  proper  steps  to  remedy  the 
offending  situation.  In  the  event  that  they  fail  to 
do  so  within  a reasonable  time,  the  presiding  Superior 
Court  judge  may  direct  the  grand  jury  to  inspect 
the  institution  and  present  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations. 

Pending  compliance  with  the  report  and  recom- 
mendations, the  Superior  Court  judge  can  direct  that 
persons  convicted  before  him  be  confined  in  a jail 
that  meets  the  required  standards. 

Solicitation  for  Char- 
itable Purposes 

A complete  revision 
was  made  of  the  so-called 
“begging  statute”  under 
which  persons  and  agen- 
cies seeking  funds  for 
charitable  purposes  by 
public  donation  must  be 
licensed.  Under  the  old 
law  licenses  were  grant- 
ed in  some  instances  by 
other  State  agencies  to 
persons  physically  handi- 
capped, but  the  new  stat- 
ute places  upon  the  State 
Board  of  Public  Welfare 
the  responsibility  of  issu- 
ance of  all  licenses.  It 
must  consult  appropriate 


agencies  in  these  cases  under  the  1947  enactment. 

Religious,  educational,  fraternal  and  civic  organi- 
zations located  in  North  Carolina  and  soliciting  en- 
tirely among  the  membership  only,  or  organizations 
located  in  and  soliciting  only  in  the  county  in  which 
they  operate,  are  exempt  from  licensing  under  the 
revised  law.  The  offering  for  sale  of  any  type  of 
merchandise  will  not  exempt  any  solicitor  from  the 
provisions  of  the  article. 

Public  Assistance 

Within  the  limitations  of  the  State  appropriation 
for  old  age  assistance,  the  maximum  payment  may 
now  be  increased  not  in  excess  of  any  amount  which 
may  hereafter  be  matched  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  present  maximum  is  $45  a month.  If 
the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  to  provide  a 
larger  percentage  of  contributions  to  the  old  age  as- 
sistance fund,  the  percentages  provided  by  the  State 
and  counties  are  to  be  adjusted  proportionately. 

These,  and  the  elimination  of  the  eligibility  re- 
quirement regarding  transfer  of  property,  were  the 
only  changes  found  necessary  in  the  public  assist- 
ance law  this  year,  most  of  the  modernizing  provi- 
sions having  been  enacted  during  the  session  of  1945. 

Special  Facilities  for  Education  of  Handicapped 

A division  of  special  education  was  created  in  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  The  act 

provides  for  “the  promo- 
tion, operation  and  super- 
vision of  special  courses 
of  instruction  for  handi- 
capped, crippled,  and  oth- 
er classes  of  individuals 
requiring  special  types  of 
instruction.” 

Medical  Care 
The  North  Carolina 
Medical  Care  Commis- 
sion, set  up  by  the  1945 
General  Assembly,  this 
year  was  empowered  to 
develop  basic  standards 
for  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  individuals  in 
hospitals  and  for  the  con- 
struction, maintenance, 
and  operation  of  such 
hospitals  as  will  ensure 


ADVISORY  BUDGET  GROUP  RECOGNIZES 

RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  UNFORTUNATE 

“The  responsibility  of  an  enlightened  and 
progressive  people  to  its  unfortunate  is  recog- 
nized. The  programs  administered  by  the 
State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  have  been  care- 
fully considered.  The  definition  of  the  aims 
and  aspirations  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  as  explained  to  this  Commission  were 
both  enlightening  and  encouraging.  The  re- 
quested appropriations  of  this  department  for 
funds  to  finance  its  various  activities  have  been 
largely  met  in  our  recommendations.” — The 
Budget  Report,  The  Budget  for  the  Biennium 
1947-49,  p.  xlii. 
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safe  and  adequate  treatment.  After  July  1,  1947,  no 
hospital  may  be  established  or  maintained  without 
license  from  the  Commission  provided  that  the  hos- 
pitals are  eligible  for  and  apply  for,  Federal  or  State 
funds  or,  if  not  eligible  voluntarily  become  subject  to 
such  licensing.  A Hospital  Advisory  Council  may  be 
appointed  to  aid  the  Commission  in  its  work,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Welfare  being,  ex  officio,  a mem- 
ber of  the  council. 

Units  of  local  government  are  empowered  under 
the  new  law  to  finance  hospital  facilities  and  may  hold 
special  elections  in  which  the  qualified  voters  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  their  community  will  provide 
and  support  the  facilities.  Communities  are  per- 
mitted to  cooperate  in  providing  the  services  desired. 

Mental  Patients 

The  North  Carolina  laws  relating  to  mentally  dis- 
eased and  disordered  persons  were  modified  in  1945 
to  eliminate  the  obsolete  terminology  for  these  ill- 
nesses. In  1943  the  State  Hospitals  Board  of  Con- 
trol had  been  set  up  as  a central  management  agency 
for  the  institutions. 

This  year  the  Board  was  empowered  to  purchase 
Camp  Butner,  near  Durham,  and  commitment  and 
release  practices  were  re-defined.  The  inter-state 
transfer  of  mental  patients  is  re-stated  with  the 
State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  still  retaining  respon- 
sibility in  assisting  in  this  procedure. 

Guardian  of  Person  of  a Minor 

The  obsolete  right  of  a parent  to  “deed”  his  child 
to  another  was  eliminated  by  the  1947  General  As- 
sembly in  a modification  of  the  guardianship  statutes. 
A complete  revision  of  this  portion  of  the  law  was  to 
have  been  submitted  by  the  Domestic  Relations  Com- 
mission but  the  Commission  was  unable  to  complete 
its  work  within  the  period  of  its  existence. 

A change  in  this  chapter  was  made,  however,  desig- 
nating the  superintendent  of  public  welfare  as  guar- 
dian of  the  person  of  a minor,  until  one  can  be  ap- 
pointed, where  there  is  no  natural  guardian  or  where 
the  minor  has  been  abandoned  and  in  either  event 
requires  service  from  the  county  department  of  pub- 
lic welfare. 

Youthful  Offenders 

Segregation  of  youthful  offenders  was  called  for 
this  year  to  improve  their  chances  of  rehabilitation 
and  prevent  association  with  older  and  more  expe- 


rienced criminals.  “Youthful  offender”  is  defined  as 
a person  less  than  21  years  of  age  when  sentence  is 
imposed  and  who  has  not  previously  served  as  much 
as  six  months  in  jail  or  other  prison. 

Another  statutory  change  provides  that  juvenile 
court  probation  officers  may  become  regular  em- 
ployees of  the  department  of  public  welfare  under  the 
superintendent  as  chief  probation  officer.  The  juve- 
nile court  judge  and  welfare  superintendent  must 
enter  into  a written  agreement  to  implement  this 
statute. 

Other  Social  Legislation 

The  General  Assembly  raised  the  minimum  mar- 
riage age  from  14  to  16  for  all  youths  while  requiring 
parental  consent  up  to  18  years  of  age. 

The  interstate  transfer  of  children  law  was  modi- 
fied so  as  not  to  apply  to  children  accompanying  cer- 
tain close  relatives  and  was  divorced  from  the  adop- 
tion statute  as  a means  of  enforcing  the  transfer  pro- 
visions. 

Rights  of  descents  and  of  distribution  of  property 
in  cases  of  adoption  were  clarified. 

The  legitimation  law  was  changed  to  eliminate  un- 
desirable terminology  and  to  outline  the  procedure  in 
paternity  cases. 

The  minimum  school  attendance  age  for  blind  and 
deaf  children  was  lowered  from  seven  to  six. 

The  statutes  governing  the  State  Board  of  Correc- 
tion and  Training  were  revised. 

Minor  changes  were  made  in  the  law  providing  aid 
to  the  needy  blind. 

The  law  relating  to  service  of  a petition  for  sterili- 
zation to  be  authorized  by  the  Eugenics  Board  of 
North  Carolina  was  rewritten. 

The  Commission  to  Study  the  Domestic  Relations 
Laws  of  North  Carolina,  which  had  worked  diligently 
for  18  months  in  collaboration  with  the  office  of  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  State  Board  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  which  covered  about  half  the  topics  assign- 
ed it  by  the  1945  General  Assembly,  was  continued  ! 
for  another  two  years.  The  additional  responsibility 
of  reviewing  all  the  laws  of  the  State  relating  to  cor- 
rectional institutions  was  assigned  the  Commission. 
• 

A ppropriations 

The  1947  General  Assembly  appropriated  to  the 
State  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  for  administrative 
purposes,  $167,345  for  the  first  year,  and  $172,645 
for  the  second  year,  of  the  two-year  fiscal  period  be- 
ginning July  1,  1947,  exclusive  of  administrative 
funds  from  the  Federal  Government.  Allotted  to 
the  agency  for  the  Eugenics  Board  of  North  Carolina 
was  $5,880  and  $6,005  for  each  of  the  two  years. 
These  appropriations  will  permit  the  employment  of  >i 
additional  staff  for  the  State  Board  of  Public  Wei-  ' 
fare  and  of  a full-time  secretary  to  the  Eugenics 
Board. 

The  State  Boarding  Home  Fund  was  increased  to 
$17,000  for  each  year  of  the  biennium.  The  yearly 
allotment  appropriated  for  old  age  assistance  and  aid 
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to  dependent  children,  respectively,  was  $1,850,000 
and  $690,000.  A total  of  $180,000  each  year  was 
budgeted  as  aid  to  county  administration  of  the  wel- 
fare program. 

Of  note,  also,  is  the  allotment  of  $350,000  to  the 
Medical  Care  Commission  for  hospitalization  of  the 
indigent.  Increased  costs  resulted  in  the  legislature 
permitting  a maximum  allowance  for  traveling  em- 
ployees of  $6  a day  and  six  cents  a mile  for  operation 
of  personal  automobiles.  Out-of-State  subsistence 
expenses  for  all  departments  were  raised  to  a max- 
imum of  $8  a day. 

These  figures  represent  a considerable  increase 
over  the  current  appropriations  for  these  purposes. 
Currently  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  is  oper- 
ating on  an  administrative  budget  of  $147,324,  ex- 
clusive of  Federal  funds  for  administration,  and  the 
Eugenics  Board  on  $1,760.  The  boarding  home  fund 
currently  is  $10,000;  old  age  assistance  appropria- 
tion, $1,500,000;  aid  to  dependent  children  appropri- 
ation, $580,000;  and  aid  to  county  administration 
appropriation,  $150,000. 

• 

HOMEMAKING  PROJECTS  NOW  UNDER  WAY 
IN  SEVERAL  NORTH  CAROLINA  COUNTIES 

Many  homemaking  projects  have  been  carried  on 
by  county  departments  of  public  welfare  in  coopera- 
tion with  agencies  working  in  the  field  of  nutrition 
this  year.  For  example,  a graduate  student  of  the 
Woman’s  College,  University  of  North  Carolina  co- 
operated with  the  caseworker  in  helping  two  families 
in  Guilford  county.  The  student  nutritionist  taught 
a young  woman  whom  the  doctor  placed  on  a reducing 
diet  to  use  her  assistance  grant  to  the  best  advantage 
in  providing  nourishment  and  at  the  same  time  limit- 
ing the  number  of  calories.  In  the  second  case  the 
student  nutritionist  taught  a mother  of  three  small 
children  how  to  buy  at  lower  prices  thus  making  it 
possible  for  her  to  provide  the  diet  which  her  under- 
nourished children  needed. 

The  Rockingham  and  Hoke  county  departments 
taught  nutrition  through  work  with  groups.  Simple 
demonstrations  were  conducted  in  Rockingham  coun- 
ty by  a nutritionist  from  the  State  Board  of  Health 
to  explain  use  of  inexpensive  foods. 

Hoke  county  carries  on  a year-round  program  of 
homemaking  with  the  farm  and  home  demonstration 
agents  giving  demonstrations  to  mothers  in  aid  to 
dependent  children  families  and  other  families  under 
the  care  of  the  department  of  public  welfare.  Various 
types  of  information  booklets  are  provided.  These 
include  the  best  methods  of  removing  stains,  grow- 
ing vegetables,  building  closets,  and  mending  clothes. 
Last  year  the  Hoke  county  welfare  agency  concen- 
trated on  food,  while  in  1947  it  is  working  with  the 
local  health  agencies  on  health  measures. 

Many  other  county  departments  of  public  welfare 
have  similar  projects.  The  State  Office  would  be 
interested  in  learning  about  these  projects  and  send- 
ing to  other  counties  the  information  and  experience 
gained  in  any  one  county. 


1947  STATUTORY  CHANGES 

In  this  issue  Pulic  Welfare  Neivs  presents  a summary 
of  legislation  enacted  at  the  19  47  session  of  the  North 
Carolina  General  Assembly  as  related  to  the  general 
welfare  program.  The  text  of  numerous  bills  are 
printed  for  the  convenience  of  county  staff  members 
who  need  them  for  immediate  reference.  These  hills 
are  arranged  in  numerical  order  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing list: 


Senate  Bills 

SB  20  Per  diem  for  welfare  board  members  (Chapter 
92,  Session  Laws,  1947) 

21  Public  assistance  amendments  (Cli.  91) 

4 6 Alms  solicitations  (Ch.  572) 

4 8 Sterilization  petitions  before  Eugenics  Board 
(Ch.  93) 

4 9 Appointment  of  guardian  of  person  for  a mi- 
nor (Ch.  413) 

50  Legitimation  (Ch.  6 63) 

52  Juvenile  court  probation  officers  (Ch.  94) 

69  Aid  to  needy  blind  amendments  (Ch.  374) 

101  Blind  and  deaf  school  attendance  (Ch.  375) 
28  9 Special  education  for  handicapped  children 
(Ch.  233) 

3 60  Camp  Butner  purchase  (Ch.  789) 

SR  293  Continuing  Domestic  Relations  Commission 
(Resolution  No.  19) 


House  Bills 

HB  41  Segregation  of  youthful  offenders  (Ch.  262) 

6 6 Interstate  transfer  of  Children  (Ch.  609) 

109  Marriage  age  (Ch.  383) 

112  Jail  standards  (Ch.  915) 

166  Distribution  rights  in  adoption  (Ch.  879) 

169  Rights  of  descents  in  adoption  (Ch.  832) 

24  2 Board  of  Correction  and  Training  (Ch.  226) 
342  Blind  and  deaf  school  attendance  (Ch.  388) 
57  3 Service  by  publication  in  adoption  (Ch.  8 38) 
626  Interstate  transfer  of  mental  patients  (Ch. 
623) 

73  9 Appeal  in  bastardy  proceeding  (Ch.  1014) 

7 44  Medical  Care  Commission  (Ch.  933) 

7 68  Mental  patients  (Ch.  537) 

(S.  B.  No.  20) 

Chapter  92 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  SECTION  108-12  OF  THE  GENERAL 
STATUTES  TO  PERMIT  A PER  DIEM  AND  EXPENSES 
FOR  MEMBERS  OF  COUNTY  BOARDS  OF  PUBLIC 
WELFARE  IN  ATTENDING  OFFICIAL  MEETINGS. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Section  108-12  of  the  General  Statutes  is 
hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  thereof 
and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Members  of  county  boards  of  public  welfare  may  at  the 
discretion  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners  receive  a 
per  diem  not  to  exceed  five  dollars  ($5.00)  a day  and  actual 
expenses  when  attending  official  meetings;  any  such  pay- 
ments heretofore  made  are  hereby  validated. 

Effective  July  1,  1947. 

(S.  B.  No.  21) 

Chapter  91 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  CERTAIN  SECTIONS  OF  CHAPTER 
108  OF  THE  GENERAL  STATUTES  RELATIVE  TO  OLD 
AGE  ASSISTANCE  AND  AID  TO  DEPENDENT  CHIL- 
DREN SO  AS  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  FULL  CONFORMITY 
WITH  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Amend  Section  108-21  of  G.  S-.  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  subsection  (e)  and  reletter  subsection  (f) 
accordingly. 

(2)  Amend  the  last  paragraph  by  adding  a new  para- 
graph as  follows: 
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Within  the  limitations  of  the  State  appropriation  the  max- 
imum payment  for  old  age  assistance  may  be  increased  not 
in  excess  of  the  amount  which  may  hereafter  be  matched  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

Sec.  2.  Amend  Section  108-22  of  G.  S.  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  said  section  a new  paragraph  as  follows: 

In  the  event  that  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act  is  amend- 
ed providing  for  a larger  percentage  of  contributions  to  said 
fund,  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  ac- 
cept such  additional  grants,  and  the  percentages  to  be  pro- 
vided for  old  age  assistance  by  the  State  and  counties  shall 
be  adjusted  proportionately. 

Sec.  3.  Amend  the  third  paragraph  of  Section  108-30  of 
G.  S.  by  adding  the  following  sentence: 

Within  the  limitations  of  the  State  appropriation  the  max- 
imum payment  for  old  age  assistance  may  be  increased  not 
in  excess  of  the  amount  which  may  hereafter  be  matched  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

Effective  July  1,  1947. 

(Committee  Subsitute  for  S.  B.  No.  46) 

Chapter  57  2 

AN  ACT  TO  REWRITE  CHAPTER  108,  SECTIONS  80 

THROUGH  90  OF  THE  GENERAL  STATUTES  OF 

NORTH  CAROLINA  RELATING  TO  THE  REGULATION 

OF  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  INDIVIDUALS  SOLICITING 

PUBLIC  ALMS. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Chapter  108  Sections  80  through  90  of  the 
General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina  shall  be  rewritten  so 
that  the  said  sections  of  this  chapter  henceforth  shall  read 
as  follows: 

108-80.  Except  as  hereinafter  provided  in  G.  S.  108-84, 
no  person,  organization,  corporation,  institution,  association, 
agency  or  co-partnership  except  in  accordance  with  provi- 
sions of  this  Article  shall  solicit  the  public  whether  by  mail, 
or  through  agents  or  representatives  or  other  means  for  do- 
nations, gifts  or  subscriptions  of  money  and/or  of  gifts  of 
goods,  wares,  merchandise  or  other  things  of  value  or  to  sell 
or  offer  for  sale  or  distribute  to  the  public  anything  or  object 
whatever  to  raise  money  or  to  sell  memberships,  periodicals, 
books  or  advertising  space  or  to  secure  or  attempt  to  secure 
money  or  donations  or  other  property  by  promoting  any  pub- 
lic bazaar,  sale,  entertainment  or  exhibition  or  by  any  sim- 
ilar means  for  any  charitable,  benevolent,  health,  education- 
al, religious,  patriotic  or  other  similar  public  cause  or  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving  suffering  of  animals  unless  the  so- 
licitation is  authorized  by  and  the  money  or  other  goods  or 
property  is  to  be  given  to  an  organization,  corporation,  in- 
stitution, association,  agency  or  co-partnership  holding  a 
valid  license  for  such  purpose  from  the  State  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  issued  as  herein  provided. 

108-81.  Any  person,  organization,  corporation,  institu- 
tion, association,  agency  or  co-partnership  wishing  to  secure 
a license  from  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  for  the  pur- 
pose of  soliciting  the  public  for  any  of  the  afore-named 
causes  shall  file  a written  application  with  the  State  Board 
of  Public  Welfare  on  a form  furnished  by  the  said  Board 
setting  forth  proof  of  +he  worthiness  of  the  cause,  chartered 
responsibility,  the  existence  of  an  adequate  and  responsible 
governing  board  to  administer  receipts  and  disbursements  of 
funds,  gords,  or  other  property  sought,  the  need  of  public 
solicitation,  proposed  use  of  funds  sought,  and  a verified 
report  ot  the  operation  of  such  organization,  corporation, 
institution,  assocmt.ion,  agency  or  co-partnership  for  a fiscal 
period  determined  by  the  ;aid  State  Board,  said  verified  re- 
port to  show  reserve  fund,:  and  endowment  funds  as  well  as 
receipts  and  disbursements. 

108-8  2.  If  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  after  full 
investigation  and  careful  study  of  the  purpose  and  func- 
tioning of  an  organization,  corporation,  institution,  associ- 
ation, agency,  or  co-partnership  filing  an  application  for  a 
license  to  solicit  deems  such  organization,  corporation,  in- 
stitution, association,  agency  or  co-partnership  a proper  one 
and  not  inimical  to  the  public  welfare  and  its  proposed  so- 
licitations to  be  truly  for  the  purpose  set  forth  in  its  appli- 
cation and  provided  for  in  this  Article,  it  shall  issue  to  such 
organization,  corporation,  institution,  association,  agency  or 
co-partnership  a license  to  solicit  for  its  purposes  and  pro- 
gram for  a period  not  to  exceed  one  year,  unless  revoked  for 
cause. 

The  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  shall  not  issue  a license 
to  solicit  to  any  such  organization,  corporation,  institution, 
association,  agency  or  co-partnership  which  pays  or  agrees 


to  pay  to  any  individual,  corporation,  co-partnership  or  as- 
sociation an  unreasonable  or  exorbitant  amount  of  the  funds 
collected  as  compensation. 

In  the  event  the  said  Board  refuses  to  issue  said  license, 
the  organization,  corporation,  institution,  association,  agency 
or  co-partnership  shall  be  entitled  to  a hearing  before  said 
Board  provided  written  request  therefor  is  made  within  fif- 
teen days  after  notice  of  refusal  is  delivered  or  mailed  to  the 
applicant.  All  such  hearings  shall  be  held  in  the  offices  of 
said  Board  and  shall  be  open  to  the  public.  Decisions  of  said 
Board  shall  be  mailed  to  the  interested  parties  within  ten 
days  after  the  hearing. 

The  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  before  granting  or  re- 
fusing a license  as  herein  provided  shall  call  upon  the  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  the  Division  of  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation and  other  Divisions  of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  for  the  Deaf,  and  the 
State  Board  of  Health  for  advice  in  any  situation  or  cause 
in  which  any  of  the  several  state  agencies  named  has  an  in- 
terest or  responsibility. 

108-83.  No  person  shall  solicit  or  collect  any  contribu- 
tion in  money  or  other  property  for  any  of  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  this  Article  without  a written  authorization,  pledge 
card,  receipt  form,  or  other  evidence  of  authority  to  solicit 
for  a duly  licensed  organization,  corporation,  institution, 
association,  agency,  or  co-partnership  for  which  the  donation 
or  contribution  is  made  and  said  evidence  of  authority  must 
be  shown  to  any  person  on  request.  Said  evidence  of  au- 
thority must  be  provided  by  the  organization,  corporation, 
institution,  association,  agency  or  co-partnership  for  which 
the  donation  or  contribution  is  solicited  or  by  the  agency 
through  which  the  donation  or  contribution  is  collected  and 
distributed. 

108-8  4.  The  provisions  of  this  Article  shall  not  apply  to 
any  solicitation  or  appeal  made  by  any  church,  or  religious 
organization,  school  or  college,  fraternal  or  patriotic  organ- 
ization, or  civic  club  located  in  this  state  when  such  appeal 
or  solicitation  is  confined  to  its  membership  nor  shall  the 
provisions  of  this  Article  apply  to  any  locally  indigenous  or- 
ganization, institution,  association  or  agency  having  its  own 
office,  managing  board,  committee  or  trustees  or  chief  execu- 
tive offices  located  in  or  residing  in  a city  or  county  from 
publicly  soliciting  donations  or  contributions  within  a city 
and  the  county  or  counties  in  which  said  city  is  located  or 
within  the  county  in  which  such  an  organization,  institution, 
association  or  agency  is  located  and  operates;  provided  that 
nothing  in  this  Article  shall  apply  to  any  solicitation  or  ap- 
peal by  any  church  for  the  construction,  upkeep,  or  mainten- 
ance of  the  church  and  its  established  organization  or  for 
the  support  of  its  clergy. 

108-85.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  an  individual  to  engage 
in  the  business  of  soliciting  alms  or  begging  charity  for  his 
or  her  own  livelihood  or  for  the  livelihood  of  another  indi- 
vidual upon  the  streets  or  highways  of  this  state  or  through 
door  to  door  solicitation  without  first  securing  a license  to 
solicit  for  this  purpose  from  the  State  Board  of  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

Any  individual  desiring  to  engage  in  the  business  of  so- 
liciting alms  or  begging  charity  for  his  or  her  own  livelihood 
or  for  the  livelihood  of  another  individual  as  set  forth  in  the 
first  paragraph  of  this  section  shall  file  a written  application 
for  a license  on  a form  or  forms  furnished  by  the  said  Board, 
setting  forth  his  or  her  own  true  name  and  address,  his  or 
her  correct  address  or  addresses  for  the  past  five  years,  the 
purpose  for  which  he  or  she  desires  to  solicit  alms,  the  rea- 
son why  public  solicitation  is  considered  a necessary  means 
to  obtain  a livelihood  or  relief  from  suffering  rather  than 
the  pursuit  of  a legitimate  trade  or  the  acceptance  of  bene- 
fits provided  through  the  social  security  measures  and  funds 
administered  by  the  federal,  state  and  county  governments 
and  any  other  information  which  the  said  Board  may  deem 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Article.  A copy 
of  the  license  must  be  carried  by  the  solicitor  while  soliciting 
and  must  be  shown  upon  request. 

The  carrying  and  offering  for  sale  of  merchandise  by  the 
individual  soliciting  alms  or  begging  charity  shall  not  ex- 
empt the  individual  so  soliciting  from  the  provisions  of  this 
Article.  The  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  shall  call  upon 
the  several  state  agencies  named  in  108-8  2 of  this  Article  for 
advice  in  issuing  a license  to  an  individual  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Article. 

108-8  6.  Any  person  who,  or  any  organization,  corpora- 
tion, institution,  association,  agency  or  co-partnership  which 
violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Article  or  solicits  do- 
nations and  contributions  from  the  public  without  first  ap- 
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plying  for  and  obtaining  a license  as  herein  provided  shall 
be  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be 
punished  in  case  of  an  organization,  corporation,  institution, 
association,  agency  or  co-partnership  by  a fine  of  not  more 
than  one  thousand  dollars;  in  the  case  of  an  individual  the 
punishment  shall  be  that  provided  for  a misdemeanor. 

Any  person  who,  or  organization,  corporation,  institution, 
association,  agency  or  co-partnership  which,  after  having 
conducted  a solicitation  campaign  and  obtained  funds  from 
such  solicitation  shall  wilfully  convert  or  misapply  any  of 
said  funds  from  the  purposes  for  which  solicited  as  set  out 
in  the  application  for  license  to  solicit  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
felony  and  shall  be  punished  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Effective  July  1,  1947. 

(S.  B.  No.  48) 

Chapter  93 

AN  ACT  TO  REWRITE  GENERAL  STATUTES  35-44  RE- 
LATING TO  SERVICE  OF  A PETITION  FOR  PURPOSES 

OF  AUTHORIZATION  OF  STERILIZATION  BY  THE 

EUGENICS  BOARD. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Amend  Section  35-44  of  the  General  Statutes 
by  rewriting  the  same  to  read  as  follows: 

G.  S.  35-44.  Copy  of  petition  served  on  patient. — (a)  A 
copy  of  said  petition,  duly  certified  by  the  secretary  of  the 
said  board  to  be  correct,  must  be  served  upon  the  inmate, 
patient  or  individual  resident,  together  with  a notice  in 
writing  signed  by  the  secretary  of  the  said  board  designating 
the  time  and  place  not  less  than  twenty  days  before  the 
presentation  of  such  petition  to  said  board  when  and  where 
said  board  will  hear  and  pass  upon  such  petition.  It  shall 
be  sufficient  service  if  the  copy  of  said  petition  and  notice  in 
writing  be  delivered  to  said  inmate,  patient  or  individual 
resident,  and  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  read  the  above  men- 
tioned document  to  said  patient,  inmate  or  individual  resi- 
dent. 

(b)  A copy  of  said  petition,  duly  certified  to  be  correct, 
and  the  said  notice  must  also  be  served  upon  the  legal  or 
natural  guardian  or  next  of  kin  of  the  inmate,  patient  or 
individual  resident. 

(c)  If  there  is  no  next  of  kin,  or  if  next  of  kin  cannot 
after  due  and  diligent  search  be  found,  or  if  there  is  no 
known  legal  or  natural  guardian  of  said  inmate,  patient  or 
individual  resident  and  the  said  inmate,  patient  or  indi- 
vidual resident  is  of  such  mental  condition  as  not  to  be  com- 
petent reasonably  to  conduct  his  own  affairs,  then  the  said 
prosecutor  shall  petition  the  clerk  of  the  superior  court  or 
the  resident  judge  of  the  district  or  the  judge  presiding  at  a 
term  of  superior  court  of  the  county  in  which  the  inmate, 
patient  or  individual  resident  resides,  who  shall  appoint 
some  suitable  person  to  act  as  guardian  ad  litem  of  the  said 
inmate,  patient  or  individual  resident  during  and  for  the 
purpose  of  proceedings  under  this  article,  to  defend  the  rights 
and  interests  of  said  inmate,  patient  or  individual  resident. 
And  such  guardian  ad  litem  shall  be  served  likewise  with  a 
copy  of  the  aforesaid  petition  and  notice,  and  shall  under  all 
circumstances  be  given  at  least  twenty  days’  notice  of  said 
hearing.  Such  guardian  ad  litem  may  be  removed  or  dis- 
charged at  any  time  by  the  said  court  or  the  judge  thereof 
either  in  term  or  in  vacation  and  a new  guardian  ad  litem 
appointed  and  substituted  in  his  place. 

(d)  If  the  said  inmate,  patient  or  individual  resident  be 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  has  a living  parent  or 
parents  whose  names  and  addresses  are  known  or  can  by 
reasonable  investigation  be  learned  by  said  prosecutor,  they 
or  either  of  them,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be  served  like- 
wise with  a copy  of  said  petition  and  notice  and  shall  be  en- 
titled to  at  least  twenty  days’  notice  of  the  said  hearing: 
Provided,  that  the  procedure  described  in  this  section  shall 
not  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  any  operation  for  sterilization 
or  asexualization  provided  for  in  this  article  if  the  parent, 
legal  or  natural  guardian,  or  spouse  or  next  of  kin  of  the 
inmate,  patient  or  non-institutional  individual  shall  submit 
to  the  superintendent  of  the  institution  of  which  the  subject 
is  a patient  or  inmate,  or  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Welfare  of  the  county  in  which  this  subject  is  residing,  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  subject  is  a legal  resident  of  such 
county,  a duly  witnessed  petition  requesting  that  steriliza- 
tion or  asexualization  be  performed  upon  said  inmate,  pa- 
tient or  non-institutional  individual,  provided  the  other 
provisions  of  this  article  are  complied  with.  Any  operation 
authorized  in  accordance  with  this  proviso  may  be  performed 
immediately  upon  receipt  of  the  authorization  from  the 
eugenics  board. 

Effective  July  1,  1947. 


(S.  B.  No.  49) 

Chapter  413 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  CHAPTER  3 3 OF  THE  GENERAL 

STATUTES  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  APPOINTMENT  OF 

A GUARDIAN  OF  THE  PERSON  OF  A MINOR  BY  A 

JUVENILE  COURT  OR  DOMESTIC  RELATIONS  COURT 

AND  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Amend  Section  33-2  of  the  General  Statutes 
of  North  Carolina  as  the  same  appears  in  Section  20  of  Chap- 
ter 73  of  the  Session  Laws  of  1945  by  striking  out  the  phrase, 
“by  deed  executed  in  his  lifetime  with  the  written  consent 
and  due  proof  of  execution  or  acknowledgement  of  the  same 
by  the  mother  if  she  be  living  or,”  as  the  same  appears  in  the 
fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  lines  of  said  Section  20  of  Chapter  7 3 
of  the  Session  Laws  of  1945. 

Sec.  2.  Further  amend  Section  33-2  of  the  General  Stat- 
utes of  North  Carolina  as  the  same  appears  in  the  1943  Edi- 
tion of  said  General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina  by  striking 
out  the  words  “deed  or”  as  the  same  appears  in  the  eighth 
line  from  the  bottom  or  the  end  of  said  section  and  by  strik- 
ing out  the  words  “deed  or”  as  the  same  appears  in  the 
twelfth  line  from  the  bottom  or  end  of  said  section. 

Sec.  3 Chapter  3 3 of  the  General  Statutes  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  a new  section,  G.  S.  33-1.1  to  read  as 
follows: 

Where  there  is  no  natural  guardian  of  a minor  or  where 
a minor  has  been  abandoned  and  in  either  event  the  minor 
requires  service  from  the  department  of  public  welfare,  until 
the  appointment  of  a guardian  of  the  person  for  said  minor 
under  this  Chapter,  the  superintendent  of  public  welfare  of 
the  county  in  which  such  minor  resides  shall  be  the  guar- 
dian of  the  person  of  said  minor: 

Provided,  however,  that  nothing  in  this  Section  shall  be 
construed  as  changing  or  affecting  the  appointment  or  the 
duties  or  powers  of  any  next  friend  of,  or  any  guardian  or 
trustee  of  the  property  or  estate  of,  any  minor  or  any  existing 
laws  relative  to  the  handling  or  disposition  of  the  property 
of  any  minor. 

Effective  July  1,  1947. 

(S.  B.  No.  50) 

Chapter  6 63 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  ARTICLE  2 OF  CHAPTER  49  OF  THE 

GENERAL  STATUTES  RELATING  TO  LEGITIMATION 

OF  CHILDREN  BORN  OUT  OF  WEDLOCK. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Section  4 9-10  of  the  General  Statutes  is  here- 
by rewritten  to  read  as  follows: 

The  putative  father  of  any  child  born  out  of  wedlock  may 
apply  by  a verified  written  petition  filed  in  a special  proceed- 
ing in  the  county  in  which  he  resides,  praying  that  such  child 
may  be  declared  legitimate.  The  mother,  if  living,  and  the 
child  shall  be  necessary  parties  to  the  proceeding  and  the 
full  names  of  the  father,  mother  and  the  child  shall  be  set 
out  in  the  petition.  If  it  appears  to  the  court  that  the  pe- 
titioner is  the  father  of  the  child,  the  court  may  thereupon 
declare  and  pronounce  the  child  legitimated;  and  the  full 
names  of  the  father,  mother  and  the  child  shall  be  set  out 
in  the  court  order  decreeing  legitimation  of  the  child.  The 
Clerk  of  Court  shall  record  the  order  in  the  record  of  orders 
and  decrees  and  it  shall  be  cross-indexed  under  the  name  of 
the  father  as  plaintiff  or  petitioner  on  the  plaintiffs’  side  of 
the  cross-index,  and  under  the  name  of  the  mother,  and  the 
child  as  defendants  or  respondents  on  the  defendants’  side 
of  the  cross-index. 

Sec.  2.  Section  4 9-12  of  the  General  Statutes  is  hereby 
amended  as  follows:  (a)  Strike  out  “illegitimate”  in  line  1 
and  insert  after  the  word  child  in  line  1 “born  out  of  wed- 
lock.” 

Sec.  3.  Chapter  4 9 of  the  General  Statutes  is  hereby  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  a new  section  to  read  as  follows: 

G.  S.  49-13.  New  birth  certificate  on  legitimation. — A 
certified  copy  of  the  order  of  legitimation  when  issued  under 
the  provisions  of  G.  S.  4 9-10  shall  be  sent  by  the  clerk  of 
superior  court  under  his  official  seal  to  the  State  Registrar 
of  Vital  Statistics  who  shall  then  make  a new  birth  certifi- 
cate bearing  the  full  name  of  the  father. 

When  a child  is  legitimated  under  provisions  of  G.  S.  4 9-12 
the  State  Registrar  of  Vital  Statistics  shall  make  a new 
birth  certificate  bearing  the  full  name  of  the  father  upon 
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presentation  of  a certified  copy  of  the  marriage  license  issued 
to  the  father  and  the  mother  of  the  child. 

Effective  July  1,  1947. 

(S.  B.  No.  52) 

Chapter  9 4 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  ARTICLE  2 OF  CHAPTER  110  OF 
THE  GENERAL  STATUTES  RELATING  TO  THE  AP- 
POINTMENT OF  PROBATION  OFFICERS  FOR  JUVE- 
NILE COURTS. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Chapter  110  of  the  General  Statutes  is  hereby 
amended  by  inserting  a new  section  to  be  numbered  G.  S. 
110-31.1  to  read  as  follows: 

G.  S.  110-31.1.  Probation  officers  as  members  of  county 
welfare  staffs. — (a)  By  written  agreement  between  the  judge 
of  the  juvenile  court  and  the  county  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic welfare,  all  probation  officers  of  the  juvenile  court  may  be 
regular  employees  of  the  county  department  of  public  wel- 
fare, attached  to  the  staff  of  the  department  and  responsible 
directly  to  the  county  superintendent  of  public  welfare  as 
chief  probation  officer  of  the  county.  Upon  the  election  or 
appointment  of  a judge  of  the  juvenile  court  who  is  not  a 
party  to  any  agreement  heretofore  entered  into  under  this 
Section,  a new  agreement  may  be  entered  into  as  provided 
herein. 

(b)  When  such  agreement  shall  have  been  entered  into, 
probation  officers  shall  be  employed  and  compensated  in  the 
same  manner  as  all  other  employees  of  the  county  depart- 
ment of  public  welfare  are  employed  and  compensated. 
Effective  July  1,  1947. 

(S.  B.  No.  69) 

Chapter  37  4 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  SECTION  111-19  OF  THE  GENERAL 
STATUTES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  RELATING  TO  AID 
TO  THE  NEEDY  BLIND. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Amend  Section  111-19  of  the  General  Statutes 
of  North  Carolina  by  adding  to  the  end  of  said  section  the 
following: 

Any  recipient  of  aid  to  the  blind  who  moves  to  another 
county  in  this  State  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  aid  to  the 
blind  in  the  county  to  which  he  has  moved,  and  the  board 
of  county  commissioners,  or  its  authorized  agent,  of  the 
county  from  which  he  has  moved  shall  transfer  all  necessary 
records  relating  to  the  recipient  to  the  board  of  county  com- 
missioners, or  its  authorized  agent,  of  the  county  to  which 
he  has  moved.  The  county  from  which  the  recipient  moves 
shall  pay  the  aid  to  such  recipient  for  a period  of  three 
months  following  such  removal,  not  in  excess  of  the  amount 
paid  before  removal,  and  thereafter  aid  to  such  recipient 
shall  be  paid  by  the  county  to  which  such  recipient  has 
moved  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  North 
Carolina  State  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

Effective  March  19,  1947. 

(S.  B.  No.  101) 

Chapter  37  5 

AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  ADMISSION  OF  CHIL- 
DREN TO  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND  AND 
THE  DEAF  IN  RALEIGH,  AMENDING  G.  S.  116-109. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolma  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  G.  S.  116-109  be  amended  so  as  to  read 
as  follows: 

116-109.  Admission  of  pupils;  how  admission  obtained. 

■ — The  board  of  directors  shall,  on  application,  receive  in  the 
institution  for  the  purpose  of  education,  in  the  main  depart- 
ment, all  white  blind  children,  and  in  the  department  for 
colored  all  colored  deaf-mutes  and  blind  children,  residents 
of  this  State,  not  of  confirmed  immoral  character,  nor  imbe- 
cile, nor  unsound  in  mind,  nor  incapacitated  by  physical  in- 
firmity for  useful  instruction,  who  are  between  the  ages  of 
seven  and  twenty-one  years:  Provided,  that  pupils  may  be 
admitted  to  said  institution  who  are  not  within  the  age 
limits  above  set  forth,  in  cases  in  which  the  board  of  direc- 
tors find  that  the  admission  of  such  pupils  will  be  beneficial 
to  them  and  in  cases  in  which  there  is  sufficient  space  avail- 
able for  their  admission  in  said  institution. 

Effective  March  19,  1947. 


(S.  B.  No.  289) 

Chapter  233 

AN  ACT  ESTABLISHING  A DIVISION  OF  SPECIAL  IN- 
STRUCTION IN  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION  TO  FOSTER  AND  PROMOTE  THE  ES- 
TABLISHMENT OF  SPECIAL  CLASSES  OF  INSTRUC- 
TION FOR  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN  IN  THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS;  TO  CONDUCT  CLASSES  OF  SPECIAL  IN- 
STRUCTION FOR  ADULT  HANDICAPPED  INDIVID- 
UALS; TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF 
STANDARDS  FOR  INSTRUCTORS  OF  HANDICAPPED 
PERSONS  AND  TO  FIX  THEIR  SALARIES;  TO  PRO- 
VIDE FOR  ADDITIONAL  GRANTS  TO  THE  COUNTY 
SCHOOL  BOARDS  FOR  THE  ADDED  COSTS  OF  CON- 
DUCTING SUCH  SPECIAL  CLASSES  AND  COURSES  OF 
INSTRUCTION  FOR  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN  AND 
OTHER  CHILDREN  REQUIRING  SPECIAL  COURSES 
OF  INSTRUCTION;  TO  REPEAL  LAWS  OR  PARTS  OF 
LAWS  IN  CONFLICT  HEREWITH  AND  FOR  OTHER 
PURPOSES. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  There  is  created  within  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  a Division  of  Special  Education  for  the 
promotion,  operation,  and  supervision  of  special  courses  of 
instruction  for  handicapped,  crippled,  and  other  classes  of 
individuals  requiring  special  types  of  instruction. 

Sec.  2.  The  Division  of  Special  Education  shall  be  ad- 
ministered by  a Director  under  the  general  supervision  of 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The  Direc- 
tor shall  be  appointed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  State  Superintendent.  The  Director 
shall  be  qualified  for  his  duties  on  the  basis  of  education, 
training,  and  experience. 

Sec.  3.  In  carrying  out  the  functions  of  the  Division  of 
Special  Education  the  Director,  with  the  approval  of  the 
State  Board,  shall  have  and  perform  the  following  powers 
and  duties: 

A.  To  aid  school  districts  in  the  organization  of  special 
schools,  classes  and  instructional  facilities  for  handicapped 
children,  and  to  supervise  the  system  of  special  education 
for  handicapped  children  in  the  several  districts  of  the  State. 

B.  To  employ  instructors  and  establish  special  courses 
of  instruction  for  adult  handicapped  individuals. 

n To  establish  standards  for  teachers  to  be  employed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  to  give  examinations  for 
teachers  who  qualify  to  teach  handicapped  individuals  and  to 
issue  certificates  to  teachers  who  qualify  for  such  teaching. 

D.  To  adopt  plans  for  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  day  classes  in  schools,  home  instruction  and  other 
methods  of  special  education  for  handicapped  individuals. 

E.  To  prescribe  courses  of  study  and  curriculum  for  spe- 
cial schools,  special  classes  and  special  instruction  of  handi- 
capped individuals,  including  physical  and  psychological  ex- 
aminations and  to  prescribe  minimum  requirements  for 
handicapped  persons  to  be  admitted  to  any  such  special 
schools,  classes,  or  instruction. 

F.  To  provide  for  recommendation  by  competent  medical 
and  psychological  authorities  of  the  eligibility  of  handicap- 
ped persons  for  admission  to,  or  discharge  from,  special 
schools,  classes,  schools  or  instruction. 

G.  To  cooperate  with  school  districts  in  arranging  for  a 
handicapped  child  to  attend  school  in  a district  other  than 
the  one  in  which  he  resides  when  there  is  no  available  spe- 
cial school,  classes  or  instruction  in  the  district  in  which  he 
resides. 

H.  To  cooperate  with  existing  agencies  such  as  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Health,  the  State  Schools  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf,  the 
State  Tuberculosis  Sanatoria,  the  children’s  hospitals,  or 
other  agencies  concerned  with  the  welfare  and  health  of 
handicapped  individuals,  in  the  coordination  of  their  edu- 
cational activities. 

I.  To  investigate  and  study  the  needs,  methods,  and 
costs  of  special  education  for  handicapped  persons. 

J.  To  make  rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out  the  fore- 
going powers  and  duties. 

Sec.  4.  The  State  Board  of  Education,  subject  to  avail- 
able appropriations  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  shall 

A.  Adopt  plans  for  equitable  reimbursement  of  school 
districts  for  costs  in  carrying  out  programs  of  special  edu- 
cation as  provided  for  herein. 
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B.  Provide  for  the  purchase  and  otherwise  acquire  spe- 
cial equipment,  appliances,  and  other  aides  for  use  in  spe- 
cial education  and  to  loan  or  lease  same  to  school  districts 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Department,  may 
prescribe. 

C.  Establish  and  operate  special  courses  of  instruction 
for  handicapped  individuals  and  in  proper  case  provide  bed- 
side training  in  hospitals,  sanatoria,  and  such  other  places 
as  the  Director  finds  proper. 

Sec.  5.  Any  person  with  a physical  or  mental  handicap 
shall  be  eligible  for  appropriate  special  instruction  provided 
for  in  accordance  with  this  Act.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  a handicapped  individual  shall  be  deemed  to  include  any 
person  with  a physical  or  mental  handicap. 

Sec.  6.  The  Board  of  Education  of  any  school  district 
which  has  one  or  more  handicapped  individual,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  may  establish  and  organize  suit- 
able special  classes  or  instruction  in  regular  classes  or  In  the 
homes  and  may  provide  special  instruction  as  part  of  the 
school  system  for  such  handicapped  individuals  as  are  en- 
titled to  attend  schools  therein.  In  case  of  the  deaf  or  the 
hard  of  hearing  and  speech  defective  children,  if  it  is  more 
economical  to  do  so,  the  Director  of  Special  Education,  under 
the  direction  of  the  State  Superintendent  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  may  set  up  facilities 
for  a county-wide  plan  to  provide  itinerate  lip-reading  or 
speech  teachers.  In  the  event  there  are  not  enough  children 
of  any  special  class,  such  children  may  be  transferred  to  a 
school  in  a school  district  where  such  special  classes  have 
been  established.  Such  transfers  may  be  made  by  mutual 
agreement  of  the  school  authorities,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Director  of  Special  Education. 

Sec.  7.  Any  school  district  which  has  maintained  a 
previously  approved  program  of  Special  Education  for  handi- 
capped individuals  during  any  school  year  shall  be  entitled 
to  and  receive  reimbursement  from  the  state  as  determined 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  the  excess  cost  of  in- 
struction of  the  individuals  in  said  program  of  special  edu- 
cation above,  the  cost  of  instruction  of  pupils  in  the  regular 
curriculum  of  the  district  which  shall  be  determined  in  the 
following  manner: 

Each  board  shall  keep  an  accurate,  detailed,  and  separate 
account  of  all  monies  paid  out  by  it  for  the  maintenance  of 
each  of  the  types  of  classes  and  schools  for  the  instruction 
and  care  of  pupils  attending  them  and  for  the  cost  of  then- 
transportation,  and  should  annually  report  thereon,  indi- 
cating the  excess  cost  for  each  elementary  or  high  school 
pupil  for  the  school  year  ending  in  June,  over  the  last  ascer- 
tained average  cost  for  the  instruction  of  normal  children  in 
the  elementary  public  schools  or  public  high  schools  as  the 
case  might  be,  of  the  school  district  for  a like  period  of  time 
of  attendance  as  such  excess  is  determined  and  computed  by 
the  board  and  make  claim  for  the  excess  as  follows: 

Applications  for  reimbursement  for  excess  costs  must  first 
be  submitted  through  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Special 
Education  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and 
the  Controller  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  If  such  ap- 
plications are  approved  by  them  claims  for  excess  cost  shall 
be  made  as  follows: 

(a)  To  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  in  tripli- 
cate, on  or  before  July  15,  for  approval  on  vouchers  pre- 
scribed by  the  Director  of  Special  Education,  the  vouchers  in- 
dicating the  excess  cost  computed  in  accordance  with  rules 
prescribed  by  said  Director.  The  County  Superintendent 
of  Schools  shall  provide  the  Director  of  Special  Education 
with  two  copies  of  the  vouchers  on  or  before  August  1. 

(b)  The  Controller  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  be- 
fore approving  any  such  voucher,  shall  determine  whether 
such  claim  is  in  fact  eligible  for  the  special  educational  serv- 
ice and  whether  the  special  educational  services  set  forth  in 
the  application  for  state  aid  was  in  fact  rendered  him  by  the 
school  board. 

(c)  Failure  on  the  part  of  the  school  board  to  prepare  and 
certify  the  report  of  claims  for  excess  costs  on  or  before  July 
15,  of  any  year,  and  if  failure  thereafter  to  prepare  and  cer- 
tify such  reports  to  the  Director  of  Special  Education  within 
ten  days  after  receipt  of  notice  of  such  delinquency  sent  to 
it  by  the  Director  of  Special  Education  by  registered  mail, 
shall  constitute  a forfeiture  of  the  school  district  of  its  right 
to  be  reimbursed  by  the  state  for  the  excess  cost  of  education 
of  such  children  for  such  year. 


Sec.  8.  The  State  Board  is  hereby  authorized  to  receive 
contributions  and  donations  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
any  appropriations  that  may  be  made  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions and  requirements  of  this  Act. 

Effective  April  4,  1947. 

(S.  B.  No.  360) 

Chapter  789 

AN  ACT  TO  MAKE  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  ACQUISITION 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CAMP  BUTNER  TO  BE  USED 
TO  CARE  FOR  THE  MENTALLY  SICK. 

Whereas,  there  are  large  numbers  of  citizens  of  this  State 
who  are  mentally  sick  and  who  cannot  be  admitted  to  the 
present  State  institutions  for  the  mentally  sick  because  these 
institutions  are  filled  to  capacity;  and 

Whereas,  under  the  most  favorable  building  conditions 
facilities  to  take  care  of  those  seeking  admittance  to  the 
State’s  present  institutions  for  mentally  sick  could  not  be 
provided  under  two  years;  and 

Whereas,  Camp  Butner  is  being  made  available  to  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  to  be  used  for  the  care  of  the  men- 
tally sick;  and 

Whereas,  Camp  Butner  will  provide  space  immediately 
available  for  caring  for  all  the  mentally  sick  needing  to  be 
admitted  to  this  kind  of  institution;  and 

Whereas,  this  Camp  Butner  hospital  can  be  acquired  at  a 
very  small  part  of  the  cost  of  the  establishment  and  at  a 
tremendous  saving  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  State;  Now  There- 
fore, 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  there  is  appropriated  out  of  the  General 
Fund  of  the  State  the  sum  of  one  million  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  ($1,500,000.00)  to  the  State  Hospital  Board  of 
Control  for  acquisition  and  development  of  the  Camp  Butner 
hospital. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  State  Hospital  Board  of  Control  is  au- 
thorized to  acquire  by  purchase,  gift  or  otherwise  the  Camp 
Butner  hospital,  including  buildings,  equipment,  and  land 
necessary  for  the  operation  of  a modern  up-to-date  hospital 
for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  mentally  sick  of  this  State. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  appropriation  shall  not  be  available  for 
expenditure  until  the  Governor  and  the  Advisory  Budget 
Commission  shall  have  first  approved  the  acquisition  of  the 
buildings,  land  and  equipment  and  the  general  plan  for  the 
development  of  the  hospital  and  its  facilities. 

Sec.  4.  That  any  funds  remaining  in  this  appropriation 
after  the  acquisition  and  development  of  the  necessary  lands, 
building's  and  equipment  shall  revert  to  the  General  Fund 
of  the  State.  It  is  intended  that  ample  provision  be  made 
for  the  establishment  of  a well  equipped  hospital  for  the 
mentally  sick,  but  it  is  not  known  now  what  the  cost  will  be. 
Effective  April  3,  19  47. 

(S.  R.  No.  293) 

Resolution  No.  19 

A JOINT  RESOLUTION  TO  CONTINUE  THE  COMMISSION 
AUTHORIZED  BY  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  1945 
TO  STUDY  THE  LAWS  OF  THE  STATE  RELATING  TO 
DOMESTIC  RELATIONS  FOR  FURTHER  STUDY  OF 
SUCH  LAWS  AND  FOR  STUDY  OF  ANY  OTHER  LAWS 
PERTAINING  TO  THE  WELFARE  OF  CHILDREN. 

Whereas,  by  joint  resolution  the  General  Assembly  of  1945 
created  a special  commission  to  study  the  laws  of  North  Car- 
olina relating  to  the  field  of  domestic  relations  and  assign- 
ing for  special  attention  such  laws  as  related  to  adoption  of 
minor  children,  bastardy,  divorce  and  alimony,  marriage, 
married  women,  guardian  and  ward,  annulment,  and  juve- 
nile and  domestic  relations  courts;  and 

Whereas,  said  commission  was  duly  appointed  and  for 
the  past  two  years,  engaged  in  a review  of  as  much  of  its 
assigned  responsibility  as  it  was  possible  to  cover  thoroughly 
within  that  time,  and  on  the  results  of  which  it  has  reported 
with  recommendations  to  the  Governor  and  the  General  As- 
sembly; and 

Whereas,  it  was  the  considered  opinion  of  the  commission 
in  which  this  General  Assembly  concurs  that  the  entire  field 
assigned  to  the  commission  should  be  thoroughly  reviewed 
and  modernized  by  a similar  commission  which  should  re- 
port its  suggestions  to  the  Governor  and  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  19  49 : 
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Now,  therefore,  Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of 

Representatives  concurring: 

Section  1.  That  the  Commission  to  Study  the  Domestic 
Relations  Laws  of  North  Carolina  shall  be  continued  for  a 
period  extending  to  the  date  on  which  the  General  Assembly 
of  1949  shall  convene,  and  said  commission  shall  have  all 
the  rights,  duties,  privileges,  and  obligations  and  shall  exist 
for  the  same  purposes  as  set  forth  in  Resolution  Number  43 
in  the  published  volume  of  Session  Laws  of  1945  and  in  ad- 
dition shall  review  the  statutes  relating  to  the  correctional 
institutions  and  any  other  laws  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of 
children  and  develop  recommendations  thereupon. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  commission  shall  consist  of  the  Attorney 
General,  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Corrections,  one  person  to  be  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor from  the  clerks  of  superior  courts,  one  person  appoint- 
ed by  the  Governor  as  a representative  of  the  State  Bar,  and 
four  persons  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  regard  to  their 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  social,  economic,  and 
legal  problems  growing  out  of  the  area  of  responsibility  of 
the  commission. 

Sec.  3.  The  commission  shall  be  deemed  a “commission 
for  special  purpose’’  within  the  meaning  of  Article  XIV,  Sec- 
tion seven,  of  the  North  Carolina  Constitution. 

Sec.  4.  Members  of  the  commission  shall  serve  without 
compensation  but  shall  be  allowed  necessary  maintenance 
and  actual  travel  expenses  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Contingency 
and  Emergency  Fund. 

Effective  July  1,  1947. 

(H.  B.  No.  41) 

Chapter  262 

AN  ACT  PROVIDING  FOR  THE  SEGREGATION  OF 

YOUTHFUL  FIRST  OFFENDERS  WHO  ARE  ASSIGNED 

TO  I IMPRISONMENT  IN  THE  STATE  PRISON  OR  TO 

JAIL  TO  WORK  UNDER  THE  STATE  HIGHWAY  AND 

PUBLIC  WORKS  COMMISSION. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Chapter  15  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the 
chapter  an  article  as  follows: 

Art.  21.  Segregation  of  Youthful  Offenders. 

Sec.  15-210.  Purpose  of  article.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  article  to  improve  the  chances  of  rehabilitation  of 
youthful  offenders  sentenced  to  imprisonment  by  preventing, 
as  far  as  practicable,  their  association  during  their  terms  of 
imprisonment  with  older  and  more  experienced  criminals. 

Sec.  15-211.  Definition  of  “youthful  offender.”  As  used 
in  this  article  a “youthful  offender”  is  a person, 

(1)  Who,  at  the  time  of  imposition  of  sentence,  is  less 
than  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and 

(2)  Who  has  not  previously  served  a term  or  terms  or 
parts  thereof  totalling  more  than  six  months  in  jail  or  other 
prison. 

Sec.  15-212.  Sentence  of  youthful  offenders.  Any  judge 
of  any  court  who  sentences  a youthful  offender  to  imprison- 
ment in  the  state  prison  or  to  jail  to  be  assigned  to  work 
under  the  state  highway  and  public  works  commission,  if  in 
his  opinion  such  person  will  be  benefttted  by  being  kept  sep- 
arate, while  performing  his  sentence,  from  prisoners  other 
than  youthful  offenders,  shall,  as  a part  of  the  sentence  of 
such  person,  provide  that  he  shall  be  segregated  as  a youth- 
ful offender. 

Sec.  15-213.  Segregation  of  youthful  offenders.  The 
state  highway  and  public  works  commission  shall  segregate 
all  youthful  offenders  whose  sentences  provide  for  such  seg- 
regation and  shall  neither  quarter  nor  work  such  prisoners, 
except  in  cases  of  emergency  or  when  temporarily  necessary, 
with  other  prisoners  not  coming  within  that  classification. 

1.  The  State  highway  and  public  works  commission  shall 
in  so  far  as  is  possible,  provide  personnel  specially  qualified 
by  training,  experience  and  personality  to  operate  units  that 
may  be  set  up  to  effect  the  segregation  provided  in  this 
Article. 

Sec.  15-214.  Extension  to  persons  sentenced  prior  to 
July  1,  1947. 

(a)  The  benefits  of  this  article,  as  far  as  practicable,  shall 
also  be  extended  to 

(1)  All  persons  who  on  July  1,  1947,  shall  be  serving 
sentences  in  the  state  prison  or  sentences  to  jail  with  as- 


signment to  work  under  the  state  highway  and  public  works 
commission,  and 

(2)  All  persons  who  shall  be  so  sentenced  prior  to  July  1, 
1947,  even  though  they  begin  to  serve  such  sentences  after 
that  date, 

Provided  such  persons  at  the  time  of  imposition  of  sen- 
tence came  within  the  meaning  of  the  term  “youthful  of- 
fender” as  used  in  this  article. 

(b)  The  state  highway  and  public  works  commission  shall 
determine  which  of  the  prisoners  coming  within  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  will  probably  be 
benefitted  by  being  segregated  as  provided  in  section  51-213, 
and  such  prisoners  shall  thereafter  be  so  segregated  as  if 
their  sentences  so  provided. 

Sec.  15-215.  Termination  of  segregation.  The  state 
highway  and  public  works  commission  shall  have  authority 
to  terminate  the  segregation  as  a youthful  offender  of  any 
prisoner  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commission,  exercises  a 
bad  influence  upon  his  fellow  prisoners  or  fails  to  take  prop- 
er advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered  by  such  segrega- 
tion. 

Sec.  15-216.  Persons  to  whom  Article  not  applicable. 

(a)  Since  offenders  who  may  be  sentenced  to  terms  of  less 
than  six  months,  but  who  come  within  the  meaning  of  the 
term  “youthful  offender”  as  used  in  this  Article,  may  be 
placed  upon  probation  if  the  judge  imposing  sentence  is  of 
the  opinion  that  they  may  be  rehabilitated,  this  Article  shall 
not  apply  to  any  person  sentenced  for  a term  of  less  than 
six  months. 

(b)  Since  special  provision  has  already  been  made  for 
suitable  quarters  for  women  prisoners,  and  since  judges  may 
specifically  assign  women  convicted  of  offenses  to  such 
quarters,  this  Article  shall  not  apply  to  women. 

Sec.  2.  Section  148-44  of  the  General  Statutes  is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words,  “and,  in  so  far  as_is 
practical  to  do  so  shall  provide  for  youthful  convicts  to  seg- 
regate to  themselves,”  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words,  “and  shall  provide  for  segregation  of  youthful  of- 
fenders  as  required  by  sections  15-210  to  15-215.” 

Sec.  3.  Sections  148-71  to  148-73,  both  inclusive,  of  the 
General  Statutes  are  hereby  repealed. 

Effective  July  1,  1947. 

(H.  R.  No.  66) 

Chapter  609 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  ARTICLE  4 OF  CHAPTER  110  OF 

THE  GENERAL  STATUTES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  RE- 
LATING TO  THE  INTERSTATE  TRANSFER  OF  CHIL- 
DREN. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Section  110-50  of  the  General  Statutes  is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  110-50.  Consent  required  for  bringing  child  into 
state  for  placement  or  adoption. 

(a)  No  person,  agency,  association,  institution,  or  cor- 
poration shall  bring  or  send  into  the  state  any  child  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  his  custody  to  some  person  in  the  state  or 
procuring  his  adoption  by  some  person  in  the  state  without 
first  obtaining  the  written  consent  of  the  State  Board  of 
Public  Welfare. 

(b)  The  person  with  whom  a child  is  placed  for  either 
of  the  purposes  set  out  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  responsible  for  his  proper  care  and  training.  The 
board  or  its  agents  shall  have  the  same  right  of  visitation 
and  supervision  of  the  child  and  the  home  in  which  If  is 
placed  as  In  the  case  of  a child  placed  by  the  board  or  its 
agents  as  long  as  the  child  shall  remain  within  the  state 
and  until  he  shall  have  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years 
or  shall  have  been  legally  adopted. 

Sec.  2.  Section  110-51  of  the  General  Statutes  is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  thereof  and  sub- 
stituting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

The  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  may,  in  its  discretion, 
require  of  a person,  agency,  association,  institution,  or  cor- 
poration which  brings  or  sends  a child  into  the  state  with 
the  written  consent  of  the  board,  as  provided  by  Section 
110-50,  a continuing  bond  in  a penal  sum  not  in  excess  of 
one  thousand  dollars  ($1,000.00)  with  such  conditions  as 
may  be  prescribed  and  such  sureties  as  may  be  approved  by 
the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare. 
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Sec.  3.  Section  110-52  of  the  General  Statutes  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  110-52.  Consent  required  for  removing  child 
from  state.  No  child  shall  be  taken  or  sent  out  of  the  state 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  him  in  a foster  home  or  in  a 
childcaring  institution  without  first  obtaining  the  written 
consent  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare.  The  foster 
home  or  childcaring  institution  in  which  the  child  is  placed 
shall  report  to  the  board  at  such  times  as  the  board  may 
direct  as  to  the  location  and  well-being  of  such  child  until 
he  shall  have  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years  or  shall  have 
been  legally  adopted. 

Sec.  4.  Section  110-53  of  the  General  Statutes  is  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  5.  Article  4 of  Chapter  110  of  the  General  Statutes 
is  hereby  amended  by  adding  thereto  a new  section  as 
follows: 

Section  110-57.  Application  of  article.  None  of  the 
provisions  of  this  article  shall  apply  when  a child  is  brought 
into  or  sent  into,  or  taken  out  of,  or  sent  out  of  the  state, 
by  the  guardian  of  the  person  of  such  child,  or  by  a parent, 
step-parent,  grandparent,  uncle  or  aunt  of  such  child,  or  by 
a brother,  sister,  half-brother,  or  half-sister  of  such  child, 
if  such  brother,  sister,  half-brother,  or  half-sister  is  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  or  older. 

Effective  July  1,  1947. 

(H.  B.  109) 

Chapter  383 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  CHAPTER  14  AND  CHAPTER  51  OF 

THE  GENERAL  STATUTES  TO  FIX  THE  MINIMUM 

AGE  AT  WHICH  MALES  AND  FEMALES  MAY  MARRY. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  G.  S.  14-319  is  hereby  amended  by  striking 
out  the  word  “fourteen”  in  line  two  and  substituting  there- 
for the  word  “sixteen.” 

Sec.  2.  G.  S.  51-2  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  said 
Section  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

G.  S.  51-2.  Capacity  to  marry.  All  unmarried  persons  of 
eighteen  years,  or  upwards,  of  age,  may  lawfully  marry,  ex- 
cept as  hereinafter  forbidden:  Provided,  that  persons  over 
sixteen  years  of  age  and  under  eighteen  years  of  age  may 
marry  under  a special  license  to  be  issued  by  the  register 
of  deeds,  which  said  special  license  shall  only  be  issued  after 
there  shall  have  been  filed  with  the  register  of  deeds  a writ- 
ten consent  to  such  marriage,  signed  by  one  of  the  parents 
of  any  such  person  or  signed  by  the  person  standing  in  loco 
parentis  to  such  male  or  female,  and  the  fact  of  the  filing  of 
such  written  consent  shall  be  set  out  in  said  special  license: 
Provided,  that  when  the  special  license  is  procured  by  fraud 
and  misrepresentation,  the  parent  or  person  standing  in 
loco  parentis  of  the  male  or  female  shall  be  a proper  party 
plaintiff  in  an  action  to  annul  said  marriage.  When  an  un- 
married female  between  the  ages  of  12  and  16  is  pregnant 
or  has  given  birth  to  a child  and  such  unmarried  female  and 
the  putative  father  of  her  child,  either  born  or  unborn,  shall 
agree  to  marry  and  consent  in  writing  to  such  marriage  is 
given  by  one  of  the  parents  of  the  female,  or  by  that  person 
standing  in  loco  parentis  to  such  female  or  by  the  guardian 
of  the  person  of  such  female,  or  by  the  superintendent  of 
public  welfare  of  the  county  of  residence  of  either  party, 
such  written  consent  shall  be  sufficient  authorization  for 
the  register  of  deeds  to  issue  a special  license  to  marry.  All 
couples  resident  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  who  marry 
in  another  state  must  file  a copy  of  their  marriage  certificate 
in  the  office  of  the  register  of  deeds  of  the  home  county  of 
the  groom  within  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  their  return 
to  the  state,  as  residents,  which  certificate  shall  be  indexed 
on  the  marriage  license  record  of  the  office  of  the  register  of 
deeds  and  filed  with  marriage  license  in  his  office;  the  fee  for 
the  filing  and  indexing  said  certificate  shall  be  fifty  cents: 
Provided,  the  failure  to  file  said  certificate  shall  not  invali- 
date the  marriage. 

Sec.  3.  G.  S.  51-3  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the 
word  “fourteen”  in  line  eleven  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  “sixteen.” 

Sec.  4.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  in  no  wise  affect 
G.  S.  14-26  and  G.  S.  14-27. 

Effective  July  1,  1947. 


(Committee  Substitute  for  H.  B.  No.  112) 

Chapter  915 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  GENERAL  STATUTES  153-49  RE- 
LATING TO  THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  JAILS  AND  TO 

PROVIDE  FOR  ITS  MORE  EFFECTIVE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Chapter  153  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina  shall  be  amended  by  inserting  after  Section  153-4  9 
another  section  to  read  as  follows: 

159-49.1.  Inspection  of  Jails. — (a)  The  State  Board  of 
Public  Welfare  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  con- 
sult regularly  with  an  advisory  committee  of  sheriffs  and 
police  officers  regarding  the  personal  safety,  welfare  and 
care  of  inmates  incarcerated  in  county  and  municipal  jails 
and  city  lock-ups,  taking  into  account  variations  in  the 
financial  ability  of  cities  and  counties  to  maintain  up-to-date 
facilities  for  prisoners.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  through  its  officers  or  agents  to 
inspect  periodically  and  regularly  each  and  every  county  or 
district  jail  and  all  municipal  jails  or  lock-ups  in  order  to 
safeguard  the  welfare  of  the  prisoners  kept  therein  and  in 
connection  with  said  inspections  to  consult  with  the  govern- 
ing bodies  of  the  local  units. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  such  inspections  of  jails  and  lockups 
disclose  inadequate  care  or  mistreatment  of  prisoners,  or 
disclose  that  prisoners  are  being  confined  therein  under  con- 
ditions in  violation  of  Chapter  153,  such  findings  shall  be 
reported  in  writing  to  the  governing  body  of  the  county  or 
municipality  concerned,  which  governing  body  shall  at  its 
next  meeting  fully  consider  the  report  and  consult  with  the 
person  making  such  report  and  findings  and  take  such  action 
with  reference  to  the  report  and  findings  as  may  be  found 
proper  and  necessary. 

(c)  In  the  event  such  governing  body  fails  to  take  action 
to  correct  the  conditions  reported,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  to  present  such  matters  to  the 
attention  of  the  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  presiding  at 
the  next  criminal  court  in  the  county  in  which  such  jail  or 
lock-up  is  located  to  the  end  that  such  Superior  Court  Judge 
may  direct  the  grand  jury  of  such  county  to  inspect  the  jail 
or  lock-up  described  in  such  report,  and  present  its  findings 
and  recommendations  to  the  court  at  said  term. 

(d)  If  conditions  in  said  jail  or  lock-up  continue  not  to 
be  corrected  within  a reasonable  time  after  such  notice  to 
the  grand  jury,  then  the  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  in  his 
discretion  may  require  immediate  compliance  with  the  re- 
port of  the  grand  jury.  For  such  purpose  the  court  may 
convene  at  any  time  and  place  within  the  judicial  circuit  in 
chambers  or  otherwise.  The  proceeding  shall  be  without 
jury  and  the  hearings  may  be  summarily  or  upon  such  notice 
as  the  court  may  prescribe. 

(e)  Pending  a substantial  compliance  with  the  report  and 
recommendations  of  the  grand  jury,  the  Judge  of  the  Supe- 
rior Court  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  under  this 
section  to  refuse  to  allow  prisoners  to  be  placed  in  any  jail 
or  lock-up  not  deemed  fit  and  may  direct  that  any  persons 
coming  before  him  and  being  convicted  of  criminal  offenses 
shall  be  confined  only  in  a jail  or  lock-up  that  is  deemed  a 
proper  place  in  which  to  confine  prisoners.” 

Effective  January  1,  1948. 

(H.  B.  No.  166) 

Chapter  879 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  ARTICLE  17  OF  CHAPTER  28  OF  THE 

GENERAL  STATUTES  RELATING  TO  DISTRIBUTION 

TO  CLARIFY  THE  RIGHTS  OF  ADOPTED  CHILDREN 

AND  OF  LEGITIMATED  CHILDREN. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Article  17  of  Chapter  28  of  the  General  Stat- 
utes is  hereby  amended  by  adding  three  new  Subsections  to 
G.  S.  28-14  9 which  new  Subsections  shall  read  as  follows: 

10.  An  adopted  child  shall  be  entitled  by  succession,  in- 
heritance, or  distribution  of  personal  property,  including, 
without  limiting  the  generality  of  the  foregoing,  any  re- 
covery of  damages  for  the  wrongful  death  of  such  adopted 
parent  by,  through,  and  from  its  adoptive  parents  the  same 
as  if  it  were  the  natural,  legitimate  child  of  the  adoptive 
parents. 

11.  The  adoptive  parents  shall  be  entitled  by  succession, 
inheritance,  or  distribution  of  personal  property  including, 
without  limiting  the  generality  of  the  foregoing,  any  re- 
covery of  damages  for  the  wrongful  death  of  such  adopted 
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child  by,  through,  and  from  an  adopted  child  the  same  as  if 
the  adopted  child  were  the  natural,  legitimate  child  of  the 
adoptive  parents. 

12.  When  any  child  born  out  of  wedlock  shall  have  been 
legitimated  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  G.  S.  49-10 
or  G.  S.  4 9-12  such  child  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of 
succession,  inheritance,  or  distribution  of  personal  property 
of  its  father  and  mother  as  it  would  have  had  had  it  been 
born  their  issue  in  lawful  wedlock. 

Effective  July  1,  1947. 

(H.  B.  No.  169) 

Chapter  8 32 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  CHAPTER  29  OF  THE  GENERAL 
STATUTES  RELATING  TO  DESCENTS  TO  CLARIFY 
THE  RIGHTS  OF  ADOPTED  CHILDREN  AND  OF  LE- 
GITIMATED CHILDREN. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Section  29-1  of  the  General  Statutes  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  thereto  three  new  rules  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

Rule  14.  An  adopted  child  shall  be  entitled  by  succession 
or  inheritance  to  any  real  property  by,  through,  and  from 
its  adoptive  parents  the  same  as  if  it  were  the  natural,  le- 
gitimate child  of  the  adoptive  parents. 

Rule  15.  The  adoptive  parents  shall  be  entitled  by  suc- 
cession or  inheritance  to  any  real  property  by,  through,  and 
from  an  adopted  child  the  same  as  if  the  adopted  child  were 
the  natural,  legitimate  child  of  the  adoptive  parents. 

Rule  16.  When  any  child  born  out  of  wedlock  shall  have 
been  legitimated  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  G.  S. 

4 9-10  or  G.  S.  4 9-12  such  child  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the 
rights  of  succession,  inheritance  to  any  real  property  of  its 
father  or  mother  as  it  would  have  had  had  it  been  born  their 
issue  in  lawful  wedlock. 

Effective  July  1,  1947. 

(H.  B.  No.  242) 

Chapter  22  6 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  CHAPTER  134  OF  THE  GENERAL 
STATUTES  BY  REWRITING  ARTICLE  9 THEREOF, 
CREATING  A STATE  BOARD  OF  CORRECTION  AND 
TRAINING  AND  PRESCRIBING  THE  POWERS  AND 
DUTIES  THEREOF. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Chapter  134  of  the  General  Statutes  is  hereby 
amended  by  rewriting  Article  9 thereof  in  its  entirety,  so  that 
said  Article  9 shall  read  as  follows: 

Art.  9.  State  Board  of  Correction  and  Training. 

G.  S.  13  4-90.  State  Board  of  Correction  and  Training 
created. — There  is  hereby  created  a State  Board  of  Correc- 
tion and  Training  to  be  composed  of  nine  members,  all  of 
whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina. 
The  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare  shall  be  an  ex-officio 
member,  without  voting  power. 

The  original  membership  of  the  Board  shall  consist  of 
three  classes,  the  first  class  to  serve  for  a period  of  two 
years  from  the  date  of  appointment,  the  second  class  to 
serve  for  a period  of  four  years  from  the  date  of  appoint- 
ment, and  the  third  class  to  serve  for  a period  of  six  years 
from  the  date  of  appointment.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
original  respective  terms  of  office,  all  subsequent  appoint- 
ments shall  be  for  a term  of  six  years,  except  such  as  are 
made  to  fill  unexpired  terms.  Five  members  of  the  Board 
shall  constitute  a quorum. 

Members  of  the  Board  shall  serve  for  terms  as  pre- 
scribed in  this  section,  and  until  their  successors  are  ap- 
pointed and  qualified.  The  Governor  shall  have  the  power 
to  remove  any  member  of  the  Board  whenever,  in  his  opinion, 
such  removal  is  in  the  best  public  interest,  and  the  Governor 
shall  not  be  required  to  assign  any  reason  for  any  such  re- 
moval. 

G.  S.  134-91.  Powers  aiul  duties  of  the  State  Board  of 
Correction  and  Training. — The  following  institutions, 
schools  and  agencies  of  this  State;  namely,  the  Stonewall 
Jackson  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School,  the  State 
Home  and  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Dobbs  Farms,  the 
Eastern  Carolina  Industrial  Training  School  for  Boys,  the 
Morrison  Training  School,  and  the  State  Training  School  for 
Negro  Girls,  together  with  all  such  other  correctional  State 
institutions,  schools  or  agencies  of  a similar  nature,  estab- 
lished and  maintained  for  the  correction,  discipline  or  train- 


ing of  delinquent  minors,  now  existing  or  hereafter  created, 
shall  be  under  the  management  and  administrative  control 
of  the  State  Board  of  Correction  and  Training. 

Wherever  in  General  Statutes  13  4-1  to  134-4  8 inclusive  or 
in  General  Statutes  134-67  to  134-89  inclusive,  or  in  any 
other  laws  of  this  State,  the  words  “board  of  directors,”  !' 
“board  of  trustees,”  “board  of  managers,”  “directors,” 
“trustees,”  “managers,”  or  “board”  are  used  with  reference 
to  the  governing  body  or  bodies  of  the  institution,  schools  or 
agencies  enumerated  in  13  4-90,  the  same  shall  mean  the 
State  Board  of  Correction  and  Training  provided  for  in  Gen- 
eral Statutes  134-90,  and  it  shall  be  construed  that  the  State 
Board  of  Correction  and  Training  shall  succeed  to,  exercise 
and  perform  all  the  powers  conferred  and  duties  imposed 
heretofore  upon  the  separate  boards  of  directors,  trustees  or 
managers  of  the  several  institutions,  schools  or  agencies 
herein  mentioned,  and  said  powers  and  duties  shall  be  exer- 
cised and  performed  as  to  each  of  the  institutions  by  the 
State  Board  of  Correction  and  Training  herein  provided  for. 
The  said  board  shall  be  responsible  for  the  management  of 
the  said  institutions,  schools  or  agencies  and  the  disburse- 
ment of  appropriations  made  for  the  maintenance  and  per- 
manent enlargement  and  repairs  of  the  said  institutions, 
schools  or  agencies  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  executive 
budget  act,  and  said  board  shall  make  report  to  the  Governor 
annually,  and  oftener  if  called  for  by  him,  of  the  condition 
of  each  of  the  schools,  institutions  or  agencies  under  its  man- 
agement and  control,  and  shall  make  biennial  reports  to  the 
Governor,  to  be  transmitted  by  him  to  the  General  Assembly, 
of  all  moneys  received  and  disbursed  by  each  of  said  schools, 
institutions  or  agencies. 

The  State  Board  of  Correction  and  Training  shall  have 
full  management  and  control  of  the  institutions,  schools  and 
agencies  named  in  this  Article,  and  shall  have  power  to  ad- 
minister these  institutions,  schools  and  agencies  in  the 
manner  deemed  best  for  the  interest  of  delinquent  boys  and 
girls  of  all  races.  Similar  provisions  shall  be  made  for 
white  and  Negro  children  in  separate  schools.  Indian  chil- 
dren shall  be  provided  for  in  a manner  comparable  to  that 
afforded  children  of  the  white  and  Negro  races.  Individual 
students  may  be  transferred  from  one  institution,  school  or 
agency  to  another,  but  this  authority  to  transfer  individual 
st  i<  dents  does  not  authorise  the  consolidation  or  abandon- 
ment of  any  institution,  school  or  agency.  The  Board  of 
Correction  and  Training,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Governor  and  the  Advisory  Budget  Commission,  is  authoriz- 
ed to  transfer  the  entire  population  at  Dobbs  Farm  to  the 
State  Home  and  Industrial  School  for  Girls  and  to  utilize 
the  present  facilities  at  Dobbs  Farm  as  a training  school  for 
Negro  girls. 

The  State  Board  of  Correction  and  Training  is  hereby 
vested  with  administrative  powers  over  the  schools,  insti- 
tutions and  agencies  set  forth  in  this  Article,  together  with 
all  lands,  buildings,  improvements,  and  other  properties 
appertaining  thereto,  and  the  Board  is  authorized  and  em- 
powered to  do  all  things  necessary  in  connection  therewith  ; 
for  the  care,  supervision  and  training  of  boys  and  girls  of 
all  races  who  may  be  received  at  any  of  such  schools,  insti-  ; 
tutions  or  agencies. 

G.  S.  134-92.  Organization  of  the  Board. — The  State 
Board  of  Correction  and  Training  is  hereby  arborized  and 
given  full  power  to  meet  and  organize,  and  from  their  nun;-  j 
ber  select  a chairman  and  vice-chairman.  The  Commission-  | 
er  of  Correction  hereinafter  provided  for  in  this  Article  shall 
be  executive  secretary  to  the  Board.  All  officers  of  the  ; 
Board  shall  serve  for  a two-year  period,  which  period  shall  be 
the  same  as  the  State’s  fiscal  biennium. 

G.  S.  134-93.  Meetings  of  the  Board. — The  State  Board 
of  Correction  and  Training  shall  convene  at  least  four  times 
a year  and  at  places  designated  by  the  Board.  In  so  far  as 
practicable,  the  place  of  meetings  shall  rotate  among  the 
several  schools  and  institutions. 

G.  S.  134-94.  Executive  Committees. — The  State  Board 
of  Correction  and  Training  shall  select  from  its  number  an 
executive  committee  of  three  members.  The  powers  and 
duties  of  the  executive  committee  shall  be  prescribed  by  the 
Board  and  all  actions  of  this  committee  shall  be  reported  to 
the  full  Board  at  the  next  succeeding  meeting. 

In  addition  to  the  executive  committee  the  Board  may  set 
up  such  other  committees  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for 
the  carrying  out  of  the  activities  of  the  Board. 

G.  S.  134-95.  By-laws;  rules  and  regulations. — The 
State  Board  of  Correction  and  Training  shall  make  all  neces- 
sary by-laws,  rules  and  regulations  for  its  own  use  and  for 
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the  governing  and  administering  of  the  schools,  institutions 
| and  agencies  under  its  control. 

G.  S.  134-96.  Commissioner  of  Correction. — The  State 
Board  of  Correction  and  Training  is  hereby  authorized  and 
! empowered  to  employed  a Commissioner'  of  Correction  who 
| shall  serve  all  schools,  institutions  and  agencies  covered  by 
this  Article.  The  Board  shall  prescribe  the  duties  and  sal- 
ary of  the  Commissioner  of  Correction,  subject  to  the  ap- 
i proval  of  the  Director  of  the  Budget.  The  Board  may  em- 
ploy secretarial  help  and  such  other  assistants  as  in  its  judg- 
ment are  necessary  to  give  effect  to  this  Article,  subject, 
however,  to  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the  Budget. 

“The  Commissioner  of  Correction  shall  be  a person  of 
demonstrated  executive  ability  and  shall  have  such  special 
education,  training,  experience  and  natural  ability  in  wel- 
fare, educational  and  correctional  work  as  are  calculated  to 
qualify  him  for  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  such  training 
shall  include  special  study  in  the  social  sciences  and  ade- 
quate institutional  and  practical  experiences;  and  he  must 
be  a person  of  good  character.  He  shall  devote  his  full  time 
to  the  duties  of  his  employment  and  shall  hold  no  other 
office,  except  that  he  shall  serve  as  secretary  to  the  State 
Board  of  Correction  and  Training. 

The  salary  of  the  Commissioner  of  Correction  and  his 
assistants  and  the  expenses  incident  to  maintaining  his 
office,  travel  expenses,  and  the  expenses  of  the  board  mem- 
bers shall  be  paid  out  of  special  appropriations  set  up  for 
the  State  Board  of  Correction  and  Training.  The  State 
Board  of  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  shall  provide  suitable 
office  space  in  the  City  of  Raleigh  for  the  Commissioner  and 
his  staff. 

G.  S.  13  4-97.  Compensation  for  members  of  the  Board. 
— The  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Correction  and  Train- 
ing shall  he  paid  the  sum  of  seven  dollars  ($7.00)  per  day 
and  actual  expenses  while  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  their 
official  duties. 

G.  S.  134-98.  Election  of  Superintendents. — The  State 
Board  of  Correction  and  Training  shall  elect  a superin- 
tendent for  each  of  the  schools,  institutions  and  agencies, 
covered  by  this  chapter.  Each  superintendent  shall  be 
equipped  by  professional  social  work  training  and  experience 
to  understand  the  needs  and  problems  of  adolescent  boys 
and  girls,  to  administer  an  institutional  program  and  to 
direct  professional  staff  members  and  other  employees.  The 
superintendents  of  the  several  institutions,  schools  and 
agencies  shall  be  responsible,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Correction,  for  the  employment  of  all  personnel. 
The  Superintendents  of  the  several  schools  and  institutions 
shall  likewise  have  the  power  to  dismiss  any  employee  for 
incompetence  or  failure  to  carry  out  the  work  assigned  to 
him. 

The  superintendents  shall  make  monthly  reports  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Correction  on  the  conduct  and  activities 
of  the  schools,  institutions  or  agencies,  and  on  the  boys  and 
girls  under  their  care,  and  such  reports  on  the  financial  and 
business  management  of  the  schools,  institutions  or  agencies 
as  may  be  required  by  the  Board  of  Correction  and  Training. 

G.  S.  13  4-99.  Bonds  for  superintendents  and  budget 
officers. — All  superintendents  and  budget  officers  shall  be- 
I fore  entering  upon  their  duties  make  a good  and  sufficient 
bond  payable  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina  in  such  form  and 
amount  as  may  be  specified  by  the  Governor  and  approved 
by  the  State  Treasurer. 

G.  S.  134-100.  Who  may  be  committed. — The  schools, 
institutions  and  agencies  enumerated,  and  others  that  now 
exist  or  may  be  hereafter  established,  shall  accept  and  train 
all  delinquent  children  of  all  races  and  creeds  under  the  age 
of  eighteen  as  may  be  sent  by  the  judges  of  the  juvenile 
courts  or  by  judges  of  other  courts  having  jurisdiction,  pro- 
vided such  persons  are  not  mentally  or  physically  incapable 
of  being  substantially  benefitted  by  the  program  of  the  institu- 
tion, school  or  agency. 

G.  S.  13  4-101.  Removal  request  by  board. — If  any  boy 
or  girl  under  the  care  of  a State  school,  institution  or  agency 
shall  offer  violence  to  a member  of  the  staff  or  another  boy 
or  girl  or  do  or  attempt  to  do  injury  to  the  buildings,  equip- 
ment, or  property  of  the  school,  or  shall  by  gross  or  habitual 
misconduct  exert  a dangerous  or  pernicious  influence  over 
other  boys  and  girls,  the  Board  of  Correction  and  Training 
may  request  the  court  committing  said  boy  or  girl  or  any 
court  of  proper  jurisdiction  to  relieve  the  school  of  the  cus- 
tody of  the  boy  or  girl. 

G.  S.  134-102.  Transfer  by  order  of  Governor. — The 
Governor  of  the  State  may  by  order  transfer  any  person 


under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  from  any  jail  or  prison  in 
this  state  to  one  of  the  institutions,  schools  or  agencies  of 
correction. 

G.  S.  13  4-103.  Institution  to  be  in  position  to  care  for 
offender  before  commitment. — Before  committing  any  per- 
son to  the  school,  institution  or  agency,  the  court  shall 
ascertain  whether  the  school,  institution  or  agency  is  in  a 
position  to  care  for  such  person  and  no  person  shall  be 
sent  to  the  school,  institution  or  agency  until  the  commit- 
ting agency  has  received  notice  from  the  superintendent 
that  such  person  can  be  received.  It  shall  be  at  all  times 
within  the  discretion  of  the  State  Board  of  Correction  and 
Training  as  to  whether  the  board  will  receive  any  qualified 
person  into  the  school,  institution  or  agency.  No  commit- 
ment shall  be  made  for  any  definite  term  but  any  person  so 
committed  may  be  released  or  discharged  at  any  time  after 
commitment,  as  hereinafter  provided  in  this  Article. 

G.  S.  134-104.  Delivery  to  institution. — It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  County  or  city  authorities  from  which  the  person 
is  sent  to  the  school,  institution  or  agency  by  any  court  to 
see  that  such  person  is  safely  and  duly  delivered  to  the 
school,  institution  or  agency  to  which  committed  and  to  pay 
all  expenses  incident  to  his  or  her  conveyance  and  delivery 
to  the  said  school,  institution  or  agency.  If  the  offender  be 
a girl,  she  must  be  accompanied  by  a woman  approved  by 
the  county  superintendent  of  public  welfare. 

G.  S.  134-105.  Return  of  boys  and  girls  improperly  com- 
mitted.— Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
superintendent  of  a State  school,  institution  or  agency  and 
the  State  Board  of  Correction  and  Training  that  any  boy  or 
girl  committed  to  such  school,  institution  or  agency  is  not 
of  a proper  age  to  be  so  committed,  or  is  not  properly  com- 
mitted, or  is  mentally  or  physically  incapable  of  being  ma- 
terially benefitted  by  the  services  of  such  school,  institution 
or  agency,  the  superintendent,  with  the  approval  of  the 
State  Board  of  Correction  and  Training,  may  return  such 
boy  or  girl  to  the  committing  court  to  be  dealt  with  in  all  re- 
spects as  though  he  or  she  had  not  been  so  committed. 

G.  S.  134-10  6.  Work  to  be  conducted. — There  shall  be 
established  and  conducted  on  such  lands  as  may  be  owned 
in  connection  with  the  schools,  institutions  or  agencies  such 
trades,  crafts,  arts,  and  sciences  suitable  to  the  students  and 
such  teachings  shall  be  done  with  the  idea  of  preparing  the 
students  for  making  a living  for  themselves  after  release. 
Schools  shall  be  maintained  of  public  school  standards  and 
operated  by  teachers  holding  standard  certificates  as  ac- 
cepted in  State’s  system  of  public  schools.  A recreation 
program  shall  be  maintained  for  the  health  and  happiness 
of  all  students.  The  precepts  of  religion,  ethics,  morals, 
citizenship  and  industry  shall  be  taught  to  all  students. 

G.  S.  134-107.  Conditional  release;  superintendent  may 
grant  conditional  release;  revocation  of  release. — The  Board 
of  Correction  and  Training  shall  have  power  to  grant  con- 
ditional release  to  any  person  in  any  school,  institution  or 
agency  under  its  jurisdiction  and  may  delegate  this  power 
to  the  superintendents  of  the  various  schools,  institutions 
and  agencies,  under  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Correction'  and  Training;  such  conditional  release 
may  be  terminated  at  any  time  by  written  revocation  by  the 
superintendent,  under  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Correction  and  Training, which  written  revocation 
shall  be  sufficient  authority  for  any  officer  of  the  school,  in- 
stitution or  agency,  or  any  peace  officer  to  apprehend  any 
person  named  in  such  written  revocation  in  any  county  of 
the  state  and  to  return  such  person  to  the  institution. 

G.  S.  13  4-10  8.  Final  discharge. — Final  discharge  may 
be  granted  by  the  superintendent  under  the  rules  adopted  by 
the  State  Board  of  Correction  and  Training  at  any  time  after 
admission  to  the  school;  provided,  however,  that  final  dis- 
charge must  be  granted  any  person  upon  reaching  his  twen- 
ty-first birthday. 

G.  S.  134-109.  Return  of  runaways. — If  a boy  or  girl 
runs  away  from  a State  school,  institution  or  agency,  the 
superintendent  may  cause  him  or  her  to  be  apprehended 
and  returned  to  such  school,  institution  or  agency.  Any 
employee  of  the  school,  institution  or  agency,  or  any  person 
designated  by  the  superintendent,  or  any  official  of  the  Wel- 
fare Department,  or  any  peace  officer  may  apprehend  and 
return  to  the  school,  institution  or  agency,  without  a war- 
rant, a runaway  boy  or  girl  in  any  county  of  the  State,  and 
shall  forthwith  carry  such  runaway  to  the  school,  institution 
or  agency. 

G.  S.  134-110.  Aiding  escapees;  misdemeanor. — It  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  aid,  harbor,  conceal,  or  assist 
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in  any  way  any  boy  or  girl  who  is  attempting  to  escape  or 
who  has  escaped  from  any  school,  institution  or  agency  of 
correction  and  any  person  rendering  such  assistance  shall  be 
guilty  of  a misdemeanor. 

G.  S.  134-111.  State  Board  of  Health  to  supervise  sani- 
tary and  health  conditions. — The  State  Board  of  Health  shall 
have  general  supervision  over  the  sanitary  and  health  condi- 
tions of  the  several  schools,  institutions  and  agencies  and 
shall  make  periodic  examinations  of  the  same  and  report  to 
the  State  Board  of  Correction  and  Training  the  conditions 
found  with  respect  to  the  sanitary  and  hygienic  care  of  the 
students. 

G.  S.  13  4-112.  Care  of  persons  under  federal  jurisdic- 
tion.— The  State  Board  of  Correction  and  Training  is  hereby 
empowered  to  make  and  enter  into  contractual  relations  with 
the  proper  official  of  the  United  States  for  admission  to  the 
State  schools,  institutions  and  agencies  of  such  federal  juve- 
nile delinquents  committed  to  the  custody  of  such  Attorney 
General  as  provided  in  the  Federal  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Act  as  would  profit  from  the  program  and  services  of  the 
schools,  institutions  or  agencies. 

G.  S.  134-113.  Term  of  Contract. — Any  contract  made 
under  the  authority  and  provision  of  this  Article  shall  be  for 
a period  of  not  more  than  two  years  and  shall  be  renewable 
from  time  to  time  for  a period  of  not  to  exceed  two  years. 

G.  S.  134-114.  Approval  by  State  Budget  Bureau. — Any 
contract  entered  into  under  the  provisions  of  this  Article 
with  the  office  of  the  United  States  Attorney  General,  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, or  necessary  Federal  agency  by  any  of  the  contracting 
institutions  for  the  care  of  any  persons  coming  within  the 
provisions  of  this  Article  shall  not  be  less  than  the  current 
estimated  cost  per  capita  at  the  time  of  execution  of  the  con- 
tract, and  all  such  financial  provisions  of  any  contract,  before 
the  execution  of  said  contract,  shall  have  the  approval  of 
the  State  Budget  Bureau. 

Sec.  2.  This  Article  not  applicable  to  reformatories  or 
homes  for  fallen  women  authorized  by  Art.  4,  Chapter  134  of 
General  Statutes. — Nothing  contained  in  this  Article  shall  be 
construed  to  affect  any  of  the  provisions  of  G.  S.  134-4  9 
through  134-66,  the  same  being  Art.  4 of  Chapter  134  of  the 
General  Statutes. 

Effective  March  5,  1947. 

(H.  B.  No.  342) 

Chapter  388 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  SECTIONS  115-310  AND  115-311  OF 

THE  GENERAL  STATUTES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  RE- 
LATING TO  THE  COMPULSORY  SCHOOL  ATTEND- 
ANCE OF  DEAF  AND  BLIND  CHILDREN. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Section  115-310  of  the  General  Statutes  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  word  “seven”  in  line  2 and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  word  “six.” 

Sec.  2.  Section  115-311  of  the  General  Statutes  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  word  “seven”  in  line  2 and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  word  “six.” 

Sec.  3.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this 
Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and 
after  its  ratification. 

Effective  March  19,  1947. 

(H.  B.  No.  573) 

Chapter  838 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  SECTION  1-98  OF  THE  GENERAL 

STATUTES  RELATING  TO  SERVICE  BY  PUBLICATION 

IN  ADOPTION  PROCEEDINGS. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Amend  Section  1-98  of  the  General  Statutes 
by  inserting  immediately  after  the  word  “made”  and  before 
the  word  “or”  in  the  eigthth  line  of  said  section  the  follow- 
ing words:  “or  that  he  is  a proper  party  to  an  adoption  pro- 
ceeding instituted  in  this  State.” 

Further  amend  said  section  1-98  by  adding  thereto  a new 
subsection  to  be  designated  as  subsection  9,  which  said  sub- 
section shall  read  as  follows: 

“9.  Where  the  action  or  proceeding  is  for  the  adoption 
of  a minor  child  or  children,  residents  of  the  State,  whose 
parent  or  parents  are  necessary  parties  to  the  action  or  pro- 
ceeding, and  the  said  parent  or  parents  are  nonresidents  of 
the  State  or  cannot,  after  due  and  diligent  search,  be  found 
within  the  State.” 

Effective  April  4,  1947. 


(H.  B.  No.  626) 

Chapter  623 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  SECTION  122-14  OF  THE  GENERAL 
STATUTES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  RELATING  TO  THE 
DELIVERY  OF  INMATES  OF  STATE  HOSPITALS  TO 
FEDERAL  AGENCIES,  AND  TO  AMEND  SECTION  122- 
42  AND  SECTION  122-43  OF  THE  GENERAL  STATUTES 
OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  RELATING  TO  AFFIDAVITS 
OF  INSANITY  TO  PROCURE  ADMISSION  TO  STATE 
HOSPITALS. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  Section  12  2-14  of  the  General  Statutes 
of  North  Carolina,  as  amended  by  Section  5 of  Chapter  925 
of  the  Session  Laws  of  1945,  the  1945  Cumulative  Supple- 
ment to  the  General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina,  be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby,  amended  by  striking  out  in  line  ten  of  said 
section  the  word  “insane.” 

Sec.  2.  That  Section  122-42  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina,  as  amended  by  Section  19  of  Chapter  9 52 
of  the  Session  Laws  of  1945,  the  194  5 Cumulative  Supple- 
ment to  the  General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina,  be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby,  amended  by  striking  out  in  line  thirteen  of 
said  section  the  words  “a  mentally  disordered  person,”  and 
substituting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  “mentally  disordered, 
epileptic,  or  addicted  to  the  use  of  drugs  or  alcohol  (strike 
out  the  terms  not  applicable).” 

Sec.  3.  That  Section  122-43  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina,  as  amended  by  Section  20  of  Chapter  952 
of  the  Session  Laws  of  1945,  the  1945  Cumulative  Supple- 
ment to  the  General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina,  be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby,  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  “him  to 
be  suffering  from  a mental  disease”  in  lines  nineteen  and 
twenty  of  said  section,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “he  is 
mentally  disordered,  epileptic,  or  addicted  to  the  use  of 
drugs  or  alcohol  (strike  out  the  terms  not  applicable).” 
Effective  April  1,  1947. 

(H.  B.  No.  739) 

Chapter  1014 

AN  ACT  TO  ALLOW  THE  DEFENDANT  IN  A BASTARDY 
PROCEEDING  TO  APPEAL  FROM  A FINDING  OF  THE 
ISSUE  OF  PATERNITY  AGAINST  HIM. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  Section  7 of  Chapter  4 9 of  the  General 
Statutes  of  North  Carolina  entitled  “Bastardy”  be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby,  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a new 
sentence  to  read  as  follows: 

“Provided,  that  from  a finding  of  the  issue  of  paternity 
against  the  defendant,  the  defendant  shall  have  the  same 
right  to  an  appeal  as  though  he  had  been  found  guilty  of 
the  crime  of  wilful  failure  to  support  a bastard  child.” 
Effective  April  5,  1947. 

(H.  B.  No.  744) 

Chapter  933 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  CHAPTER  1096  OF  THE  SESSION 
LAWS  OF  1945;  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  LICENSING, 
INSPECTION  AND  REGULATION  OF  HOSPITALS;  TO 
AUTHORIZE  SUBDIVISIONS  OF  GOVERNMENT  TO 
CONSTRUCT,  EQUIP,  OPERATE  AND  MAINTAIN  HOS- 
PITAL FACILITIES;  AND  TO  PROVIDE  ADEQUATE 
MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  STATE 
OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Amend  Section  131-119  of  the  General  Stat- 
utes of  North  Carolina  as  the  same  appears  in  Chapter  10  9 6 
of  the  Session  Laws  of  1945  by  striking  out  the  words  “own- 
ed and,”  as  the  same  appear  in  the  tenth  line  of  the  second 
paragraph  of  said  Section  131-119  as  shown  in  Chapter  109  6 
of  the  Session  Laws  of  1945. 

Further  amend  said  Section  131-119,  as  the  same  appears 
in  Chapter  109  6 of  the  Session  Laws  of  19  45,  by  inserting 
after  the  comma  in  line  eleven  which  appears  after  the  word 
“corporations”  in  lines  ten  and  eleven  the  following:  “and 
on  and  after  July  1,  1949,  the  benefits  of  this  section  shall 
apply  only  to  hospitals  publicly  owned,  or  owned  and  oper- 
ation by  charitable,  non-profit,  non-stock  corporations.” 

Sec.  2.  Amend  Section  131-121  of  the  General  Statutes 
of  North  Carolina  as  the  same  appears  in  Chapter  10  96  of 
the  Session  Laws  of  1945  by  rewriting  the  first  paragraph 
of  the  said  section  131-121  as  the  same  appears  in  Chapter 
10  96  of  the  Session  Laws  of  1945  so  that  said  first  paragraph, 
as  rewritten,  shall  read  as  follows: 
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Sec.  131-121.  Medical  and  other  students;  loan  fund.- — 
The  North  Carolina  Medical  Care  Commission  is  hereby 
authorized  and  empowered,  in  accordance  with  such  rules 
as  it  may  promulgate,  to  make  loans  to  students  who  may 
wish  to  become  physicians,  dentists,  pharmacists,  or  nurses 
and  who  are  accepted  for  enrollment  in  any  standard  school 
or  college  giving  approved  courses  in  medicine,  dentistry, 
pharmacy  or  nursing,  and  is  approved  by  the  Commission 
provided  such  student  or  students  shall  agree,  that  upon 
; graduation  and  being  duly  licensed,  to  practice  medicine, 
dentistry,  pharmacy  or  nursing  in  some  rural  area  of  North 
Carolina  for  at  least  four  years.  Rural  area,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  section,  shall  mean  any  town  or  village  having 
less  than  2,500  population  according  to  the  last  decennial 
census,  or  area  outside  and  around  such  towns  or  villages. 
Such  loans  shall  bear  such  rate  of  interest  as  may  be  fixed 
by  the  Commission,  not  to  exceed  four  per  cent  (4%)  per 
j annum. 

Sec.  3.  Amend  the  third  paragraph  of  subsection  (c)  of 
Section  131-120  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina 
l as  the  same  appears  in  Chapter  1096  of  the  Session  Laws 
of  1945  by  adding  to  said  paragraph,  at  the  end  thereof,  the 
following: 

The  members  of  the  State  Advisory  Council  to  the  North 
Carolina  Medical  Care  Commission  shall  receive  a per  diem 
of  seven  dollars  ($7.00)  and  necessary  travel  expenses  ex- 
cept that  this  shall  not  apply  to  members  of  the  State  Ad- 
visory Council  to  the  North  Carolina  Medical  Care  Com- 
mission who  are  representatives  of  a State  agency  or  de- 
partment and  who  receive  a regular  salary  paid  by  appro- 
priations to  their  agency  or  department;  but  such  repre- 
sentatives of  such  State  agencies  or  departments  shall  be 
entitled  to  necessary  subsistence  and  travel  expenses. 

Sec.  4.  Amend  Section  12  6-1  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  by  inserting  after  the  comma  appearing  after 
the  word  “Commission”  and  before  the  word  “the”  in  the 
eighth  line  of  said  section  the  following:  “North  Carolina 
Medical  Care  Commission,”. 

Sec.  5.  Amend  Section  131-120  of  the  General  Statutes 
of  North  Carolina  as  the  same  appears  in  Chapter  1096  of 
the  Session  Laws  of  1945  by  striking  out  the  last  paragraph 
of  said  Section  131-120  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

Out  of  the  funds  appropriated  and  made  available  by  the 
State,  the  North  Carolina  Medical  Care  Commission  shall 
make  grants-in-aid  to  counties,  cities,  towns  and  subdivisions 
of  government  to  acquire  real  estate  and  construct  thereon 
j hospital  facilities,  including  the  reconstruction,  remodeling 
or  addition  to  any  hospital  facilities  which  have  been  or  may 
be  acquired  by  such  municipalities  or  subdivisions  of  govern- 
ment for  use  as  community  hospitals.  The  appropriations 
and  funds  made  available  by  the  State  shall  be  allocated, 
apportioned  and  granted  for  the  purpose  above  set  forth 
and  for  such  other  related  objects  or  purposes  as  shall  be 
determined  in  each  case  by  the  North  Carolina  Medical  Care 
Commission  in  accordance  with  the  standards,  rules  and 
regulations  as  determined,  adopted  and  promulgated  by  the 
North  Carolina  Medical  Care  Commission.  The  North  Car- 
olina Medical  Care  Commission  may  furnish  financial  and 
other  types  of  aid  and  assistance  to  any  non-profit  hospital 
owned  and  operated  by  a corporation  or  association,  no  part 
of  the  net  earnings  of  which,  inures,  or  may  lawfully  inure, 
to  the  benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or  individual  upon 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  such  aid  and  financial  as- 
; sistance  is  granted  to  municipalities  and  subdivisions  of 
■;  government. 

Provided  that  hospitals  now  in  the  course  of  construction 
and  approved  by  the  North  Carolina  Medical  Care  Commis- 
sion and  the  appropriate  Federal  authority  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  financial  assistance  on  the  same  basis  as  any  hos- 
pital of  the  same  classification  and  type  that  may  be  here- 
after constructed  and  approved  by  the  North  Carolina  Med- 
ical Care  Commission  and  the  appropriate  Federal  authority. 

Sec.  6.  Chapter  131  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina,  as  amended  by  Chapter  109  6 of  the  Session  Laws 
of  1945,  is  hereby  further  amended  by  adding  two  new 
articles,  to  be  designated  as  Article  13A  and  Article  13B, 
immediately  following  Article  13  and  immediately  preceding 
Article  14  as  Articles  13  and  14  are  set  out  in  the  1945 
Cumulative  Supplement  to  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina,  as  follows: 

Article  13 A.  Hospital  Licensing  Act 

Section  131-12  6.1.  Definitions.  As  used  in  this  article: 

(a)  ‘Hospital’  means  an  institution  devoted  primarily  to 


the  rendering  of  medical  or  nursing  care,  which  maintains 
and  operates  facilities  for  the  diagnosis,  treatment  or  care 
of  two  or  more  non-r elated  individuals  suffering  from  illness, 
injury  or  deformity,  or  where  obstetrical  or  other  medical 
or  nursing  care  is  rendered  over  a period  exceeding  twenty- 
four  hours. 

(b)  ‘Person’  means  any  individual,  firm,  partnership, 
corporation,  company,  association,  or  joint  stock  association; 
and  includes  any  trustee,  receiver,  assignee  or  other  similar 
representative  thereof. 

(c)  ‘Governmental  unit’  means  the  state,  or  any  county, 
municipality,  or  other  political  subdivision  or  any  depart- 
ment, division,  board  or  other  agency  of  any  of  the  fore- 
going. 

(d)  ‘Commission’  means  The  North  Carolina  Medical 
Care  Commission  as  established  by  Chapter  1096  of  the 
Session  Laws  of  1945,  as  amended,  and  as  the  same  may  be 
hereafter  amended. 

Section  131-126.2.  Purpose.  The  purpose  of  this  article 
is  to  provide  for  the  development,  establishment  and  en- 
forcement of  basic  standards  (1)  for  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  individuals  in  hospitals  and  (2)  for  the  construction, 
maintenance  and  operation  of  such  hospitals,  which  in  the 
light  of  existing  knowledge,  will  ensure  safe  and  adequate 
treatment  of  such  individuals  in  hospitals,  provided,  that 
nothing  in  this  article  shall  be  construed  as  repealing  any  of 
the  provisions  of  Article  27  of  Chapter  130  of  the  General 
Statutes  of  North  Carolina. 

Section  131-126.3.  Licensure.  After  July  1,  1947,  no  per- 
son or  governmental  unit,  acting  severally  or  jointly  with 
any  other  person  or  governmental  unit  shall  establish,  con- 
duct or  maintain  a hospital  in  this  State  without  a license. 

Section  131-12  6.4.  Application  for  License.  Licenses 
shall  be  obtained  from  the  Commission.  Applications  shall 
be  upon  such  forms  and  shall  contain  such  information  as 
the  said  Commission  may  reasonably  require,  which  may 
include  affirmative  evidence  of  ability  to  comply  with  such 
reasonable  standards,  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  law- 
fully prescribed  hereunder.  Each  application  for  license 
shall  be  accompanied  by  the  license  fee  of  ten  dollars 
($10.00),  which  shall  be  refunded  to  the  applicant  if  the 
license  is  denied  and  which  shall  be  paid  over  into  the  State 
Treasury  if  the  license  is  issued. 

Section  131-12  6.5.  Issuance  and  Renewal  of  License. 
Upon  receipt  of  an  application  for  license  and  the  license 
fee,  the  Commission  shall  issue  a license  if  it  finds  that  the 
applicant  and  hospital  facilities  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  this  article  and  the  regulations  of  the  said  Commission. 
Each  such  license,  unless  sooner  suspended  or  revoked,  shall 
be  renewable  annually  without  charge  upon  filing  of  the 
license,  and  approval  by  the  Commission,  of  an  annual  report 
upon  such  uniform  dates  and  containing  such  information 
in  such  form  as  the  Commission  shall  prescribe  by  regula- 
tion. Each  license  shall  be  issued  only  for  the  premises 
and  persons  or  governmental  units  named  in  the  application 
and  shall  not  be  transferable  or  assignable  except  with  the 
written  approval  of  the  Commission.  Licenses  shall  be 
posted  in  a conspicuous  place  on  the  licensed  premises  as 
prescribed  by  regulation  of  the  said  Commission. 

Section  131-126.6.  Denial  or  Revocation  of  License; 
Hearings  and  Review.  The  Commission  shall  have  the 
authority  to  deny,  suspend  or  revoke  a license  in  any  case 
where  it  finds  that  there  has  been  a substantial  failure  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  article  or  the  rules,  regu- 
lations or  minimum  standards  promulgated  under  this 
article. 

Such  denial,  suspension,  or  revocation  shall  be  effected  by 
mailing  to  the  applicant  or  licensee  by  registered  mail,  or  by 
personal  service  of,  a notice  setting  forth  the  particular  rea- 
sons for  such  action.  Such  denial,  suspension,  or  revocation 
shall  become  effective  thirty  days  after  the  mailing  or  service 
of  the  notice,  unless  the  applicant  or  licensee,  within  such 
thirty-day  period  shall  give  written  notice  to  the  Commis- 
sion requesting  a hearing,  in  which  case  the  notice  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  suspended.  If  a hearing  has  been  requested, 
the  applicant  or  licensee  shall  be  given  an  opportunity  for  a 
prompt  and  fair  hearing  before  the  Commission.  At  any 
time  at  or  prior  to  the  hearing,  the  Commission  may  rescind 
the  notice  of  denial,  suspension  or  revocation  upon  being 
satisfied  that  the  reasons  for  the  denial,  suspension  or  revo- 
cation have  been  or  will  be  removed.  On  the  basis  of  any 
such  hearing,  or  upon  default  of  the  applicant  or  licensee 
the  determination  involved  in  the  notice  may  be  affirmed, 
modified,  or  set  aside,  by  the  Commission.  A copy  of  such 
decision,  setting  forth  the  finding  of  facts  and  the  particular 
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reasons  for  the  decision  shall  be  sent  by  registered  mail,  or 
served  personally  upon,  the  applicant  or  licensee.  The  de- 
cision shall  be  come  final  thirty  days  after  it  is  so  mailed 
or  served,  unless  the  applicant  or  licensee,  within  such  thirty- 
day  period,  appeals  the  decision  to  the  court,  pursuant  to 
Section  131-126.14  hereof. 

The  procedure  governing  hearings  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  in  accordance  with  rules  promulgated  by  said 
Commission  with  the  advice  of  the  Hospital  Advisory  Coun- 
cil. A full  and  complete  record  shall  be  kept  of  all  pro- 
ceedings, and  all  testimony  shall  be  reported  but  need  not 
be  transcribed  unless  the  decision  is  appealed  pursuant  to 
Section  131-12  6.14  hereof.  A copy  or  copies  of  the  tran- 
script may  be  obtained  by  an  interested  party  on  payment  of 
the  cost  of  preparing  such  copy  or  copies.  Witnesses  may 
be  subpoenaed  by  either  party  and  shall  be  allowed  fees  at 
a rate  prescribed  by  the  aforesaid  rules. 

Section  131-126.7.  Rules,  Regulations,  and  Enforce- 
ment. The  Commission  with  the  advice  of  the  Hospital  Ad- 
visory Council,  shall  adopt,  amend,  promulgate  and  enforce 
such  rules,  regulations  and  standards  with  respect  to  the 
different  types  of  hospitals  to  be  licensed  hereunder  as  may 
be  designed  to  further  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes 
of  the  article. 

Section  131-12  6.8.  Effective  Date  of  Regulations.  Any 
hospital  which  is  in  operation  at  the  time  of  promulgation 
of  any  applicable  rules  or  regulations  or  minimum  standards 
under  this  article  shall  be  given  a reasonable  time,  not  to 
exceed  one  year  from  the  date  of  such  promulgation,  within 
which  to  comply  with  such  rules  and  regulations  and  mini- 
mum standards. 

Section  131-126.9.  Inspections  and  Consultations.  The 
Commission  shall  make  or  cause  to  be  made  such  inspections 
as  it  may  deem  necessary.  The  Commission  may  delegate 
to  any  State  officer,  agent,  board,  bureau  or  division  of  State 
Government  authority  to  make  such  inspections  as  the  Com- 
mission may  designate  and  according  to  rules  and  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  Commission.  The  Commission 
may  revoke  such  delegated  authority  in  its  discretion  and 
make  its  own  inspections  according  to  the  powers  granted 
hereunder.  The  Commission  may  prescribe  by  regulations 
that  any  licensee  or  prospective  applicant  desiring  to  make 
specified  types  of  alteration  or  addition  to  its  facilities  or  to 
construct  new  facilities  shall  before  commencing  such  alter- 
ation, addition  or  new  construction,  submit  plans  and  speci- 
fications therefor  to  the  Commission  for  preliminary  inspec- 
tion and  approval  or  recommendations  with  respect  to  com- 
pliance with  the  regulations  and  standards  herein  author- 
ized. 

Section  131-126.10.  Hospital  Advisory  Council.  The 
Commission  may  appoint  a Hospital  Advisory  Council  which 
shall  consist  of  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Commission 
who  shall  serve  as  chairman  ex-officio,  the  Commissioner  of 
the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  Ex-Officio,  the  State 
Health  Officer,  Ex-Officio,  the  Superintendent  of  Mental 
Hygiene,  Ex-Officio,  and  the  following:  One  or  more  indi- 
viduals of  recognized  ability  in  the  field  of  hospital  adminis- 
tration; One  or  more  individuals  of  recognized  ability  in  the 
fields  of  medicine  and  surgery,  nursing,  welfare,  public 
health,  architecture,  or  allied  professions  in  the  field  of 
health;  One  or  more  individuals  with  broad  civic  interests 
representing  consumers  of  hospital  services. 

In  each  of  these  three  aforesaid  groups,  members  shall 
be  appointed  for  terms  of  one,  two,  three  and  four  years  re- 
spectively, and  their  successors  shall  be  appointed  for  terms 
of  four  years,  except  when  appointed  to  complete  an  unex- 
pired term.  Members  whose  terms  expire  shall  hold  office  un- 
til appointment  of  their  successors.  The  members  of  the  Hos- 
pital Advisory  Council  to  the  North  Carolina  Medical  Care 
Commission  shal  lreceive  a per  die  of  seven  ($7.00)  dol- 
lars and  necessary  travel  expenses  except  that  this  shall  not 
apply  to  members  of  the  Hospital  Advisory  Council  who  are 
representatives  of  a State  agency  or  department  and  who 
receive  a regular  salary  paid  by  appropriations  to  their 
agency  or  department;  but  such  representatives  of  such 
State  agencies  or  departments  shall  be  entitled  to  necessary 
subsistence  and  travel  expenses. 

Section  131-126.11.  Functions  of  Hospital  Advisory 
Council.  The  Hospital  Advisory  Council  shall  have  the  fol- 
lowing responsibilities  and  duties: 

(a)  To  consult  and  advise  with  the  Commission  in  matters 
of  policy  affecting  administration  of  this  article,  and  in  the 
development  of  rules,  regulations  and  standards  provided 
for  hereunder. 


(b)  To  review  and  make  recommendations  with  respect  to 
rules,  regulations  and  standards  authorized  hereunder  prior 
to  their  promulgation  by  the  Commission  as  specified  herein. 
The  Council  shall  meet  not  less  than  once  each  year,  and  ad- 
ditionally at  the  call  of  the  chairman  or  at  the  request  of  j, 
any  five  of  its  members. 

Section  131-126.12.  Information  Confidential.  Informa- 
tion received  by  the  Commission  through  filed  reports,  in- 
spection, or  as  otherwise  authorized  under  this  article,  shall 
not  be  disclosed  publicly  in  such  manner  as  to  identify  indi- 
viduals or  hospitals,  except  in  a proceeding  involving  the 
question  of  licensure  or  the  denial,  suspension  or  revocation 
of  a license. 

Section  131-12  6.13.  Annual  Report  of  Commission. 

The  Commission  shall  prepare  and  publish  an  annual  report 
of  its  activities  and  operations  under  this  article. 

Section  131-126.14.  Judicial  Review.  Any  applicant  or 
licensee  who  is  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  Commis- 
sion as  a result  of  the  hearing  provided  in  Section  131-126.6 
may,  within  thirty  (30)  days  after  the  mailing  or  serving  of 
notice  of  the  decision  as  provided  in  said  section,  file  a no- 
tice of  appeal  to  the  Superior  Court  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk 
of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  county  in  which  the  hospital  is 
located  or  to  be  located,  and  serve  a copy  of  said  notice  of 
appeal  upon  the  Commission.  Thereupon  the  Commission 
shall  promptly  certify  and  file  with  the  court  a copy  of  the 
record  and  decision,  including  the  transcript  of  the  hearings 
on  which  the  decision  is  based.  Findings  of  fact  by  the 
Commission  shall  be  conclusive  unless  contrary  to  the  weight  i 
of  the  evidence  but  upon  good  cause  shown  the  court  may 
remand  the  case  to  the  Commission  to  take  further  evidence 
and  the  Commission  may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified 
findings  of  facts  or  decision.  The  court  shall  have  power 
to  affirm,  modify  or  reverse  the  decision  of  the  Commission  1 
and  either  the  applicant  or  licensee  or  the  Commission  may 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Pending  final  disposition  of 
the  matter  the  status  quo  of  the  applicant  or  licensee  shall 
be  preserved,  except  as  the  court  shall  otherwise  order  in  the 
public  interest. 

Section  131-126.15.  Penalties.  Any  person  establish- 
ing, conducting,  managing,  or  operating  any  hospital  with- 
out a license  shall  be  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  upon  con- 
viction thereof  shall  be  liable  to  a fine  of  not  more  than  fifty  i 
dollars  ($50.00)  for  the  first  offense  and  not  more  than  five 
hundred  dollars  ($500.00)  for  each  subsequent  offense,  and 
each  day  of  a continuing  violation  after  conviction  shall  be  j 
considered  a separate  offense. 

Section  131-126.16.  Injunction.  Notwithstanding  the 
existence  or  pursuit  of  any  other  remedy,  the  Commission  : 
may,  in  the  manner  provided  by  law,  maintain  an  action  in 
the  name  of  the  State  for  injunction  or  other  process  against 
any  person  or  governmental  unit  to  restrain  or  prevent  the 
establishment,  conduct,  management  or  operation  of  a hos-  | 
pital  without  a license. 

Section  131-126.17.  Severability.  If  any  provision  of 
this  article  or  the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance shall  be  held  invalid,  such  invalidity  shall  not 
affect  the  provisions  or  application  of  this  article  which  can 
be  given  effect  without  the  invalid  provision  or  application, 
and  to  this  end  the  provisions  of  the  article  are  declared 
to  he  severable;  Provided,  that  the  provisions  of  this  article  i 
shall  apply  only  to  those  hospitals  eligible  for,  or  which  may 
become  eligible  and  apply  for  Federal  or  State  funds,  grants- 
in-aid,  financial  and  other  types  of  assistance  according  to 
the  provisions  of  Article  13  of  Chapter  131  of  the  General 
Statutes,  as  amended,  and  Public  Law  725  of  the  7 9th  Con- 
gress, approved  August  13,  1946,  entitled  the  Hospital  Sur- 
vey and  Construction  Act,  as  amended,  provided,  further 
that  the  Commission  is  authorized  to  promulgate  reasonable 
rules  and  regulations  fixing  the  procedure  by  which  any  hos- 
pital or  hospitals  not  covered  by  the  provisions  of  this  article  | 
by  reason  of  the  above  proviso,  may  voluntarily  become  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  article.” 

Article  13B.  Additional  Authority  of  Sub-divisions  of 
Government  to  Finance  Hospital  Facilities. 

Section  131-126.18.  Definitions.  As  used  in  this  article: 

(a)  'Municipality’  means  any  county,  city,  town  or  other 
political  subdivision  of  this  State. 

(b)  ‘Municipal’  means  pertaining  to  a municipality  as 
herein  defined. 

(c)  ‘Hospital  Facility’  means  any  type  of  hospital,  clinic 
or  public  health  center,  including  relating  facilities  such  as 
laboratories,  out-patient  departments,  nurses’  home  and 
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; training  facilities,  and  central  service  facilities  operated  in 
j connection  with  hospitals. 

(d)  ‘Non-profit  association’  means  any  corporation  or 
j association,  no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which  inures  or 
may  lawfully  inure  to  the  benefit  of  any  private  shareholder 
j or  individual. 

Section  131-126.19.  Purpose.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
j article  to  confer  additional  authority  upon  municipalities 
• for  the  furnishing  of  hospital,  clinic  and  similar  services 
, to  the  people  of  this  State,  through  the  construction,  oper- 
| ation,  and  maintenance  of  hospital  facilities  and  otherwise; 
and  to  this  end  to  authorize  municipalities  to  cooperate  with 
other  public  and  private  agencies  and  with  each  other,  and 
j to  accept  assistance  from  agencies  of  this  State  or  the  Feder- 
j al  Government  or  from  other  sources.  This  article  shall  be 
liberally  construed  to  effect  these  purposes. 

> Section  131-126.20.  General  Powers  of  Municipalities  in 
J the  Construction,  Acquisition,  Operation,  and  Maintenance 
of  Hospital  Facilities.  (a)  In  addition  to  authority  pro- 
] vided  by  existing  laws,  every  municipality  is  authorized,  out 
! of  any  appropriations  or  other  moneys  made  available  for 
j such  purposes,  to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  hospital 
facilities.  For  such  purposes  the  municipality  may  use  any 
available  property  that  it  may  now  or  hereafter  own  or  con- 
trol and  may,  by  purchase,  grant,  gift,  devise,  lease,  con- 
demnation or  otherwise,  acquire  real  or  personal  property 
or  any  interest  therein.  The  municipality  may  make  rea- 
sonable charges  for  the  use  of  any  such  hospital  facilities  or 
may  make  them  available  without  charge  to  such  classes  of 
persons  as  it  considers  necessary  or  desirable  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  article. 

(b)  Any  municipality  may,  by  purchase,  gift,  devise, 

I lease,  condemnation  or  otherwise,  acquire  any  existing  hos- 
! pital  facilities. 

(c)  Any  municipality  may  enter  into  a contract  or  other 
arrangement  with  any  other  municipality  or  other  public 
agency  of  this  or  any  other  state  or  of  the  United  States  or 
with  any  individual,  private  organization  or  non-profit  asso- 
ciation for  the  provision  of  hospital,  clinic,  or  similar  serv- 
ices. Pursuant  to  such  contract  or  other  arrangement,  the 
municipality  may  pay  for  such  services  out  of  any  appropri- 
ations or  other  moneys  made  available  for  such  purposes.  A 
municipality  may  lease  any  hospital  facilities  to  any  non- 
profit association  on  such  terms  and  subject  to  such  condi- 

I tions  as  will  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  article. 

Section  131-126.21.  Board  of  Managers.  Any  authority 
I vested  by  this  article  in  the  municipality  for  the  planning, 

| establishment,  construction,  maintenance  or  operation  of 
hospital  facilities  may  he  vested  by  resolution  of  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  municipality  in  an  officer  or  board  or 
other  municipal  agency  whose  powers,  duties,  compensation, 

I and  tenure  shall  he  prescribed  in  the  resolution;  provided, 
j however,  that  the  expense  of  such  planning,  establishment, 

; construction,  maintenance  or  operation  shall  he  a responsi- 
j bility  of  the  municipality. 

Section  131-126.22.  Appropriations  and  Taxation.  (a) 
j The  governing  body  of  any  municipality  having  power  to 
| appropriate  and  to  raise  money  is  hereby  authorized  to  ap- 
: propriate  and  to  raise  by  taxation  and  otherwise  sufficient 
j moneys  to  carry  out  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this 
article. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  constitutional  limitation  or 
limitation  provided  by  any  general  or  special  law,  taxes 
| may  be  levied  by  the  governing  body  of  a municipality  for 
the  special  purposes  of  this  article,  for  which  special  ap- 
; proval  is  hereby  given,  provided  that  the  levy  of  such  taxes 
is  approved  by  a majority  of  the  qualified  voters  of  such 
municipality  in  an  election  held  for  this  purpose.  Such 
; election  as  to  counties  may  be  held  at  the  same  time  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  elections  held  under  the  provisions  of 
Article  9 of  Chapter  153  of  the  General  Statutes,  the  same 
being  designated  as  the  County  Finance  Act,  beginning 
with  Section  153-6  9 of  the  General  Statutes  and  sections 
following,  or  such  election  as  to  cities  and  towns  may  be 
held  under  the  Municipal  Finance  Act,  the  same  being 
Article  28  of  Chapter  160  of  the  General  Statutes,  begin- 
ning with  Section  160-377  of  the  General  Statutes  and  sec- 
tions following,  or  said  elections  may  be  held  at  any  time 
fixed  by  the  governing  body  of  the  municipality. 

Section  131-126.23.  Financing  Cost  of  Construction, 
Acquisition  and  Improvement;  Bond  Issues.  (a)  The  cost 
of  planning  and  acquiring,  establishing,  developing,  con- 
structing, enlarging,  improving,  or  equipping  any  hospital 
facility  or  the  site  thereof  may  be  paid  for  by  appropriation 


of  moneys  available  therefor  or  wholly  or  partly  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  bonds  or  other  obligations  of  the 
municipality  as  the  governing  body  of  the  municipality  shall 
determine.  For  such  purposes  a county  may  issue  general 
obligation  bonds,  as  authorized  by  the  County  Finance  Act, 
the  same  being  Article  9 of  Chapter  153  of  the  General 
Statutes  and  a city  or  town  as  authorized  by  the  Municipal 
Finance  Act,  the  same  being  Subchapter  III  of  Chapter  160 
of  the  General  Statutes  and  consisting  of  Articles  25,  2 6,  2 7, 
28,  29,  30,  31  and  3 2 of  Chapter  160  of  the  General  Statutes, 
and  any  municipality  may  issue  revenue  bonds  as  authorized 
by  Article  34  of  Chapter  160  of  the  General  Statutes,  the 
same  being  designated  as  the  Revenue  Bond  Act  of  1938. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  limitations  provided  by  the 
Constitution  or  by  any  general  or  special  law  as  to  the 
amount  of  bonds  or  obligations  that  may  be  issued,  a mu- 
nicipality may  issue  bonds  or  obligations  in  excess  of  any 
such  limitations  for  the  purposes  authorized  by  this  article; 
provided,  that  such  amount  in  excess  of  such  constitutional 
limitation  is  referred  to  and  approved  by  a majority  of  the 
qualified  voters  of  said  municipality  voting  in  an  election 
on  such  question. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  constitutional  limitation  or  lim- 
itation provided  by  any  general  or  special  law,  taxes  may  he 
levied  by  the  governing  body  of  a municipality  for  the  pur- 
pose of  financing  the  cost  of  operation,  equipment  and  main- 
tenance of  any  hospital  facility  authorized  by  this  article; 
and  the  special  approval  of  the  General  Assembly  is  hereby 
given  for  the  levying  of  taxes  for  such  purposes;  provided, 
that  the  levy  of  such  taxes  is  approved  by  a majority  of  the 
qualified  voters  of  such  municipality  in  an  election  held  for 
such  purpose.  The  rate  or  amount  of  such  taxes  for  which 
a levy  may  be  made  hereunder  shall  be  determined  by  the 
governing  body  of  the  municipality;  and  a ballot  shall  be 
furnished  to  each  qualified  voter  at  said  election,  which  bal- 
lot may  contain  the  words  ‘For  Hospital  Facility  Mainte- 
nance Tax  (Briefly  stating  any  other  pertinent  informa- 
tion),’ and  ‘Against  Hospital  .Facility  Maintenance  Tax 
(Briefly  stating  any  other  pertinent  information),’  with 
squares  in  from  of  each  proposition,  in  one  of  which  squares 
the  voter  may  make  a cross  mark  (X) ; but  any  other  form 
of  ballot  containing  adequate  information  and  properly 
stating  the  question  to  he  voted  upon  shall  be  construed  as 
being  in  compliance  with  this  subsection.  Such  election  as 
to  counties  may  be  held  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  elections  held  under  Article  9 of  Chapter  153  of 
the  General  Statutes,  the  same  being  designated  as  the 
County  Finance  Act,  beginning  with  Section  153-6  9 of  the 
General  Statutes  and  sections  following,  or  such  election  as 
to  cities  and  towns  may  be  held  under  the  Municipal  Fi- 
nance Act,  the  same  being  Article  28  of  Chapter  160  of  the 
General  Statutes,  beginning  with  Section  160-377  of  the 
General  Statutes  and  sections  following,  or  said  elections 
may  be  held  at  any  time  fixed  by  the  governing  body  of  the 
municipality.  The  question  of  levying  a tax  for  the  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  of  hospital  facilities  as  provided  by 
this  subsection  may  be  submitted  at  the  same  time  the  ques- 
tion of  issuing  bonds  is  submitted  as  provided  in  this  article 
or  the  question  of  a levy  of  taxes  for  operation  and  main- 
tenance purposes  may  be  submitted  in  a separate  election 
according  to  the  discretion  and  judgment  of  the  governing 
body  of  the  municipality. 

Section  131-126.24.  Condemnation.  In  the  condemna- 
tion of  property  authorized  by  this  article,  the  municipality 
shall  proceed  in  the  manner  provided  in  Chapter  40  of  the 
General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina,  or  the  charter  of  the 
municipality.  For  the  purpose  of  making  surveys  and  ex- 
aminations relative  to  any  condemnation  procedures,  it 
shall  be  lawful  to  enter  upon  any  land  doing  no  unnecessary 
damage.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other  stat- 
ute or  of  any  applicable  municipal  charter,  the  municipality 
may  take  possession  of  any  property  to  be  condemned  at  any 
time  after  commencement  of  the  condemnation  procedure. 
The  municipality  shall  not  be  precluded  from  abandonment 
of  the  condemnation  of  any  such  property  in  any  case  where 
possession  thereof  has  not  been  taken. 

Section  131-126.25.  Federal  and  State  Aid.  (a)  Every 
municipality  or  non-profit  association  is  authorized  to  accept, 
receive,  receipt  for,  disburse  and  expend  Federal  and  State 
moneys  and  other  moneys,  public  or  private,  made  available 
by  grant,  loan,  gift  or  devise,  to  accomplish,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  any  of  the  purposes  of  this  article.  All  Federal 
moneys  accepted  under  this  section  shall  be  accepted  and 
expended  by  a municipality  or  non-profit  association  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  are  prescribed  by  the  United 
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States  and  as  are  consistent  with  State  law;  and  all  State 
moneys  accepted  under  this  section  shall  be  accepted  and 
expended  by  the  municipality  or  non-profit  association  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  are  prescribed  by  the  State 
and/or  North  Carolina  Medical  Care  Commission.  Unless 
otherwise  prescribed  by  the  agency  from  which  such  moneys 
were  received,  the  chief  financial  officer  of  the  municipality 
shall,  on  its  behalf,  deposit  all  moneys  received  pursuant  to 
this  section  and  shall  keep  them  in  separate  funds  desig- 
nated according  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  moneys  were 
made  available,  in  trust  for  such  purposes. 

(b)  Out  of  funds  made  available  by  the  State,  the  North 
Carolina  Medical  Care  Commission  shall  make  grants-in-aid, 
as  provided  in  this  subsection,  to  municipalities  and/or  non- 
profit associations  to  acquire  real  estate  and  construct  there- 
on hospital  facilities,  including  the  reconstruction,  remod- 
eling or  addition  to  any  hospital  facilities  which  have  been 
or  may  be  acquired  by  such  municipalities  and/or  non-profit 
associations  for  use  as  community  hospitals.  The  amount 
of  State  funds  to  be  granted  hereunder  shall  be  determined 
in  each  case  by  the  North  Carolina  Medical  Care  Commis- 
sion in  accordance  with  standards,  rules  and  regulations  as 
determined  by  the  North  Carolina  Medical  Care  Commission. 

Application  for  a grant  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
made  to  the  North  Carolina  Medical  Care  Commission  by 
any  municipality,  acting  separately  or  with  one  or  more 
other  municipalities,  or  by  any  non-profit  association,  on 
such  forms  and  in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
North  Carolina  Medical  Care  Commission.  The  North  Caro- 
lina Medical  Care  Commission  may  establish  such  reasonable 
requirements  for  approval  as  it  deems  necessary  or  desir- 
able to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  article.  The  North 
Carolina  Medical  Care  Commission  shall  give  preference  to 
applications  in  accordance  with  their  priority  in  the  hospital 
construction  program  established  pursuant  to  the  Federal 
Hospital  Survey  and  Construction  Act. 

Section  131-126.26.  Mutual  Aid.  If  the  governing  body 
of  any  municipality  determines  that  the  public  interest  and 
the  interests  of  the  municipality  will  be  served  by  assist- 
ing any  other  municipality  or  municipalities  or  non-profit 
association  or  non-profit  associations  in  exercising  the  pow- 
ers and  authority  granted  by  this  article,  such  municipality 
may  furnish  assistance  by  gift  of  real  or  personal  property, 
or  lease  or  loan  thereof  with  or  without  rental  or  charge, 
or  by  gift,  of  money,  or  loan  thereof  with  or  without  interest. 
In  appropriating  such  property  or  money  and  providing  for 
such  assistance  by  taxation,  the  issuance  of  bonds,  or  other 
means,  the  municipality  may  exercise  all  of  its  powers  as 
though  used  for  its  own  direct  purposes  as  provided  in  this 
article. 

Section  131-126.27.  Joint  Operations.  All  powers,  priv- 
ileges and  authority  granted  to  any  municipality  by  this 
article  may  be  exercised  and  enjoyed  jointly  with  any  other 
municipality.  To  this  end  any  two  or  more  municipalities 
may  enter  into  agreements  with  each  other  for  the  acquisi- 
tion, construction,  improvement,  maintenance,  or  operation 
of  hospital  facilities.  Such  agreement  may  provide  for: 

(a)  the  appointment  of  a board,  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  the  parties  to  the  agreement,  to  supervise  and  man- 
age such  hospital  facilities; 

(b)  the  authority  and  duties  of  such  board  and  the  com- 
pensation of  its  members; 

(c)  the  proportional  share  of  the  costs  of  acquisition, 
construction,  improvement,  maintenance,  or  operation  of 
the  hospital  facilities  and  the  provision  of  funds  therefor; 

(d)  duration,  amendment,  and  termination  of  the  agree- 
ment and  the  disposition  of  property  on  its  termination;  and 

(e)  such  other  matters  as  are  necessary  or  desirable  in  the 
premises. 

Section  131-126.28.  Public  Purpose;  County  and  Mu- 
nicipal Purpose.  The  acquisition  of  any  land  or  interest 
therein  pursuant  to  this  article,  the  planning,  acquisition, 
establishment,  development,  construction,  improvement, 
maintenance,  equipment,  operation,  and  regulation  of  hos- 
pital facilities  and  the  exercise  of  any  other  powers  herein 
granted  to  municipalities,  to  be  severally  or  jointly  exercised, 
are  hereby  declared  to  be  public  and  governmental  functions, 
exercised  for  a public  purpose,  and  matters  of  public  neces- 
sity; and  in  the  case  of  any  county,  are  declared  to  be  a 
county  functions  and  purposes  as  well  as  public  and  govern- 
mental; and  in  the  case  of  any  municipality  other  than  a 
county,  are  declared  to  be  municipal  functions  and  purposes 
as  well  as  public  and  governmental.  All  land  and  other 
property  and  privileges  acquired  and  used  by  or  on  behalf 


of  any  county  or  other  municipality  in  the  manner  and  for 
the  purposes  enumerated  in  this  article  shall  and  are  hereby 
declared  to  he  acquired  and  used  for  public  and  govern- 
mental purposes  and  as  a matter  of  public  necessity,  and  for 
county  or  municipal  purposes  respectively. 

Section  131-126.29.  Implied  Incidental  Powers.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  general  and  special  powers  conferred  by  this 
article,  every  municipality  is  authorized  to  exercise  such 
powers  as  are  necessarily  incidental  to  the  exercise  of  such 
general  and  special  powers.  All  powers  granfed  by  this 
article  to  municipalities  are  specifically  declared  to  he 
granted  to  the  counties  of  this  State,  any  other  statute  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

Section  131-126.30.  Severability.  If  any  provision  of 
this  article  or  the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance shall  be  held  invalid,  such  invalidity  shall  not 
effect  the  provisions  or  application  of  this  article  which  can 
be  given  effect  without  the  invalid  provision  or  application, 
and  to  this  end  the  provisions  of  this  article  are  declared  to 
be  severable. 

Section  131-126.31.  Short  Title.  This  article  may  be 
cited  as  the  ‘Municipal  Hospital  Facilities  Act.’ 

Sec.  7.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  8.  An  emergency  existing  with  respect  to  the  mat- 
ters hereinbefore  set  forth  and  the  public  interest  requiring 
it,  this  Act  shall  become  effective  immediately  upon  ratifi- 
cation. 

Effective  April  5,  1947. 

(H.  B.  No.  768) 

Chapter  537 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  CERTAIN  SECTIONS  OF  CHAPTERS 

122,  35  AND  130  RELATING  TO  HOSPITALS  FOR  THE 

MENTALLY  DISORDERED,  GUARDIANSHIP  OF  THE 

MENTALLY  DISORDERED  AND  FEEBLE-MINDED, 

AND  TO  SURGICAL  OPERATIONS  ON  INMATES  IN 

STATE  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  shall  be  to  authorize 
the  North  Carolina  Hospital  Board  of  Control  to  acquire 
Camp  Butner  anil  to  establish  there  an  institution  similar  to  1 
the  other  State  Hospitals  and  a colony  of  feeble-minded. 

To  authorize  the  transfer  there  of  patients  and  children 
from  the  other  institutions  under  the  North  Carolina  Hos- 
pitals Board  of  Control. 

To  authorize  the  transfer  of  patients  or  inmates  between 
the  institutions  under  the  control  of  the  North  Carolina 
Hospitals  Board  of  Control,  and  to  authorize  rules  and  reg-  : 
ulations  in  regard  to  admission  of  persons  to  these  insti- 
tutions. 

To  simplify  the  commitment  laws  for  State  Hospitals; 
also  to  provide  for  release,  discharge  and  termination  of 
commitment  of  patients. 

To  authorize  the  North  Carolina  Hospitals  Board  of  Con- 
trol to  establish  requirements  for  care  in  State  Hospitals  of 
this  state  and  to  make  reciprocal  agreements  with  other 
states  in  this  regard,  and  to  authorize  the  interstate  transfer 
of  mental  patients. 

To  provide  a means  to  obtain  authority  for  emergency 
lifesaving  operations  on  inmates  of  state  institutions,  when 
the  family  cannot  be  reached  and  permission  obtained. 

Sec.  2.  Section  12  2-1  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina,  as  amended  by  Chapter  952  of  the  Session  Laws 
of  1945,  is  hereby  written  to  read  as  follows:  “Section  122-1. 
Incorporation  and  names. — The  hospital  for  the  mentally 
disordered,  located  near  Morganton,  shall  be  and  remain 
a corporation  under  this  name:  The  State  Hospital  at  Mor- 
ganton. The  hospital  for  the  mentally  disordered,  located 
near  Raleigh,  shall  be  and  remain  a corporation  under  this 
name:  The  State  Hospital  at  Raleigh.  The  hospital  for  the 
mentally  disordered,  located  near  Goldsboro,  shall  he  and 
remain  a corporation  under  this  name:  The  State  Hospital 
at  Goldsboro.  The  North  Carolina  Hospitals  Board  of  Con- 
trol shall  be  authorized  to  acquire  property  and  to  establish, 
operate  and  maintain  thereon  a hospital  or  institution  and 
to  exercise  with  respect  to  such  hospital  or  institution  the 
same  property  rights  and  powers  as  are  exercised  by  it  with 
respect  to  the  State  Hospitals  above  referred  to.  Under 
their  respective  names  each  corporation  is  invested  with  all 
the  property  and  rights  heretofore  held  by  each,  under 
whatsoever  name  called  or  incorporated,  and  all  other  cor- 
porate names  are  hereby  abolished.  Hereafter  in  this  chap- 
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ter,  when  the  above  names  are  used,  they  shall  be  deemed 
to  relate  back  to  and  include  the  corporation  under  whatso- 
ever name  it  might  heretofore  have  had. 

Sec.  3.  Section  122-2  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina  is  hereby  rewritten  to  read  as  follows:  “Section 
122-2.  Power  to  acquire  and  hold  property. — The  State 
Hospital  at  Morganton,  the  State  Hospital  at  Goldsboro, 
and  any  institution  established,  operated  and  maintained 
by  the  North  Carolina  Hospitals  Board  of  Control,  may  each 
acquire  and  hold,  for  the  purpose  of  its  institution,  real  and 
personal  property  by  devise,  bequest,  or  by  any  manner  of 
gift,  purchase  or  conveyance  whatsoever.” 

Sec.  4.  Chapter  122  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  thereto  a new  section 
to  be  designated  as  Section  12  2-2.1,  which  section  shall  read 
as  follows.  “Section  122-2.1.  Power  to  acquire  and  hold 
property  conveyed  by  Federal  Government. — The  North 
Carolina  Hospitals  Board  of  Control  shall  be  and  is  author- 
ized and  empowered  to  accept,  acquire  and  hold  any  real  or 
personal  property  conveyed  to  it  by  an  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  with  such  reversionary  restrictions  imposed 
upon  it  by  Federal  statute.  The  North  Carolina  Hospitals 
Board  of  Control  may  use  and  maintain  such  property  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  it  held  title  in  fee  simple,  and  may 
construct  such  buildings  upon  it  as  are  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  purposes  of  the  institution.” 

Sec.  5.  Section  122-3  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina,  as  amended  by  Chapter  952  of  the  Session  Laws 
of  1945,  is  hereby  rewritten  to  read  as  follows:  “Section 
122-3.  Division  of  patients  among  the  several  institutions 
under  the  North  Carolina  Hospitals  Board  of  Control. — The 
State  Hospital  at  Raleigh  and  the  State  Hospital  at  Morgan- 
ton shall  be  exclusively  for  the  accommodation,  mainte- 
nance, care  and  treatment  of  white  mentally  disordered  per- 
sons of  the  state,  and  the  State  Hospital  at  Goldsboro  shall 
be  exclusively  for  the  accommodation,  maintenance,  care 
and  treatment  for  the  colored  mentally  disordered,  epileptic, 
feeble-minded,  and  inebriate  of  the  state.” 

White  epileptics  shall  be  admitted  to  the  State  Hospital  at 
Raleigh  as  now  provided  by  law,  and  may  by  action  of  the 
North  Carolina  Hospitals  Board  of  Control  be  transferred 
to  another  institution  under  the  North  Carolina  Hospitals 
Board  of  Control  when  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  such  is 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  epileptic  patients  and  the  institu- 
tions. 

The  North  Carolina  Hospitals  Board  of  Control  shall  have 
the  authority  to  establish  rules  and  regulations  not  contrary 
to  law  governing  the  admission  of  persons  to  any  State 
Hospital  or  other  institution  under  its  control  which  is  now 
or  may  be  established:  clerks  of  superior  court  of  the  sev- 
eral counties  of  the  state  may  make  commitments  to  such 
institutions  in  the  same  manner  now  provided  by  law  for  the 
several  State  Hospitals  and  Caswell  Training  School. 

The  North  Carolina  Hospitals  Board  of  Control  is  hereby 
given  authority  to  admit  certain  classes  of  patients  to  any 
one  of  the  institutions  under  its  control  and  shall  notify 
the  clerks  of  superior  court  of  its  action.  Sections  116-129 
through  116-137  shall  apply  to  any  colonies  for  feeble- 
minded persons  and  to  feeble-minded  persons  held  in  any 
colonies  providing  that  section  116-135  shall  apply  only  to 
Caswell  Training  School. 

Sec.  6.  Section  122-4  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina  is  hereby  rewritten  to  read  as  follows.  Section 
122-4.  Division  of  Territory  among  the  several  institutions 
under  the  North  Carolina  Hospitals  Board  of  Control. — it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  North  Carolina  Hospitals  Board  of 
Control  to  designate  territories  for  the  State  Hospital  at 
Raleigh,  the  State  Hospital  at  Morganton  and  any  State 
Hospitals  or  institutions  now  or  hereafter  established  for 
the  admission  of  the  white  mentally  disordered  persons  of 
the  state,  with  authority  to  change  said  territories  when 
deemed  necessary.  It  shall  notify  the  clerks  of  superior 
court  of  the  counties  of  the  territories  designated  and  of 
any  change  of  these  territories.” 

Sec.  7.  Section  122-5  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina,  as  amended  by  Chapter  952  of  the  Session  Laws  of 
1945,  is  hereby  rewritten  to  read  as  follows:  Section  122-5. 
Care  and  treatment  of  Indians  in  mental  hospitals. — The 
authorities  of  the  State  Hospital  at  Raleigh  and  the  State 
Hospital  at  Morganton  may  also  receive  for  care  and  treat- 
ment mentally  disordered,  epileptic,  and  inebriate  Indians 
who  are  resident  within  the  state,  and  who  may,  within  the 
discretion  of  the  superintendent,  be  assigned  to  any  of  the 
wards  of  the  hospitals.” 


Sec.  8.  Section  122-6  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina,  as  amended  by  Chapter  95  2 of  the  Session  Laws  of 
1945,  is  hereby  rewritten  to  read  as  follows:  “Section  122-6. 
Ei>ileptics  cared  for  at  Raleigh,  Goldsboro,  and  other  hos- 
pitals.— Whenever  it  becomes  necessary  for  any  person  of 
this  state  afflicted  with  the  disease  known  as  Epilepsy  to  be 
confined  or  to  receive  hospital  treatment,  such  person  shall 
be  committed  by  the  clerks  of  superior  court  of  the  several 
counties  in  the  manner  now  provided  by  law  for  the  com- 
mitment of  mentally  disordered  persons  to  the  several  hos- 
pitals for  the  mentally  disordered.  Commitment  of  Negro 
epileptic  persons  shall  be  made  to  the  State  Hospital  at 
Goldsboro.  Commitment  of  white  epileptic  persons  shall 
be  made  to  the  State  Hospital  at  Raleigh.  The  superintend- 
ents of  the  State  Hospitals  to  which  such  epileptic  persons 
have  been  committed  or  transferred  shall  receive,  care  for, 
maintain  and  treat  such  persons  as  are  afflicted  if  necessary 
to  prevent  them  from  becoming  public  charges,  to  the  extent 
of  the  facilities  of  the  hospital. 

Charges  for  the  patients  shall  be  made  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  now  provided  by  law  for  care  of  mentally  disordered 
persons.” 

Sec.  9.  Section  122-13  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina  is  hereby  rewritten  to  read  as  follows:  “Section 
122-13.  Transfer  of  patients  from  one  hospital  to  another; 
transfer  of  funds. — The  North  Carolina  Hospitals  Board  of 
Control  is  authorized  to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
in  its  discretion  may  seem  best  for  the  transfer  of  patients 
from  one  State  Hospital  or  institution  under  its  control  to 
another  State  Hospital  or  institution  under  its  control:  and 
it  is  further  authorized  and  empowered  to  transfer  from  one 
State  Hospital  for  the  mentally  disordered  any  funds  ap- 
propriated for  permanent  improvement  or  maintenance,  if 
in  their  discretion  and  judgment  it  may  become  advisable  or 
necessary. 

Sec.  10.  Section  12  2-21  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina  is  hereby  rewritten  to  read  as  follows:  Section 
12  2-21.  Fiscal  Year. — The  close  of  the  fiscal  year  shall  be 
that  established  for  all  state  agencies. 

Sec.  11.  Section  12  2-3  9 of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina,  as  amended  by  Chapter  952  of  the  Session  Laws  of 
1945,  is  hereby  rewritten  to  read  as  follows:  “Section  122-39. 
Only  bona  fide  residents  entitled  to  care  in  State  Mental 
Hospitals. — No  clerk  of  superior  court  shall  commit  to  any 
State  Hospital  any  mentally  disordered  person  known  to  be 
a resident  of  another  state  or  whose  residence  is  unknown 
unless  he  shall  state  that  the  mentally  disordered  person  is 
known  to  be  resident  of  another  state  or  that  his  residence 
is  not  known,  and  he  shall  give  all  available  information  con- 
cerning places  in  which  he  has  been  recently  living. 

The  legal  residence  of  a person  as  to  his  being  entitled  to 
mental  hospital  care  shall  be  determined  between  this  and 
the  other  state  or  states  as  elsewhere  provided. 

No  person  who  shall  have  removed  into  this  state  while 
mentally  disordered  or  while  under  commitment  to  a mental 
hospital  in  another  state,  nor  any  person  not  a resident  of 
North  Carolina  but  under  commitment  to  any  mental  insti- 
tution, public  or  private,  in  this  state  shall  be  considered  as 
a resident;  and  no  length  of  residence  in  this  state  of  such 
a person,  while  mentally  disordered  or  under  commitment, 
shall  be  sufficient  to  make  him  a resident  of  this  state  or  en- 
titled to  state  mental  hospital  care.” 

Sec.  12.  Section  122-41  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina,  as  amended  by  Chapter  952  of  the  Session  Laws 
of  1945,  is  hereby  rewritten  to  read  as  follows:  Section 
12  2-41.  County  of  settlement. — For  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  the  county  of  settlement  of  an  alleged  mentally  dis- 
ordered person  shall  be  the  county  of  his  actual  residence  at 
the  time  of  his  commitment  to  the  State  Hospital,  notwith- 
standing where  such  person  may  have  been  temporarily  out 
of  the  county  of  settlement,  in  a hospital,  or  under  court 
order  an  inmate  of  some  other  state  institution  at  the  time 
of  his  commitment  to  a State  Hospital,  the  county  of  resi- 
dence shall  not  have  been  changed  by  his  being  temporarily 
out  of  his  county,  in  a hospital,  or  by  his  confinement  under 
court  order. 

The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  be  construed  as 
entitling  a person  to  care  and  treatment  in  a mental  hospital 
unless  he  is  a bona  fide  citizen  and  resident  of  this  state,  and 
was  so  before  mental  disease  became  manifest. 

Sec.  13.  Section  122-42  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina,  as  amended  by  Chapter  95  2 of  the  Session  Laws  of 
1945,  is  hereby  rewritten  to  read  as  follows:  Section  12  2-4  2. 
Affidavit  of  mental  disorder  and  request  for  examination. — 
When  it  appears  that  a person  is  suffering  from  some  mental 
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disorder  and  is  in  need  of  observation  or  admission  in  a 
State  Hospital,  some  reliable  person  having  knowledge  of 
the  facts  shall  make  before  the  clerk  of  the  superior  court 
of  the  county  in  which  alleged  mentally  disordered  person  is 
or  resides,  and  file  in  writing,  on  a form  approved  by  the 
North  Carolina  Hospitals  Board  of  Control,  an  affidavit  that 
the  alleged  mentally  disordered  person  is  in  need  of  obser- 
vation or  admission  in  a hospital  for  the  mentally  disordered, 
together  with  a request  that  an  examination  into  the  mental 
condition  of  the  alleged  mentally  disordered  person  be  made. 

This  affidavit  may  be  sworn  to  before  the  clerk  of  the 
superior  court,  or  the  deputy  clerk  of  court. 

Sec.  14.  Section  12  2-4  3 of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina,  as  amended  by  Chapter  95  2 of  the  Session  Laws  of 
1945,  is  hereby  rewritten  to  read  as  follows:  Section  122-43. 
Clerk  to  Issue  an  order  for  examination. — When  an  affidavit 
and  request  for  examination  of  an  alleged  mentally  disorder- 
ed person  has  been  made,  or  when  the  clerk  of  the  superior 
court  has  other  valid  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  case  to 
cause  an  examination  to  be  made,  he  shall  direct  two  physi- 
cians duly  licensed  to  practice  medicine  by  the  state  and  not 
holding  any  office  or  appointment  except  advisory  or  con- 
sultative in  the  hospital  to  which  commitment  may  be  made, 
to  examine  the  alleged  mentally  disordered  person  or  shall 
have  him  brought  to  them  in  order  to  determine  if  a state 
of  mental  disorder  exists  and  if  it  warrants  commitment  to 
one  of  the  State  Hospitals  or  institutions  for  the  mentally 
disordered.  If  the  said  physicians  are  satisfied  that  the 
alleged  mentally  disordered  person  should  be  committed  for 
observation  and  admission  into  a hospital  for  the  mentally 
disordered,  they  shall  sign  an  affidavit  to  that  effect  on  a 
form  approved  by  the  North  Carolina  Hospitals  Board  of 
Control. 

This  affidavit  may  be  sworn  to  before  the  clerk  of  the  su- 
perior court,  the  assistant  clerk  of  the  superior  court,  the 
deputy  clerk  of  court,  or  a notary  public. 

Sec.  15.  Section  122-4  6 of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina,  as  amended  by  Chapter  9 52  of  the  Session  Laws 
of  1945,  is  hereby  rewritten  to  read  as  follows:  “Section 
12  2-46.  Clerk  to  commit  for  observation  in  a hospital,  for 
commitment,  release  or  discharge. — When  the  two  physicians 
shall  have  certified  that  the  alleged  mentally  disordered  per- 
son is  in  need  of  observation  and  admission  in  a hospital  for 
the  mentally  disordered  and  after  the  clerk  has  heard  all 
proper  witnesses  he  shall  issue  an  order  of  commitment  on 
form  approved  by  the  North  Carolina  Hospitals  Board  of 
Control,  which  shall  authorize  the  hospital  to  receive  said 
person  and  there  to  examine  him  and  observe  his  mental 
condition  for  a period  not  exceeding  thirty  days.  The  clerk 
may  authorize  the  transfer  of  the  said  alleged  mentally  dis- 
ordered person  to  the  proper  hospital,  when  notified  by  the 
superintendent  that  space  is  available. 

The  clerk  shall  transmit  to  the  hospital  information  rele- 
vant to  the  mental  condition  of  the  alleged  mentally  dis- 
ordered person.  He  shall  certify  as  to  the  indigency  of  the 
mentally  disordered  person  and  any  persons  liable  for  the 
care  of  the  person  under  sections  3 5-33  or  14  3-117  et  seq. 
on  forms  approved  by  the  North  Carolina  Hospitals  Board  of 
Control.” 

Sec.  16.  Section  122-49.1  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina,  as  same  appears  in  Section  25  of  Chapter 
952  of  the  Session  Laws  of  194  5,  is  hereby  rewritten  to  read 
as  follows:  Section  12  2-49.1.  Withdrawal  of  petition.  The 
petitioner  in  proceeding  to  determine  the  mental  health  or 
mental  disease  of  an  alleged  mentally  disordered  person 
may,  at  any  time  before  the  alleged  mentally  disordered 
person  has  been  admitted  to  the  particular  State  Hospital, 
withdraw  such  petition  by  filing  with  the  clerk  of  the  supe- 
rior court,  in  writing,  a motion  to  this  effect.  The  clerk 
with  the  written  consent  of  the  examining  physicians  is  au- 
thorized to  allow  such  motion.  When  such  motion  is  allow- 
ed, the  proceedings  shall  be  deemed  to  be  at  an  end. 

Sec.  17.  Section  12  2-51  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina  is  hereby  rewritten  to  read  as  follows:  Section 
12  2-51.  Fees  for  examination. — The  following  fees  shall  be 
allowed  to  the  officers  who  make  the  examination,  and  they 
shall  he  paid  by  the  county  in  which  the  alleged  mentally 
disordered  person  is  settled: 

To  the  clerk  who  makes  the  examination  two  dollars  and 
if  the  clerk  goes  to  the  place  where  the  alleged  mentally  dis- 
ordered person  is  or  resides,  five  cents  a mile  each  way  in 
addition.  This  shall  cover  his  entire  costs  in  taking  the 
examination  and  making  out  the  necessary  papers.  To  the 
physician  or  physicians  called  in  addition  to  or  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  county  physician  the  sum  of  five  dollars.  If 


the  county  physician  is  a salaried  officer  he  is  not  allowed 
any  fee  for  his  services  in  this  examination.  The  sheriff 
shall  be  entitled  to  such  fees  as  are  now  allowed  by  law  for 
the  service  of  a process  of  similar  character.” 

Sec.  18.  Section  12  2-63  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina,  as  amended  by  Chapter  952  of  the  Session  Laws 
of  1945,  is  hereby  rewritten  to  read  as  follows:  Section 
122-63.  Proceedings  in  case  of  a mentally  disordered  citi- 
zen of  another  state. — If  any  person  not  a citizen  of  this 
state  but  of  another  state  of  the  United  States  shall  be  as- 
certained to  be  mentally  disordered,  the  clerk  of  superior 
court  shall  commit  such  mentally  disordered  person  to  the 
proper  State  Hospital  for  the  mentally  disordered  of  this 
state,  and  shall  record  on  the  order  of  commitment  his  not 
being  a resident  of  this  state.  He  shall  also  give  on  the 
application  such  information  available  in  regard  to  his 
proper  residence.  Upon  the  admission  of  such  mentally 
disordered  person,  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital  shall 
notify  the  North  Carolina  Hospitals  Board  of  Control  that 
such  person  appears  to  be  resident  of  another  state,  so  that 
the  Board  of  Control  can  take  steps  to  establish  such  per- 
son’s residence  and  have  him  transferred  to  the  state  in 
which  he  is  legally  resident. 

After  the  legal  residence  of  such  mentally  disordered  per- 
son has  been  verified  and  confirmed  by  the  state  of  his  resi- 
dence, such  mentally  disordered  person  shall  be  transferred 
to  the  state  of  his  residence.  If  that  state  shall  not  provide 
for  his  removal  to  that  state  within  a reasonable  time,  the 
superintendent  of  the  State  Hospital  shall  cause  him  to  be 
conveyed  directly  from  the  State  Hospital  to  the  state  of  his 
legal  residence  and  delivered  there  to  the  superintendent  of 
the  proper  State  Hospital. 

The  cost  of  such  proceedings  and  conveyance  away  from 
the  state  shall  be  borne  by  the  county  in  which  the  person 
shall  have  been  adjudged  to  be  mentally  disordered. 

The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  apply  only  to  such 
aforementioned  mentally  disordered  persons  who  shall  have 
been  committed  by  the  clerk  of  court  to  a State  Hospital, 
and  shall  not  be  construed  to  limit  the  responsibility  of  the 
State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  with  respect  to  the  return  of 
any  other  non-resident  to  his  state  of  residence. 

Sec.  19.  Section  122-63.1  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina,  as  same  appears  in  Section  34  of  the  Chap- 
ter 9 52  of  the  Session  Laws  of  1945,  is  hereby  rewritten  as 
follows:  Section  122-63.1.  Transfer  of  mentally  disordered 
citizens  of  North  Carolina  from  another  state  to  North  Caro- 
lina.—When  the  North  Carolina  Hospitals  Board  of  Control 
or  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  shall  have  been  notified 
by  an  agency  of  another  state  that  there  is  confined  within 
a State  or  psychiatric  hospital  of  that  state  a mentally  dis- 
ordered person  alleged  to  be  a resident  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  and  shall  have  been  given  information  to  support 
the  allegation  and  to  aid  in  establishing  such  person’s  resi- 
dence, the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  shall  determine 
the  residence  of  the  alleged  resident  and  shall  report  its 
findings  to  the  North  Carolina  Hospitals  Board  of  Control. 
On  the  basis  of  the  findings  of  this  investigation  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  for  eligibility  to  State  Hos- 
pital care,  the  North  Carolina  Hospitals  Board  of  Control 
may  authorize  his  return  directly  to  the  proper  State  Hos- 
pital for  the  mentally  disordered  at  the  expense  of  the  state 
in  which  he  is  already  confined. 

The  commitment  of  such  mentally  disordered  person  in 
another  state,  and  the  authorization  by  the  Board  of  Control 
of  his  return  shall  be  sufficient  authority  for  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  State  Hospital  to  hold  this  patient  for  a rea- 
sonable length  of  time,  not  to  exceed  thirty  days  or  until  he 
can  be  committed.  Commitment  of  said  mentally  disorder- 
ed persons  shall  be  effected  by  the  examination  of  the  person 
by  two  licensed  physicians  not  connected  with  the  proper 
State  Hospital  for  the  mentally  disordered.  The  affidavits 
of  these  two  physicians  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  clerk  of  the 
superior  court  of  the  county  in  which  said  mentally  disorder- 
ed person  is  settled,  without  removal  of  the  person  from  the 
hospital.  On  the  basis  of  these  affidavits  the  clerk  may 
order  the  alleged  mentally  disordered  person  for  the  usual 
thirty  day  observation  period. 

Sec.  20.  Chapter  122  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  thereto  a new  section 
to  be  designated  as  Section  12  2-63.2,  which  section  shall 
read  as  follows:  Section  122-63.2.  Reciprocal  agreements 
with  other  states  to  set  requirements  to  State  Hospital  care. 
— The  North  Carolina  Hospitals  Board  of  Control  shall  have 
the  authority  to  negotiate  with  the  proper  state  agencies  of 
other  states  in  regard  to  the  legal  residence  of  any  alleged 
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i mentally  disordered  person  who  shall  have  been  or  may  be 
: committed  to  any  State  Hospital  of  this  state  and  alleged  to 
be  a legal  resident  of  another  state,  or  who  shall  have  been 
! committed  to  the  State  Hospital  of  any  other  state  and  al- 
i leged  to  be  a legal  resident  of  this  state,  and  to  make  re- 
; ciprocal  agreements  with  the  proper  agencies  of  the  other 
i states  for  the  care  of  these  mentally  disordered  persons  by 
| and  in  the  proper  state. 

Where  the  law  of  another  state  sets  a definite  period  of 
; time  during  which  a person  must  have  resided  continuously 
within  that  state  to  be  considered  a legal  resident  or  to  be 
entitled  to  care  and  treatment  in  a state  mental  hospital, 
this  same  definite  period  of  time  may  be  taken  as  the  length 
of  time  required  by  this  state  in  order  for  the  mentally  dis- 
1 ordered  person  to  be  entitled  to  care  and  treatment  in  a 
state  mental  hospital  in  this  state. 

Sec.  21.  Section  12  2-67  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina,  as  amended  by  Chapter  952  of  the  Session  Laws  of 
1945,  is  hereby  rewritten  to  read  as  follows:  Section  122-67. 
Release  of  patients  from  hospital;  responsibility  of  county.- — 
When  it  shall  appear  that  any  mentally  disordered  person 
under  commitment  to  and  confined  in  a hospital  for  the 
mentally  disordered  but  not  charged  with  a crime  or  under 
sentence  shall  have  shown  improvement  in  his  mental  con- 
dition as  to  be  able  to  care  for  himself,  or  when  he  shall  have 
become  no  longer  dangerous  to  the  community  and  to  him- 
self, or  when  it  shall  appear  that  suitable  provision  can  be 
made  for  the  alleged  mentally  disordered  person  so  that  he 
will  not  be  injurious  or  dangerous  to  himself  or  the  com- 
munity, the  superintendent  of  the  hospital  may  in  his  dis- 
cretion release  him  on  probation  to  the  care  of  his  guardian, 
relative,  friends  or  of  any  responsible  person  or  agency  in 
the  community,  and  may  receive  him  back  into  the  hospital 
without  further  order  of  commitment  during  the  continuance 
of  the  order  of  commitment  which  shall  have  not  been  term- 
inated by  the  action  of  the  superintendent  in  releasing  him 
on  probation.  The  superintendent  of  the  hospital  may  re- 
quire of  the  person  assuming  responsibility  for  the  mentally 
disordered  patient  released  on  probation  reports  relative  to 
the  patient’s  condition  and  evidence  and  assurance  of  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  superintendent  may  terminate  the  release  of  such 
mentally  disordered  patient  and  order  his  arrest  and  return 
to  the  hospital,  and  the  person  responsible  for  the  mentally 
disordered  patient’s  care  may  notify  the  superintendent  of 
the  hospital  or  the  clerk  of  superior  court  of  the  county  in 
which  the  mentally  disordered  patient  has  residence  or  is 
now  located,  and  the  clerk  of  superior  court  so  notified  may 
order  the  mentally  disordered  patient  held  pending  his  re- 
turn to  the  hospital.  The  superintendent  shall  from  time 
to  time  notify  the  clerk  of  superior  court  of  the  county  of 
! the  patient’s  residence  of  the  release  or  probation  of  a pa- 
tient for  more  than  thirty  days. 

When  the  patient  is  indigent,  the  county  may  be  required 
to  pay  for  the  transportation  of  the  patient  to  the  county  of 
his  settlement. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  of  the  county  to  which 
a patient  has  been  released,  or  in  which  he  is  found  at  the 
termination  of  his  release  on  probation  by  the  superintendent 
I or  by  the  clerk  of  superior  court,  to  return  him  to  the  hos- 
pital to  which  lie  is  under  commitment;  cost  of  such  return 
shall  be  a charge  on  the  county  in  which  the  mentally  dis- 
ordered patient  is  resident. 

When  a person  under  commitment  has  been  released  on 
probation  to  his  own  care  or  to  his  own  family,  and  when  he 
is  no  longer  under  the  continued  care  and  supervision  of  the 
hospital,  as  in  a boarding  home,  and  when  he  shall  have  been 
able  to  remain  continuously  out  of  the  hospital  without  re- 
turning for  the  period  of  one  year,  he  shall  be  regarded  as 
recovered  from  his  mental  illness  and  no  longer  in  need  of 
care  in  a mental  hospital,  and  shall  be  discharged  from  the 
order  of  commitment  at  the  next  succeeding  discharge  date 
of  the  hospital  as  provided  by  rules  of  the  North  Carolina 
Hospitals  Board  of  Control. 

Sec.  22.  Chapter  35  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  thereto  a new  section 
to  be  designated  as  Section  35-4.1,  which  section  shall  read  as 
follows:  Section  35-4.1.  Discharge  of  guardian  by  Clerk  on 
testimony  of  one  or  more  practicing  physicians. — When  any 
person  for  whom  a guardian  has  been  appointed  by  reason 
of  his  commitment  to  and  confinement  in  a State  Hospital 
or  private  hospital  for  mental  cases  or  State  School  for  the 
feeble-minded  shall  have  been  discharged  from  that  com- 


mitment by  the  Hospital  or  School,  he  may  petition,  or  in 
his  behalf  his  natural  or  legal  guardian  or  any  interested 
responsible  person  may  petition,  the  clerk  of  superior  court 
of  the  county  of  his  residence  or  the  clerk  of  superior  court 
of  the  county  in  which  the  guardian  was  appointed  for  the 
discharge  of  such  guardian.  The  guardian  shall  be  notified 
thereupon  and  made  a party  to  such  action,  which  shall  be 
held  in,  or  transferred  to,  if  requested  by  the  guardian,  the 
county  in  which  the  guardian  was  appointed. 

The  clerk  shall  hold  a hearing,  which  at  the  option  of  the 
petitioner  may  be  without  jury,  and  shall  appoint  one  or 
more  licensed  physicians  to  examine  the  person  in  question, 
and  to  make  an  affidavit  as  to  his  mental  state  and  compe- 
tency to  conduct  his  business,  make  contracts  and  sell  prop- 
erty. On  the  basis  of  evidence  presented  by  the  interested 
parties  and  the  medical  affidavits,  the  clerk  shall  determine 
the  competency  of  the  person  and  may  discharge  the  guar- 
dian if  that  is  deemed  proper,  and  the  person  shall  be  able  to 
conduct  his  affairs  and  business,  make  contracts,  and  trans- 
fer property  as  if  he  never  had  been  committed  or  declared 
incompetent. 

Sec.  23.  Chapter  3 5 of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  thereto  a new  section 
to  be  designated  as  Section  35-4.2,  which  section  shall  read 
as  follows:  Section  3 5-4.2.  Restoration  of  rights  of  men- 
tally disordered  person  where  no  guardian  has  been  appoint- 
ed.— When  any  person  who  shall  have  been  committed  to  a 
State  Hospital  or  State  School  for  the  feeble-minded  or  to  a 
private  hospital  for  mental  cases  and  for  whom  no  guardian 
has  been  appointed  shall  have  been  discharged  from  that 
commitment,  he  may  petition  or  in  his  behalf  any  interested 
person  may  petition  the  clerk  of  the  superior  court  of  the 
county  in  which  such  person  has  residence  for  the  restora- 
tion of  any  rights  of  which  he  may  have  been  deprived  by 
his  commitment. 

The  clerk  shall  then  hold  a hearing,  which  at  the  option 
of  the  petitioner  may  be  without  jury,  and  shall  appoint  one 
or  more  licensed  physicians  to  examine  the  person  in  ques- 
tion, and  to  make  an  affidavit  as  to  his  mental  state  and 
competency  to  conduct  his  business,  make  contracts,  and  sell 
property.  On  the  basis  of  evidence  presented  by  the  person 
and  the  medical  affidavit  or  affidavits  the  clerk  shall  deter- 
mine the  competency  of  the  person  and  may  if  it  is  deemed 
proper  issue  an  order  restoring  any  rights  of  which  the  per- 
son may  have  been  deprived  by  his  commitment. 

Sec.  24.  Chapter  130  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  thereto  a new  section 
to  be  designated  as  Section  130-243.1,  which  section  shall 
read  as  follows:  Section  130-243.1.  Permission  for  surgical 
operations  where  emergency  exists. — Notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  Sections  130-242  and  130-243,  when  in  the 
opinion  of  the  medical  staff  or  medical  superintendent  or 
director  of  a state  institution,  a patient,  inmate  or  prisoner 
is  suffering  from  an  acute  medical  or  surgical  condition 
which  if  allowed  to  continue  without  surgical  operation  will 
within  the  space  of  a few  hours  seriously  endanger  the  life 
of  the  aforesaid  patient,  inmate  or  prisoner,  and  where  it 
has  not  been  possible  within  a reasonable  length  of  time  to 
notify,  and  to  secure  permission  for  the  operation  from  some 
responsibile  member  of  the  family  for  the  surgical  operation 
deemed  necessary,  the  medical  superintendent,  surgical  con- 
sultant, and  local  health  officer  of  the  county  in  which  the 
institution  is  located  shall  constitute  a board  to  pass  upon 
the  seriousness  of  the  condition  of  the  aforesaid  patient,  in- 
mate or  prisoner  and  may  by  unanimous  agreement  authorize 
the  surgical  operation  deemed  necessary  including  the  ad- 
ministration of  an  anesthetic  and  the  surgical  consultant 
may  proceed  with  the  surgical  operation  without  further 
consent  being  necessary. 

The  description  of  the  medical  and  surgical  condition  of 
the  patient  and  the  measures  taken  to  obtain  permission  for 
the  operation  shall  be  made  a part  of  the  medical  record  of 
the  institution,  signed  by  the  medical  superintendent  or 
director,  the  surgical  consultant,  and  the  local  health  officer 
and  copies  of  this  shall  be  furnished  the  surgical  consultant 
and  the  local  health  officer.” 

Sec.  2 5.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this 
Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  2 6.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from 
and  after  its  ratification. 

Effective  March  28,  1947. 
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NEW  STATE  BOARD  MEMBER 

R.  A.  Whitaker  of  Kinston,  who  represented 
the  Seventh  District  in  the  1947  State  Senate, 
has  been  named  by  Governor  Cherry  to  fill  the 
unexpired  term  of  John  A.  Oates  of  Fayetteville 
who  resigned  from  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Welfare. 

Reappointed  for  another  term  on  the  State 
Board  were  Chairman  William  A.  Blair  of 
Winston-Salem  and  Frank  A.  Daniels  of 
Raleigh. 


RECENT  STAFF  CHANGES 

APPOINTMENTS 

Superintendents'.  Mrs.  A.  Louise  Hardee,  Madison;  Mrs. 
Esther  C.  Humphries,  Stokes;  Mrs.  Jean  M.  Heer,  Orange. 

Case  Work  Supervisors:  Mary  Elizabeth  Eagles,  Edge- 
combe; Elsie  Newman,  Forsyth. 

Child  Welfare  Case  Workers : Louise  Miller,  Durham; 
Betty  Claiborne,  Onslow. 

Case  Workers'.  Mrs.  Helen  IT.  DeMaio,  Orange;  Mrs. 
Katherine  B.  Foss,  Rowan;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Harkey,  Meck- 
lenburg; Mrs.  Myrtle  Dowd  McCallum,  Moore;  Florence  E. 
Davis,  Forsyth;  Martha  Hardy  Dixon,  Lenoir;  Doris  Alexander, 
Mecklenburg;  Mrs.  Margaret  H.  Collins,  Onslow. 

Case  Work  Assistants:  Ola  Sidney  Ross,  Anson;  Mrs.  Doris 
Edwards,  Cleveland;  Juanita  K.  Henry,  Forsyth;  Lillian 
Powell,  Johnston;  Mrs.  Frieda  C.  Chambers,  Rowan;  Colleen 
Hill,  Caldwell;  Beatrice  Strickland,  Columbus;  Mrs.  Bessie  R. 
Lyon,  Bladen;  Mrs.  Helen  F.  Stone,  Buncombe;  Gwen  Hughes, 
Columbus;  Mrs.  Jane  L.  Murdoch,  Duplin;  J.  Arnold  Hyde, 
Graham;  Mary  Ann  Walker,  Mecklenburg;  Mrs.  Minnie  M. 
Canady,  Bladen;  Marie  Byers,  Henderson;  Viola  Manty, 
Johnston;  Mable  A.  Townsend,  Lee;  Charlotte  Usher,  Ran- 
dolph; Marie  Howes,  Rutherford. 

Case  Work  Trainees:  Mrs.  Edith  Park,  Franklin;  Mrs. 

C.  F.  Gordon,  Mecklenburg;  Mrs.  Wayen  F.  Strother,  Polk; 
Mrs.  Myrtle  E.  Bryan,  Madison;  Julia  Vivian  Rhyne,  Lincoln; 
Sarah  Louise  Pendergrass,  Macon. 

RESIGNATIONS 

Superintendents:  Mrs.  Martha  Taylor,  Bladen;  Mrs.  Vanda 

D.  Wooten,  Madison;  W.  T.  Mattox,  Orange  (deceased). 

• — 

APWA  NOW  CONDUCTING  DRIVE  FOR 
MEMBERSHIP  OF  LOCAL  AGENCIES 

In  January  1946  the  American  Public  Welfare 
Association  initiated  a national  campaign  for  indi- 
vidual memberships.  In  North  Carolina  the  follow- 
ing people  agreed  to  serve  on  the  membership  com- 
mittee: Mrs.  C.  H.  Giles,  Raeford;  Mrs.  W.  T. 
Carpenter,  Lenoir;  Mrs.  J.  W.  Brown,  Jackson;  Mrs, 
Norma  P.  Smith,  Windsor;  Mrs.  Laura  Freeman, 
Murphy;  A.  W.  Cline,  Winston-Salem;  W.  T.  Wood- 
ard, Jr.,  Smithfield;  Mrs.  Jeanie  G.  Austin,  Hender- 
son ; T.  L.  Grier,  Raleigh ; Margaret  M.  Lane, 
Raleigh ; Ina  Tyler,  Tryon ; Mrs.  Margaret  Wilson, 
Reidsville ; Anna  A.  Cassatt,  Raleigh. 

The  goal  set  by  the  committee  was  one  hundred 
members  for  the  first  year,  an  average  of  one  member 
for  each  county  in  the  state.  By  June  15,  1947  the 
North  Carolina  memberships  numbered  ninety-eight. 
Even  though  the  goal  was  not  reached  the  committee 
is  to  be  commended  for  the  progress  made. 

Taking  into  consideration  that  the  campaign  did 
not  get  under  way  in  this  state  until  June,  the  figures 
indicate  a relatively  good  showing.  The  national 
membership  increased  from  2,665  to  4,000  or  ap- 


proximately 50  percent.  The  association  is  geared 
to  serve  individual  members  through  its  publications, 
library,  and  regional  and  national  meetings.  The 
services  of  the  consultants  are  also  available  as 
leaders  of  workshops  as  illustrated  by  the  invaluable 
services  given  by  Mrs.  Reed  last  summer.  The 
monthly  Washington  news  letter  and  the  monthly 
journal,  Public  Welfare,  are  well  worth  the  cost  of 
membership. 

At  a meeting  of  the  membership  committee  of  the 
APWA  in  connection  with  the  Round  Table  Con- 
ference held  in  Baltimore  last  December,  members 
in  attendance  were  told  that  the  association,  which 
heretofore  has  been  the  recipient  of  very  substantial 
financial  grants  from  the  Spelman  Foundation,  has 
been  advised  by  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  Spelman 
Foundation  that  it  must  anticipate  its  own  financing 
after  1949.  The  annual  operating  budget  of  the 
association  is  approximately  $62,000.  of  which  the 
Spelman  Foundation  has  been  furnishing  about 
$30,000. 

It  seems  important,  therefore,  for  those  interested 
in  the  continued  activities  of  the  association  to  build 
up  the  membership  income.  To  this  end  the  county 
boards  of  public  welfare  are  being  asked  to  give  con- 
sideration to  providing  for  agency  memberships  to 
be  carried  annually  hereafter.  A number  of  the 
counties  have  already  made  application  for  such 
memberships.  All  county  welfare  departments  are 
fully  qualified  for  membership  in  the  American  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Association.  Briefly  stated,  the  most 
important  services  to  members  are : 

To  keep  them  in  close  touch  with  new  developments  in  public 
welfare  administration.  This  is  done  by  means  of  a monthly 
News  letter  to  members  and  the  monthly  journal,  Public 
Welfare.  The  association  also  operates  a special  inquiry 
service  in  order  to  answer  specific  questions  sent  in  by  member 
agencies. 

To  work  with  federal  agencies  in  developing  policies  and 
procedures  which  will  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  meet  the  needs 
of  varying  state  and  local  situations. 

To  conduct  regional  and  national  conferences  on  public 
welfare  problems,  maintain  standing  committees  to  deal  with  | 
technical  questions,  and  sponsor  state  and  local  councils  of 
public  welfare  administration,  which  meet  and  act  on  issues  of 
general  concern. 

To  make  sure  that  Congressional  committees  hear  the  testi- 
mony, and  benefit  from  the  experience,  of  people  who  are  | 
actually  doing  the  job — local  and  state  officials. 

As  expressed  by  a state  membership  chairman — ! 
“The  American  Public  Welfare  Association  is  the 
only  national  organization  of  public  welfare  agencies,  i 
board  members,  administrators  and  workers  ....  i 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  APWA  ‘carries  the  ball’ 
for  public  welfare — both  in  the  field  of  child  welfare 
and  public  assistance.  The  legislative  efforts  alone  | 
more  than  compensate  for  the  cost  of  member- 
ship . . . .” 

A recent  letter  from  Dr.  Winston  to  county  welfare 
departments  explained  that  the  agency  membership 
can  be  considered  a regular  annual  expense  and  can 
be  paid  as  joint  expense  from  administrative  funds. 
Included  with  the  letter  was  a membership  schedule 
with  an  application  form.  Additional  forms  or  in- 
formation may  be  obtained  by  writing  Miss  Victoria 
Bell,  State  Membership  Chairman,  P.  O.  Box  7381, 
Asheville,  N.  C.,  or  American  Public  Welfare  Asso- 
ciation, 1313  East  Sixtieth  Street,  Chicago  37,  111. 
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Winston-Salem’s  Juvenile  Detention  Home  Helps 

Combat  Juvenile  Delinquency  In  Forsyth  County 

By  Mary  Garber, 

Staff  Writer,  Twin  City  Sentinel 

When  the  Winston-Salem  police  department  pick- 
led  up  Johnny,  a Negro  youngster,  for  breaking  and 
entering,  the  little  boy  didn’t  realize  that  he  was 
beginning  a new  era  in  Forsyth  County’s  fight 
lagainst  juvenile  delinquency. 

Johnny  was  arrested  about  5 p.  m.  on  a date  late 
in  the  month  of  August.  He  was  taken  to  a com- 
fortable home  at  238  North  Cleveland  Avenue.  There, 

Johnny  was  greeted  by  a pleasant  man  of  his  own 
race  named  Langston  Roberts,  who  gave  him  a wel- 
coming smile,  a bath,  some  clean  clothes,  and  an 
invitation  to  supper. 

Johnny,  who  had  been  arrested  before,  couldn’t 
understand  what  had  happened.  The  last  time  he 
had  been  picked  up  by  the  “law”,  they  had  taken  him 
to  a detention  cell  in  the  City  Hall,  which  was  noth- 
ing more  than  a jail.  Johnny  was  the  only  young- 
ster in  detention  at  the  time,  and  he  sat  there  all 
alone  with  nothing  to  do.  The  barred  window  look- 
ed out  on  an  alley.  He  saw  no  one  except  the  proba- 
tion officer  who  came  by  to  talk  to  him,  and  the  jailer 
who  twice  a day  stuck  his  food  through  the  door. 

Johnny  was  a bitter  and  resentful  youngster  when 
he  faced  Juvenile  Court  the  next  day. 

| But  this  was  different,  and  Johnny  wondered  why. 

Plans  for  Johnny’s  welcome  began  long  before  he 
ever  thought  of  committing  his  crime.  They  began 
some  two  years  ago  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  sev- 
eral Winston-Salem  and  Forsyth  County  citizens 
who  saw  children  locked  up  in  the  dreary  cells  at 
City  Hall  and  found  that  their  supper  didn’t  taste 
so  good,  and  they  had  trouble  sleeping  that  night. 

Judge  Nat  S.  Crews  of  the  Forsyth  County  Juvenile 
Court,  was  the  first  to  speak  his  mind  publicly  on 
the  question.  In  the  summer  of  1944,  Judge  Crews, 
in  an  interview  in  the  Twin  City  Sentinel  attacked 
the  county’s  juvenile  detention  facilities  as  “woefully 
inadequate”.  Instead  of  being  left  to  stand  alone, 

Judge  Crews  found  that  others  had  been  thinking, 
if  not  talking,  about  the  same  thing.  The  police  de- 
partment had  long  worried  about  it,  the  Kiwanis  Club 
had  been  disturbed  about  the  matter,  while  proba- 
tion and  welfare  workers  led  by  A.  W.  Cline,  super- 
intendent of  public  welfare  and  chief  probation 
officer,  had  long  rated  it  a big  problem. 

The  Community  Council  took  the  first  step  toward 
action  by  inviting  Judge  Crews  to  speak  at  one  of 
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In  entering  the  public  welfare  field,  the  indi- 
vidual is  expected  to  give  his  loyal  support  to 
the  total  public  welfare  program  and  to  accept 
full  responsibility  for  his  part  in  the  over-all 
activities  of  the  agency. 

I.  Relationships  between  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  and  the  Client. 

In  all  relationships  between  the  department 
and  its  clients,  there  should  be  courtesy,  dig- 
nity, respect  for  integrity,  and  an  honest  effort 
to  assist  each  client  in  the  utilization  of  his  ca- 
pacities and  the  community  resources. 

It  is  essential  that  the  agency  remain  object- 
ive and  unprejudiced  in  dealing  with  the  client 
and  his  problems. 

In  order  to  assist  the  client  the  agency  must 
attempt  to  understand  his  total  situation  and 
what  it  means  to  him. 

All  information  secured  from  or  regarding 
the  client  should  be  kept  confidential,  within  as 
well  as  outside  the  agency,  and  used  only  for  his 
benefit. 

There  should  be  respect  and  unbiased  consid- 
eration of  the  client’s  point  of  view  and  preser- 
vation of  his  self-respect. 

Recognizing  that  the  purpose  and  obligation 
of  the  department  is  services  to  clients,  every 
means  of  developing  greater  skills  and  compe- 
tence should  be  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent. 

II.  Relationship  Within  the  Department 

There  should  always  be  a professional  atti- 
tude among  staff  members  based  on  honesty, 
fairness,  courtesy,  and  openmindedness. 

There  should  be  loyalty  and  cooperation 
among  staff  members,  supervisors,  executives, 
and  board  members. 

There  should  be  a clear  understanding  of 
agency  policy  and  procedures,  an  evaluation  of 
their  effect  upon  the  program,  and  constructive 
suggestions  for  improvement. 

As  long  as  any  given  policy  is  in  effect,  it 
should  be  expected  that  the  policy  will  be  fully 
accepted  and  that  staff  members  will  conform 
to  it  without  deviation. 

While  the  agency  does  not  attempt  to  control 
the  personal  activities  of  the  staff,  every  mem- 
ber’s behavior,  social  relationships,  and  appear- 
ance should  reflect  credit  upon  the  agency  at  all 
times. 

(Continued./)!;, page  three) 
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their  meetings,  and  after  hearing  his  report,  they 
appointed  a committee  to  get  the  facts. 

The  committee’s  first  job  was  to  study  the  prob- 
lem as  it  stood,  how  many  kids  were  kept  in  the 
bleak  city  hall  cells  ? How  long  did  they  stay  there  ? 
What  did  they  get  to  eat?  The  committee’s  report 
was  a gloomy  one.  It  was  found  that  youngsters 
were  locked  there,  often  in  solitary  confinement,  for 
all  periods  of  time.  Occasionally  children  were  sent 
to  the  county  farm,  but  this  had  little  improvement 
on  the  city  hall  cells.  Often  the  children  had  to  wait 
a couple  of  weeks  before  they  could  be  admitted  to 
state  training  schools.  The  only  person  the  kids  ever 
saw,  outside  of  the  probation  officer,  was  the  jailer, 
and  an  attendant,  the  latter  a paroled  convict.  The 
only  food  they  got  was  the  traditional  prison  fare, 
twice  a day.  There  was  no  chance  for  recreation. 

Following  a newspaper  report  of  the  findings,  civic 
groups  were  aroused  to  action.  The  Ardmore  P.  T. 
A.  collected  books  and  games  to  help  entertain  the 
children.  The  women  also  brought  extra  food  to  the 
youngsters.  The  Kiwanis  Club,  upon  learning  that 
the  police  were  taking  their  own  money  to  provide  a 
noon  day  snack  for  the  children,  ordered  that  the 
kids  were  to  be  fed,  and  the  bill  sent  to  the  club. 

Meanwhile,  the  Community  Council  committee 
continued  its  investigation  of  detention  facilities  in 
other  communities.  Letters  went  to  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare,  and  to  the  National  Pro- 
bation Association.  The  replies  were  not  encourag- 
ing. Dr.  Ellen  Winston,  Commissioner  of  Public 
Welfare  for  North  Carolina,  reported  that  there  were 
no  decent  detention  facilities  in  the  State.  The  Na- 
tional Probation  Association  said  that  most  of  the 
good  detention  homes  were  in  the  large  cities. 

The  discouraging  report  was  lightened  by  the  co- 
operation offered  by  both  groups.  “Charlie”  Miller 
of  the  State  Welfare  Department,  worked  closely 
with  the  Community  Council  committee  giving  his 
advice  and  suggestions  in  the  planning.  Dr.  Ellen 
Winston  made  a special  trip  to  Winston-Salem  to 
voice  her  support  of  the  community’s  plans.  Sher- 
wood Norman  of  the  National  Probation  Association, 
gave  his  advice  and  assistance  in  the  discussions. 

The  statistical  report  showed  that  Forsyth  Coun- 
ty’s problem  was  a small  one,  numerically  speaking. 
The  committee  therefore  felt  it  wise  to  abandon  its 
plans  for  a large  institution  and  to  work  on  the  idea 
of  two  subsidized  boarding  homes. 

The  committee  moved  sio-wiy  jji  its  planning.  They 
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sought  advice  from  every  authority,  talked  it  all  over, 
ironed  out  the  difficulties.  They  ran  smack  into  the 
housing  shortage  when  they  started  out  looking  for 
a home.  They  scratched  their  heads  drawing  up 
budgets  for  homes  that  hadn’t  been  started. 

But  when  they  had  their  plans  made,  the  commit- 
tee went  before  the  board  of  aldermen  and  the  county 
commissioners  to  ask  for  funds  to  operate  these  sub- 
sidized boarding  homes.  The  request  went  through 
both  bodies  without  a hitch,  which  might  have  caus- 
ed some  surprise  if  both  the  council  and  the  Kiwanis 
Club  had  not  already  done  considerable  visiting 
among  the  city  and  county  fathers  to  be  sure  they 
would  get  support.  The  officials  didn’t  really  need 
persuasion.  All  they  asked  was,  “Is  it  a sound 
idea?”,  and  “How  much  will  it  cost?” 

The  search  began  for  a home  and  a couple  who 
would  take  the  big  job  of  being  foster  parents  to 
children  in  trouble.  A.  W.  Cline,  superintendent  of 
the  county  welfare  department,  who  is  also  chief 
probation  officer  of  the  Juvenile  Court,  succeeded 
in  finding  both  for  the  Negro  boys.  The  home  was 
located  on  a comfortable  first  floor,  and  the  foster 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Langston  Roberts,  were  quite 
willing  to  take  on  a houseful  of  children,  and  to  move 
to  the  second  floor  of  their  10  room  home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roberts  were  paid  a flat  salary,  plus 
a per  diem  payment  for  each  child.  In  return  they 
promised  to  be  full-time  parents  to  the  youngsters,  i 
looking  after  their  needs,  and  seeing  to  it  that  there  ' 
was  plenty  of  fun  sandwiched  in  each  day. 

The  transformation  of  the  first  floor  into  a home 
for  the  boys  was  another  big  job.  The  walls  were 
painted  a bright  color.  Comfortable  cots  with  gaily 
colored  blankets  were  put  in  the  rooms.  The  Kiwanis 
Club  came  through  with  chairs,  bedside  tables,  pic- 
tures, games,  books,  and  even  the  promise  of  a radio. 
Other  organizations  added  to  the  growing  collection 
of  playthings.  The  family  also  agreed  to  accommo- 
date girls  in  their  second  floor  apartment.  Only 
occasionally  a colored  girl  has  to  be  detained. 

The  grand  opening  was  held  on  Thursday,  August 
8 as  representatives  of  the  agencies  which  had  work- 
ed together  to  establish  the  home  met  together. 
Sherwood  Norman,  of  the  National  Probation  Asso- 
ciation was  the  speaker,  and  representatives  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  were  honor 
guests. 

The  community  was  and  still  is  proud  of  its  home. 
They  realize  that  the  job  is  just  beginning,  and  the 
same  groups  are  already  working  to  make  the  home 
for  white  children  a reality.  But  they’re  proud  of 
the  way  everyone  worked  together  to  make  the  home 
for  Negro  children  come  true.  No  one  did  the  job 
alone,  the  Community  Council,  welfare  agencies, 
civic  clubs,  and  interested  citizens  w^ere  all  in  it  to- 
gether. 

But  it  was  young  Johnny  who  gave  the  home  its  | 
real  send-off.  You  see,  Johnny  knew  all  about  be- 
ing arrested,  and  he  was  pretty  proud  of  his  reputa- 
tion that  no  “home”  could  hold  him. 

He’d  run  away  from  the  children’s  home  where 
the  welfare  department  had  sent  him.  And  he’d  run 
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away  from  his  own  home  on  several  occasions. 

When  he  came  to  the  detention  home,  it  was  a cinch 
to  run  away  from  there,  too.  And  Johnny  did.  He 
wasn’t  surprised  when  Mr.  Roberts  came  out  after 
him  and  took  him  back  to  the  little  house.  But  he 
was  amazed  when  there  was  no  spanking,  not  even 
a bawling  out.  All  Mr.  Roberts  did  was  to  make  it 
rather  clear  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  rather  dumb 
for  a kid  to  run  away  when  he  might  have  spent  the 
time  getting  that  vacant  lot  next  door  in  shape  for 
the  horseshoe  pitching  the  kids  were  planning. 

Johnny  came  to  a big  decision  that  night  after  sup- 
per. “You  know,”  he  said,  “I  don’t  believe  I’ll  run 
away  again.  This  is  a pretty  nice  place  here.” 

Winston-Salem’s  juvenile  detention  home  couldn’t 
have  had  a better  recommendation. 

— — 
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(Continued  from  page  one) 

III.  Relationships  between  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  and  Other  Agencies 

Frankness,  honesty,  and  sincerity  should 
characterize  dealings  with  other  agencies  with 
a clear  understanding  of  each  agency’s  area  of 
responsibility. 

There  should  be  an  exchange  of  information 
between  agencies  for  the  welfare  of  the  client 
but  confidences  should  be  carefully  rspected. 

Communications  between  agencies  should  be 
direct  and  not  through  clients,  with  prompt  con- 
sideration given  to  any  requests. 

Agreements  with  other  agencies  should  be 
carefully  observed  with  reasons  for  delays  or 
deviations  being  explained  in  advance. 

IV.  Relationships  between  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  and  Community . 

The  department  should  respond  promptly  to 
any  need  for  service  falling  within  its  broad 
functions. 

All  opportunities  should  be  utilized  for  dis- 
covering and  interpreting  social  and  economic 
problems  of  the  community,  including  the  re- 
sources available  and  needed  for  dealing  with 
them. 

In  keeping  with  its  responsibility  to  the  pub- 
lic, the  department  should  use  its  professional 
knowledge  and  its  facilities  to  help  further  the 
general  good  of  the  community  at  all  times. 

Every  possible  means,  including  active  par- 
ticipation in  local  programs  and  projects,  should 
be  used  for  providing  interpretation  of  the  pub- 
lic welfare  program  to  the  community. 

Developed  by : 

Mrs.  Blanche  Carr  Sterne,  Chairman 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Aycock 

Mrs.  Winford  N.  Carter 

Mrs.  Laura  Freeman 

Mr.  M.  J.  Lynam 

Miss  Margaret  Davis 


Juvenile  Court  Judges  Hold 
Series  of  Discussion  Meetings 
On  Problems  and  Procedures 

North  Carolina  law  designates  the  superintend- 
ents of  public  welfare  as  chief  probation  officers  of 
the  juvenile  courts.  It  also  designates  the  Clerks 
of  Superior  Court  as  juvenile  court  judges  except 
in  cities  and  counties  which  set  up  special  juvenile 
courts.  The  concern  of  the  county  departments  of 
public  welfare  is  to  prevent  juvenile  delinquency 
wherever  possible  and  to  help  children  who  are  in 
problem  situations,  while  the  concern  of  the  juvenile 
courts  is  to  plan  for  children,  who  are  brought  into 
court,  to  have  a chance  to  overcome  habits  and  atti- 
tudes which  result  in  delinquent  behavior.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  the  juvenile  courts  of  the  State  and  the 
departments  of  public  welfare  have  a common  in- 
terest in  children  who  are  maladjusted. 

In  carrying  out  the  law  which  places  upon  them 
the  responsibilities  of  chief  probation  officers  to  the 
juvenile  courts,  the  superintendents  of  public  wel- 
fare recognize  the  close  cooperation  which  must  exist 
with  juvenile  court  judges.  The  superintendents 
wish  to  give  increasingly  more  competent  service  to 
the  courts  in  dealing  with  children.  Impressed  with 
these  areas  of  mutual  concern  the  Commissioner  of 
Public  Welfare  conferred  with  the  President  of  the 
North  Carolina  Association  of  Clerks  of  Superior 
Court  in  regard  to  the  advisability  of  providing  an 
opportunity  for  the  superintendents  of  public  welfare 
and  juvenile  court  judges  to  get  together  and  discuss 
the  administration  of  the  juvenile  court  law.  The 
value  of  such  conferences  was  recognized  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  both  groups  and  they  agreed  to  co- 
operate in  making  plans  for  them. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  meetings  for  clerks  of  supe- 
rior courts,  special  juvenile  court  judges,  probation 
workers,  school  attendance  workers,  representatives 
of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  and  county 
superintendents  of  public  welfare  at  Asheville,  Salis- 
bury, Raleigh,  Clinton,  and  Williamston.  By  meet- 
ing in  five  areas  of  the  State  rather  than  holding  a 
State-wide  meeting  the  distance  to  be  traveled  was 
decreased.  This  made  is  possible  for  more  persons 
to  attend.  It  also  lessened  the  number  of  counties 
included  in  each  group  which  resulted  in  smaller 
groups  and  encouraged  greater  participation  in  the 
discussions. 

Each  day’s  work,  which  included  a morning  and 
an  afternoon  session,  centered  upon  juvenile  court 
practice  in  North  Carolina  with  an  introductory 
statement  on  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  by  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare.  Following  this 
the  President  of  the  North  Carolina  Association  of 
Clerks  of  Superior  Court  presented  the  main  fea- 
tures of  the  juvenile  court  law  of  North  Carolina. 
The  place  of  the  juvenile  court  in  relation  to  services 
for  children  offered  by  the  community  was  discussed 
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along  with  the  types  of  services  which  the  commun- 
ity provides. 

The  attention  of  the  group  was  further  focused 
upon  modern  procedures  in  juvenile  court  practice. 
Those  procedures  which  bring  the  best  results  were 
emphasized  and  illustrated  by  case  studies.  There 
was  lively  participation  from  all  who  were  present, 
with  clerks  of  court  and  special  juvenile  court  judges 
assuming  responsibility  for  special  discussions. 

Points  highlighted  at  all  of  the  meetings  were  the 
dependence  of  the  juvenile  court  judges  upon  the 
thoroughness  of  the  work  of  the  department  of  pub- 
lic welfare  and  the  corresponding  dependence  of  the 
local  departments  of  public  welfare  upon  juvenile 
court  judges  to  notify  the  departments  when  chil- 
dren are  to  be  brought  into  court,  so  that  the  chil- 
dren may  have  the  benefit  of  the  services  available 
through  the  welfare  agencies.  When  information 
available  to  the  judge  through  the  department  of 
public  welfare  gives  a clear  picture  of  the  situation 
in  which  a child  lives,  the  judge  is  able  to  evaluate 
properly  the  child’s  difficulties  and  decide  upon  what 
appears  to  be  the  best  plan  for  him.  If  either  the 
juvenile  court  judge  fails  to  notify  the  county  de- 
partments of  public  welfare  or  the  agency  staff  fails 
to  assemble  proper  information  for  the  court,  the 
child  suffers.  This  mutual  dependence  was  reiterat- 
ed again  and  again  at  each  meeting. 

Detention  care,  the  use  of  attorneys  at  juvenile 
court  hearings,  raising  the  juvenile  court  age  limit 
above  16  years,  after  care  of  a child  released  from 
training  school,  all  were  carefully  reviewed.  The 
importance  for  the  hearing  in  juvenile  court  to  be 
private  was  stressed.  Probation  was  defined  as  a 
period  of  readjustment  by  the  child.  The  concept 
that  the  child  is  brought  into  juvenile  court  for  a 
hearing,  not  a trial,  was  emphasized.  The  necessity 
for  a detailed  record  of  the  juvenile  court  proceedings 
was  made  clear.  It  was  likewise  agreed  that  facts 
and  information  given  the  court  by  a county  depart- 
ment of  public  welfare  are  for  the  disposition  of  the 
case  not  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  guilt. 

The  dignity  of  the  juvenile  court  was  stressed  as 
well  as  its  informal  nature.  The  court  can  help 
parents  to  understand  their  children  better  while  it 
guards  the  rights  of  the  child,  the  parent,  and  the 
community,  the  judges  agreed.  The  predominating 
function  of  the  juvenile  court  is  to  foster  the  child’s 
adjustment  and  the  reorganization  of  his  habits  and 
attitudes  while  it  protects  his  interests  and  works 
for  his  welfare.  The  juvenile  court  was  defined  as 
the  agency  developed  to  give  specialized  service  to 
children  in  the  field  of  the  law.  It  has  both  legal  and 
administrative  functions  and  its  functions  are  neither 
wholly  legal  nor  wholly  social. 

The  community’s  understanding  of  the  functions 
of  the  juvenile  courts  was  discussed.  It  was  agreed 
that  some  communities  are  able  to  be  more  tolerant 
than  others  of  the  mistakes  of  children.  The  degree 
of  tolerance  is  determined  in  part  by  the  amount  of 
interpretation  which  the  court  has  given  the  com- 
munity. 

Probation  should  not  be  regarded  as  a failure  be- 
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cause  the  child  resorts  to  his  former  unacceptable! 
behavior  now  and  then.  He  cannot  always  maintain  j 
a perfect  record.  Probation  should  be  regarded  as 
successful  when  the  child  shows  improvement  in  his 
ability  to  adjust  to  his  situation.  Probation,  which; 
was  defined  as  a retraining  process,  can  be  regarded 
as  successful  when  the  child  becomes  able  to  live  in 
the  community  without  the  supervision  of  the  pro- 
bation officer. 

The  series  was  attended  by  fifty  judges  including 
Clerks  of  Superior  Court,  one  judge  of  the  court  of 
domestic  relations,  and  several  special  juvenile  court1 
judges.  Several  school  attendance  officers,  proba- 
tion officers,  and  eighty-six  superintendents  of  public 
welfare  attended  the  series.  Attending  all  five  meet- 
ings were  the  State  Commissioner,  other  representa- 
tives of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  and  the 
President  of  the  North  Carolina  Association  of  Clerks 
of  Superior  Court. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  result  of  the  series 
was  the  increased  realization  on  the  part  of  both 
the  juvenile  court  judges  and  the  county  departments 
of  public  welfare  of  their  mutual  dependence  upon 
each  other  and  of  the  value  to  the  child  of  their 
working  together  for  his  improvement.  Many  phases 
of  the  juvenile  court  law  were  clarified  for  all  who 
attended  the  meetings.  Those  procedures  which 
have  proved  to  be  more  successful  were  presented  to 
the  group  by  juvenile  court  judges  from  many  parts 
of  the  State.  The  effectiveness  of  the  work  of  pro- 
bation workers  and  school  attendance  workers  in 
facilitating  the  work  of  the  juvenile  court  was  em- 
phasized. It  was  felt  that  the  series  of  meetings 
had  greatly  strengthened  the  proper  administration; 
of  the  juvenile  court  law  of  North  Carolina,  while 
another  important  result  is  to  be  the  development  of 
a manual  on  juvenile  court  procedures. 

— -9 


PUBLIC  WELFARE  INSTITUTE  OCT.  20-22 

The  28th  annual  Public  Welfare  Institute 
will  be  held  in  Raleigh,  October  20-22,  at  the 
Carolina  Hotel.  The  North  Carolina  Associa- 
tion of  County  Superintendents  of  Public  Wel- 
fare will  hold  a business  meeting  Monday  after- 
noon, October  20,  and  a dinner  meeting  Monday 
evening  at  6 :30.  The  North  Carolina  Associa- 
tion of  Case  Workers  also  will  meet  while  the 
Institute  is  in  session. 

This  year  the  theme  of  the  Institute  will  be 
“Community  Responsibility  for  Developing 
Adequate  Social  Resources.”  Able  speakers 
from  North  Carolina  and  other  states  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  program.  There  will  be  a panel 
on  “Techniques  in  locating  and  developing 
social  resources,”  as  well  as  papers  and  discus- 
sions on  adequate  social  resources  for  adults, 
for  children,  homemaker  service,  day  care  ser- 
vices, specialized  boarding  home  care,  budget- 
ing to  meet  total  need,  and  the  role  of  public 
assistance  in  community  services  and  related 
subjects. 
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Survey  Shows  Extent  to  Which 
Local  Units  Make  Use  of  Civic 
Clubs  as  Community  Resources 

By  Ada  McRackan, 

Director  Field  Social  Work  Service 

To  what  extent  do  county  departments  of  public 
welfare  make  use  of  civic  clubs  as  a resource  in  the 
communities?  That  question  was  answered  through 
a survey  conducted  recently  by  the  State  Board  of 
Public  Welfare  by  questionnaires  sent  to  each  of  the 
100  local  units.  Replies  were  received  from  all  but 
nine  counties:  Bladen,  Cabarrus,  Forsyth,  Greene, 
Guilford,  Lenoir,  Rowan,  Wayne  and  Yancey.  The 
period  covered  was  the  fiscal  year  1945-46. 

The  survey  showed  that  while  many  counties  in 
the  State  are  receiving  contributions  from  local 
clubs  and  organizations  and  interested  individuals, 
great  unused  resources  are  still  available.  It  also 
indicated  the  need  for  overall  community  planning 
in  order  to  prevent  duplication  and  to  provide  assist- 
ance and  service  to  all  persons  for  whom  the  com- 
jmunity  has  a responsibility. 

Local  Contributions 

Seventy-one  counties  indicated  that  local  organ- 
izations made  contributions  of  some  type  to  the  de- 
partment of  public  welfare  during  the  year.  The 
following  table  indicates  the  number  of  civic  clubs 
and  other  organizations  reported  by  the  55  county 
departments  of  public  welfare  which  received  direct 
financial  contributions. 

Table  1 — Number  of  Civic  Clubs  and  Other  Organizations 

Making  Contributions  of  Funds  to  County  Departments  of 

Public  Welfare. 


Organizations  Making  Funds  Available 

The  questionnaire  indicated  that  in  the  55  coun- 
ties in  which  funds  were  made  available  to  county 
departments  of  public  welfare,  these  funds  were 
contributed  by  153  civic  clubs  and  other  organiza- 
tions. The  total  amount  of  money  contributed  in 
1945-46  was  $29,630.62.  The  contributions  ranged 
from  $20  in  several  counties  to  $7,150  in  Wilson 
County.  For  the  purpose  of  analysis,  the  organiza- 
tions were  classified  under  the  following  types: 

1.  Men’s  clubs — including  Kiwanis,  Lions,  Civi- 
tan,  Rotary,  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  YMCA, 
Elks,  and  Shrine  clubs; 

2.  T.  B.  Association; 

3.  League  for  Crippled  Children ; 

4.  Church  groups— including  the  various  church 
organizations,  such  as  Sunday  school  classes,  men’s 
classes,  women’s  classes,  auxiliaries,  and  missionary 
societies ; 

5.  Infantile  Paralysis  Fund ; 

6.  Women’s  clubs — including  the  various  civic  or- 
ganizations for  women ; 

7.  Cancer  Fund; 

8.  Other  clubs — including  a variety  of  community 
committees  and  organizations,  such  as  Community 
Service  League,  Child  Needs  Committee,  City  Relief 
Fund,  Country  Club,  Community  Service  League,  and 
other  local  groups. 

Table  2 indicates  the  number  of  organizations 
contributing  funds  and  the  amount  of  contribution 
from  each  classification. 

Table  2 — Number  of  Civic  Clubs  and  Other  Local  Organiza- 
tions in  North  Carolina  Contributing  Funds  and  Amount 

Contributed  to  County  Departments  of  Public  Welfare 

in  1945-46. 


.... ■ , ■ - ■'  = 

! Number  of  counties  reporting  no  funds  contributed 36 

Number  of  counties  reporting  funds  contributed  by: 

One  local  organization 19 

Two  local  organizations 13 

Three  local  organizations 7 

Four  local  organizations 4 

Five  local  organizations 6 

Six  local  organizations 4 

Seven  local  organizations J- 

Eight  local  organizations 

Nine  local  organizations 1 

Total  Counties  Reporting 91 


The  nature  of  the  services  given  included  financial 
contributions,  provision  for  clinics,  furnishing  hos- 
pital room  in  county  home,  providing  transportation 
for  clients  to  hospitals  and  clinics,  purchasing  braces 
and  crutches,  sponsoring  poultry  project,  sponsoring 
garden  contests,  donation  of  toys,  purchasing  of 
hearing  aids,  purchasing  eye  glasses,  providing  loan 
fund  for  students,  and  donations  of  clothing  and 
food. 


Civic  Clubs  and  Other  Organization  Number  Funds  Contributed 


Total 153  $29,630.62 

Men’s  clubs 65  10,650.77 

T.  B.  Association 9 7,175.07 

League  for  Crippled  Children 15  3,452.70 

Church  groups 29  1,675.60 

Infantile  Paralysis  Fund 4 1,390.00 

Women’s  clubs 11  1,070.00 

Cancer  Fund 2 569.00 

Other  clubs 18  3,647.48 


In  many  instances  organizations  assumed  respon- 
sibility for  providing  resources  for  specific  cases.  A 
total  of  248  clubs  and  other  organizations  assumed 
this  type  of  responsibility  in  1945-46.  Assistance 
was  made  available  to  2,164  cases.  The  number  of 
cases  helped  varied  from  one  in  several  counties  to 
271  in  Rutherford  County. 

Potential  Resources 

Seventy-four  counties  reported  a total  of  395  civic 
clubs  and  other  organizations  that  have  not  yet  made 
contributions  but  which  may  be  considered  as  poten- 
tial resources.  The  number  of  such  potential  re- 
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sources  varied  from  one  in  several  counties  to  1G 
in  others. 

The  questionnaire  also  indicated  that  individuals 
made  contributions  to  departments  of  public  welfare 
in  38  of  the  83  counties  reporting  on  this  item.  The 
remaining  45  counties  reporting  had  not  received 
contributions  from  individuals  during  1945-46. 

Of  the  counties  reporting,  65  indicated  that  plans 
had  been  made  further  to  develop  the  resources  avail- 
able in  the  individual  counties.  While  it  is  believed 
that  the  survey  did  not  reveal  all  of  the  contributions 
made  to  departments  of  public  welfare  in  the  91 
counties  reporting,  it  is  evident  that  much  effective 
help  is  being  made  available.  At  the  same  time  some 
counties  have  been  far  more  resourceful  than  others 
in  interesting  civic  clubs  and  other  local  organiza- 
tions as  well  as  individuals  in  contributing  to  par- 
ticular welfare  needs. 

The  overwhelming  impression  resulting  from  the 
survey  is  the  interest  of  local  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals in  the  public  welfare  program  as  evidenced 
by  their  substantial  contributions  and  their  willing- 
ness to  provide  help  when  the  need  is  clearly  dem- 
onstrated. 

• ___ 

MEETINGS  HELD  WITH  COUNTY  BOARD 
MEMBERS  TO  BOOST  WELFARE  PROGRAM 

In  a series  of  three  meetings  with  members  of 
county  boards  of  public  welfare  held  in  June,  1947, 
an  effective  working  relationship  between  the  State 
department  and  county  boards  was  demonstrated. 
The  public  welfare  program  in  North  Carolina  is 
State  supervised  and  locally  administered  with  broad 
responsibility  vested  in  the  county  boards.  The  de- 
velopment and  progress  of  the  state-wide  program 
largely  depends  upon  the  participation  of  the  wel- 
fare boards  in  the  one  hundred  counties. 

At  the  request  of  board  members  the  three  one- 
day  meetings  were  held  in  Greenville,  Asheville, 
and  Greensboro.  The  agenda  for  the  meetings  cov- 
ered the  questions  and  suggestions  sent  in  from  the 
local  boards. 

The  local  arrangements  were  in  charge  of  the 
county  superintendents  of  public  welfare  in  the 
places  where  the  meetings  were  held.  The  officers 
of  the  district  welfare  conferences,  who  are  county 
welfare  board  members,  presided  over  the  morning 
and  afternoon  sessions  of  the  meetings. 

The  topics  discussed  were  current  Federal  and 
State  social  legislation,  responsibilities  of  county 
boards  of  public  welfare,  public  assistance,  person- 
nel, needed  developments,  and  how  county  boards  of 
public  welfare  may  interpret  the  program.  The 
questions  and  discussions  by  board  members  and 
commissioners  indicated  a genuine  interest  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  program  and  its  objectives. 

The  attendance  at  the  three  meetings  included  74 
superintendents  of  public  welfare  and  75  county 
welfare  board  members  together  with  a number  of 
county  commissioners  and  other  county  officials. 


Mecklenburg  Juvenile  Court 
Cooperates  Closely  With  DPW 

By  Wallace  H.  Kuralt,  Superintendent 
Mecklenburg  County  Department  of  Public  Welfare 

North  Carolina  statutes  make  the  superintendent 
of  public  welfare  in  each  county  the  chief  probation 
officer  of  the  juvenile  court  and  permit  the  juvenile 
courts  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  broad  functions 
of  welfare  departments.  The  law  likewise  assures 
the  public  of  an  administration  of  juvenile  justice 
which  considers  the  total  social  problem  rather  than 
only  the  particular  offense  committed.  When  special 
juvenile  courts  became  established  in  the  larger 
counties  and  cities  of  the  State,  the  provisions  of 
the  law  stipulating  the  responsibilities  of  the  super- 
intendent of  public  welfare  to  the  juvenile  court 
were  largely  forgotten.  These  courts  assumed  re- 
sponsibility not  only  for  judicial  but  also  for  admin- 
istrative and  social  work  functions.  Consequently,  * 
there  was  a lack  of  balance  between  judicial  and 
social  work  phases  of  the  job.  As  might  be  expected 
under  the  circumstances,  the  judge  was  over-worked ; 
the  atmosphere  of  the  juvenile  court  became  too  legal- 
istic ; social  work  was  all  but  forgotten  in  the  process. 

Early  in  1946  the  Mecklenburg  County  Board  of 
Commissioners  and  the  Charlotte  City  Council  mov- 
ed to  place  the  social  work  functions  of  the  Mecklen- 
burg  Juvenile  Court  under  the  supervision  of  the 
superintendent  of  public  welfare.  The  governing 
bodies  recognized  the  need  to  free  the  judge  from? 
burdensome  and  exacting  administrative  and  social  f 
work  responsibilities.  Such  functions  as  investiga-l 
tions,  supervision  of  children  on  probation,  social 
work  with  families  of  neglected,  dependent  and  deU 
linquent  children,  statistical  recording  and  reporting 
were  delegated  to  the  superintendent  of  the  depart- 
ment of  public  welfare  to  be  correlated  with  the 
family  and  children’s  services  already  under  his 
direction. 

On  July  1,  1946  the  transfer  of  responsibility  was 
made.  At  the  same  time,  the  juvenile  detention  home 
was  closed.  The  detention  quarters  had  been  vir-: 
tually  a children’s  jail.  Various  groups  in  the  com- 
munity had  felt  for  a long  time  that  the  detention 
facilities  were  disgracefully  inadequate  and  unnec- 
essary in  the  care  of  delinquent  children.  Both  the 
city  and  county  governing  bodies  wished  to  give  a 
fair  trial  to  the  use  of  foster  home  placements.  Plans 
for  new  detention  facilities  were  set  aside  until  a 
trial  period  of  one  year  could  produce  factual  in- 
formation regarding  the  need  for  detention. 

Before  the  local  welfare  agency  took  over  its  new 
responsibilities,  consultative  services  were  obtained 
from  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  and  the 
National  Probation  Association.  The  proposed  plan  j 
of  correlating  the  work  of  the  juvenile  court  and 
welfare  department  was  enthusiastically  received  as 
an  interesting  experiment  with  far-reaching  poten- 
tialities. But  at  the  same  time  the  superintendent 
of  public  welfare  was  cautioned  that  a receiving 
home  offering  maximum  security  for  a few  children 
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as  needed.  Without  such  care,  it  was  pointed  out, 
iese  few  children  could  obscure  the  entire  child- 
ire  program  by  the  problems  they  presented.  The 
sriously  delinquent  child  makes  spectacular  news. 
?he  public  loses  sight  of,  or  never  hears  about,  the 
rndreds  of  children’s  problems  which  have  a happy 
dution.  The  unusual  and  spectacular  case  is  con- 
■quently  looked  upon  as  the  usual. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  the  close  agreement  of 
)th  the  National  Probation  Association  and  the 
cal  police  chiefs  as  to  the  number  of  children  who 
Lely  would  be  in  need  of  maximum  security  care. 

„ seemed  to  these  authorities  that  from  three  to  six 
ich  children  a month  might  be  expected  to  need 
ich  care.  Obviously,  then,  it  was  thought,  there 
ould  be  no  need  for  detention  quarters  which  would 
ire  for  more  than  a maximum  of  about  six  children 
; one  time.  It  also  seemed  clear  that  in  order  to 
fep  the  number  of  children  in  detention  to  a mini- 
ium,  the  length  of  detention  must  be  kept  to  within 
few  days. 

In  the  first  six  months  of  operation  under  the  new 
lan  real  progress  has  been  made.  The  interest  of 
le  public  and  of  the  governing  bodies  has  been  stim- 
lating  and  encouraging.  This  interest  expressed 
self  in  many  ways,  sometimes  in  praise,  sometimes 
t criticism.  Expressions  were  always  tempered  by 
le  individual’s  closeness  to  the  problem.  Some  were 
iud  in  their  praise  for  keeping  children  out  of  jail 
r jail-like  detention;  others  were  critical  because 
le  same  children  were  not  locked  up  where  they 
)uldn’t  run  away  and  get  in  more  trouble.  It  be- 
ime  the  immediate  problem  of  the  department  of 
ublic  welfare  to  let  the  public  know  what  was  being 
one  about  behavior  problems-— to  talk  about  fail- 
res  quite  as  much  as  successes.  Here  are  some  of 
le  problems  that  had  to  be  solved  without  delay : 

1.  The  department  of  public  welfare  foster  homes 
were  originally  selected  to  care  for  young  chil- 
dren. They  were  not  suitable  for  the  care  of 
children  with  advanced  behavior  problems. 
New  foster  homes  providing  parents  willing 
to  devote  their  full  time  to  supervision,  capable 
of  accepting  the  child  where  he  is  and  working 
from  there,  had  to  be  located. 

2.  Procedures  for  working  with  the  police  and  the 
court  had  to  be  developed  so  that  there  was  no 
court  hearing  prior  to  investigation  of  the 
problem. 

3.  A new  staff  had  to  be  employed  and  trained  at 
a time  when  qualified  staff  was  virtually  im- 
possible to  locate. 

4.  Procedures  for  obtaining  immediate  psycholog- 
ical and  psychiatric  study  had  to  be  developed. 

5.  The  idea  of  considering  the  child’s  total  needs 
and  providing  treatment  for  such  needs  rather 
than  punishing  the  child  solely  for  the  offense 
committed  had  to  be  sold. 

, 6.  Some  closer  tieup  between  city  and  county  gov- 
ernmental bodies  was  necessary  for  advisory 
purposes. 

; Since  July  1st  most  of  these  immediate  goals  have 
een  attained.  New  foster  homes  have  been  located 


and  are  in  use.  One  foster  home  is  used  largely  as 
a receiving  home  but  without  provisions  for  security 
detention.  Few  cases  now  appear  in  court  prior  to 
investigation.  It  is  the  practice  of  the  judge  when 
such  cases  appear  to  postpone  the  hearing  until  in- 
vestigation can  be  made. 

In  order  to  improve  further  the  method  of  sched- 
uling hearings  and  interpreting  to  police  officers  the 
philosophy  of  the  juvenile  court,  the  two  police  chiefs 
have  proposed  the  establishment  of  a juvenile  bureau 
within  the  police  department.  A new  staff  has  been 
selected  which  is  qualified  by  education  and  experi- 
ence to  handle  particular  demands  of  the  job.  Addi- 
tional men  will  be  added  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  attitude  of  the  court  is  in  keeping  with  the 
best  concepts  of  juvenile  courts — the  hearings  are 
private;  the  decision  is  based  on  facts  presented  by 
social  workers  and  representatives  of  the  child  as 
well  as  by  the  complainant;  there  is  no  attempt  to 
punish  the  child,  but  rather  to  help  him  by  taking 
the  total  social  problem  into  consideration;  an  ad- 
visory body  consisting  of  two  county  commissioners, 
two  city  councilmen,  the  juvenile  court  judge,  the 
city  and  the  county  chiefs  of  police,  and  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  welfare,  has  been  formed.  This 
advisory  body  has  authority  to  act  for  the  county 
commissioners  and  for  the  city  council.  The  group 
meets  monthly  at  an  appointed  time.  Although  the 
department  of  public  welfare  uses  both  the  mental 
hygiene  clinic  and  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare 
psychological  services,  no  plan  has  as  yet  been  form- 
ulated to  provide  psychological  services  and  reports 
as  quickly  as  seems  advisable.  Such  service  will  be 
developed. 

One  of  the  most  persistent  complaints  registered 
has  been  the  failure  to  solve  overnight  the  serious 
behavior  of  every  child  coming  to  attention  of  the 
officials.  It  is  obvious  to  the  trained  practitioner, 
but  less  obvious  to  the  public,  that  children  with  be- 
havior resulting  from  lack  of  home  training  over  a 
period  of  years  cannot  be  reconditioned  into  a model 
child  within  a few  days.  It  takes  time.  It  is  this 
time  element  that  is  so  troublesome.  The  behavior 
problems  of  most  children  can  be  corrected  in  time, 
but  during  the  time  interval  the  child  must  remain 
somewhere  for  training  and  treatment.  The  more 
seriously  disturbed  children  have  proved  to  be  wan- 
derers. They  run  away  and  commit  progressively 
more  serious  offenses. 

Although  these  children  constituted  an  almost 
negligible  percentage  of  the  total  (3  per  cent)  in 
the  past  six  months,  they  are  the  children  whom 
police  see  most  often,  and  commit  the  spectacular 
offenses.  They  are  the  children  who  so  often  cause 
communities  to  act  in  desperation  and  to  establish 
a total  program  of  child-care  patterned  after  their 
needs,  rather  than  a program  to  meet  the  needs  of 
more  nearly  normal  children.  Although  original 
estimates  indicated  that  there  might  be  from  three 
to  six  such  children  each  month,  in  the  past  six 
months  there  have  been  only  six  children  who  proved 
to  be  a serious  menace  to  society  and  themselves. 
These  children  required  a maximum  of  protection. 
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Some  of  the  problems  that  arose  in  connection  with 
their  identification  clarify  the  need  for  a reception 
center  equipped  to  diagnose  the  problem  on  some- 
thing more  sound  than  a rule  of  thumb  method.  In 
order  to  identify  these  six  children  it  was  necessary 
to  detain  18  children  who  appeared  to  need  such  care. 
Some  of  the  six  children  were  not  detained  as  early 
as  they  should  have  been  because  of  failure  to  recog- 
nize the  seriousness  of  the  child’s  problem  immed- 
iately. 

A second  community  problem  is  the  insistence  by 
both  professional  and  lay  groups  that  problem  chil- 
dren be  removed  from  their  own  homes.  Such  a pro- 
cedure, except  in  extreme  circumstances,  is  disas- 
trous. In  the  first  place,  the  home  is  the  focal  point 
in  work  with  problem  children.  If  parents  can  be 
interested  and  shown  the  way,  they  can  do  more  for 
the  child  than  anyone  else.  This  is  true  even  when 
parents  themselves  are  quite  inadequate.  Family 
attachments  are  so  strong  that  even  in  cases  where 
children  are  grossly  neglected,  they  will  usually  try 
to  return  home  if  removed.  In  the  second  place,  if 
the  emphasis  were  on  removing  children  with  be- 
havior problems  from  their  own  homes,  county  re- 
sources for  the  physical  care  of  children  would  be 
exhausted  shortly  and  financial  costs  would  be  pro- 
hibitive. The  public  is  interested  in  a foster  home 
program  of  care  for  problem  children  but  not  at  the 
cost  of  undermining  the  basic  social  institution — the 
home.  Furthermore,  few  who  express  interest  open- 
ly in  a foster  home  program  for  problem  children  are 
interested  to  the  extent  that  they  are  willing  to  open 
their  own  homes  for  the  care  of  such  children. 

In  the  six  months,  July  1946  through  December 
1946,  a total  of  202  new  juvenile  court  cases  have 
been  handled  and  78  children  on  probation  have  been 
supervised.  Not  all  of  these  children  were  delin- 
quent. Only  103  of  the  total  new  cases  actually  had 
formal  court  hearings.  Some  of  the  103  appeared  in 
court  several  times.  The  types  of  cases  appear  as 


follows : 

No.  of 

Charge  Cases 

Non-support 2 

Assault  1 

Attempted  rape  cases 4 

Automobile  theft  cases 5 

Custody J 20 

Breaking,  entering,  larceny 16 

Incorrigible  23 

Larceny 15 

Neglect  and  abandonment 27 

Number  miscellaneous  cases  investigated 30 

Number  of  truancy 26 

Number  of  children  on  parole  from  institutions —.21 

Runaways  from  home 7 

Runaways  from  institutions  3 

Sex  offense  cases 2 

Final  disposition  of  the  202  cases  were  as  follows : 

Committed  to  training  schools 10 

Placed  in  foster  homes 34 

Placed  in  boarding  schdols 14 


At  home  under  supervision  of  the  court 7 

At  home  under  supervision  of  the  parents 6 

During  the  period  of  investigation  only  18  of  tm 
202  children  were  detained;  whereas,  177  remaine 
in  their  own  homes.  Final  disposition  of  the  chi 
dren  detained  in  protective  custody  of  a special  fo, 
ter  home  were  as  follows : 

Committed  to  training  school 

Placed  in  foster  homes 

Returned  to  own  home 

Experience  indicates  that  some  plan  must  be  d 
vised  to  provide  24-hour  service  to  problem  childre: 
Without  such  service,  children  remain  too  long  i 
the  care  of  police,  who  prefer  not  to  hold  them  ev€ 
for  the  hour  or  two  that  it  takes  to  call  a social  worl 
er  to  the  police  department  in  early  morning  hour 
or  on  holidays  or  Sundays.  A receiving  home  whei 
children  can  be  taken  at  any  hour,  where  they  ce 
be  kept  without  danger  of  running  away  durir 
period  of  examination,  and  where  they  get  24-hoi 
supervision,  is  essential.  Nothing  does  more  dar 
age  to  the  child  or  to  the  public’s  confidence  tin 
demonstration  of  inability  to  hold  children  pendii 
examination.  A vital  resource  at  present  lacking 
the  community  is  prompt  psychological  and  ps 
chiatric  examinations,  reporting  and  treatment.  T1 
psychotic  child,  with  serious  emotional  disturbance' 
and  the  psychologically  immature  child  must  be  ideki 
tified  immediately  and  given  special  treatment.  On 
by  such  resources  can  a preventive  program  succee 

It  is  too  early  to  make  conclusive  recommendatio:| 
as  to  the  total  program  of  child  care  needed  in  th? 
community.  But  the  final  recommendations  mu 
take  into  account  State  as  well  as  local  social  i 
sources.  Delinquency  cannot  be  treated  as  a sep' 
rate  problem.  Some  problems,  to  be  sure,  are  ide- 
tified  with  the  individual  child,  but  other  probleifj 
are  products  of  the  child’s  environment.  Every  chil 
needs  a socially  healthy  home  and  neighborhoc. 
Every  child  must  have  the  security  of  interest  1 
parents  who  want  their  children  to  succeed.  Ever 
child  must  be  able  to  get  food,  clothing,  shelter  wit- 
out  being  faced  with  wholly  insurmountable  obst-l 
cles.  Every  child  needs  to  have  his  energies  direct  ll 
toward  acceptable  community  patterns  of  behavir 
and  to  have  his  time  occupied  with  constructive  acti- 
ities  through  a combination  of  work  and  play.  Wii 
these  goals  in  mind  the  department  of  public  w - 
fare  is  planning  its  present  and  future  work  wh 
children. 


Representatives  from  North  Carolina  at  APWA  Regio  tl 
Conference  in  Jacksonville,  September  22-23,  1947,  were  e 
following:  Mrs.  Johnsie  Nunn,  Columbus;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

E.  Stanley,  Durham;  Mrs.  Neil  Goodnight,  Mrs.  Lucy  Jordi, 
Rebecca  Peebles,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graham  Ponder,  Elizab  h 
Spratt,  Gaston;  Mrs.  Beatrice  H.  Allen,  Iredell;  G.  B.  H i- 
rahan,  Lenoir;  Mrs.  Rose  W.  Grigg,  Lincoln;  Mrs.  Ollie  f. 
Brewer,  Helen  Harding,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Harkey,  Wallace  Kurd, 
Thomas  G.  Withers,  Mecklenburg;  James  A.  Glover,  Nas.; 
Mrs.  Laura  M.  Starling,  Onslow;  Ruth  Patterson,  Pend'; 
James  A.  Burgess,  Randolph;  Mrs.  Eliza  P.  Shaw,  Scotlai.; 
Mrs.  Helen  P.  Armstrong,  Jane  Elliott,  Iris  Flythe,  Ms. 
Annie  May  Pemberton,  Elizabeth  Wells,  Dr.  Ellen  Winsti, 
Margaret  Woodson,  State  Office. 
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program  of  Local  Services 

Ileing  Developed  to  Combat 
I.  C.  Juvenile  Delinquency 

By  Charles  H.  Miller,  Director 

Division  of  Institutional  and  Protective  Services, 
State  Board  of  Public  Welfare 

Address  given  at  the  19^7  Southern  States  Parole  and 
Probation  Meeting  at  Asheville,  N.  G. 

: Statements  have  been  made  by  some  national 
!>encies  regarding  the  alarming  increase  in  juvenile 
delinquency  throughout  the  United  States,  but, 
rankly,  this  has  not  been  true  in  North  Carolina. 
Statistics  during  the  war  years  and  subsequently 
hereto  have  shown  an  over-all  decrease,  with  only 
| slight  increase  in  certain  types  of  delinquency  and 
|i  certain  local  situations.  Commitments  to  correc- 
tional institutions  have  shown  a gratifying  decrease, 
iirgely  accounted  for  by  the  development  of  other 
leal  and  state  services  for  the  delinquent.  A pro- 
gram of  positive  action  for  the  care  of  the  pre- 
'elinquent  and  delinquent  child  rather  than  a com- 
lunity  toleration  of  delinquent  behavior  until  insti- 
ltional  commitment  is  necessary,  has  been  fostered 
j this  State. 

During  recent  years  the  State  Board  of  Public 
/elf are  has  placed  particular  emphasis  upon  its 
rogram  for  the  development  of  local  services 
iroughout  the  State  for  the  delinquent  child.  In 
oing  this,  a full-time  person  has  been  added  to  the 
raff  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  who  has 
harge  of  developing,  through  the  other  divisions  of 
le  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  and  through 
jaunty  welfare  departments  and  other  local  agencies, 

1 correlated  program  throughout  the  State  for  the 
jare  and  treatment  of  the  delinquent  child, 
j Consultant  services  are  available  to  all  juvenile 
purt  judges  and  workers  and  to  all  community 
roups  interested  in  promoting  local  programs  for 
he  development  of  services  for  the  delinquent.  This 
ervice  includes  not  only  programs  for  the  develop- 
lent  of  case  work  services  for  the  supervision  of  the 
hild  in  his  own  home  but  also  developing  of  board- 
ig  home  services  for  the  delinquent.  It  promotes 
oarding  school  and  institutional  care  for  particular 
roups  of  children,  and  correlates  the  activities  of 
>cal  workers  with  services  being  rendered  by  the 
bate  Board  of  Correction  and  Training  through  the 
tate  institutions  for  juvenile  delinquents. 

Particular  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the  care 
f the  delinquent  pending  a disposition  of  his  case  by 
he  juvenile  court.  In  doing  this  North  Carolina 
as  tried  to  develop  receiving  homes  and  detention 
are  services  that  are  more  appropriate  for  the  par- 
icular  local  needs  than  have  heretofore  been  obtain- 
ble.  The  monthly  juvenile  court  reports  indicate 
he  type  of  such  care  received  by  each  child  coming 
o the  attention  of  the  court.  If  the  report  indicates 
ail  confinement,  a follow-up  is  made  on  the  case 
mmediately. 

Case  work  services  of  the  local  units  have  been 


developed  through  child  welfare  consultant  services, 
with  particular  emphasis  upon  the  care  and  super- 
vision of  children  in  a court  situation.  From  one 
standpoint,  however,  the  work  that  is  being  done  to 
promote  in-service  training  institutes  for  case  work- 
ers and  juvenile  court  judges  who  are  dealing  with 
delinquent  children  deserves  considerable  emphasis. 
District  meetings  have  been  held  for  local  workers 
and  a series  of  institutes  for  juvenile  court  judges 
in  different  sections  of  the  state,  with  time  given  to 
the  discussion  of  case  work  services  for  the  child, 
juvenile  court  procedures,  and  development  of  the 
juvenile  court  as  a part  of  a full  community  child 
welfare  program. 

The  juvenile  court  is  pictured  as  a legal  agency 
with  administrative  functions  that  transcend  the 
traditional  barriers  of  law  and  social  work.  It  func- 
tions in  both  fields  for  the  protection  of  the  commun- 
ity and  the  protection  and  rehabilitation  of  the  child. 
Several  communities  in  the  state  are  now  in  the 
process  of  developing  domestic  relations  courts. 
These  courts  are  being  developed  on  a philosophy  of 
clinical  services  to  the  family  rather  than  a punish- 
ing or  collecting  agency. 

The  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  has  developed 
its  statistical  program  to  include  the  gathering  of 
monthly  statistics  relating  to  juvenile  court  services 
in  each  of  the  100  counties  in  the  state.  North  Caro- 
lina seems  to  be  unique  in  its  program  of  collecting 
monthly  statistics  and  in  the  fact  that  it  has  statis- 
tical information  regarding  court  appearance  of 
children  in  North  Carolina  during  the  last  25  years. 

North  Carolina  has  five  correctional  schools  car- 
ing for  juveniles  up  to  their  18th  birthday — two 
schools  for  white  boys,  one  for  white  girls,  one  for 
Negro  boys,  and  one  for  Negro  girls.  At  present  the 
State  Board  of  Correction  and  Training  is  planning 
an  ambitious  program  of  expansion  of  its  facilities 
and  the  consolidation  of  schools  and  services.  The 
State  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  through  its  local 
agencies,  clears  children  who  are  to  be  received  by 
the  training  schools.  The  local  superintendents  of 
public  welfare,  except  where  there  is  an  independent 
juvenile  court,  prepare  case  histories  to  be  used  by 
the  institutions  in  planning  their  programs  for  the 
children.  These  case  histories  are  prepared  in  ac- 
cordance with  an  outline  furnished  by  the  State 
Board  of  Public  Welfare. 

All  children  under  12  years  of  age  who  are  com- 
mitted to  correctional  institutions  must  first  have 
their  cases  reviewed  by  the  Division  of  Institutional 
and  Protective  Services  of  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Welfare  before  they  can  be  accepted  into  the  institu- 
tions. Very  few  of  these  children  ever  find  their 
way  into  our  correctional  schools,  most  being  placed 
in  boarding  homes,  boarding  schools,  or  given  the 
benefit  of  home  supervision  by  the  local  juvenile 
court  or  department  of  public  welfare  workers. 

When  children  are  released  from  the  training 
schools,  the  county  superintendent  of  public  welfare 
must  enter  into  the  after-care  program  for  each 
child.  The  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  receives 
monthly  reports  on  this  child  during  the  first  six 
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months  of  his  release  and  quarterly  reports  there- 
after. This  particular  program  is  being  re-empha- 
sized because  most  of  the  children  need  close  super- 
vision and  care  after  their  release  from  the  institu- 
tions. 

During  the  1947  legislature,  a statute  was  passed 
making  it  possible  for  juvenile  court  workers  to  be 
placed  on  the  staff  of  the  county  superintendent  of 
public  welfare  who  is,  by  law,  the  chief  probation 
officer.  If  this  practice  is  followed  it  will  bring 
about  a further  concentration  of  child  welfare  ser- 
vices in  the  county  department  of  welfare  and  make 
possible  more  adequate  services  and  better  qualified 
juvenile  court  workers  throughout  the  state. 

Thus  North  Carolina,  by  developing  local  programs 
for  the  prevention  of  delinquency,  state  and  local 
services  for  the  treatment  of  the  delinquent,  uniform 
administration  of  the  juvenile  court  laws  and  pro- 
cedures, and  individualized  services  and  care  for  the 
delinquent,  is  making  definite  progress  in  its  over- 
all program  for  the  welfare  and  well-being  of  all 
children  of  the  state. 


DISCUSSIONS  ON  ADOPTION  PROCEEDINGS 
HELD  FOR  OFFICIALS  IN  THE  COUNTIES 

During  the  early  summer  of  1947,  meetings  to 
study  adoption  law,  procedures,  and  forms  were  held 
in  New  Bern,  Clinton,  Asheville,  Elizabeth  City, 
Raleigh,  Winston-Salem,  Morganton,  Sanford  and 
Statesville.  Attending  the  sessions  were  clerks  of 
Superior  court  and  their  assistants,  superintendents 
of  public  welfare,  county  staff  caseworkers,  attor- 
neys, and  members  of  private  social  agencies  in  the 
state. 

Dr.  Ellen  Winston,  State  commissioner  of  public 
welfare,  presided  at  each  meeting,  while  Jane  Elliott, 
director  of  child  welfare,  and  Ethel  Speas,  consult- 
ant on  adoptions,  took  part  in  the  discussions.  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  Ralph  Moody  attended  the 
meetings  as  legal  adviser.  The  attendance  at  the 
nine  meetings  was  estimated  at  approximately  400 
persons.  In  each  city  the  county  superintendent  of 
public  welfare  made  the  local  arrangements. 

As  a result  of  the  meeting,  a number  of  questions 
regarding  the  adoption  law  have  been  clarified  and 
adoption  procedures  and  forms  are  to  be  revised. 

_ — — - — — _ . • — . 

Child  Welfare  scholarships  for  1947-48  have  been 
awarded  to  the  following : Lulu  Atkinson,  Jean  Bro- 
thers, Helen  Bryan,  Anna  W.  Bagwell,  Robert  Col- 
ville, Ella  Downing,  Mrs.  Claudia  M.  Edwards,  Mary 
Jane  Edwards,  K.  L.  Eller,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Edith  B.  Frank- 
lin, Hilda  Gibbs,  Mrs.  Sara  Giles,  Mrs.  Judith  Hayes, 
Pearl  Hayes,  Swanson  Edwards,  Virginia  D.  Harris, 
Arnold  J.  Hyde,  Betsy  Rose  Jones,  Klara  Koone, 
Mrs.  Theda  B.  Lewis,  Mrs.  Bessie  R.  Lyon,  Mrs.  Myra 
Mitchiner,  Mrs.  Margueritte  Morton,  Lillian  Powell, 
Mrs.  Joseph  Purcell,  Willie  Small,  E.  Matilda  Um- 
holtz,  Doris  Wagoner,  Jimmie  Wells,  Minnie  F.  Wil- 
liams. 


North  Carolina  Now  Has 

Revised  Law  Governing 
Charitable  Solicitation^ 

A few  years  ago  North  Carolinians  who  annuallf 
made  contributions  to  solicitation  campaigns  fo 
charitable  purposes  had  no  way  of  determining  that 
the  money  donated  was  to  be  used  to  the  best  advan*1 
tage  and  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  soughl! 
Now,  however,  it  can  be  definitely  ascertained  tha' 
contributions  to  any  one  of  73  licensed  agencies  wil 
be  used  in  accordance  with  up-to-date  practices  anJi 
policies  for  administering  charitable  programs. 

Ten  years  ago  many  persons  from  near  by  state 
came  into  North  Carolina  seeking  donations  fror'1 
the  public  at  large  for  the  support  of  private  homes' < 
institutions  and  projects  in  those  states.  Othei! 
groups  exploited  blind  and  crippled  persons  eithej 
by  having  them  appeal  directly  to  the  public  fo? 
donations  or  by  having  them  sell  items  such  as  magaS 
zines.  For  this  type  of  activity  the  individual  solid 
tor  received  only  a small  portion  of  the  money  F 
collected,  the  greater  part  of  it  going  into  the  coffer; 
of  the  “brains”  of  the  organization. 

In  order  to  combat  this  situation  the  1939  Genera?! 
Assembly  enacted  a law  regulating  solicitations  fob 
charitable  purposes.  The  original  statute  spread 
the  responsibility  of  administration  among  four  stab 
agencies-— the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  th 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  the  Division  of  Voca( 
tional  Rehabilitation  of  the  State  Department  o. 
Public  Instruction,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Deaf  of  th 
State  Department  of  Labor. 

Experience  of  the  next  eight  years — intensified  b 
the  necessities  required  by  numerous  war  agencies-; 
showed  considerable  need  for  revision  of  the  solicits 
tion  statute  in  order  that  proper  investigation  migh 
be  made  and  licenses  issued  by  a single  organization 
Many  of  the  organizations  now  seeking  funds  i 
North  Carolina  are  a result  of  World  War  II  whil 
many  others  are  an  expression  of  man’s  continuin; 
wish  to  help  his  less  fortunate  neighbor. 

One  year  ago  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfar 
set  up  a new  service  to  investigate  and  license  a 
organizations  seeking  funds  for  charitable  purpose 
from  public  donations.  In  the  twelve  months  endini 
May  30,  1947,  a total  of  73  agencies — foreign,  na 
tional,  state  and  local — have  been  licensed  after  thoi 
ough  investigation  and  after  consultation  among  th 
four  agencies  originally  responsible  for  administra 
tion  of  the  law.  These  73  organizations  current! 
are  seeking  a total  of  $3,902,664  from  North  Car(j 
lina  citizens.  Thirteen  other  organizations  wei 
refused  licenses  because  investigation  showed  tha 
the  funds  would  not  be  spent  for  the  purposes  alleg 
ed,  or  because  the  cost  of  collecting  the  donation 
would  be  too  large  a proportion  of  the  amount  co 
lected. 

PROVISIONS  OF  NEW  STATUTE 

In  order  more  effectively  to  administer  the  solici 
tations  statute  the  1947  General  Assembly  re-wroj 
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tie  law,  clarifying  its  scope,  centralizing  administra- 
lon  in  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  and  lib- 
ralizing  the  method  of  identification  of  the  agent 
oliciting  for  the  organization.  The  new  law  became 
ffective  July  1 and  its  main  features  are  as  follows : 

(1)  No  person  or  organization,  with  certain  ex- 
eptions,  may  solicit  for  charitable  purposes  from 
le  public  either  by  mail  or  through  personal  solid- 
ation  without  a license  from  the  State  Board  of 
'ublic  Welfare. 

(2)  Offering  merchandise,  periodicals,  or  enter- 
ainment  for  sale  will  not  exempt  a person  or  organ- 
nation  from  provisions  of  the  law. 

(3)  No  person  may  solicit  or  collect  contributions 
dthout  having  with  him  at  all  times  a written 
uthorization  to  solicit  which  must  be  shown  to  any 
erson  on  request. 

(4)  Certain  individuals  may  be  licensed  to  solicit 
ar  their  own  support  upon  proper  investigation  of 
16  circumstances  of  their  individual  cases. 

(5)  Any  person  or  organization  wishing  to  secure 
license  must  file  a written  application  with  the 

tate  Board  of  Public  Welfare  setting  forth  proof 
f the  worthiness  of  the  cause,  the  need  for  public 
limitation,  proposed  use  of  funds,  and  a certified 
nancial  report  of  the  organization’s  activities  for  a 
seal  period  determined  by  the  State  Board  of  Public 
/elf  are. 

(6)  Violation  of  the  statute  subjects  an  organiza- 
on  to  a fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000  and  an  individ- 
al  to  punishment  as  for  a misdemeanor. 

(7)  Conversion  or  misapplication  of  any  funds  from 
le  purpose  set  out  in  the  application  for  license  sub- 
lets a person  or  organization  to  punishment  as  for 
felony  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

(8)  The  only  exemptions  are  churches,  religious, 
faternal  or  patriotic  organizations,  schools,  colleges 
r civic  clubs  located  in  North  Carolina  with 
leir  appeal  confined  entirely  to  the  membership  or 
rganizations  confining  their  appeal  entirely  within 
le  county  in  which  such  organizations  are  located 
nd  operate.  Appeal  by  any  church  for  mainten- 
nce  of  the  church  and  its  established  organization 
r for  the  support  of  its  clergy  is  exempt. 

I 9.  The  law  applies  to  solicitations  “for  any  char- 
j;able,  benevolent,  health  educational,  religious,  pa- 
jfiotic  or  other  similar  public  cause  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  relieving  suffering  of  animals.” 

5 The  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  pointed  out  that, 
i evaluating  the  programs  of  the  national  and  foreign 
rganizations,  it  bases  its  decision  not  only  on  data 
1 resented  by  the  agency  in  its  application,  but  also 
n information  secured  from  two  national  accredit- 
ig  organizations.  For  organizations  located  in 
jther  states,  it  seeks  the  advice  and  recommendation 
f the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  of  the 
espective  state. 

I The  national  goal  approved  by  the  accrediting 
gencies  is  accepted  by  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Telfare  as  a legitimate  goal  on  the  basis  of  which 
he  goal  for  the  State  of  North  Carolina  is  esti- 
lated. 


In  the  state  war  fund  drives  of  World  War  II, 
North  Carolina’s  share  of  the  national  goals  was 
1.55  per  cent.  This  per  cent  was  determined  upon 
the  basis  of  North  Carolina’s  population  and  wealth 
in  relation  to  the  total  population  and  wealth  of  the 
United  States.  At  present,  the  State  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  is  using  this  same  percentage  in  esti- 
mating what  is  a fair  percentage  for  the  citizens  of 
North  Carolina  to  be  expected  to  contribute  to  the 
national  goal  of  any  foreign  or  national  organization. 

Under  the  new  law  effective  July  1,  the  73  agen- 
cies already  licensed  were  subject  to  re-license  as 
no  license  period  may  extend  beyond  one  year.  The 
status  of  39  additional  organizations  is  pending.  Any 
citizen  may  secure  information  regarding  the  status 
of  any  out-of-county  organization  which  is  soliciting 
for  a charitable,  educational,  health,  or  patriotic 
program  by  checking  with  any  one  of  the  following 
local  officials:  county  superintendent  of  public  wel- 
fare, executive  secretary  of  community  chest,  mayor 
of  incorporated  town  or  city,  secretary  of  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  secretary  of  Merchant’s  Association, 
secretary  of  Jewish  Welfare  Federation. 

These  local  officials  work  closely  with  the  State 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  in  this  program  and  each 
month  are  furnished  routine  form  letters  by  the 
Board’s  Fund-raising  Projects  service  giving  the 
status  of  organizations  which  have  filed  applications 
for  licenses  during  the  month.  In  addition  to  organ- 
izations securing  licenses  to  operate  on  a state-wide 
or  district  basis  it  is  also  necessary  for  them  to  se- 
cure a local  permit  from  the  mayor  in  many  of  the 
larger  cities  of  the  state. 


INDIVIDUALS  MUST  BE  LICENSED  TO 
SOLICIT  FUNDS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

“Mister,  can  you  spare  a dime”?  Maybe  you  can 
but  before  passing  it  over  ask  to  see  the  beggar’s 
license.  Some  people  make  a living  by  begging 
rather  than  take  up  a trade  that  will  pay  them  a 
living  wage,  and  it  is  those  people  toward  whom 
North  Carolina’s  new  solicitation’s  license  law  is 
aimed. 

During  the  last  few  months  a survey  of  individuals 
soliciting  alms  for  a livelihood  has  been  conducted  in 
the  major  cities  of  North  Carolina  by  a state  com- 
mittee in  cooperation  with  county  committees  set  up 
to  study  the  situation. 

While  a detailed  report  will  be  released  to  the 
public  later,  a summary  of  information  gained  by 
the  survey  brings  out  the  following  points : 

1.  Transient  or  out-of-county  solicitors  are  four 
times  as  numerous  as  beggars  residing  in  a com- 
munity. 

2.  More  than  one-third  of  the  transient  solicitors 
do  not  live  in  North  Carolina. 

3.  Ninety-three  per  cent  of  solicitors  are  men. 

4.  The  average  weekly  income  reported  by  the 
solicitors  is  between  $15  and  $25  although  one  man 
stated  that  his  begging  operations  netted  an  average 
of  about  $15  a day. 

5.  Many  beggars  have  refused  Social  Security 
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benefits  on  the  grounds  that  they  can  make  more 
money  by  begging  than  by  following  a legitimate 
trade  for  which  they  have  been  or  will  be  trained. 

6.  There  are  several  outstanding  cases  where  men 
estimate  they  need  an  income  of  $4,000  a year  and 
they  use  their  blindness  or  crippled  condition  to  ap- 
peal to  the  public  to  secure  funds  to  this  amount. 

One  blind  man  owns  a good  farm  in  one  of  the 
western  counties  where  he  is  regarded  by  his  fellow 
citizens  as  “worth  more  money  than  I am”.  Since  he 
is  well  known  in  his  home  community,  he  does  not 
ply  his  trade  of  begging  there  but  travels  into  other 
counties  and  in  the  winter  is  said  to  go  to  Florida 
and  other  southern  resorts.  He  has  steadfastly  re- 
fused all  offers  of  vocational  training  and  aid  to  the 
blind. 

Another  outstanding  case  is  that  of  a crippled 
man,  a citizen  of  another  state,  who  receives  Social 
Security  benefits  in  his  home  state,  and,  in  addition, 
was  aided  by  fellow  citizens  of  his  home  community 
through  a special  fund.  Coming  to  North  Carolina 
on  a prolonged  visit,  he  attempted  to  solicit  alms 
from  citizens  here.  Some  of  the  solicitors  interview- 
ed by  the  county  committees  in  the  survey  were  indi- 
viduals with  apparent  personality  difficulties  who 
rejected  not  only  their  families  but  society  and  felt 
that  society  owed  them  a living.  Although  quite  aged 
they  preferred  to  roam  about  rather  than  to  settle 
down  in  any  community. 

The  survey  was  conducted  by  the  local  committees 
under  direction  of  the  state  committee  composed  of 
the  following:  Mayor  Graham  H.  Andrews,  Raleigh; 
H.  A.  Wood,  executive  secretary,  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  Raleigh;  R.  M.  Cooksey,  city  manager 
of  Thomasville;  James  W.  Butler,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  N.  C.  State  Association  of  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Executives,  Goldsboro ; J.  Leroy  Allen  for 
the  N.  C.  Merchants  Association,  Raleigh ; Clara  Mae 
Ellis,  superintendent  of  public  welfare,  Henderson; 
E.  L.  Hauser,  superintendent  of  public  welfare,  Fay- 
etteville; Gorman  Mattison,  president  N.  C.  Com- 
munity Chest  Executives,  Winston-Salem;  James  T. 
Barnes,  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh;  J.  M. 
Vestal,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Deaf,  State  De- 
partment of  Labor,  Raleigh;  Dr.  Ellen  Winston, 
State  commissioner  of  public  welfare,  Raleigh;  and 
Lily  E.  Mitchell,  secretary,  and  director  of  fund- 
raising projects  for  the  State  Board  of  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

Beggars  follow  seasonal  interests  of  strawberry 
markets,  tobacco  markets,  and  tourist  trade,  par- 
ticularly in  North  Carolina.  During  the  fall  and 
spring  North  Carolina  also  has  the  problem  of  deal- 
ing with  the  solicitor  who  has  spent  the  summer  in 
the  north  and  is  going  to  Florida  for  the  winter  or 
vice  versa.  The  communities  on  the  main  lines  of 
travel  between  the  north  and  south,  of  course,  have 
the  most  contact  with  this  group  of  solicitors. 

About  one-half  the  North  Carolina  counties  are 
making  permanent  the  .services  developed  with  the 
survey,  with  city  officials  referring  all  solicitors  to 
the  county  departments  of  public  welfare  who  ad- 
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vise  them  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  regulating 
the  solicitation  and  the  benefits  of  Social  Security 
programs  which  are  available  to  them. 

The  individual  is  promptly  referred  to  the  State 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  which  has  developed  a cen- 
tral registry  of  solicitors.  With  this  local  commun- 
ity and  state-wide  clearance  of  solicitors,  every  citi- 
zen has  the  advantage  of  resources  which  will  enable 
him  to  know  whether  or  not  the  soliciting  individual 
has  met  the  provisions  of  the  law  in  case  he  cannoti 
present  a license. 

While  licensing  of  individuals  who  seek  to  make  aj 
living  by  begging  first  began  in  North  Carolina  ini 
1939,  the  original  law  was  strengthened  by  the  1947 
General  Assembly  and  the  new  act  became  effective 
July  1.  The  law  now  provides  that  an  individual 
engaging  in  the  business  of  soliciting  alms  for  his 
livelihood  or  for  the  livelihood  of  another  individual 
through  door  to  door  solicitations  or  upon  the  streets 
or  highways  must  be  licensed.  In  filing  application 
for  license  the  individual  must  set  forth  the  reason 
why  public  solicitation  is  considered  a necessary 
means  to  obtain  a livelihood  rather  than  the  pursuit 
of  a legitimate  trade  or  acceptance  of  benefits  pro- 
vided through  government  Social  Security  programs. 
The  license,  when  issued,  must  be  carried  by  the 
solicitor  at  all  times  and  shown  upon  request. 

Public  welfare  officials  pointed  out  this  week  that 
modern  society  through  the  Social  Security  programs 
has  established  a sounder,  more  constructive  method! 
of  helping  needy  persons  than  by  the  casual  dona-1 
tions  of  kind-hearted  passersby. 

The  Social  Security  programs,  officials  stated,; 
have  given  special  emphasis  to  aid  for  the  blind,  the 
aged,  and  dependent  children,  and  provide  vocational 
training  for  individuals  handicapped  by  some  phy-; 
sical  disability. 

The  crippled  beggar  on  the  drug  store  corner  with 
his  tin  cup  and  supply  of  pencils  no  longer  can  impose 
himself  upon  the  public  rather  than  work  at  some 
trade.  The  law  specifically  states  that  “the  carrying1 
of  merchandise  by  the  individual  soliciting  alms  oi 
begging  charity  shall  not  exempt  the  individual  sc 
begging”  from  the  necessity  of  being  licensed. 

The  state  committee  in  its  survey  of  persons  solic- 
iting alms  for  a living  urged  that  every  citizen  refei 
beggars  to  the  county  department  of  public  welfare 
for  assistance  provided  by  Federal,  State  and  loca 
funds  for  which  they  might  be  eligible. 

“With  the  various  programs  of  vocational  rehabil- 
itation and  public  assistance  benefits,”  the  committee 
stated,  “there  seems  little  or  no  social  justification 
for  an  individual  to  resort  to  begging  as  a means  oil 
livelihood.  Everyone  should  refuse  to  aid  any  per  i 
son  who  cannot  present  a license  to  conduct  hi.1 
soliciting  activities.” 


At  the  request  of  Katharine  F.  Lenroot,  Chief 
U.  S.  Children’s  Bureau,  Dr.  Ellen  Winston,  Com 
missioner  of  Public  Welfare,  is  serving  as  a membef 
of  a committee  of  five  persons  to  make  preliminary 
plans  for  the  1950  White  House  Conference  on  Chil 
dren. 
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ADEQUATE  SOCIAL  RESOURCES:  A 
CHALLENGE  TO  EVERY  COMMUNITY 

Honorable  Clyde  R.  Hoey,  United  States  Senator 
SUMMARY 

We  should  develop  a more  acute  community  con- 
science in  regard  to  public  welfare.  Great  progress 
has  been  made  in  recent  years  in  organized  activity 
in  behalf  of  the  under-privileged,  the  old  and  the 
infirm,  dependent  children  and  the  blind.  Social 
security  benefits  have  aided  materially  in  improving 
the  condition  and  ministering  to  the  wants  of  a large 
group  of  people  who  seriously  needed  this  assistance. 

But  public  welfare 
is  much  broader  than 
merely  aiding  the 
needy  by  temporary 
gifts  as  bounty.  It 
must  serve  the  con- 
structive purpose  of 
rehabilitation.  It  is 
not  enough  to  supply 
food  and  raiment  for 
the  day,  but  welfare 
service  must  be  in- 
strumental in  bring- 
ing to  those  to  whom 
it  ministers  the  hope 
of  permanent  resto- 
ration and  self-help, 
so  that  they  may  look 
forward  to  a tomor- 
row of  self-support 
and  self-reliance. 

Our  whole  horizon 
of  public  service  has 
been  broadened.  We  now  recognize  the  public  obli- 
gation of  providing  educational  opportunities  for 
all  of  the  children  of  the  State  and  facilities  for 
training  and  equipping  them  for  the  duties  of  life. 
We  know  that  they  are  entitled  to  a fair  chance, 
and  for  the  opportunity  to  serve  intelligently  and 
efficiently  and  we  cannot  discharge  our  responsibil- 
ity until  we  have  provided  abundantly  for  them. 

We  recognize  that  it  is  the  obligation  of  mature 
men  and  women  to  work  and  produce.  They  must 
bear  the  burden  of  our  economy  and  maintain  the 
earning  power  of  the  nation.  It  is  theirs  to  assume 
the  responsibility  of  providing  for  the  increasing 
demands  of  a high  civilization. 

(Continued  on  page  2,  column  1) 

The  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  takes  pleasure 
in  making  available  through  this  issue  of  PUBLIC 
WELFARE  NEWS  papers  presented  at  the  Twenty- 
Eighth  Annual  Public  Welfare  Institute,  Raleigh, 
N.  C.,  October  21-22,  19U7. 


ROLE  OF  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 
IN  COMMUNITY  SERVICES 

Jane  Hoey,  Director,  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance 
Social  Security  Administration 

First  of  all  I think  we  have  to  consider  what  we 
mean  by  the  community.  The  community  is  the 
area  where  we  have  our  social  contacts.  Sometimes 
we  lose  sight  of  the  rest  of  the  community  and  think 
only  of  our  neighborhood.  It  seems  to  me  that  today 
we  cannot  look  just  at  the  neighborhood  in  which 
we  live  or  the  county  or  the  city : we  have  to  look  at 
the  State  and  the  Nation.  Certainly  we  have  com- 
mon problems  and  ob- 
jectives in  the  world 
and  we  have  to  work 
jointly  to  solve  these 
problems  and  attain 
these  objectives. 

We  have  to  say  to 
ourselves  — “what  is 
it  we  want  for  our- 
selves, our  families 
and  our  friends”  — 
that  is  what  do  we 
want  for  everybody 
else.  We  would  like 
to  see  good  health  for 
all  people,  opportun- 
ity for  education,  op- 
portunity for  cultur- 
al development,  and 
for  spiritual  develop- 
ment. We  would  like 
to  have  decent  hous- 
ing. We  certainly 
want  an  opportunity  for  work — work  that  will  add 
to  social  progress  and  that  is  satisfying.  And  so  we 
must  think  of  the  broader  community  and  all  the 
people  in  it  and  what  we  are  going  to  have  for  them. 
We  must  plan  so  that  whenever  any  emergency 
arises  we  have  the  provisions  with  which  to  meet 
that  emergency.  We  must  see  our  public  assistance 
program  as  a part  of  the  role  of  the  social  security 
system  in  each  and  every  community,  be  that  com- 
munity the  town,  county,  State  or  Nation. 

Mr.  Altmeyer  who  recently  returned  from  six 
months  in  Europe  has  said : 

“But  despite  the  destruction  that  you  find  all  about  you 
in  Europe,  it  is  inspiring  to  realize  that  all  countries  which 
are  attempting  to  establish  a democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment are  united  in  their  desire  to  build  or  expand  their 
social  security  programs.  All  countries  are  convinced  that 
a unified,  comprehensive  social  security  program  is  essen- 
tial to  the  democratic  way  of  life.  To  give  economic  and 
social  security  to  the  people  when  they  are  unemployed  or 
ill,  when  they  are  old,  or  the  wage  earner  of  a family  dies, 
(Continued  on  page  2,  column  2) 
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(SEN.  HOEY’S  SUMMARY,  Continued) 

Fortunately  we  have  come  to  regard  of  increasing 
importance  the  security  of  old  age.  The  provision 
made  for  old  age  assistance  and  the  various  social 
security  benefits  provided  for  workers  in  industry 
must  be  extended  to  confer  these  benefits  upon  many 
other  groups  who  are  not  covered  under  the  present 
law.  Especially  should  we  increase  the  monthly  pay- 
ments to  the  needy  old  people  of  our  State.  These 
payments  should  also  be  liberalized  so  as  to  include 
old  people  even  though  they  may  own  their  homes  or 
small  farms.  They  cannot  live  on  a home  alone,  and 
they  should  not  be  denied  assistance  in  their  old  age 
because  they  have  been  frugal  enough  to  have  ob- 
tained a home  of  their  own.  Our  present  average 
monthly  payments  to  those  over  65  years  of  age  who 
are  on  the  assistance  rolls  is  $18.05.  The  average 
for  the  nation  is  much  greater.  Some  of  the  States 
provide  over  fifty  dollars  per  month  for  their  old 
people  and  the  taxpayers  of  North  Carolina  help  to 
pay  the  government’s  one-half  of  this  sum,  while  the 
old  people  of  our  State  receive  about  one-third  of 
that  sum.  In  order  for  us  to  come  up  to  the  national 
average  the  State  and  the  counties  will  have  to  pro- 
vide additional  sums.  The  Federal  government 
stands  ready  to  match  the  funds  of  the  State  and 
county  up  to  sixty  dollars  per  month. 

The  help  for  dependent  children  is  just  as  impera- 
tive. Increases  should  be  provided  so  that  mothers 
left  with  young  children  without  any  means  of  sup- 
port may  be  adequately  provided  for,  and  the  chil- 
dren kept  in  the  home  and  saved  for  society  and  the 
State.  Government  can  render  no  greater  service 
than  ministering  to  childhood  and  giving  the  assist- 
ance necessary  to  enable  dependent  children  to  live 
and  have  a real  chance  in  life.  The  finest  products 
of  our  commonwealth  are  the  children. 

We  are  greatly  moved  by  the  want  and  suffering 
of  the  unfortunate  people  and  under-privileged  chil- 
dren throughout  the  world,  and  very  properly  so. 
It  is  to  our  credit  that  we  are  willing  to  provide  gen- 
erously for  them.  By  the  same  token  we  must  not 
overlook  the  need  at  home  and  fail  in  our  duty  to 
those  old  people  who  should  receive  adequate  assist- 
ance and  to  the  unfortunate  children  who  look  to  us 
for  the  means  of  livelihood.  Public  welfare  is  the 
concern  of  all  the  people  in  an  enlightened  State. 


(JANE  HOEY’S  REMARKS,  Continued) 

or  when  other  accident  or  catastrophe  strikes  a family  is 
one  of  the  major  cornerstones  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  new  life  that  is  being  rebuilt  in  Europe. 

“My  European  experience  made  me  proud  that  for  so 
many  years  I have  been  associated  with  the  building  o’  che 
social  security  program  in  this  country;  it  emphasized  what 
no  amount  of  study  and  training  could  do — the  international 
aspects  of  the  social  security  program.  Though  that  pro- 
gram develops  in  different  ways  in  different  countries,  as  it 
should  if  it  is  to  make  its  maximum  contribution  to  the 
security  of  the  people,  though  it  takes  different  legislative 
forms  in  response  to  constitutional  differences  and  the 
mores  of  the  country,  everywhere  the  social  security  pro- 
gram is  moving  in  the  direction  of  complete  coverage  of  the 
population  against  the  inevitable  risks  of  living — unem- 
ployment, old  age,  and  illness. 

“We,  too,  in  our  own  way  are  moving  toward  greater  co- 
ordination of  the  social  security  programs.  . . 

There  are  two  methods  of  providing  income  under 
our  social  security  program.  They  are  insurance 
and  public  assistance.  Insurance  is  based  on  pre- 
sumptive need,  since  most  people  when  major  haz- 
ards or  crises  arise  have  little  or  no  income.  There- 
fore it  is  designed  to  meet  common  needs  and  cir- 
cumstances of  large  numbers  of  individuals.  Public 
assistance  is  a complementary  or  residual  program. 

The  relative  place  of  public  assistance  in  the  social 
security  system  depends  upon  the  scope  and  ade- 
quacy of  the  insurance  program  and  other  measures 
designed  to  keep  people  from  becoming  needy,  such 
as  full  employment,  adequate  wages,  etc. 

Those  who  watch  the  increasing  number  of  people 
who  are  eligible  for  public  assistance  and  who  know 
that  even  in  time  of  full  wartime  production  some 
three  million  people  receive  assistance,  can  well  won- 
der whether  it  is  a residual  program.  We  also  won- 
der what  the  demands  upon  the  program  would  be 
should  there  be  a real  depression.  Because  the  pub- 
lic assistance  program  was  established  in  a period 
of  depression  when  people’s  resources  were  depleted 
and  because  it  takes  time  for  an  insurance  program 
to  develop,  we  had  expected  public  assistance  to  be 
large  during  the  early  years.  We  know  now  that 
one  of  the  answers  to  the  size  of  the  public  assistance 
program  is  the  extension  of  old  age  and  survivors 
insurance  to  agricultural  workers.  Until  this  is 
done,  States  largely  agricultural  in  character  will 
carry  an  increasing  responsibility  for  providing  pub- 
lic assistance. 

Recent  comparisons  show  that  there  are  in  about 
ten  States  more  people  receiving  old  age  benefits 
than  are  receiving  old  age  assistance.  In  five  States 
(California,  Delaware,  Nevada  which  has  no  Fed- 
eral-State program,  New  Jersey,  and  Ohio)  the  num- 
ber of  child  beneficiaries  exceeds  the  number  of  chil- 
dren receiving  aid  to  dependent  children.  For  the 
country  as  a whole,  there  are  over  one  million  chil- 
dren receiving  aid  to  dependent  children ; about  one- 
half  million  children  receiving  survivor’s  benefits ; 
two  and  one-fourth  million  people  receiving  old  age 
assistance ; and  about  one  and  one-fifth  million  aged 
persons  receiving  insurance  benefits. 

If  insurance  is  to  play  its  full  role  in  our  national 
system,  old  age  and  survivors  insurance  must  also 
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be  extended  to  domestic  workers,  the  self-employed, 
and  employees  of  non-profit  organizations. 

You  and  I who  carry  responsibility  for  helping  the 
public  assistance  program  find  its  logical  place  in  the 
social  security  system  have  responsibility  also  for 
telling  the  story  about  old  age  and  survivor’s  insur- 
ance. Not  only  should  we  create  an  understanding 
for  expansion  but  also  for  the  need  of  larger  bene- 
fits. At  the  end  of  1946,  the  average  monthly  insur- 
ance benefit  was : $24.90  for  a retired  male  worker ; 
$19.60  for  a retired  woman  worker;  $39.00  for  a 
retired  worker  and  his  wife;  $20.20  for  an  aged 
i widow;  $13.00  for  one  child  only;  $34.60  for  a wid- 
owed mother  and  one  child. 

It  is  not  intended  that  old  age  and  survivor’s  in- 
surance benefits  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  beneficiary 
to  enjoy  the  comforts  that  were  available  before  loss 
of  wages.  It  is  intended  only  to  be  enough  so  that 
when  taken  with  other  resources,  the  majority  of 
beneficiaries  do  not  have  to  seek  financial  aid.  To 
strengthen  the  insurance  program,  benefits  should 
be  increased,  and  persons  should  be  allowed  to  earn 
more  in  covered  employment  while  receiving  bene- 
fits. 

Public  assistance  staffs  have  responsibility  for 
interpreting  to  retired  workers  and  survivors  and 
the  public  that  insurance  benefits  are  first  and  pri- 
mary recourse  for  those  qualified  under  that  pro- 
gram. Public  assistance  has  been  and  will  be  called 
upon  to  supplement  inadequate  benefits.  This  is  the 
proper  public  assistance  role — just  as  public  assist- 
ance supplements  other  inadequate  resources  of 
needy  people. 

Other  possible  extensions  of  the  social  security 
system  will  influence  the  scope  and  character  of 
public  assistance.  In  using  public  assistance  I am 
including  general  assistance  as  well  as  the  present 
three  special  types.  The  establishment  of  tempo- 
rary disability  insurance  would  undoubtedly  affect 
need  for  general  assistance  more  than  the  three 
special  types.  The  establishment  of  a permanent 
disability  insurance  program  would  certainly  be  re- 
flected in  the  demands  made  upon  all  four  categories. 

The  establishment  of  any  type  of  national  or  State 
medical  care  program  or  an  insurance  program  to 
pay  the  cost  of  medical  care  will  cause  public  welfare 
agencies  to  consider  their  own  provisions  for  medi- 
cal care  in  relation  to  the  new  program.  All  I am 
concerned  about  is  that  people  when  they  are  ill  have 
an  income  to  maintain  themselves  and  their  families 
and  pay  for  medical  care  when  they  need  it.  Regard- 
less of  type  of  medical  plan,  public  assistance  must 
be  able  to  carry  residual  services.  If  sickness  insur- 
! ance,  compulsory  or  voluntary,  is  established  the 
public  assistance  agency  could  buy  in  for  recipients. 

To  summarize  the  role  of  public  assistance  in  every 
State,  it  must  be  a flexible  one  in  order  that  it  may 
| play  its  appropriate  part  in  this  Nation’s  social  se- 
; curity  program.  We  who  are  associated  with  the 
building  of  that  larger  program  need  to  work  toward 
a system  that  will  bring  maximum  economic  and 
i social  security  to  the  people  of  this  country — an  as- 


sured minimum  income  below  which  no  one  need 
fall. 

I think  there  is  no  disagreement  over  the  fact  that 
public  assistance  should  be  strengthened  though  we 
may  disagree  on  the  “how”.  Most  people  undoubt- 
edly agree  that  the  present  Federal-State  programs 
better  serve  the  needy  people  of  this  country  than 
the  earlier  programs.  Many  will  also  agree  that 
our  program  comes  nearer  to  fulfilling  its  share  of 
public  responsibility  than  it  did  in  the  first  years  of 
its  existence.  In  its  development  we  have  seen, 
among  other  things:  first,  fewer  restrictive  eligibil- 
ity requirements;  second,  greater  acceptance  of 
those  newer  concepts — the  right  to  assistance,  the 
money  payment,  the  right  to  a fair  hearing,  and  the 
protection  of  information  about  applicants  and  re- 
cipients; third,  the  assurance  that  comes  to  people 
who  know  that  a check  will  come  regularly  even 
though  inadequate  in  amount,  as  long  as  they  are 
eligible ; greater  public  acceptance  of  that  fact  which 
emerged  so  clearly  during  the  depression — financial 
dependency  is  a symptom  of  a breakdown  in  our 
economic  system — it  is  not  proof  of  personal  inade- 
quacy. We  recognize  that  cash  assistance  is  not 
appropriate  for  all  persons  in  need.  Some  applicants 
and  recipients,  like  other  people  in  the  community, 
may  need  guardians,  institutional  care,  etc.  In  mak- 
ing such  plans,  the  agency  should  consider  what  is 
best  for  this  person.  The  decision  should  not  be 
colored  by  the  fact  that  income  is  available  from  an 
assistance  agency  and  other  resources  are  lacking  or 
not  readily  accessible. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  an  increasing  body  of  well- 
defined  policies  and  instructions  to  staffs  to  the  end 
that  eligibility  requirements  are  more  uniformly 
applied,  payments  within  a State  to  individuals  in 
similar  circumstances  are  the  same,  and  public  wel- 
fare agencies  can  better  and  more  easily  account  to 
the  taxpayers  from  whom  revenues  to  support  the 
program  are  derived. 

One  major  step  to  strengthen  public  assistance  is 
Federal  financial  participation  in  general  assistance. 
Today  in  many  States  general  assistance  is  the  total 
responsibility  of  local  governments,  and  in  many 
others,  State  responsibility,  both  financial  and  ad- 
ministrative, is  small,  the  program  is  spotty,  uneven, 
and  limited.  There  is  a big  gap  in  both  national  and 
State  responsibility.  It  should  be  a part  of  our  Fed- 
eral-State assistance  programs  and  a part  of  our 
national  social  security  programs.  When  work  is 
plentiful,  the  large  number  of  those  receiving  this 
type  of  aid  are  the  temporarily  or  chronically  ill,  the 
mentally,  physically,  or  socially  handicapped.  Yet 
many,  including  legislators,  see  this  as  the  haven  for 
the  lazy  as  a substitute  for  employment. 

In  periods  of  curtailed  employment  many  families 
that  would  support  themselves  were  work  available 
will  be  helped  by  unemployment  insurance;  however, 
not  all  employees  are  covered  by  unemployment  in- 
surance and  those  that  are  sometimes  need  assistance 
during  the  waiting  period  and  following  the  cessa- 
tion of  benefits.  Moreover,  sometimes  inadequate 
employment  insurance  benefits  need  supplementing. 
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There  are  also  those  large  families  for  which  the 
regular  wages  are  just  not  sufficient  to  provide  even 
a minimum  standard  of  living.  In  some  countries 
such  situations  are  helped  by  childrens’  allowances. 
In  this  country,  that  responsibility  rests  on  the  gen- 
eral assistance  program. 

A flexible  public  assistance  program  will  either 
be  comprised  of  one  category  in  which  the  only  re- 
quirement will  be  need  or  a group  of  categories,  suf- 
ficiently broad  to  take  in  all  needy  people.  It  will 
meet  need  as  it  arises  and  will  encompass,  if  neces- 
sary because  of  our  general  economic  conditions,  the 
employables  as  well  as  those  not  in  labor  forces. 
Again,  this  is  not  to  say  that  public  assistance  is 
or  should  be  a substitute  for  jobs  or  for  insurance 
programs.  Moreover,  it  is  not  a program  that  re- 
moves from  relatives  all  responsibility  for  support 
and  care  when  they  can  without  great  denial  fulfill 
their  moral  obligations.  It  is  a program  that  will  help 
needy  people  wherever  they  live  in  this  country  by 
providing  financial  assistance,  whatever  the  cause 
of  financial  need. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  relationship  of  public  wel- 
fare programs  to  private  agencies.  In  the  past  12 
years,  private  agencies,  recognizing  the  growth  of 
governmental  activity  at  Federal,  State,  and  local 
levels,  especially  in  the  areas  of  assistance  and 
health,  have  had  to  re-examine  their  programs  of 
community  services  and  in  many  instances  redirect 
them.  Public  services  have  not  spelled  and  should 
not  and  will  not  spell  an  end  to  the  services  of  pri- 
vate agencies.  There  are  many  and  various  diffi- 
culties in  family  life  and  in  personal  and  social  ad- 
justments that  need  the  specialized  skills  and  inten- 
sive case  work  provided  by  private  agencies.  In 
addition,  there  is  need  for  the  exploration  of  and 
experimentation  in  treatment  of  social  problems. 

In  this  country,  a democracy,  the  people  decide 
through  laws,  appropriations,  and  private  contribu- 
tions what  services  they  wish  from  public  and  from 
private  agencies.  Some  people  prefer  to  support 
and  receive  certain  services  from  sectarian  or  other 
private  agencies. 

Public  agencies  have  by  law  the  responsibility  for 
providing  financial  assistance.  Private  agencies  in 
some  instances  continue  to  give  finanical  assistance 
because  it  is  a legitimate  part  of  their  other  services 
to  families,  or  our  public  programs  do  not  have  suf- 
ficient funds  to  support  all  needy  people,  and  be- 
cause by  eligibility  requirements  certain  people  are 
excluded  from  benefits.  We  are  grateful  that  the 
private  agencies  do  so  because  there  would  be  no 
other  way  for  some  to  have  the  necessities  of  life. 
But  in  all  fairness,  except  in  an  emergency  the  pri- 
vate agencies  should  not  have  to  pick  up  the  pieces 
because  the  public  agency  has  not  fulfilled  its  re- 
sponsibility. 

As  we  seek  to  strengthen  public  assistance  there 
is  need  for  more  joint  study  and  planning  and  thus 
for  better  coordination  of  public  and  private  serv- 
ices. To  do  this  means  that  the  role  of  public  assist- 
ance must  be  better  defined  and  we  must  decide  what 
welfare  services  can  and  should  be  provided  by  the 
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public  welfare  agencies  under  present  or  new  legisla- 
tion. 

The  crux  of  our  problem  in  determining  the  role 
of  public  assistance  is  that  of  adequate  support.  By 
1946  amendments,  since  extended  to  July  1950,  Con- 
gress recognized  increased  costs  of  living  and  limit- 
ed incomes  of  assistance  recipients.  Since  October, 
1946,  there  have  been  increased  loads  and  increases 
in  payments;  however,  the  advancing  costs  have 
undoubtedly  dissipated  any  advantages  that  increas- 
ed payments  brought. 

Recently,  we  were  talking  about  the  right  to  as- 
sistance and  how  little  it  can  mean  unless  the  needy! 
person  secures  enough  to  have  the  necessities  of  life,  i 
During  the  discussion,  a staff  member  asked  us  to 
look  at  our  national  legislation.  She  continued  by 
asking  us  to  assume  that  the  $40  maximums  on  old 
age  and  survivors  insurance  and  aid  to  the  blind 
enacted  by  Congress  in  1939  were  rough  measures 
of  the  cost  of  the  very  minimum  basic  essentials  for 
a needy  individual  rather  than  part  of  a definition 
of  the  extent  of  Federal  financial  participation. 
Utilizing  cost  of  living  data  for  August  1939  and 
June  1937  from  the  studies  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  it  would  necessitate  Federal  maximums  of 
$64  for  old  age  assistance  and  aid  to  the  blind  in 
order  to  maintain  the  same  “adequacy”.  This  figure 
of  $64  is  undoubtedly  conservative,  because  the  data 
utilized  was  derived  from  studies  of  the  cost  of  total 
goods  and  services  usually  bought  by  workers’  fami- 
lies in  large  cities.  For  these  workers  there  was  an 
increase  of  60  per  cent  in  the  period  August  1939 
to  June  1947.  The  goods  and  services  bought  by 
wage  earners  are  probably  more  inclusive  than 
those  bought  by  persons  who  can  have  only  the  bare 
essentials.  Therefore,  if  the  intent  of  the  Federal 
legislation  is  to  help  citizens  without  resources  se- 
cure the  minimum  necessities  and  if  by  a $40  maxi- 
mum the  Federal  Government  thought  it  was  carry- 
ing its  fair  share,  the  present  maximums  do  not 
come  as  near  fulfilling  the  national  responsibility 
as  the  1939  legislation. 

Whether  or  not  this  assumption  is  valid,  we  know 
that  the  goal  of  public  assistance — the  establishment! 
of  a minimum  of  money,  made  up  of  the  person’s  own 
resources  and  the  assistance  payment,  for  the  neces- 
sities of  living — is  not  being  attained  today.  Until 
there  is  adequate  support  for  these  programs,  and 
I am  talking  only  of  enough  money  to  buy  the  essen- 
tials, public  assistance  in  any  community  will  not 
fulfill  its  essential  role  and  the  right  to  assistance 
will  just  be  a nice,  meaningless  term. 

After  looking  at  your  subjects  for  discussion  I 
shall  merely  refer  to  the  welfare  services.  The  pro- 
vision of  assistance  to  recipients  is  a service.  While 
giving  this  service,  assistance  agencies  often  provide 
other  help,  either  as  a part  of  the  public  assistance 
program  or  under  another  program — information 
and  referral,  counselling  case  work  and  others.  We 
believe  that  the  Federal  Government  should  partici- 
pate in  the  cost  of  services  not  only  to  applicants  and 
recipients  but  to  other  persons  who  need  and  apply 
for  them.  These  might  include  homemaker  service, 
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j legal  aid,  etc.  To  do  this,  Federal  legislation  is 
needed. 

As  you  have  discussed,  there  is  need  not  only  for 
I closer  cooperation  between  all  welfare  agencies,  but 
| also  cooperation  with  business,  labor,  civic,  reli- 
gious and  legislative  groups.  We  need  also  in  many 
instances  to  coordinate  activities  of  lay  and  profes- 
sional groups  in  meeting  community  problems. 

The  public  assistance  programs  are  in  a strategic 
! position  because  they  are  present  in  every  locality 
in  this  country  and  are  linked  with  State  and  na- 
tional programs  and  agencies.  Local  public  welfare 
agencies  have,  therefore,  a great  responsibility  to 
make  the  community  aware  of  the  needs  and  to  plan 
for  the  necessary  services. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  can  never  again  be  isola- 
tionists. The  people  in  France  and  England  are 
frustrated  and  in  need  of  help.  We  have  to  maintain 
not  only  ourselves.  We  have  to  feel  a sense  of  re- 
sponsibility for  every  person  we  come  in  contact 
with.  We  are  one  in  this  world  now  and  we  have  to 
feel  this  responsibility.  We  want  people  to  have  a 
feeling  of  security.  It  is  our  job  to  see  that  not  only 
people  in  our  community,  our  State  and  Nation,  but 
all  over  the  world  are  provided  for  and  given  the 
necessities  that  make  for  good  living.  Let’s  try  to 
do  better ! 

• _ 

Community  Responsibility  For 
Developing  Adequate  Social  Resources 

Arthur  B.  Rivers,  Director 

South  Carolina  Department  of  Public  Welfare 


I am  happy  to  be  present  this  morning  and  to 
have  a part  in  this  28th  Annual  Institute  of  the 
North  Carolina  State  Board.  The  occasion  of  meet- 
ing with  you  affords  me  the  opportunity  to  congrat- 
ulate you  upon  the  outstanding  work  you  are  doing 
in  the  field  of  social  welfare. 

Anyone  who  is  realistically  concerned  about  ade- 
quate social  resources  must  agree  with  the  statement 
of  the  late  Woodrow  Wilson  that,  “The  best  form  of 

efficiency  is  the  spon- 
taneous co-operation 
of  a free  people.”  The 
best  type  of  social  ac- 
tivities are  those  that 
are  developed  through 
spontaneous  coopera- 
tion, and  it  is  only  on 
the  community  level, 
in  the  neighborhood, 
that  such  cooperation 
can  be  had.  Coopera- 
tion cannot  effective- 
ly function  in  under- 
taking to  carry  out 
a program  handed 
down  from  a larger 
and  more  heterogen- 
eous group,  without 
Arthur  B.  Rivers  consultation  with  and 


advice  from  those  who  must  put  it  into  practice  and 
become  responsible  for  its  operation.  When  that  is 
attempted  the  action  is  neither  spontaneous  nor  co- 
operative. It  is  to  some  extent  coercive  and  undem- 
ocratic, and  loses  much  of  the  enthusiasm  that  is 
generated  through  local  interest  when  local  people 
are  undertaking  to  solve  their  own  problems  as  they 
see  them  by  joining  forces  with  their  neighbors. 
The  larger  the  planning  unit,  the  less  effective  is  the 
work  undertaken  to  carry  out  a given  objective. 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  the  larger  plan- 
ning unit  has  a broader  view  and  a clearer  perspect- 
ive of  social  resources  in  general,  and  this,  com- 
bined with  experience  and  training,  makes  invalua- 
ble the  service  that  can  be  rendered  from  upper 
levels  of  social  action;  but  these  advantages  do  not 
outweigh  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  that  operate 
to  the  fullest  in  the  smaller  unit  where  individual 
results  from  locally  undertaken  activities  can  be 
seen,  and  in  turn  constantly  renew  the  enthusiasm 
of  those  carrying  out  their  own  plans. 

In  other  words,  while  social  resources  may  be 
developed  and  promoted  along  broad  lines  and  by 
extensive  organizations,  their  best  and  most  effective 
development  is  realized  only  when  the  broader  activ- 
ities rest  upon  the  fundamental  of  community  initia- 
tive and  support. 

What  resources  then,  have  we — all  of  us  together 
— for  developing  social  welfare  that  is  realistic, 
democratic  in  method,  and  effective  in  results?  How 
can  we,  each  in  our  own  community,  work  best  as 
links  in  developing  adequate  social  resources?  This 
is  the  fundamental  question  I should  like  to  consider 
with  you  here  this  morning.  By  way  of  partial 
answer  to  that  question,  I shall  make  three  proposals, 
or  suggestions,  for  your  consideration. 

1.  We  Must  Develop  Social  Welfare  Based  Squarely 
Upon  Community  Needs. 

In  recent  years  we  have  learned  the  necessity  of 
individualizing  the  community;  to  investigate  and 
set  down  accurately  the  facts  that  will  guide  us  in 
developing  a method  of  treatment.  No  two  commun- 
ities are  alike.  Therefore,  no  set  formula  for  organ- 
izing community  forces  can  be  developed  but  this 
must  be  left  to  the  initiative  and  ingenuity  of  each 
of  you.  In  this  atomic  age  we  must  give  serious  at- 
tention to  the  nurture  of  the  smaller  units  of  society 
— the  family  and  the  neighborhood.  Our  thinking- 
must  be  clear  and  it  must  be  broad. 

Active  citizen  participation  in  community  plan- 
ning is  essential.  We  must  not  restrict  our  vision. 
Too  often  we  find  the  planning  has  been  done  for 
the  people  of  the  community  and  too  little  in  coopera- 
tion with  them.  If  democracy  is  to  be  an  actuality, 
and  the  spontaneous  cooperation  of  a free  people 
prevail,  then  the  layman  and  the  professional  must 
work  and  plan  together.  This  can  be  accomplished 
through  local  planning  groups  made  up  of  individual 
citizens  or  community  councils  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  interested  organizations  and  of  indi- 
vidual citizens. 
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In  recent  years  we  have  witnessed  an  increasing 
tendency  of  centralization  of  decision-making  on  the 
State  and  Federal  level.  The  experiences  through 
which  we  have  just  gone  have  made  it  clear  that  our 
civilization  is  founded  upon  a stable  community  life. 
No  longer  can  we  take  the  high  road  of  leaving  the 
decision-making  and  the  meeting  of  need  to  State 
and  Federal  groups,  but  we  must  take  the  low  road 
of  community  responsibility  for  developing  adequate 
social  resources  if  we  are  to  keep  our  economy  and 
entire  society  geared  properly  and  running  smoothly 
without  losing  the  democracy  of  which  we  are  so 
proud.  The  old  method  of  planning  from  the  top 
down  will  no  longer  suffice  in  this  new  age. 

Cal  Farley,  a businessman  of  Amarillo,  Texas,  pro- 
vided meals  and  shoes  to  half-starved  boys  the  police 
were  constantly  bringing  to  his  office,  and  decided 
that  these  boys  needed  a place  in  the  country,  with 
good  food  and  fresh  air.  He  induced  the  owner  of 
an  abandoned  ranch  to  let  him  have  120  acres  of 
land,  including  a ghost-town  on  the  prairie,  and 
fitted  it  up  as  a ranch  for  the  kind  of  boys  he  had 
been  supplying  with  food  and  clothing.  Thus,  began 
Boys  Ranch,  an  institution  that  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  juvenile  authorities  all  over  the  country 
and  has  recently  been  made  the  scene  and  subject 
of  a Hollywood  picture. 

But  the  feature  of  the  project  that  is  of  special 
interest  for  our  present  discussion  is  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  built  and  is  being  maintained  without 
public  solicitation.  Contributions  have  been  made 
by  local  businessmen  and  civic  clubs,  and  Boys’ 
Ranch  is  described  by  an  out-of-state  reporter  as  “a 
heart-warming  demonstration  of  the  spontaneous 
generosity  of  a community.”  “There  could  be  a Boys’ 
Ranch  in  every  large  community  in  the  United 
States,”  Cal  Farley  says,  “but  it’s  got  to  grow  out 
of  the  community  itself.” 

No,  the  old  method  of  planning  will  not  do  today. 
The  imperative  necessity  of  our  time  is  to  awaken 
the  community  to  its  responsibility  for  developing 
its  social  resources.  We  must  teach  people  that 
social  resources  are  the  responsibility  of  the  com- 
munity and  get  them  to  act  upon  that  conviction. 
People  must  comprehend  the  essential  nature  of 
community  needs,  must  realize  that  many  of  the 
social  problems  prevail  because  existing  resources 
have  not  been  developed.  People  must  also  become 
inflamed  with  the  burning  belief  that  the  responsi- 
bility and  opportunity  of  meeting  social  need  is  the 
community’s.  Unless  our  communities  can  be  mo- 
tivated to  develop  adequate  social  resources,  our 
social  welfare  program  will  continue  only  partially  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  people. 

We  have  come  a long  way  in  the  past  few  years. 
Yes,  much  progress  has  been  made  but  there  is  still 
a long  way  to  go  in  creating  a better  balance  between 
our  social  needs  and  social  resources. 

2.  What  Are  the  Raiv  Materials  Available  for  Ful- 
filling Community  Responsibility  in  Developing 
Adequate  Social  Resources? 

The  first  and  most  important  element  is  the  citizen 
himself.  The  citizen’s  interest  in  community  prob- 


lems and  the  desire  to  develop  resources  to  meet 
these  problems  has  increased.  In  many  areas  this 
interest  has  been  spontaneous  and  unassisted;  in 
others  it  has  resulted  from  continuous  interpreta- 
tion of  the  program  carried  on  by  community  lead- 
ers. The  significance  of  this  fact  is  that  it  provides 
one  of  the  most  important  means  for  securing  social 
action. 

We  must  appreciate  the  fact  that  citizens  have  a 
very  active  and  positive  part  in  developing  commun- 
ity responsibility,  and  in  order  to  take  this  part  and 
be  a useful  force  in  the  community,  they  must  act 
through  organized  groups.  Such  groups  are  neces- 
sary and  must  be  so  constituted  as  to  personnel  that 
they  will  command  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
entire  community. 

At  this  point  a study  of  facts  about  the  community 
and  its  needs  and  resources  must  be  made.  Health 
and  welfare  problems  are  problems  of  the  commun- 
ity. The  community  is  obligated  to  develop  resources 
which  build  health,  develop  character  and  good  citi- 
zenship, and  promote  sound  adjustment  of  individ- 
uals to  society. 

Local  government  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  handle 
this  matter  of  developing  adequate  social  resources, 
for  government  is  only  one  of  the  organized  bodies 
through  which  citizens  act.  All  agencies  and  groups, 
public  and  private,  interested  in  government,  edu- 
cation, health,  recreation,  civic,  church  and  social 
welfare  must  unite  in  the  local  community  if  certain 
basic  services  and  facilities  are  made  available.  We 
have  shown  to  the  world  our  military  and  industrial 
power.  We  must  now  show  our  own  people  that  we 
can  be  equally  as  effective  in  developing  social  re- 
sources as  we  were  in  marshaling  resources  to  over- 
come the  dictatorships. 

The  raw  materials  are  available  in  every  neigh- 
borhood and  only  await  action  of  the  community  to 
develop  them.  For  instance,  there  are  many  homes 
that  can  be  made  available  for  the  care  of  children 
only  if  the  community  assumes  its  responsibility  in 
developing  this  resource. 

True  community  responsibility  must  be  grounded 
in  extensive,  guided,  first-hand  experience  with  sig- 
nificant neighborhood  affairs.  When  citizens  active- 
ly study  and  participate  in  constructive  community 
programs,  both  they  and  the  community  benefit 
accordingly. 

Neighborhoods  can  become  living  symbols  of  what 
a community  can  do  when  aroused  to  its  responsi- 
bility in  developing  social  resources.  This  was  so 
clearly  demonstrated  last  year  in  Detroit  when  an 
alert  young  school  counselor  had  relayed  to  him  a 
student’s  question  about  the  lack  of  recreational 
facilities  in  his  neighborhood.  Guided  by  the  coun- 
selor, the  group  first  asked  the  people  what  they 
wanted  and  came  up  with  a surprising  report;  they 
found  that  the  people  weren’t  greatly  concerned 
about  recreation — what  they  really  wanted  was  a 
neighborhood  clean-up.  The  Mayor,  Health  Commis- 
sioner, and  other  city  officials  were  invited  to  a 
neighborhood  meeting  in  the  school  auditorium  at- 
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tended  by  1,500  neighbors  who  were  not  timid  in 
saying  what  they  wanted.  The  boys  and  girls  asked 
lucid  and  at  times  embarrassing  questions.  As  a 
result,  the  officials  were  anxious  to  cooperate.  The 
city  moved  its  crews  in.  These  youthful  crusaders 
not  only  pressed  for  civic  cleanliness,  they  contribut- 
ed to  it  with  their  own  hands.  “In  this  community 
Detroit  has  a gold  mine  of  future  civic  leadership.’ 
They  know  the  value  of  community  responsibility  in 
developing  adequate  social  resources. 

Youth  is  a vital  element  in  developing  social  re- 
sources. They  want  to  work  with  you  in  solving 
community  problems.  We  must  not  forget  how  the 
Axis  nations  used  youthful  energies  and  rallied  them 
to  their  purpose,  while  we  push  them  aside  until  such 
time  as  we  feel  they  are  old  enough  to  work  on 
projects  affecting  the  community  welfare.  If  the 
: community  is  to  fulfill  its  responsibility  in  develop- 
ing adequate  social  resources,  then  every  citizen, 
youth  and  adult,  every  agency,  public  and  private, 
must  cooperate  in  developing  community  action.  In 
many  instances  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare 
initiates  such  action,  but  it  cannot  be  successful  in 
doing  the  job  alone. 

3.  The  Developing  of  Social  Resources  is  a Commun- 
ity-Wide Responsibility  Which  Cannot  be  Dele- 
gated to  the  Social  Welfare  Department  Alone. 

The  fundamental  principle  underlying  all  pro- 
grams of  social  welfare  is  the  community’s  responsi- 
I bility  to  meet  the  basic  needs  of  all  its  people  regard- 
less of  economic  status,  race  or  creed.  The  demo- 
; cratic  problem  in  social  welfare  is  the  problem  of 
building  a community  within  which  citizens  grow 
up  to  be  democratic,  intelligent,  tolerant,  and  eager 
to  share  in  the  community’s  responsibility  to  develop 
adequate  social  resources.  A department  of  social 
welfare  cannot  produce  this  result;  only  a commun- 
ity can  do  so. 

The  problem  of  making  a community  wholesome, 
decent,  social  in  its  best  sense,  of  developing  its 
many  resources  for  meeting  social  needs,  is  a prob- 
lem to  be  met  through  shared  cooperation  of  citizens 
and  agencies  working  together  on  neighborhood 
projects.  Only  through  this  cooperation  can  we 
build  a better  community  life  and  at  the  same  time 
educate  our  people  in  community  responsibility  for 
the  common  welfare.  The  social  agency  alone  can- 
not do  the  job,  but  the  agency  working  in  close 
cooperation  with  all  other  community  groups  can 
do  the  job.  The  question  is : Can  the  social  agency 
and  the  community  actually  coordinate  their  efforts? 

During  the  recent  war,  communities  and  agencies 
learned  to  work  together  as  they  never  had  before. 
That  cooperation  must  be  maintained  and  increased 
or  social  welfare  will  fail  its  responsibility  to  the 
community.  It  is  now  clear  that  effective  social 
welfare  must  be  centered  in  the  responsibility  of  the 
I community  for  developing  adequate  social  resources 
to  meet  life’s  needs  and  problems,  and  this  requires 
cooperative  social  planning  on  the  part  of  churches, 
police  officials,  courts,  service  clubs,  veterans  organ- 
izations, womens  clubs,  professional  groups,  and 


social  agencies  together.  Forestalling  juvenile  de- 
linquency, improving  standards  of  living,  developing 
adequate  foster  homes  for  children,  providing  recrea- 
tional opportunities  for  young  people,  providing 
adequate  care  for  the  aged  and  chronically  ill,  re- 
ducing racial  conflict — these  are  all  social  problems 
which  neither  social  welfare  agencies  nor  any  other 
group  or  agency  working  alone  can  successfully 
solve.  In  many  communities,  however,  much  suc- 
cess has  been  achieved  when  the  whole  community’s 
responsibility  for  developing  adequate  social  re- 
sources has  been  recognized,  and  when  welfare  de- 
partments and  community  groups  have  really  co- 
ordinated their  efforts  in  social  action. 

Unless  community  programs  at  all  times  reflect 
community  needs  and  are  intelligently  interpreted 
to  the  public,  social  welfare  will  fail  its  basic  func- 
tion no  matter  how  smooth  the  program  operates. 
Lanes  must  be  constructed  between  agency  and  com- 
munity— two-way  lanes  on  which  professional  work- 
ers and  laymen  alike  may  study  and  serve  the  com- 
munity by  bringing  the  community  into  the  agency 
and  by  taking  the  agency  into  the  community.  Our 
citizens  must  be  led  to  study  social  needs,  to  partici- 
pate actively  in  developing  social  resources,  and  to 
work  with  agencies  to  improve  community  relation- 
ships. Let  them  come  and  see  how  you  run  your 
welfare  agency,  your  institution,  your  clinic!  Invite 
them  to  talk  to  you  about  your  program,  your  needs, 
and  resources  to  meet  those  needs ! You  are  the  men 
and  women  who  not  only  see  what  needs  to  be  done, 
but  you  know  how  to  do  it — it  is  an  obligation  for 
you  to  assume  leadership.  You  must  accept  the  chal- 
lenge ! 

• 

Organized  Groups  Can  Help  in 
Providing  Social  Resources 

Caroline  Wagner,  Executive  Secretary 
Winston-Salem  Community  Council 

The  present  century  is  certainly  an  age  of  organ- 
izations (plural),  if  not  of  organization  (singular). 
Think  of  almost  any  subject  at  all,  and  the  chances 
are  ten  to  one  there  is  an  organization  to  promote 
or  study  it.  It  looks  as  if  every  time  several  people 
discover  a common  interest,  they  proceed  to  form 
an  association,  council  or  society,  elect  officers  and 
go  out  after  memberships.  Most  of  us  can’t  even 
remember  offhand  to  how  many  such  organizations 
we  belong  and  pay  $1  to  $5  per  year. 

Some  of  these  organizations  are  strong,  others 
weak.  But  together  they  are  so  much  a part  of  the 
fabric  of  modern  society  that  they  inevitably  play 
an  important  role  in  social  developments. 

In  this  discussion  today  I am  going  to  limit  myself 
to  groups  of  a rather  general  nature,  omitting  those 
with  a single,  highly  specialized  objective.  By  or- 
ganized groups,  therefore,  I assume  we  mean  men 
and  women’s  civic  clubs  (Rotary,  Kiwanis,  Lions, 
Altrusa,  Pilot)  ; fraternal  orders  such  as  the  Masons 
and  Elks ; Veterans  organizations  like  the  American 
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Legion;  PTA’s;  Junior  Leagues;  American  Associa- 
tion of  University  Women,  Council  of  Jewish  Wo- 
men; Federation  of  Woman’s  Clubs,  etc.,  etc.  Even 
from  such  a sketchy  and  incomplete  list  it  is  obvious 
that  the  membership  of  such  groups  provides  a good 
cross  section  of  any  community  and  that  they  take 
in  or  touch  most  of  our  responsible  citizens  and  their 
families. 

Though  differing  widely  in  organization  and  in 
auspices,  they  have  at  least  one  common  character- 
istic; all  are  pledged  to  work  for  civic  betterment 
and/or  humanitarian  service.  In  other  words,  they 
are — or  should  be — the  natural  allies  of  those  of  us 
who  are  engaged  in  welfare,  health  or  recreation 
service,  public  or  private.  And  since  they  represent 
a far  larger  and  more  diversified  group  than  our 
welfare  boards,  recreation  commissions  and  private 
social  agency  directorates,  they  should  be  able  to 
help  us  in  many  ways. 

First,  I’d  like  to  review  what  those  ways  are  and 
then  discuss  some  of  the  reasons  why  cooperation 
between  our  agencies  and  these  groups  is  not  always 
what  it  should  be. 

What  Organized  Groups  Can  Do 
Towards  Providing  Social  Resources 

1.  Interpretation.  In  the  first  place,  such  groups 
are  an  ideal  channel  for  interpretation  of  and  educa- 
tion about  community  needs  and  services.  Consid- 
ering how  little  the  general  public  knows  about  our 
work — in  spite  of  all  our  efforts  to  inform  them — 
this  is  a very  important  role  indeed.  Observation 
has  led  me  to  the  sad  conclusion  that  most  newspaper 
readers  consistently  skip  all  articles  dealing  with 
welfare  subjects — except  stories  about  relief  clients 
living  in  luxury  hotels,  or  some  old  man  on  OAA 
who,  after  his  death,  is  discovered  to  have  $40,000 
hidden  in  a mattress.  But  newspaper  write-ups  of 
our  annual  reports  leave  them  so  cold  that  they  never 
get  past  the  headline.  A personal  talk  at  a club 
meeting  is  a horse  of  a very  different  color.  For 
years  the  general  public  in  Forsyth  County  was  com- 
pletely unaware  that  young  children  awaiting  juven- 
ile court  hearings  or  admission  to  State  institutions 
were  being  locked  up  in  bleak,  unfurnished  rooms 
one  flight  down  from  the  city  jail.  But  within  a few 
months  a series  of  talks  to  civic  clubs,  PTAs  and 
church  groups  had  the  community  not  only  aware 
of  the  situation  but  insistent  that  it  be  remedied. 

2.  Group  Action.  This  brings  me  to  the  second 
important  role  played  by  such  organizations — that 
of  group  action  for  needed  improvements  or  new 
services — call  it  pressure,  if  you  will.  There  is  some 
danger,  of  course,  that  such  group  action  may  go  off 
at  a tangent  unless  it  is  intelligently  directed  and 
based  on  accurate  information.  But  imagine  what 
would  happen  if  every  member  of  every  one  of  the 
groups  I mentioned  a few  minutes  ago  were  aware 
of  the  present  low  level  of  general  assistance  pay- 
ments in  North  Carolina  and  determined  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  We  would  not  remain  down  at  the 
bottom  of  the  list — 45th  or  46th  among  the  States — 
very  much  longer! 


3.  Volunteer  Recruitment.  Thirdly,  organized 
groups  provide  a resource  for  the  recruitment  of 
volunteers.  There  are  some  projects  very  suitable 
for  club  handling.  To  give  some  examples:  The 
members  of  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  are  on 
duty  two  days  in  December  to  help  bundle  toys  for 
the  Christmas  Toy  Shop;  the  Medical  Auxiliary  at 
a white  hospital  is  operating  a bookmobile  to  give 
library  service  to  patients;  volunteers  from  the  Ne- 
gro Medical  Auxiliary  last  year  staffed  a nursery 
for  young  children  coming  with  their  mothers  to  a 
well  baby  clinic.  Attendance  at  the  clinic  shot  up 
when  mothers  with  babies  no  longer  had  to  watch 
out  for  toddlers  as  well. 

4.  Financing.  A final  and  very  concrete  way  in 
which  organized  groups  help  to  provide  social  re- 
sources is  by  financing  needed  services  on  either  a 
continuing  or  a demonstration  basis.  Such  groups 
are  frequently  able  to  underwrite  a program  for 
which  tax  funds  are  not  available.  One  of  the  out- 
standing examples  with  which  we  are  all  familiar  is 
the  work  the  Lions  Club  does  for  the  blind — provid- 
ing glasses,  talking  books,  sheltered  workshops,  and 
in  some  instances,  case  work  service  to  persons  not 
eligible  for  Aid  to  the  Blind  payments. 

In  Forsyth  County  we  are  indebted  to  the  Civitan 
Club  for  our  Negro  camp,  used  by  four  agencies ; to 
the  Kiwanis  Club  for  the  free  camp  of  the  Salvation 
Army ; to  the  Elks  for  regularly  providing  funds  for 
the  wagons  and  scooters  distributed  through  the 
Christmas  Toy  Shop;  to  the  Junior  League  for  an 
arts  and  crafts  specialist  attached  to  the  Recreation 
Department  staff  on  a demonstration  basis. 

These  then  are  four  ways  in  which  organized 
groups  can  contribute  to  our  social  resources.  But 
their  contributions  can  have  maximum  value  only 
if  they  know  to  whom  to  turn  for  interpretation  of 
social  services  and  problems,  what  actions  deserve 
their  backing,  where  volunteer  help  is  most  needed, 
and  what  programs  are  worthy  of  support. 

Closer  Cooperation  Needed, 

You  and  I,  the  professional  social  workers  and 
community  organizers,  are  the  people  who  have  the 
answers  to  these  questions.  Here  is  where  we  come 
in,  and  where  perhaps  we  have  fallen  down  in  the 
past.  I say  this  because  none  of  us  can  deny  that 
cooperation  between  ourselves  and  these  groups 
often  has  left  much  to  be  desired.  We,  as  social 
workers  are  exasperated- — justifiably,  I think — when 
the  members  of  the  “X”  club,  inspired  by  an  article 
in  the  Readers’  Digest,  come  out  in  the  paper  with  a 
scheme  to  abolish  juvenile  delinquency  overnight — 
without  consulting  the  people  who  actually  deal  with 
delinquent  children,  or  having  the  slightest  idea 
about  the  local  problem.  (In  case  you  think  I am 
exaggerating,  I heard  the  other  day  of  a women’s 
organization  which  wanted  to  set  up  local  facilities 
for  young  mental  patients  who  are  now  committed 
to  state  hospitals.  Its  president  had  not  checked  with 
the  local  Mental  Hygiene  Society  nor  was  she  famil- 
iar with  State  plans  for  mental  care.) 

On  the  other  hand,  these  community  groups,  once 
they  are  aroused,  usually  want  to  get  action  immed- 
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iately.  They  are  likely  to  have  little  patience  with 
the  time  it  takes  us  to  form  a committee,  study  the 
problem  and  recommend  action.  They  criticize  us 
for  being  slow,  not  realizing  that  the  problem  they 
are  all  steamed  up  about  is  more  complex  than  it 
appears,  and  in  any  case  is  merely  one  of  many 
equally  serious  situations  confronting  us. 

All  of  this  points  very  clearly  to  the  need  for  some 
kind  of  central  planning  body  or  community  council, 
which  includes  both  organized  groups  and  social 
agencies.  Participation  in  such  a council  builds  up 
an  awareness  of  common  interests,  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  regular  exchange  of  information,  and 
makes  it  possible  for  everyone  to  work  together  to 
provide  community  resources  according  to  a sound 
plan  and  on  the  basis  of  priority  of  need. 

Our  recent  efforts  to  get  new  juvenile  detention 
quarters  in  Forsyth  County  were  a good  example  of 
a cooperative  venture  between  the  Community  Coun- 
cil and  the  Kiwanis  Club.  Interest  in  the  subject 
began  in  the  two  organizations  more  or  less  simul- 
taneously. The  Council  immediately  appointed  a 
detention  committee  headed  by  a member  of  the  club 
and  including  the  juvenile  court  judge,  the  chief 
juvenile  probation  officer,  the  chief  of  police,  the 
sheriff,  a member  of  the  PTA,  and  several  lay 
women.  The  committee  made  a study  of  need  based 
on  the  past  two  years’  experience  and  called  in  expert 
advice  from  the  National  Probation  Association  and 
the  State  Welfare  Department.  This  rather  lengthy 
process  showed  that  the  institution  the  club  original- 
ly wanted  to  provide  was  impractical  in  view  of  the 
small  number  of  children  involved.  While  we  were 
tackling  the  problem  in  this  scientific  fashion,  the 
Kiwanians  were  providing  milk  for  the  children  in 
detention,  arousing  the  community  generally,  and 
(I  must  confess)  keeping  our  nose  to  the  grindstone, 
too!  Finally,  when  we  recommended  a subsidized 
boarding  home,  the  chairman  of  the  Kiwanis  Club’s 
Underprivileged  Boys  Committee  and  the  chairman 
of  our  Detention  Committee  teamed  up  and,  by  call  - 
ing upon  every  single  member  of  the  County  Commis- 
sioners and  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  made  sure  that 
the  necessary  funds  would  be  forthcoming.  Then, 
after  a suitable  Negro  home  was  found,  the  Club 
provided  pictures,  books,  games,  a radio  and  other 
little  luxuries  not  included  in  the  tax  appropriation. 

Many  of  you  come  from  communities  where  there 
is  no  Community  Chest  or  Council.  If  there  is  no 
Chest,  these  organized  groups  are  one  of  the  princi- 
j pal  sources  of  support  for  private  social  services. 
But  they  need  your  help  and  guidance  if  they  are  to 
spend  their  money  wisely  and  well.  And  you  need 
i their  support  in  getting  adequate  public  assistance, 

| probation  and  child  welfare  services.  So  it  seems 
to  me  it  is  up  to  you  in  the  public  welfare  field  to 
work  for  closer  cooperation  with  these  groups  and 
to  take  the  initiative  in  forming  a council  in  your 
community  if  one  does  not  already  exist.  In  this 
way  you  can  work  more  closely  with  them  and  make 
sure  that  their  potentially  great  assistance  is  chan- 
neled in  the  direction  where  it  will  do  the  most  good. 


Responsibilities  of  Superintendents  of 
Welfare  in  Developing  Social  Resources 

Graham  Ponder,  Superintendent 

Gaston  County  Department  of  Public  Welfare 

You  have  already  had  the  benefit  of  a general  de- 
lineation of  the  topic.  In  large  measure,  the  tech- 
niques have  been  indicated  and  discussed.  This  sub- 
ject then  of  “The  Responsibilities  of  Superintendents 
of  Public  Welfare  in  Developing  Social  Resources” 
implies  more  of  a change  in  focus  than  in  content.  It 
is  in  the  nature  of  a variation  on  an  already  stated 
theme.  It  is  an  effort  to  define  duty.  To  a degree, 
therefore,  this  will  involve  ethical  considerations 
and  judgments. 

The  responsibilities  of  all  public  officials  invar- 
iably derive  from  law.  No  doubt  or  equivocation 
can  arise  regarding  the  law  defining  duties  of  super- 
intendents of  public  welfare  in  North  Carolina.  This 
hard,  unyielding,  and  necessary  core  of  the  job  does 
not  explicitly  cover  this  matter  of  the  dynamics  of 
social  resources.  The  last  duty  of  the  twelve  enum- 
erated in  the  statute  is  our  responsibility  “to  coop- 
erate with  existing  agencies  in  the  promotion  of 
wholesome  recreation  facilities  in  the  county.”  This 
is  the  only  one  of  the  twelve  that  bears  directly  on 
our  present  subject.  Some  of  the  other  eleven  broad 
duties  assume  the  existence  of  social  resources  such 
as  boarding  homes.  But  the  law  is  profoundly  quiet 
on  the  responsibility  for  development.  Indeed,  this 
duty  is  most  clearly  envisioned  in  the  laws  setting 
forth  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  State  and  local 
Boards  of  Public  Welfare. 

If  our  purpose  is  to  determine  where  this  respon- 
sibility arises,  we  would  look  to  the  law  only  in  terms 
of  its  implications.  How  is  it,  then,  that  we  speak  so 
unquestioningly  of  this  responsibility?  It  is,  I think, 
in  terms  of  an  ethical  or  moral  principle.  The  center 
of  our  being  and  knowing  is  our  sensitivity  to  human 
needs  and  our  own  poignant  urge  to  see  that  human 
destitutions  are  met  or  ameliorated.  The  direction 
and  movement  of  the  whole  public  welfare  program 
is  towards  this  end  of  meeting  or  palliating  human 
need,  whatever  its  nature.  However,  this  duty  of 
the  superintendent  of  public  welfare  cannot  be  con- 
sidered apart  from  the  reciprocal  responsibility  of 
the  community.  In  a sense,  the  superintendent  of 
public  welfare  can  be  no  more  effective  than  a starter 
on  an  automobile.  That  the  whole  mechanism  may 
work,  the  starter  is  necessary,  but  its  usefulness  is 
absolutely  determined  by  the  state  of  the  rest  of  the 
vehicle.  However,  we  need  not  fear  that  this  com- 
munity sense  of  responsibility  will  ever  be  totally 
lacking.  It  is  a question  merely  of  finding  it  and 
giving  it  the  proper  sustenance. 

No  responsibility  or  duty  is  a simple,  undivided 
thing.  This  must  have  been  what  William  McFee 
meant  when  he  said,  “Responsibility  is  like  a string 
we  can  only  see  the  middle  of.  Both  ends  are  out  of 
sight.”  If  we  then  attempt  to  factorize  or  break 
down  this  broad  responsibility,  we  would  first  recog- 
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nize  the  necessity  of  knowing  the  facts.  No  single 
individual  in  any  North  Carolina  county  is  in  a bet- 
ter position  to  know  what  the  truths  are  regarding 
human  needs  than  is  the  superintendent  of  public 
welfare.  Every  case  and  situation  with  which  we 
deal  will  serve  to  high-light  some  lack,  disadvantage, 
or  social  void.  Our  first  step,  therefore  is  to  draw 
from  this  infinite  material  the  fact  that  will  portray 
a need  which  can  be  met  by  a social  resource.  This 
implies  constant  evaluation  and  rigorous  critical 
thinking.  Being  possessed  of  the  facts,  the  next 
logical  step  is  to  convert  these  pieces  of  knowledge 
into  their  counterparts  of  necessary  and  attainable 
social  resources. 

We  have  been  speaking  as  if  this  were  a simple 
and  solitary  task  for  a superintendent  of  public  wel- 
fare. In  truth,  this  would  be  utterly  unrealistic.  All 
workers  in  a public  welfare  agency  have  their  own 
unique  contributions  to  make  to  such  a study  and 
effort.  If  it  is  ever  to  get  beyond  the  talking  stage, 
there  must  be  democratic  thought  and  study  within 
the  confines  of  the  department.  The  talents  and  gifts 
of  other  members  of  the  community  would  need  to 
be  inventoried;  and  wherever  possible,  these  skills 
would  be  utilized  fully  even  in  these  early  stages. 

Once  the  facts  and  the  needs  are  defined,  our  next 
job  is  to  see  that  they  are  gotten  into  the  hands  and 
minds  of  the  proper  individuals  and  groups  in  the 
community.  Human  needs  are  simple  and  dramatic 
enough  that  this  matter  of  informing  the  public 
should  be  one  that  community  leaders  in  any  line  of 
work  could  take  on  and  do  acceptably.  It  would 
seem  imperative  that  the  word  should  be  spread  pri- 
marily by  persons  not  officially  identified  with  the 
public  welfare  program.  Is  it  not  a commonly  ac- 
cepted truth  that  what  we  work  for  we  value  and 
believe  to  be  our  own?  In  the  final  analysis,  this 
part  of  the  general  responsibility  is  one  of  vitalizing 
the  personnel  resources  which  lie  at  hand  in  the 
community. 

We  shall  not  proceed  far  in  this  matter  of  human 
needs  for  which  social  resources  are  indicated  before 
we  come  face  to  face  with  needs  which  exceed  the 
power  and  competence  of  any  of  the  groups  in  a com- 
munity. Here  we  find  the  true  meaning  of,  and  the 
impetus  which  accounts  for,  the  development  of  a 
universal  system  of  public  welfare  in  our  country. 
We  could  say  axiomatically  that  any  need  sufficiently 
widespread  or  sufficiently  expensive  will  not  be  met 
in  the  long  run  in  terms  of  voluntary  contributions. 
Another  facet  of  this  responsibility  for  the  develop- 
ment of  social  resources  would  seem  to  be  the  abso- 
lute necessity  to  distinguish  between  those  needs 
which  can  be  met  on  an  impromptu  and  voluntary 
basis  and  those  in  which  government  must  take  a 
responsibility.  In  the  long-time  view,  it  seems  fool- 
ish prodigality  not  to  make  use  of  community  groups 
in  recognizing  and  working  for  the  social  resources 
which  government  itself  will  be  called  upon  to  im- 
plement. 

This  has  been  a difficult  subject  to  explore.  To  a 
high  degree,  each  of  us  must  find  and  follow  his  own 


individual  way  towards  the  desired  goal.  We  have 
recognized  that  this  is  not  a responsibility  which 
derives  directly  and  literally  from  the  law.  But  we 
have  made  the  assumption  that  it  is  a duty  that  stems 
from  our  basic  social  morality.  We  have  said  that 
public  welfare  folk  have  the  opportunity  to  know 
wherein  the  social  machinery  is  breaking  down  or 
functioning  inefficiently.  We  have  said  that  from 
this  defined  knowledge,  we  should  be  able  to  draw 
out  basic,  tragic,  and  universal  human  needs  which 
are  going  unmet  at  the  present  time.  We  would 
make  a further  assumption  that  these  unmet  human 
needs  are  self-perpetuating  and  ultimately  degrading 
to  all  that  is  fine  and  truly  human  in  our  society.  We 
have  said  that  our  responsibility  is  only  one  side  of 
a mutual  duty  for  which  the  entire  community  is 
equally  answerable. 

Finally,  we  in  public  welfare  should  like  to  affirm 
our  common  identity  with  all  people;  realizing  that 
we  are  all  subject  to  the  same  forces,  all  fraught 
with  the  same  loves  and  hates,  wants  and  frustra- 
tions, dreams  and  awakenings;  hoping  that  in  our 
work  we  have  found  for  ourselves  the  word  and  the 
way  in  these  troubled  times. 

— — — — 

Budgeting  to  Meet  Total  Needs 

Evalyn  G.  Weller,  Consultant, 
Standards  of  Assistance,  Bureau  of  Public  Assist- 
ance, Social  Security  Administration. 

I would  like  to  share  with  the  group  some  of  my 
thinking  in  deciding  what  I would  say  to  you  today 
under  the  topic  assigned  to  me,  “Budgeting  to  Meet 
Total  Needs’’.  I began  by  relating  myself  to  the 
conference  theme  of  “Community  Responsibility  for 
Developing  Adequate  Social  Resources”.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  the  very  existence  of  a public  welfare  pro- 
gram constitutes  a vital  expression  from  the  com- 
munity of  their  willingness  to  accept  some  responsi- 
bility in  developing  social  resources.  Obviously,  we 

as  workers  in  public 
welfare  programs 
have  a major  respon- 
sibility for  keeping 
our  communities  in- 
formed of  what  we 
know  of  the  needs  of 
people  and  our  rec- 
ommendations for 
meeting  those  needs. 
I then  began  to  con- 
sider the  meaning  of 
my  topic,  for  me.  It 
was  necessary  for  me 
to  decide  what  “meet- 
ing total  needs”  would 
comprehend  as  I 
talked  with  you  to- 
day. As  we  talk  of 
it,  that  term  will 
mean  meeting  total 
financial  needs  to  the 
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extent  that  needy  individuals  will  be  financially  able 
to  attain  a minimum  standard  of  living  of  reasonable 
adequacy.  In  defining  this  term  you  will  notice  I 
have  indicated  the  necessity  of  the  agency  recogniz- 
ing some  limits  by  speaking  of  “to  the  extent  that 
reasonable  adequacy  can  be  attained.”  Thus  I am 
beginning  with  a theme  of  agency  responsibility.  It 
is  only  as  a total  need  is  defined  that  all  of  the  people 
can  know  what  the  total  is.  The  agency  alone  can 
define  this  term  for  its  purposes.  I shall  say  more 
of  this  later.  I find  it  necessary  also  to  emphasize 
that  I am  only  talking  of  meeting  financial  needs 
because  I agree  with  my  colleague,  Miss  Vocille  M. 
Pratt,  who  has  said  in  a recent  speech  at  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work,  “.  . . the  actual  (or  to- 
tal) needs  of  people  are  met  only  by  the  people  who 
have  the  needs,  for  only  they  know  when  their  needs 
are  met — whether  they  are  clients  of  public  assist- 
ance agencies,  clients  of  a private  agency  living, 
perhaps,  economically  independent,  as  on  a small 
annuity,  or  you  and  I.1  . . . Because  we  ourselves 
are  people,  we  know  something  about  the  needs  of 
people.  Because  we  are  . . . social  workers,  we 
have  been  required  to  go  beyond  our  personal  experi- 
ence and  to  learn  more  about  the  needs  of  people 
than  have  some  other  groups.  We  still  have  much 
to  learn.  No  matter  how  great  our  knowledge  and 
skill,  we  cannot,  I think,  presume  to  meet  the  needs 
of  others.  We  may  provide  things  that  an  individual 
can,  if  he  chooses,  use  in  meeting  his  needs.  Those 
things  may  include:  money,  information,  or  an  op- 
portunity for  a relationship  to  a disciplined  profes- 
sional person — to  name  three  that  are  most  familiar 
to  . . . social  workers  . . .”  So  you  see,  when  I 
tried  to  think  of  “meeting  total  needs”  without  de- 
fining it,  I found  that  what  could  be  said  with  refer- 
ence to  the  generic  use  of  the  term  could,  perhaps, 
cover  several  books — my  time  with  you  is  30  minutes. 

I next  had  to  think  of  the  meaning  of  the  term 
“budgeting,”  and  that  led  me  to  some  reminiscing 
on  where  we  have  been  in  the  process  of  budgeting 
in  assistance  programs,  to  some  of  the  interim  steps 
that  have  been  taken  to  get  us  where  we  are  today, 
as  well  as  to  look  hopefully  into  the  future  as  to 
where  we  may  be  going.  But  I shall  not  go  into  all 
of  that  except  to  pause  briefly  to  make  reference  to 
a recent  publication  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assist- 
ance of  the  Social  Security  Administration,  Federal 
Security  Agency,  that  includes  an  article,  “Money- 
Giving  in  Social  Work  Agencies — In  Retrospect  and 
in  Prospect.”2  This  article  by  Miss  Elma  Ashton, 
who  at  one  time  in  her  career  worked  in  your  public 
welfare  program  in  North  Carolina,  includes  a very 
thoughtful  consideration  of  what  we  called  “good 
budgeting”  in  the  past.  From  that  past  policy  basis 
of  each  worker  going  through  a very  individual  bud- 
geting process  with  each  client  on  the  basis  of  each 


1 The  Philosophy  ancl  Use  of  Budget  Standards  in  Relation  to 
the  Actual  Needs  of  Clients,  page  2,  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work,  San  Francisco,  April  1947. 


-Ashton,  Elma  H.  Money-Giving  in  Social  Work,  Agencies — 
In  Retrospect  and  in  Prospect,  Feb.  1947,  FSA,  SSA,  Bureau  of 
PA,  PA  Report  No.  11. 
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client’s  needs,  we  have  taken  several  steps.  As  an 
interim  step,  some  State  welfare  agencies,  in  old-age 
assistance  programs,  have  been  and  are  working 
with  a statutory  definition  of  need  in  terms  of  a fixed 
sum  of  money  that  they  believe  that  all  persons  eligi- 
ble for  assistance  must  have  when  the  assistance  pay- 
ment is  added  to  the  value  of  their  own  income  and 
resources. 

There  are  advantages  in  this  statutory  type  of  stan- 
dard that  I have  classified  as  an  interim  step.  It 
can  operate  as  a guarantee  to  all  needy  people  that 
they  will  have  a specified  sum  of  money  to  live  on. 
This  advantage  can  be  sustained  when  the  statutory 
definition  of  need  is  in  the  form  of  a minimum.  In 
other  words,  when  the  agency  can,  under  the  law, 
establish  policy  that  makes  it  possible  to  meet  the 
additional  needs  or  expenses  that  arise  in  peoples’ 
lives  because  of  their  particular  circumstances.  Lat- 
er, I shall  talk  more  of  this  kind  of  individualization 
that  we  believe  to  be  essential  in  budgeting  to  meet 
total  need.  Obviously  when  the  statutory  definition 
of  need  is  simply  a specified  sum,  unrelated  to  cost 
of  living  data  and  individual  needs  of  people,  prob- 
lems arise  and  it  is  difficult  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  assistance  programs. 

Meanwhile,  during  the  past  several  years,  we,  in 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  together  with  our 
regional  staff  and  the  staff  of  a number  of  State 
agencies,  have  been  working  very  thoughtfully  in 
attempting  to  arrive  at  a satisfactory  policy  struc- 
ture for  budgeting,  i.e.,  for  the  administration  of 
the  need  provisions  of  Federal  and  State  laws.  In 
our  work  in  this  area  we  have  constantly  related 
ourselves  to  the  basic  necessity,  as  far  as  public  wel- 
fare programs  are  concerned,  for  policy  structure 
to  reflect  clarity  of  the  agency’s  understanding  of  its 
purpose  and  function  as  expressed  in  terms  of  agency 
responsibility.  We  have  thought  in  terms  of  what 
we  see  as  the  purpose  of  public  assistance,  particu- 
larly that  of  getting  money  to  needy  people  in  suf- 
ficient amounts  and  in  such  a way  that  they  can  take 
responsibility  for  meeting  their  total  needs.  We 
recognized  that  if  agencies  administering  assistance 
programs  are  to  carry  out  this  purpose  the  policy 
structure  must  be  such  as  to  maintain  individualiza- 
tion in  determining  need.  I use  “individualization” 
to  encompass  two  ideas,  that  of  recognizing  each 
individual  as  a person  in  his  own  right  and  that  of 
recognizing  differences  in  the  circumstances  which 
surround  individuals.  Also,  we  have  had  to  think 
in  terms  of  the  kind  of  policy  structure  to  which  all 
of  the  different  public  assistance  agencies  could  re- 
late themselves.  We  have  therefore  concluded  that 
a basic  policy  structure  for  budgeting  to  meet  total 
need  in  public  assistance  requires  State-wide  stand- 
ards of  assistance.  Such  standards  must  make  pro- 
vision for  the  inclusion  of  the  consumption  items 
and  money  amounts  that  make  up  basic  maintenance, 
that  is,  those  goods  and  services  that  all  the  people 
need  all  the  time,  food,  clothing,  shelter,  etc.,  as 
expressed  by  cost  figures  estimated  by  the  agency. 
As  a means  of  maintaining  individualization,  State- 
wide standards  must  also  set  forth  the  circumstances 
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of  individuals  in  which  the  worker  will  be  expected 
to  include  money  amounts  for  other  specified  goods 
and  services.3  So  as  I talk  of  “budgeting  to  meet 
total  needs,”  let  us  relate  ourselves  to  the  following 
framework : 

1.  I shall  be  dealing  with  financial  needs. 

2.  My  focus  then  will  be  the  assistance  agency’s 

responsibility  for: 

a.  Budgeting  to  meet  total  need  so  that  needy 
individuals  will  be  financially  able  to  obtain 
a minimum  standard  of  living  of  reasonable 
adequacy. 

b.  Maintaining  individualization,  that  is,  mak- 
ing possible  the  recognition  of  differences  in 
needy  individual’s  circumstances  that  affect 
the  cost  of  a minimum  standard  of  living  of 
reasonable  adequacy. 

c.  Giving  similar  consideration  to  the  needs  of 
people  in  similar  circumstances. 

Budgeting  to  Meet  Total  Need 

In  establishing  policy  that  will  make  it  possible  to 
budget  to  meet  total  need  there  will  first  have  to  be 
agency  decisions  as  to  what  goods  and  services  are 
to  be  included  for  all  of  the  people  all  of  the  time. 
Undoubtedly,  we  would  all  agree  that  such  obvious 
essentials  of  living  as  food,  clothing  and  shelter 
would  be  included  as  basic  items. 

In  working  to  define  this  basic  content  of  living 
we  as  agency  representatives  of  course  have  to  begin 
with  our  own  convictions  as  to  what  the  rights  of  the 
needy  people  of  our  particular  State  comprehend. 
Does  it  simply  mean  that  needy  people  have  a right 
not  to  starve?  This  might  be  said  to  be  a “minimum 
standard  of  living.”  Does  it  mean  that  needy  people 
have  a right  to  enough  money  to  buy  some  of  the 
things  that  go  to  make  up  the  American  way  of  liv- 
ing? As  we  move  to  the  stand  that  all  people  must 
have  money  to  pay  for  reasonable  household  utility 
service — like  a safe  water  supply,  enough  fuel  to  be 
warm  in  winter;  necessary  transportation  or  an  oc- 
casional phone  call,  we  are  going  toward  defining 
needy  peoples’  rights  to  a minimum  standard  of  liv- 
ing of  reasonable  adequacy — the  American  way  of 
living. 

Having  decided  for  ourselves  what  is  right  for  all 
of  the  needy  people  all  of  the  time,  i.e.,  the  basic  con- 
tent of  living,  we  must  then  carry  our  responsibility 
for  putting  it  to  work  through  establishing  policy 
and  directions  to  workers  that  will  help  to  assure 
us  that  needy  people  are  getting  equal  treatment. 
This  means  that  workers  must  know  what  goods  and 
services  the  agency  expects  them  always  to  include 
for  all  needy  people  in  budgeting  to  meet  total  need. 
The  agency  worker  must  also  know  how  much  money 
to  include  with  respect  to  the  goods  and  services.  In 
other  words — we  must  work  toward  establishing 
cost  figures  for  the  items. 

3American  Public  Welfare  Association  Journal,  Public  Wel- 
fare, Dec.  1946,  Amendments  to  Public  Assistance  Titles  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  pp.  275-277.  Jane  M.  Hoey,  Director  of 
PA,  SSA,  FSA.  . 


If  we  are  going  to  work  toward  meeting  total 
needs,  we  must  also  carry  our  responsibility  for 
establishing  policy  that  makes  possible  the  inclusion 
of  costs  of  certain  goods  and  services  that  some 
people  must  have  because  of  their  individual  circum- 
stances, if  they  are  going  to  be  able  to  maintain  the 
standard  of  living  we  have  established.  This  we 
refer  to  as  individualization  in  budgeting  to  meet 
total  need.  We  all  recognize  that  certain  things 
occur  in  our  lives  that  materially  affect  our  day-by- 
day budgets.  It  may  be  illness,  it  may  be  the  loss 
of  household  goods  or  any  number  of  other  things. 
The  extent  to  which  we  actually  feel  this  effect  on 
our  budgets  depends  a great  deal  on  the  margin  of 
income  that  we  have  left  after  we’ve  met  our  day- 
by-day  expenses  of  food,  clothing,  shelter,  etc.  The 
smaller  our  margin  is  the  more  adjustments  we  must 
make,  like  eating  less  expensively  or  buying  fewer 
clothes.  This  can  be  managed.  It  is  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent situation  when  one’s  income  is  at,  or  less  than, 
a bare  minimum.  If  there  is  illness  or  some  other 
situation  comes  that  means  additional  expenses  must 
be  met  then  real  deprivation  arises.  One  must  take 
his  food  or  rent  money  to  meet  those  expenses.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  we  believe  that  agency  stand- 
ards must  set  forth  the  circumstances  in  individuals’ 
lives  under  which  agency  workers  are  expected  to 
include  additional  money  for  other  specified  goods 
and  services.  Through  the  process  of  individualiza- 
tion that  results  from  such  policy  the  opportunity 
for  needy  people  to  obtain  a minimum  standard  of 
living  of  reasonable  adequacy  can  be  sustained  on  a 
basis  that  makes  possible  the  equal  treatment  of 
all  people  who  experience  these  specific  circum- 
stances. 

Now  let  us  see  if  we  can  move  this  kind  of  indi- 
vidualization into  policy  structure  as  an  expression 
of  agency  responsibility.  Agency  policy  must  estab- 
lish the  extent  to  which  it  can  and  will  recognize  the 
different  circumstances  in  people’s  lives  that  affect 
their  day-by-day  budgets.  Within  such  policy,  it  is 
possible  for  the  agency  worker  to  have  a clear  under- 
standing of  her  responsibility  as  an  agency  repre- 
sentative, first  to  identify  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  people  and  second  to  take  the  appropriate 
action.  The  agency  worker  does  not  have  to  make 
a judgment  as  to  what  additional  things  she  should 
include  in  the  budget  if  total  financial  needs  are  to 
be  met.  The  agency  has  taken  responsibility  for 
directing  her  to  get  a clear  understanding  of  the 
circumstances  of  each  needy  individual  by  giving 
him  an  opportunity  to  set  forth  the  facts  about  his 
situation  and  this  is  a proper  and  acceptable  role  for 
a social  worker.  When  the  agency  worker  has  at- 
tained this  understanding  of  the  needy  individual 
with  whom  she  is  working,  the  agency  policy  includes 
a known  to  her  that  she  can  share  with  the  client, 
i.e.,  the  additional  financial  provisions  she  can  make 
in  this  case.  True,  there  will  be  situations  in  which 
the  agency  worker  will  have  to  explain  to  the  client 
that  the  agency  which  she  represents  does  not  take 
responsibility  for  meeting  the  particular  needs  indi- 
cated by  the  circumstances  of  the  individual.  At 
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this  point,  the  agency  worker  has  the  additional 
responsibility  of  pointing  out  the  need  for  agency 
re-consideration  of  present  policy  in  order  to  de- 
termine whether  further  provisions  should  be  made 
for  meeting  “total  needs”.  Administration  has  the 
responsibility  for  making  it  possible  for  the  agency 
worker  to  make  this  contribution. 

I should  like  to  tell  you  a case  story  about  agency 
“A”  with  the  hope  that  this  story  will  give  you  a 
little  more  understanding  of  how  agencies  work  in 
moving  into  the  kind  of  policy  structure  I have  de- 
scribed as  a means  of  “budgeting  to  meet  total 
needs.”  Agency  A had  a comprehensive  and  scien- 
tifically established  “Budget  Guide.”  This  guide 
included  a listing  of  the  goods  and  services  that  go 
to  make  up  the  business  of  living.  Agency  A had 
instructed  the  agency  workers  to  consider  each  per- 
son’s needs  and  with  the  use  of  the  guide  to  decide 
what  goods  and  services  should  be  included  and  thus 
to  determine  how  much  money  it  would  cost  for  each 
needy  person  to  live.  Now  this  could  be  a way  to 
“budget  to  meet  total  need”  on  the  basis  that  I men- 
tioned earlier.  Each  agency  worker  would  individ- 
ualize all  needs  with  each  client.  I won’t  attempt  to 
describe  what  happened  in  the  way  of  equitable 
treatment  of  people  under  this  policy.  We  have  all 
had  experience  with  it,  I’m  sure.  After  a long  period 
of  time  of  operating  under  this  kind  of  policy,  Agency 
A decided  to  establish  the  kind  of  standards  that  I 
have  been  talking  about.  The  staff  began  by  looking 
at  the  listing  of  goods  and  services,  i.e.,  items  in- 
cluded in  the  Budget  Guide,  to  decide  what  they 
believed  all  of  the  people  needed  all  of  the  time. 
They  decided  on  Food,  Clothing,  Shelter,  Fuel  and 
Utilities,  Household  Supplies  and  Personal  Incident- 
als. You  will  notice  that  the  basic  content  of  living 
they  decided  on  includes  what  might  be  called  the 
bare  necessities  of  living. 

The  staff  then  started  working  on  identifying  the 
circumstances  of  people  in  which  additional  costs 
would  inevitably  arise.  In  referring  to  the  earlier 
instructions  for  the  use  of  the  “Budget  Guide,”  they 
realized  that  actually  they  had  done  some  work  on 
describing  the  circumstances  under  which  an  agency 
worker  could  consider  other  needs  if  it  seemed  right 
in  her  best  judgment.  They  then  decided  on  the 
following  plan  of  work:  First,  they  would  analyze 
the  present  policy  material,  and  second,  they  would 
think  in  terms  of  actual  cases  as  a means  of  identi- 
fying the  circumstances  under  which  they  knew 
expenses  other  than  day-by-day  ones  would  arise. 

In  analyzing  their  material  they  found,  for  exam- 
ple, that  an  agency  worker  could  include  money  for 
telephone  calls  if  the  needy  persons  were : blind ; had 
a severe  heart  condition  or  other  severe  disabilities ; 
or  lived  in  a very  isolated  location.  They  found  these 
descriptions  of  circumstances  around  other  items, 
such  as  laundry,  school  supplies,  or  insurance.  As 
they  worked  on  this  policy  area  for  “individual 
needs,”  they,  of  course,  looked  for  the  difference  in 
what  they  had  been  doing  and  what  they  were  now 
trying  to  do.  To  make  a long  story  short,  they  found 
that  they  had  been  working  from  a policy  base  that 


offered  some  guidance  to  the  agency  worker  but 
placed  the  responsibility  for  decision  entirely  with 
her.  Now  they  were  trying  to  identify  those  situa- 
tions or  circumstances  associated  with  some  indi- 
viduals which  necessarily  increased  the  cost  of  a 
minimum  standard  of  living  of  reasonable  adequacy. 
They  were  also  writing  policy  defining  agency  re- 
sponsibility in  such  situations.  They  realized  that 
if  there  is  no  money  to  provide  for  these  additional 
necessities,  people  already  at  the  minimum  for  food, 
clothes,  etc.,  must  give  up  their  opportunity  to  attain 
the  same  standard  of  living  as  other  needy  people 
who  are  not  in  these  circumstances.  If  I may  con- 
dense a lot  of  thoughtful  work  into  a few  words,  I 
will  tell  you  Agency  A came  out  with  a standard 
sharply  focused  toward  meeting  total  needs.  It  pro- 
vided for  meeting  (1)  minimum  basics,  and  (2)  for 
providing  additional  money  when  persons  were  ill 
and  needed  special  services  like  telephone  and  laun- 
dry service;  when  children  attending  school  did  not 
have  books  or  lunches  furnished,  etc.  They  came 
out  with  a policy  base  that  asserted  agency  respon- 
sibility by  instructing  agency  workers  what  they 
were  to  do  in  arriving  at  the  cost  of  meeting  total 
need  as  defined  by  the  agency.  They  came  out  with 
a tool  in  administration  that  would  give  them  more 
assurance  that  agency  workers  were  giving  similar 
consideration  to  the  needs  of  people  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances. Possibly  a more  important  factor  was 
that  recipients  and  other  citizens  could  now  know 
just  what  responsibility  their  government  took  for 
providing  assistance  to  needy  people. 

In  closing,  I must  return  to  my  initial  reference 
to  our  responsibility  for  keeping  our  communities 
informed  of  what  we  know  of  the  needs  of  people 
and  of  securing  their  participation  in  our  efforts  to 
meet  total  needs.  This  means  that  they  too  must 
believe  in  our  definition  of  a basic  content  of  living ; 
they  too  must  understand  that  the  circumstances  of 
some  individuals  means  that  additional  goods  and 
services  must  be  provided  for  if  we  are  going  to 
meet  our  objective  of  a minimum  standard  of  living 
of  reasonable  adequacy  for  all.  I shall  leave  you  with 
a note  of  every-day  reality.  The  ultimate  affirmation 
of  community  responsibility  for  budgeting  to  meet 
total  needs  is,  of  course,  their  willingness  to  pay  for 
it! 

• 


CHANGES  OF  ADDRESS 

Please  note  the  address  on  your  copy  of  the 
Public  Welfare  Netvs.  If  it  is  not  correct  in 
every  detail,  drop  a card  to  the  Editor  giving 
your  correct  address  so  that  you  will  be  sure  of 
receiving  every  issue.  When  your  address 
changes,  please  notify  the  Editor  at  once. 

The  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  is  glad  to 
place  on  the  mailing  list  for  this  publication  the 
name  of  any  person  or  agency  especially  inter- 
ested in  the  State  public  welfare  program. 
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Needed  Social  Resources  For 
Adults  Outside  Their  Own  Homes 

Mereb  Mossman,  Professor  of  Sociology, 
Woman’s  College  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 

As  I looked  at  the  title  which  you  have  asked  me 
to  discuss  this  afternoon,  four  words  or  phrases 
stand  out  which  I believe  need  some  definition.  The 
first  is  the  word  needed.  The  dictionary  defines  this 
as  “to  be  in  want  of.”  The  second  is  social  resources 
which  I should  like  to  define  broadly  as  “services 
available  for  the  group.”  The  third  word  in  our  title 
which  needs  definition  is  adidts.  The  dictionary  de- 
fines this  as  “those  who  are  of  full  age,”  or  “have 
reached  maturity.”  The  last  phrase  outside  their 

oivn  homes  signifies, 
I believe,  the  mean- 
ing of  being  within 
the  community.  Our 
title  broadly  inter- 
preted then  means 
that  we  are  concern- 
ed this  afternoon 
with  the  kind  of  serv- 
ices which  we  want 
to  make  available  for 
the  groups  in  our 
community  who  have 
reached  maturity. 

As  we  look  at  these 
groups,  three  condi- 
tions of  modern  life 
stand  out  and  effect 
the  kind  of  services 
needed  for  them.  The  first  has  to  do  with  our  new 
age  of  leisure.  Until  recently,  man’s  struggle  for 
existence  has  absorbed  the  major  portion  of  his 
time.  One  had  presumed  that  work  for  the  sake  of 
work  had  some  virtue  in  itself.  Traditionally,  the 
man  who  worked  hardest  and  longest  was  commend- 
ed by  his  fellow  men.  Then  technological  change 
made  this  kind  of  laboring  no  longer  necessary.  A 
60  hour  working  week  was  cut  to  54,  then  to  48,  then 
to  40,  now  to  35,  and  yesterday’s  papers  said  the 
printers  are  asking  for  a 30  hour  week — 6 hours  a 
day  for  five  days  a week.  This  leaves  the  adult  free 
to  use  substantial  portions  of  his  time  as  he  chooses. 
In  turn,  it  presents  a new  picture  concerning  the 
need  for  community  resources.  The  man  who  leaves 
the  mill  at  3 :30  has  a right  to  say,  “How  shall  I use 
this  time  that  is  mine?”  His  wife,  doing  her  house- 
work with  the  conveniences  of  the  modern  home, 
says,  “I,  too,  have  time.  How  shall  I use  it?”  The 
farmer  who  has  begun  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a 
machine  age  will  have  greater  portions  of  his  time 
free.  So — leisure,  itself,  is  a phenomenon  of  a tech- 
nological society. 

The  second  condition  which  stands  out  is  the  num- 
bers of  aged  in  our  population.  It  is  a matter  of 
common  knowledge  that  the  proportion  of  aged  in 
society  is  increasing  and  will  continue  to  grow  rap- 
idly for  a time.  We  know  that  those  65  and  over  in 


1900  represented  4.1%  of  our  population,  in  1940 
they  represented  6.9%,  and  it  is  estimated  that  they 
will  represent  14.4%  in  1980.  We  have  lengthened 
the  span  of  life,  but  our  technological  culture  has 
laid  increasing  values  upon  the  usefulness  of  young 
men  and  women  in  industry.  An  official  in  the  em- 
ployment office  in  our  county  said  recently,  “We  can 
easily  place  our  men  of  20-35,  but  those  who  are  over 
45  are  a problem.” 

A third  condition  which  vitally  affects  our  need 
for  community  resources  is  one  relating  to  altera- 
tions which  are  taking  place  in  our  family  life.  Feel- 
ings of  family  responsibility  are  weaker,  the  size  of 
family  living  quarters  is  smaller,  the  permanence 
of  the  family  unit  is  less  certain,  and  the  individual’s 
desires  often  supersede  the  interest  of  the  family 
group.  You  may  be  concerned  about  an  uncle  who 
has  had  a stroke,  is  alone,  and  helpless,  or  even  a 
father,  yet  your  house  or  apartment  is  too  small  to 
take  him  in,  your  budget  cannot  be  expanded  to  in- 
clude him  without  lowering  the  standards  of  your 
own  family.  Community  resources  are  needed — 
outside  the  home — to  meet  these  problems. 

As  we  look  at  this  topic  Needed  Resources  for 
Adidts  Outside  Their  Own  Homes — we  must  bear 
these  facts  in  mind.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  have 
an  understanding  of  the  changing  community  pat- 
tern, and  it  is  equally  necessary  for  us  to  have  the 
imagination  to  develop  the  kinds  of  services  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  changing  conditions. 

Some  of  the  social  resources  which  we  need  for 
adults  outside  their  own  homes  have  been  establish- 
ed, but  the  coverage  is  so  limited,  and  the  extent  of 
service  so  inadequate  that  we  can  only  say,  “In  these 
areas  we  have  made  a beginning.”  This  would  be 
true  of  those  relating  to  mental  hygiene.  Other  ser- 
vices are  not  available  at  all  in  many  communities. 
For  example,  many  communities  have  no  adult  edu- 
cation or  recreation  program. 

As  we  examine  some  of  the  needed  resources  for 
adults,  they  seem  to  fall  into  four  general  groupings : 

1.  Economic  resources,  which  have  significant  so- 
cial implications 

2.  Recreation  and  leisure-time  resources 

3.  Services  for  individuals  who  need  convalescent 
and  boarding  home  care 

4.  Counselling  resources. 

In  the  first  group  we  would  list,  among  others, 
unemployment  compensation,  old  age  benefits,  and 
the  assistance  program.  Of  the  first  two  we  can 
say,  “They  represent  sound  beginnings,  but  only 
beginnings.”  Many  workers  are  as  yet  uncovered, 
the  amounts  to  which  recipients  are  eligible  are 
small,  and  in  the  case  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, the  maximum  period  during  which  a worker 
may  draw  compensation  is  too  short. 

To  this  audience  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak  of 
the  assistance  program.  However,  it  is  necessary 
to  remind  ourselves  that  we  are  still  meeting  the 
needs  of  those  groups  on  as  little  as  70  percent  and 
80  percent  of  minimums.  An  average  OAA  grant  of 
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$17.75  in  the  State  in  March  of  this  year  represented 
a low  standard. 

There  is  the  broader  problem  of  the  expansion  of 
the  assistance  program  with  federal,  state,  and  local 
participation  to  include  all  persons  in  need.  The 
time,  I believe,  has  come  when  we  should  say,  “It  is 
not  only  the  aged,  the  dependent  children,  and  the 
blind  who  have  a right  to  a resource  which  ap- 
proaches adequacy.  It  is  all  persons  who  are  in 
need.”  When  our  general  relief  in  North  Carolina 
averaged  $13.98  a month  in  March  of  1947,  it  is 
time  for  you  and  me  to  get  to  work  and  bring  the 
| pressure  which  will  demand  a change  in  the  Social 
Security  Act,  so  that  all  persons  in  need  can  partici- 
pate in  an  assistance  program  where  there  is  Fed- 
eral, State  and  local  participation. 

I would  list  second  some  of  the  recreation  and 
leisure-time  resources  which  are  needed  for  adults. 
We  have  done  a great  deal  of  thinking  about  the 
leisure  time  of  our  children  and  youth — Girl  Scouts 
and  Boy  Scouts,  Y.  M.  and  Y.  W.’s,  4-H  Clubs,  City 
and  County  Recreation  Commissions.  Too  few  of 
our  resources  have  been  geared  to  the  interests  of 
adults.  Yet,  every  day  we  see  the  need  for  such 
services.  We  go  into  the  home  of  a woman  of  66 
who  lives  with  her  daughter  and  son-in-law.  Does 
it  occur  to  you  that  she  might  like  to  see  some  persons 
her  own  age,  who  might  enjoy  a game  of  checkers 
with  her,  with  whom  she  could  sit  and  knit?  All  of 
you  know  instances  of  men  who  have  had  to  retire — 
and  then  have  seemed  to  wither  up  and  die — because 
they  weren’t  needed.  Isn’t  this  a group  of  persons 
who  might  have  years  of  good  and  happy  living  if 
they  knew  how  to  use  their  leisure?  I have  often 
looked  at  the  faces  of  men  and  women  in  the  county 
home — and  wondered  why  we  thought  it  enough  to 
keep  them  clean,  warm,  and  well-fed.  I remember 
one  man  who  had  a stroke  and  went  to  the  county 
home.  He  had  been  a painter,  but  his  right  hand 
was  paralyzed.  He  learned  to  paint  with  his  left 
hand,  and  painted  picture  after  picture.  We  were 
kind  and  said,  “Isn’t  he  ambitious?” — but  when  I 
think  of  him,  I feel  sad.  We  did  nothing  to  help 
him,  as  a man  trying  to  live  a creative  life,  to  find  a 
place  for  himself  with  others  who  are  also  interested 
in  trying  to  make  something  of  their  lives. 

Recreation  and  leisure-time  activities  must  be  tun- 
ed to  the  needs  of  the  particular  group  they  serve. 
May  I illustrate?  I know  of  an  art  class  for  adults 
in  one  of  our  colleges  where  no  credit  is  given  but 
where  there  is  a wonderful  excitement  amongst 
those  persons  who  never  before  touched  a brush  but 
who  are  now  saying  something  with  paint. 

I know  of  a community  center  in  a community  in 
this  State  where  every  night  of  the  week  adults 
crowd  the  building  to  play  chess,  to  have  community 
! sings,  to  dance,  and  to  work  on  handicrafts. 

I know  of  a public  school  extension  program  where 
' a group  of  ladies,  and  a few  men  go  to  weaving 
, classes,  crocheting  classes,  knitting  classes,  and 
where  they  have  an  exciting  time  making  things  for 
their  own  homes,  Christmas  presents,  and  so  forth. 
As  one  lady  said,  “I  made  it  myself.”  Here  was  an 


older  woman  being  able  to  create  something  which 
will  give  her  a sense  of  satisfaction  that  nothing 
else  might  give.  The  teacher  of  that  class  tells  rne 
that  men  who  come  in  are  a little  shy  at  first,  but 
when  they  take  hold  they  plan  colors  and  patterns 
for  their  rugs,  table  mats,  and  towels  with  as  much 
excitement  as  any  of  the  ladies  in  the  class. 

I know  of  a Y.W.C.A.  that  has  developed  an  activ- 
ities night  for  adults,  and  they  are  astonished  at  the 
crowds  of  men  and  women  who  are  coming  to  play 
bridge,  to  play  ping  pong,  to  eat  at  the  snack  bar. 
They  have  asked  for  a craft  teacher,  and  are  dis- 
cussing their  activities  along  the  lines  that  interest 
them. 

In  our  whole  recreation  program,  we  must  have, 
first,  a program  which  reflects  the  backgrounds  of 
the  people  whom  it  is  serving,  and  second,  compe- 
tent leadership  to  carry  these  responsibilities. 

A third  group  of  resources  which  should  be  includ  - 
ed in  our  community  services  for  adults  are  the 
services  for  individuals  ivho  need  convalescent  and 
boarding  home  care.  As  we  find  that  we  have  more 
aged  persons  in  the  population  and  as  there  is  a 
loosening  of  family  ties,  there  is  a need  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  both  our  public  and  private  convalescent 
and  boarding  homes. 

Historically,  we  have  had  the  county  home.  We 
have  been  trying  to  improve  it  through  better  stand- 
ards of  physical  care  and  through  combining  several 
homes  into  larger  district  nursing  homes.  There 
is  still  much  to  be  done.  Traditionally,  the  county 
home  has  had  our  lowest  income  group.  There  is 
still  far  too  much  heterogeneity  within  its  doors  to 
permit  many  citizens  who  need  care  to  accept  its 
services. 

In  recent  years  we  have  begun  to  think  of  a wider 
use  of  boarding  homes  for  our  adults  and  aged  per- 
sons. We  have  found  that  the  aged  person  who  can 
take  his  place  with  a family  group  often  has  a psy- 
chological security  that  he  is  not  able  to  feel  in  an 
institution.  He  has  spent  his  life  in  a family.  If  a 
substitute  family  can  be  found,  where  he,  with  pos- 
sibly a few  other  boarding  guests  can  find  the  physi- 
cal care  they  need,  plus  a feeling  of  belonging  to  a 
group,  plus  a feeling  of  being  a part  of  a community, 
then  we  have  made  available  a resource  that  far 
more  realistically  looks  at  needs  than  we  have  in  the 
past. 

What  are  some  of  the  things  we  want  of  a board- 
ing home  for  the  adult? 

1.  We  want  him  to  feel  wanted. 

2.  We  want  him  to  have  something  to  do. 

3.  We  want  him  to  have  his  physical  needs  satis- 
fied. This  involves  practical  nursing. 

4.  We  want  him  to  be  able  to  have  around  him 
some  of  the  personal  things  which  have  been  mean- 
ingful to  him  in  his  life. 

5.  We  want  him  to  be  able  to  go  to  the  church  of 
his  choice,  to  be  able  to  enjoy  the  recreation  which 
satisfied  his  needs — and  we  want  him  to  be  able  to 
feel  that  he  is  thought  of  as  a person — not  an  inmate. 
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This  may  sound  fanciful.  You  may  say,  “Where 
will  we  find  such  homes?”  There  are  several  possi- 
bilities. Already  a number  of  counties  have  depart- 
ments which  have  been  working  toward  getting  pri- 
vate homes  for  these  persons.  If  we  ourselves,  as 
case  workers,  are  aware  of  the  types  of  home  needed, 
we  will  constantly  be  looking  out  for  possible  homes 
that  would  make  good  substitute  homes  for  persons 
needing  this  care.  Perhaps  this  is  one  area  in  which 
we  should  immediately  take  greater  initiative  than 
we  have  up  to  the  present. 

The  fourth  and  last  group  of  services  needed  for 
adults  outside  their  own  homes  I shall  just  mention. 
These  are  the  resources  related  to  counseling  service. 
A whole  constellation  of  situations  have  grown  out 
of  problems  related  to  the  family  which  have  created 
a need  for  this  kind  of  service.  These  include  hus- 
band and  wife  relations,  child  and  parent  relations, 
problem  of  adjustment  to  one’s  job  in  relation  to 
one’s  home  and  so  forth.  There  are  also  problems 
related  to  employment,  health  needs,  and  other  situa- 
tions in  which  the  individual  needs  skilled  counsel- 
ing service. 

You  can  think  of  other  services  which  we  need  for 
individuals  outside  their  own  homes,  but  these  four 
groups  are  the  ones  in  which  I believe  we  are  already 
tackling  the  job,  and  in  which  we  have  developed  to 
some  extent  the  services  in  our  community.  A new 
awareness  on  our  part  of  the  need  for  these  resources 
would  mean  that  we  would  be  concerned  about  mak- 
ing them  more  adequate  and,  if  they  do  not  exist, 
we  would  see  about  the  possibility  of  making  them 
available. 

• 


William  A.  Blair,  educator,  author,  manufac- 
turer, lawyer,  banker,  civic  and  religious  lead- 
er, alumnus  of  Guilford  College,  Haverford,  and 
Harvard  University;  great-grandson  of  the 
founder  of  Guilford  College;  professor  in  State 
institutes  for  teachers ; lecturer  at  Swarthmore ; 
superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Winston- 
Salem  ; president  of  the  State  Association  of 
School  Superintendents ; co-founder  and  for 
over  fifty  years  a trustee  of  Winston-Salem 
Teachers  College;  for  forty  years  chairman  of 
the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  he  shares 
with  the  late-lamented  A.  W.  McAllister  a half 
century  of  able  and  devoted  leadership  in  the 
social  advances  of  North  Carolina. 

By  vote  of  the  faculty  and  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  I con- 
fer upon  you  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

. . . Frank  P.  Graham. 

June  9,  1947. 


Basic  Essentials  in  Meeting 
The  Total  Needs  of  Children 

Dr.  W.  Carson  Ryan,  Professor  of  Education 
University  of  North  Carolina 

SUMMARY 

I am  assuming  that  when  we  talk  about  basic 
essentials  in  meeting  the  needs  of  children  we  talk 
about  essentials  that  exist. 

We  will  start  with  an  illustration:  A graduate 
student  of  ours  last  year  worked  out  a study  in  a 
community  where  she  was  working  as  a welfare 
worker  attached  to  a court.  She  had  very  interest- 
ing experiences.  She  found  good  things  and  bad 
things.  In  utilizing  the  resources  of  the  community 
she  found  that  frequently  each  agency  knew  nothing 
about  the  work  of  the  other  agency.  We  had  a con- 
ference in  Chapel 
Hill  a year  or  two 
ago  for  health  edu- 
cation and  several 
did  not  know  that 
each  other  existed. 
Here  was  the  job  of 
bringing  together 
forces. 

The  first  essential 
then  is  identifying 
and  marshalling  the 
agencies  and  the  re- 
sources we  have  in 
behalf  of  children. 
In  this  part  of  the 
country  it  is  very 
obvious  that  very 
little  is  heard  of 
schools  used  as  so-  | 
cial  agencies.  In  this  I 
State  at  the  moment  ! 
one  of  the  most  im- 
portant resources  is  health  education.  So,  one  of  I 
the  first  or  basic  essentials  is  really  identifying  and  : 
marshalling  these  resources  that  we  already  have. 
This  is  particularly  true  at  the  present  time  because 
of  our  lack  of  sufficient  resources. 

People  are  getting  less  worried  than  they  were  as 
to  who  should  run  things.  The  second  basic  essen- 
tial is  to  have  a right  philosophy  toward  children, 
toward  living,  and  toward  human  beings.  It  doesn’t 
make  any  difference  how  many  agencies  you  have — 
the  underlying  philosophy  has  to  be  right.  Do  we 
really  believe  in  the  possibilities  of  human  beings? 
We  have  a tendency  to  reject  certain  people  who  do 
not  meet  certain  standards.  Do  we  believe  that  all 
children,  whatever  their  color  or  creed,  are  really 
worthwhile? 

As  a fundamental  approach  it  is  necessary  to  un- 
derstand the  personalities  of  children.  We  must  re- 
spect the  personalities  of  children.  We  have  abund- 
ant scientific  evidence  to  justify  us  in  having  faith 
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in  possibilities : the  way  in  which  children  have  come 
through  when  given  an  opportunity. 

Another  essential  is  knowing  what  the  needs  of 
children  are:  1.  Being  an  accepted  member  of  a 
good  family.  In  1940  somewhere  between  25  and 
40  percent  of  children  investigated  did  not  even  have 
both  parents.  Certainly  a real  home  is  the  first  essen- 
tial. 2.  Add  to  that  the  kind  of  physical  and  mental 
health  that  comes  from  good  human  relationships, 
plus  all  the  modern  child  care  and  medical  care  serv- 
ices that  we  can  supply.  3.  A developmental  pro- 
gram for  every  child  that  starts  with  the  right  kind 
of  family  life  and  then  goes  into  the  world.  We 
must  provide  schooling  for  very  young  children. 
Absence  of  nursery  schools  and  kindergartens  is  one 
of  our  most  serious  problems  and  drawbacks. 

4.  Adequate  play  and  recreation.  Those  who  play 
when  they  are  young  will  play  when  they  are  old, 
someone  once  said  about  schools.  5.  To  learn  to 
work  together  as  well  as  to  play  together;  to  have 
music,  dramatics,  etc. — they  are  the  fundamental 
things.  They  are  essentials  in  education.  6.  Add 
some  provision  to  see  that  every  boy  and  girl  has 
the  opportunity  to  utilize  his  talents  for  the  rest  of 
us  in  society.  For  the  sake  of  society  we  have  to 
see  that  we  have  full  development  for  boys  and  girls. 

At  this  point  try  to  insist  upon  possibilities  of 
the  school  as  a social  agency.  I am  not  sure  that 
people  who  work  in  welfare  and  social  work  know 
to  what  extent  people  in  schools  know  about  human 
needs.  Teachers  ought  to  have  very  much  the  same 
kind  of  training  that  the  social  case  worker  has.  In 
other  words,  applying  what  we  know  about  the  de- 
velopment of  human  beings  has  become  a part  of  the 
material  every  teacher  nowadays  is  gradually  get- 
ting. Social  workers  will  have  much  better  person- 
nel in  teaching  staffs  today  than  long  ago.  I wish 
that  you  would  consider  teachers  as  part  of  the  social 
program. 

In  any  case  we  have  to  do  this  job  together.  It  is 
so  obvious  and  yet  it  is  not  being  done.  In  America 
each  of  these  professions  developed  separately.  In 
China  child  welfare  is  not  made  up  of  sections, 
i School  people,  health  people,  and  social  workers  are 
all  equally  parts  of  that  same  combination. 

In  any  case  we  are  all  in  a job  that  involves  bet- 
ter human  relations.  We  are  running  against  time 
now  in  developing  human  resources.  As  Glenn  Frank 
once  wrote,  “The  fundamental  needs  of  the  child 
are  in  truth  the  fundamental  needs  of  human  so- 
ciety.” 


HOMEMAKER  SERVICE 

Jane  Elliott,  Director,  Division  of  Child  Welfare 
N.  C.  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare 

With  the  first  White  House  Conference  on  Care 
of  Dependent  Children  in  1909  which  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  the  United  States  Children’s  Bureau 
in  1912,  began  an  era  of  increasing  nation-wide  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  of  children.  Since  the  time  of 
this  conference,  the  recognized  goal  of  social  agen- 


cies serving  children  has  been,  first,  that  of  main- 
taining children  in  their  own  homes.  If  this  were 
not  possible,  the  second  objective  was  to  offer  the 
best  possible  alternative  for  care  of  children  outside 
their  own  home. 

During  these  years,  there  has  always  been  empha- 
sis placed  upon  “what  is  the  best  possible  substitute 
care  for  a child  who  must  be  removed  from  his  own 
home  or  separated  from  his  parents  because  of  death, 
desertion,  or  neglect.”  We  have  always  felt  that  the 
best  substitute  for  a child’s  own  home  is  an  adequate 
foster  home  where  a child  may  live  in  an  environ- 
ment as  comparable  to  his  own  home  as  possible. 
Other  alternatives  depending  upon  the  needs  of  the 
situation  have  been  adoptive  placements  and  insti- 
tutional placements.  We  have  been  aware  that  there 
are  some  children  for  whom  this  type  of  planning  is 
more  suitable.  For  the  child  who  needs  a temporary 
placement,  we  have  established  standards  for  ade- 
quate foster  homes  and  have  attempted  to  apply  all 
the  skills  necessary  to  assist  the  child  and  the  foster 
parents  in  adapting  to  a placement  which  always 
must  be  a substitute. 

Following  the  passage  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
through  public  assistance  provisions,  greater  em- 
phasis has  been  experienced  in  all  public  agencies 
in  maintaining  the  child  in  his  own  home  or  in  the 
home  of  relatives  through  the  administration  of  the 
Aid  to  Dependent  Children  program.  As  there  has 
been  greater  opportunity  to  analyze  and  study  the 
needs  of  children  and  the  problems  causing  family 
breakdown,  it  has  become  more  and  more  apparent 
to  social  workers  (agencies)  that  while  we  were 
giving  service  to  children,  we  frequently  failed  in 
our  responsibility  to  parents  in  their  adjustments, 
as  they  experienced  emotional  and  economic  prob- 
lems with  which  they  were  unable  to  cope.  Too  fre- 
quently, we  have  isolated  the  problems  of  children 
because  they  were  acute  and  we  have  not  followed 
through  in  the  more  difficult  task  of  assisting  the 
parents  to  maintain  an  adequate  home  for  their  chil- 
dren, except  in  the  cases  of  financial  need  where  we 
have  partially  met  the  problem.  As  a responsible 
social  agency,  we  can  no  longer  isolate  the  child’s 
problem. 

From  the  report  of  the  conference  on  Children  in 
a Democracy,  the  following  well-known  statement  in 
regard  to  the  unity  necessary  in  work  with  children 
is  found : “The  child  is  an  indivisible  whole  as  he 
grows  from  infancy  to  manhood  and  must  be  planned 
for  and  served  as  such.”  It  is  an  accepted  fact  that 
the  largest  group  of  children  with  whom  we  now 
work  come  from  families  where  the  adults  are  expe- 
riencing breakdown  because  of  their  inability  to  be 
emotionally  and  socially  mature  individuals  in  their 
family  and  community  relationships.  As  yet,  we 
have  not  learned  all  of  the  problems  and  more  im- 
portant, we  have  not  learned  all  of  the  ways  which 
social  agencies  might  use  to  strengthen  family  ties 
and  to  foster  parental  responsibility  for  maintaining 
the  family.  Social  agencies  can  never  cease  in  their 
efforts  to  understand  more  clearly  the  causative 
factors  in  family  breakdown  which  lead  to  neglect 
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and  dependency  of  children.  We  must  repeatedly 
ask  ourselves  what  we  know  about  these  causative 
factors  and  then  to  ask  what  we  are  doing  about 
them.  Have  we  developed  a greater  degree  of  under- 
standing and  are  we  using  this  understanding  to  the 
maximum  to  prevent  the  problems  we  see  daily  which 
have  such  a permanent  effect  upon  children? 

From  the  first  White  House  conference  in  1909, 
came  the  famous  statement  which  I quote:  “Home 
life  is  the  highest  and  finest  product  of  civilization. 
It  is  a great  molding  force  of  mind  and  character. 
Children  should  not  be  deprived  of  it,  except  for 
urgent  and  compelling  reasons.”  Succeeding  con- 
ferences have  restated  this  same  philosophy  many 
times  and  the  rights  of  children  have  been  set  forth 
in  such  documents  as  the  1930  Children’s  Charter, 
the  1942  Children’s  Charter  in  War-Time,  and  other 
similar  statements  of  objectives  and  standards  that 
have  been  adopted  by  agencies  serving  children. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  in  North  Carolina  is 
the  lack  of  adequate  facilities  for  children  who  need 
care  outside  their  own  home.  Building  a foster  care 
program  has  been  a recognized  goal  of  the  state  and 
local  agencies  for  many  years.  This  year,  we  have 
undertaken  to  demonstrate  homemaker  service  as  an 
alternative  for  foster  care.  In  an  effort  to  be  of 
greater  service  to  children  in  North  Carolina  and  an 
expanding  program  which  has  broad  statutory  re- 
sponsibilities for  children,  homemaker  service  is  con- 
sidered an  essential  part  of  an  inclusive  child  care 
program  and  it  is  a partial  answer  to  the  question  of 
how  children  can  be  maintained  in  their  own  homes 
during  the  temporary  absence  or  incapacity  of  the 
mother.  Homemaker  service  has  been  selected  as  a 
special  demonstration  project  because  there  is  no 
such  service  available  in  North  Carolina  as  an  altern- 
ative for  foster  or  institutional  care  of  children. 

In  considering  this  type  of  service,  we  must  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  homemaker  service  has  been  a 
part  of  the  total  case  work  program  of  some  social 
agencies  since  the  early  1920’s.  It  has  proved  to  be 
a sound  type  of  care  for  children  when  carried  on  as 
a part  of  the  case  work  service  program  of  the 
agency.  Although  the  value  of  homemaker  service 
has  been  recognized  by  some  private  agencies  and  a 
few  public  agencies,  these  are  located  in  large  urban 
centers.  The  North  Carolina  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  is  the  first  rural  public  welfare  agency  of  its 
type  to  initiate  the  service  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
county  welfare  departments  in  which  it  is  being 
demonstrated.  The  demonstration  is  being  carried 
on  in  Transylvania,  Wake  and  Warren  counties  and 
will  be  in  effect  until  July  1,  1948.  The  demonstra- 
tion is  made  possible  through  the  use  of  Federal 
funds.  These  counties  were  selected  because  they 
met  the  requirements  of  certain  criteria  showing  that 
they  were  already  utilizing  the  existing  resources 
for  children  and  had  alternative  services  such  as 
boarding  homes  that  would  properly  demonstrate  a 
new  type  of  service.  In  each  county,  one  Negro 
worker  and  one  white  worker  have  been  employed 
so  that  service  is  available  for  both  groups.  These 
workers  have  the  status  of  other  employees  of  the 


agency  and  are  furnished  with  office  space  and  are 
expected  to  maintain  regular  hours.  A compensa- 
tion plan  has  been  worked  out  in  each  county  so  that 
the  homemakers  are  full-time  employees  of  the 
agency,  subject  to  the  personnel  practices  of  the 
agency. 

The  homemaker  service  program  in  North  Caro- 
lina is  described  as  a temporary  care  service.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  homemakers  will  probably  be 
assigned  for  one  month  or  less,  and  except  in  excep- 
tional cases,  the  period  will  not  exceed  approximately 
three  months.  The  type  of  service  will  provide  the 
opportunity  for  day-time  care  and  twenty-four  hour 
service,  although  it  is  considered  that  the  latter  type 
of  service  may  be  requested  rarely. 

The  types  of  situations  for  which  the  homemaker 
service  can  be  provided  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  homemaker  may  be  assigned  to  care  tem- 
porarily for  children  when  the  mother  is  ill, 
has  deserted  or  has  died,  or 

2.  When  the  mother  is,  for  some  reason,  tempo- 
rarily absent  from  the  home  to  the  neglect  of 
the  children,  or 

3.  When  the  woman  who  provides  foster  care  to 
children  is  ill,  or 

4.  When  there  is  a temporary  need  for  special 
care  in  the  family  which  would  result  in  the 
mother’s  neglecting  her  children. 

The  services  will  be  available  to  any  size  family. 
The  homemaker  will  be  available  to  clients  of  the 
agency.  This  is  interpreted  to  mean  that  anyone 
applying  for  homemaker  service  to  these  county  de- 
partments of  public  welfare  will  automatically  be- 
come a client  of  the  agency  if  he  is  eligible  for  the 
homemaker  service.  The  selection  of  individuals  who 
make  direct  application  for  this  service  will  be  based 
upon  the  inability  of  the  applicant  to  meet  100  per 
cent  of  the  agency’s  public  assistance  budget  as  it 
relates  to  Aid  to  Dependent  Children.  This  com- 
pares with  the  method  being  used  at  present  to  de- 
termine eligibility  for  the  medically  indigent.  For 
the  selection  of  families  to  be  provided  with  home- 
maker service,  the  plan  is  that  the  responsibility 
rests  with  both  the  caseworker  and  his  supervisor 
plus  the  approval  of  the  person  administratively  re- 
sponsible for  homemaker  service.  In  the  three  coun- 
ties, this  administrative  person  is  the  superintendent 
of  public  welfare.  It  is  recognized  that  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  caseworker  in  continuing  supervision 
of  the  families  having  homemaker  service  is  impor- 
tant to  the  effectiveness  of  this  service.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  caseworker  and  the  person  ad- 
ministratively responsible  for  the  homemaker  service 
project  to  develop  the  continuing  supervision  of  the 
families  participating  and  to  determine  the  extent 
of  the  service. 

The  underlying  emphasis  of  homemaker  service  is 
the  preservation  of  family  unity  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  home  for  the  benefit  of  both  the  parents  and 
the  children.  This  presupposes  the  fact  that  the 
service  is  .used  only  when  the  parent  or  parents  want 
to  maintain  their  home  and  when  the  use  of  the 
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homemaker  means  a constructive  plan  for  keeping 
the  family  intact.  When  the  fact  has  been  estab- 
lished, the  homemaker  enters  the  home  and  performs 
the  duties  that  are  normally  performed  by  the 
mother.  The  effectiveness  of  the  program  depends 
upon  the  quality  of  the  homemakers  that  are  employ- 
ied.  The  social  agency  must  consider  the  welfare  of 
the  children  their  primary  responsibility  in  the  home- 
maker program. 

The  homemaker  is  a particularly  qualified  person 
because  of  her  past  experience  either  in  rearing  her 
own  family  or  in  other  phases  of  work  with  chil- 
dren in  family  groups.  She  has  passed  the  Merit 
System  qualifications  and  a physical  examination. 
She  must  be  a person  with  a variety  of  skills  and 
ability  to  adapt  to  many  situations  and  many  de- 
mands within  various  family  situations.  She  must 
be  a responsible  individual  who  can  carry  out  assign- 
ed duties  and  subordinate  herself  to  the  planning 
of  the  adult  members  of  the  family  or  the  supervision 
of  the  agency  representatives.  From  her  experience, 
she  should  be  able  to  understand  children’s  problems 
and  sympathetically  and  kindly  be  of  service  to  chil- 
dren during  periods  when  their  mother  is  absent 
from  the  home  or  unable  to  care  for  them. 

Homemaker  Service  is  designed  to  be  used  when 
there  is  a possibility  of  the  break-up  of  the  family 
due  to  the  absence  of  the  mother.  It  is  designed  to 
strengthen  the  ability  of  the  father  to  maintain  his 
family  in  his  own  home  during  periods  of  stress 
when  frequently  the  only  alternative  is  temporary 
placement  of  the  children.  In  the  past,  this  has 
meant  hasty  and  inadequate  placements  with  rela- 
tives, neighbors  or  in  institutions — and  at  times 
county  homes  are  used.  In  former  days,  the  neigh- 
borly practice  of  taking  responsibility  for  families 
during  such  periods,  might  have  sufficed.  Today  the 
same  close  neighborly  relationships  do  not  exist  as 
frequently  as  in  the  past  and  we  all  experience  less 
sharing  of  responsibility  even  among  relatives. 

It  is  self-evident  that  young  children  are  injured 
by  needless  separation  from  their  homes.  The  serv- 
ices of  the  homemaker  can  keep  the  family  group 
together  in  a familiar  environment  where  the  chil- 
dren may  feel  less  threatened  by  the  loss  or  absence 
of  the  mother.  There  are  equal  satisfactions  to  the 
father  or  other  responsible  adults  who  are  thus  able 
to  continue  their  normal  responsibility  to  the  family 
with  some  adjustments  through  the  help  of  the  social 
agency.  The  father  is  able  to  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  he  is  contributing  to  the  growth 
and  development  of  his  children.  In  some  instances, 
it  may  be  possible,  with  the  help  of  a case  worker 
and  the  service  of  the  homemaker,  that  the  father’s 
, sense  of  responsibility  to  his  children  receives  rec- 
ognition and  strengthening  which  he  has  never  be- 
fore experienced. 

As  we  have  said,  the  homemaker’s  classification  is 
I now  an  approved  position  under  the  Merit  System  in 
North  Carolina  and  any  county  may  employ  a home- 
maker on  its  staff  and  charge  the  expenses  of  her 
salary  as  a regular  administrative  expense.  It  is 
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hoped  that,  as  a result  of  the  demonstration  in  the 
three  counties  during  this  year,  some  of  the  other 
county  departments  of  public  welfare  will  want  to 
add  homemakers  to  their  regular  staffs  in  order  to 
increase  their  services  to  families  and  children  with 
a greater  recognition  of  the  importance  of  strength- 
ening family  ties  and  maintaining  children  in  their 
own  home. 

• 

Specialized  Boarding  Home  Care 

Ruth  Gilpin,  Acting  Associate  Professor 

Division  of  Public  Welfare  and  Social  Work, 
University  of  North  Carolina 

In  the  problems  which  confront  us,  we  are  thinking 
today  of  children  who  are  showing  delinquent  or 
pre-delinquent  tendencies,  who  are  emotionally  dis- 
turbed in  other  ways,  who  are  mentally  or  physically 
handicapped.  What  is  it  that  we  want  to  to  offer 
these  children?  We  are  saying  that  we  wish  to  offer 
them  boarding  homes.  As  soon  as  we  say  “boarding 
home”,  we  have,  as  far  as  I am  concerned,  elimi- 
nated discussion  of  institutional-like  homes  giving 
special,  skilled  training  to  children.  And,  having 
said  that  much,  I had  better  give  my  definition  of  a 
boarding  home. 

The  hoarding  home  is  a foster  home  where  board 
is  paid.  A teacher  of  mine  was  once  asked,  “What 
is  the  meaning  of  ‘foster  home’?”  She  replied,  “Fos- 
ter, meaning  foster;  and  home,  meaning  home”.  In 
this  definition  are  all  the  implications  of  what  a 
foster  or  boarding  home  can  mean  to  a child.  It  can 
give  him  the  closeness  of  family  life,  the  neighbor- 
hood school  and  church,  the  playmates  from  next 
door — truly  a home  that  can  be  his  own  and  yet  will 
remain  forever  “foster”.  Any  of  us  who  have  placed 
children  in  foster  homes  have  seen  the  great  values 
that  these  homes  have  had  for  children. 

What  more  can  we  give  a child? 

Looking  more  closely  at  these  children  with  special 
problems  we  find,  it  seems  to  me,  that  they  have 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  public  welfare  depart- 
ments in  two  ways.  First,  there  are  those  whose 
families  are,  for  one  reason  or  another,  broken  up 
and  whose  lives  are  entirely  dependent  on  outside 
resources.  Then,  there  are  the  children  who  are 
discovered  by  the  court,  or  the  caseworker,  or  the 
teacher,  or  the  public  health  nurse  and  referred  to 
the  department  for  some  kind  of  help. 

Children  in  the  first  group — those  who  are  remov- 
ed authoritatively  from  cruel  families  or  those  who 
are  orphaned  or  deserted — become  the  direct  respon- 
sibility of  the  public  welfare  departments.  These 
children  are  not  necessarily  the  ones  with  the  least 
amount  of  problem.  Indeed,  there  are  apt  to  be 
among  them  the  delinquent,  the  disturbed,  the  re- 
tarded, the  handicapped,  as  well  as  the  children  with 
only  the  average  upset  inherent  in  their  torn-up 
worlds.  Public  welfare  departments  cannot  escape 
the  opportunity  and  the  responsibility  of  planning 
for  these  children.  These  are  the  children  who  must 
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live  apart  from  their  own  families.  They  have  no 
choice,  nor  does  the  agency. 

Children  in  the  second  group  are  those  who  have 
homes  of  their  own  but  who  are  having  difficulty  in 
growing  up.  They  have  homes  which  are  in  opera- 
tion, but  which  may  not  be  operating  very  effectively. 
One  child  may  be  stealing,  another  running  away, 
another  failing  in  school,  another  withdrawn  and 
lost.  Often,  when  we  hear  about  the  child’s  home 
situation,  we,  as  human  beings,  wish  that  we  could 
take  him  away  from  it  and  place  him  where  there 
would  be  no  pain  and  struggle,  only  love  and  under- 
standing. But  as  professional  people,  we  know  our 
limitations.  We  know  that  we  can  only  help  a child 
to  live  in  an  imperfect  world  with  imperfect  people 
— perhaps  in  his  own  home,  perhaps  in  a boarding 
home,  perhaps  in  an  institution. 

These,  then,  are  the  children.  “Boarding  home” 
we  have  defined.  How  can  we  most  helpfully  get 
the  two  together? 

The  best,  and  as  far  as  I can  see,  the  only  place 
to  start  is  with  a sound,  basic  boarding  home  pro- 
gram for  children.  This  program  must  be  clear  as 
to  policies  and  purposes — clear  as  to  the  why  and 
the  how  children  are  to  be  placed  with  this  particu- 
lar agency.  It  must  recognize  the  need  of  casework 
skills.  It  must  have  dependable  health  services  and 
adequate  clothing  facilities.  It  must  have  good 
boarding  homes  and  a vigilant,  never-ending  search 
for  more  homes.  With  such  a basic  program  an 
agency  can  be  prepared  to  offer  boarding  homes  to 
children : the  difficult,  the  boisterous,  the  slow,  and 
the  meek.  In  other  words,  the  prime  requisite  for 
a helpful  program  for  children  with  special  needs 
is  a strong  program  for  children. 

We  need  to  remember  that  a boarding  home  is  not 
a treatment  center.  Boarding  home  parents  are  not 
therapists,  or  psychologists,  or  teachers,  or  case- 
workers. The  only  therapy,  the  only  special  treat- 
ment which  foster  parents  have  to  give  to  foster 
children  is  the  treatment  of  life  itself.  That  life 
itself  can  be  therapeutic,  not  one  of  us  can  deny.  If 
we  ask  very  much  more  than  ordinary  day-to-day 
living  of  foster  parents  in  a boarding  home  situation, 
we  are  either  asking  too  much,  or  we  have  made  the 
boarding  home  into  something  which  is  not  a board- 
ing home. 

The  foster  parents’  service  is  to  give  a home  in  its 
fullest  meaning.  Although  we  have  seen  sometimes 
what  we  recognized  as  near  miracles  happen  to  chil- 
dren in  boarding  homes,  we  admit  that  these  near- 
miracles are  not  due  to  the  special  training  of  foster 
parents.  The  most  successful  boarding  home  parents 
are  not  those  who  have  any  specialized  skills  or 
knowledge,  but  who  have,  because  of  the  kind  of 
people  they  are,  been  able  to  live  lives  of  meaning  to 
themselves  and  to  their  families.  Into  their  home, 
they  might  take  the  little  runaway,  or  the  child  who 
can’t  learn  to  dress  himself,  or  the  child  who  must 
use  a wheel  chair.  These  people  are  just  ordinary 
parents  with  the  doubly  difficult  job  of  raising  some- 
one else’s  child.  Out  of  the  security  and  affection 


and  home  life  which  they  are  able  to  provide  the 
child,  may  come  to  him  a release  from  emotional 
strain,  or  a learning  to  tie  shoelaces,  or  an  acceptance 
of  a wheel-chair  life.  The  answer  to  a child’s  special 
problem  may  lie  in  his  becoming  a real  part  of  a 
boarding  home  family. 

It  is  the  home,  then,  which  the  placement  agency 
has  to  offer  to  children.  Boarding  home  placement 
is  only  one  community  resource  set  up  for  children 
whose  problems  may  be  great  or  small.  The  agency 
with  a clear  policy  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that 
boarding  home  care  is  not  the  panacea  for  all  the  ills 
of  children.  Where  the  agency  has  any  degree  of 
choice,  it  will  cherish  that  choice.  Its  focus  will  be 
on  the  child.  The  child  will  not  be  hurried  into  what- 
ever available  space  there  is,  nor  will  he  be  planned 
for  in  terms  of  our  own  personal  fondness  for  board- 
ing homes  or  institutions  or  clinics,  or  family  case- 
work. We  will  serve  the  child  best  if  we  have  him 
as  our  focus. 

We  know,  for  instance,  that  many  adolescent  or 
pre-adolescent  children  have  difficulty  in  living  in 
boarding  homes  after  having  known  for  so  long 
their  own  homes,  however  inadequate.  Most  of 
these  adolescents  would  be  far  happier  in  group  liv- 
ing where  the  familial  requirements  are  more  casual. 
We  know,  too,  that  every  small  child  should  have  the 
opportunity  of  living  in  a family  home  and  of  having 
family  life  which  is  not  possible  in  group  living.  As 
yet,  few  boarding  home  and  institutional  programs 
have  developed  far  enough  to  fit  their  functions  to 
these  needs  of  children. 

We  know,  too,  that  for  some  disturbed  children, 
psychiatric  treatment  in  a child  guidance  clinic 
might  make  it  possible  for  them  to  remain  in  their 
own  homes,  or  go  on  to  boarding  home  placement 
with  less  upset.  There  are  tragically  few  such  clinics. 
Casework  with  parents  might  enable  other  children 
to  live  more  comfortably  in  their  own  homes. 

If  boarding  home  placement  is  our  job,  only  with 
clarity  of  purpose  and  care  at  intake,  should  we  offer 
boarding  homes  to  an  emotionally  upset  child,  or  a 
slow  child,  or  a handicapped  child — or  to  a child  with 
no  particular  adjective  attached. 

The  wisdom  of  Solomon,  almost,  is  needed  by 
boarding  home  parents  and  child  placing  agencies. 
The  agency  must  select  the  foster  parents  and  the 
foster  parents  must  live  with  the  child.  For  the 
child  who  has  been  stealing  or  running  away,  the 
boarding  home  parents  must  face  the  necessity  of 
bearing  his  problem  and  his  negative  behavior.  They 
should  have  strength  and  flexibility  and  ingenuity. 
They  should  have  little  need  for  personal,  affectional 
response  from  a child.  They  should  be  all  these 
things — and  still  want  this  little  fellow  to  live  with 
them ! For  the  child  who  is  mentally  retarded,  much 
too  is  required  of  foster  parents.  They  should  be 
able  to  like  or  even  love  such  a child,  have  greai 
patience,  a desire  to  help,  and  a willingness  to  be 
satisfied  with  a minimum  of  return.  For  these  chil- 
dren and  all  children  with  special  problems,  boarding 
homes  where  they  are  wanted  need  to  be  located.  II 
is  not  an  easy  job,  but  it  can  be  done. 
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Colonel  Blair’s  Death  is  Loss  to 
Public  Welfare  in  North  Carolina 


North  Carolina  lost  an  out- 
standing welfare  leader  who 
saw  come  into  being  many  of 
the  public-spirited  programs 
for  which  he  worked  during  a 
long  life  of  service  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  when  Colonel 
Willian  Allen  Blair  of  Winston- 
Salem  died  in  March  after  a 
serious  illness  of  two  weeks. 

His  death  on  March  2 brought 
the  following  comment  on  his 
services  from  Governor  Cherry : 

“North  Carolina  has  lost  a 
preeminent  citizen  in  the  death 
of  Col.  W.  A.  Blai: 

“First  becoming  connected 
^ 1 welfare  in  the  ye^rs 
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“Through  his  experie- • was  ao^  L 

clearly  future  problem's  iutu1 

solutions.  Because  of  his  Leen  x 
was  able  to  afford  sound  and  firm  adv 
the  best  ways  to  bring  the  two  in  harmui^ 
The  entire  State  owes  him  a debt  of  gratitude 
for  the  development  of  our  outstanding  public 
welfare  program  which  is  increasingly  receiv- 
ing national  recognition.” 

Colonel  Blair  was  appointed  to  the  old  Board 
of  Public  Charities  by  Governor  Thomas  H. 
Holt  in  1891  and  became  its  chairman  in  1904. 
He  was  prominent  in  many  lines,  having  at 
various  times  served  in  the  newspaper  and 
education  fields  as  well  as  being  connected  with 


various  business  and  industrial 
enterprises. 

He  was  born  June  4,  1859  in 
High  Point,  the  son  of  Solomon 
Isaac  Blair  and  Abigail  Hunt 
Blair.  He  studied  at  Guilford 
and  Haverford  Colleges  and  at 
Harvard  University.  He  held 
a Ph.D.  degree  from  Johns  Hop- 
kins University. 

Colonel  Blair  devoted  his  lat- 
ter years  of  lessened  activity  to 
writing,  especially  treatises  and 
books  dealing  with  the  Mora- 
vian people  and  customs. 

Commissioner  of  Public  Wel- 
fare Ellen  Winston  issued  the 
following  statement  about  Col- 
onel Blair: 

“In  the  passing  of  Col.  W.  A. 
Blair  the  State  and  nation  have 
lost  an  outstanding  leader  in 
"Mic  welfare.  His  service  for 
uore  than  50  years  on  the 
Board  of  Public  Welfare 
'ed  in  the  nation.  His 
lave  largely  determined 
le  program  to  provide 
1 other  social  services  to 
-zens  of  the  State.” 

„ of  Raleigh,  former  commis- 
wrved  more  than  14  years  under 
as  chairman  of  the  State  Board 
r,  . uaid  the  following  trib- 
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undaunted  for  the  things 
right — these  were  the  characteristics  that  en- 
deared Col.  William  A.  Blair  most  to  the  people 
of  North  Carolina  and  won  for  him  their  ever- 
lasting gratitude.” 
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IN  THIS  ISSUE 

Public  Welfare  News  presents,  in  the  articles 
by  Miss  Elliott,  Miss  Flythe,  Mr.  Kuralt  and 
Mr.  Stanley,  contributions  of  North  Carolina 
public  welfare  officials  to  the  program  at  the 
southeastern  regional  meeting  of  the  American 
Public  Welfare  Association  at  Jacksonville, 
Florida,  in  September  1947. 


Local  Services  for  Children  Can 
Be  Aided  Through  Stimulation 
from  State  Agencies 

Jane  Elliott,  Director,  Division  of  Child  Welfare 

North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare 

All  are  aware  of  the  increasing  recognition  and 
willingness  on  the  part  of  public  welfare  agencies 
to  assume  responsibility  for  service  programs  and 
most  recognize  that  this  growth  in  attitude  and  the 
broadening  areas  of  service  have  been  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  the  broad  interpretation  possible  under 
Title  V of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

For  most  of  those  in  child  welfare,  there  is  the 
changing  emphasis  from  “child  welfare  services 
to  the  broader  application  of  “public  welfare  serv- 
ices” which  include  services  to  families  with  empha- 
sis on  services  to  children  in  their  own  homes.  It  is 
of  concern  now  that  the  scope  of  local  services 
through  public  welfare  agencies  not  be  limited  to 
certain  problem  children  but  that  adequate  services 
to  all  children  be  provided  with  more  active  com- 
munity planning  to  provide  family  security  and  the 
basic  necessities  for  satisfactory  living. 

Depending  upon  the  type  of  program  being  adminis- 
tered— locally  or  state-administered  programs — there 
will  be  a difference  in  the  responsibilities  and  ways 
of  developing  local  services  for  children.  Since  it  is 
not  possible  to  discuss  all  the  variations,  this  dis- 
cussion will  be  based  largely  upon  the  experience 
in  North  Carolina  of  a locally-administered  and 

State-supervised  program. 

Certain  objectives  must  be  consciously  recognized 
on  the  part  of  the  state  agencies — objectives  which 
imply  definite  responsibilities.  These  responsibili- 
ties point  up  the  problems  involved  in  the  particular 
type  of  program  being  administered  and  there  is  a 


constant  inter-play  of  responsibilities  with  the  solv 
ing  of  these  problems.  This  means  that  all  agencie; 
are  seeking  ways  to  meet  the  responsibilities  am 
solve  the  problems  with  the  objective  of  the  agencie 
constantly  in  mind. 

The  state  agency  has  a first  responsibility  fo 
sound  administrative  policies  and  practices  and  fo 
effective  leadership  to  the  local  agencies  and  ca 
spend  much  time  on  developing  the  bases  for  soun 
administration  as  there  are  many  definite  technique 
involved.  Certainly  the  state  agency  has  an  obli 
gation  to  define  its  functions  in  relation  to  the  cour 
ties  in  order  to  enable  both  the  state  agency  and  th 
counties  to  function  properly.  The  state  agency  ha 
the  responsibility  of  developing  with  the  local  ager 
cies,  clear  and  usable  policies  on  inter-relationship; 
This  responsibility  implies  that  the  state  agenc: 
through  a qualified  staff,  is  able  to  administer  ii 
program  so  that  both  state  and  local  agencies,  withi 
defined  areas,  can  function  in  ways  that  are  accep 
able  to  both  and  in  ways  whereby  the  objectives  cj 
the  agencies  can  be  attained. 

There  are  many  techniques.  By  way  of  illustr: 
tion,  in  North  Carolina  there  have  been  establish?? 
annually  for  the  past  few  years,  definite  goals  to  l 
emphasized  each  year.  These  are  developed  with  tlj 
local  agencies  and  reviewed  through  the  field  stai 
services  and  an  annual  report  is  expected.  The;:: 
goals  have  included  many  aspects  which  lead  to  d 
velopment  of  local  services  for  children.  Also  the 
are  definite  planned  meetings  with  county  welfa 
board  members  for  review  of  policies, , for  interpr 
tation  purposes  and  to  stimulate  the  ■ 
improvement  of  local  services.  Rece 
from  county  board  members  was  folk 
development  of  an  outline  of  stand? 
administration  which  was  studied  a 
a committee  from  the  county  super 
ciation  prior  to  release. 

These  are  only  examples  of  some  of  ti. 
done  to  stimulate  better  administration.  C 
ministration  cannot  be  over-emphasized  sim 
essential  in  solving  many  of  the  other  problems 
by  a state  agency  in  offering  services  to  local  dep 
ments.  It  is  one  of  the  factors  in  recruiting  a 
holding  qualified  staff  as  well  as  being  a factor 
adding  prestige  to  the  public  agency  and  its  worke 

The  responsibility  for  effective  leadership  leas 
into  a discussion  of  the  area  of  personnel  practic 
Personnel  practices  and  good  administration  go 
gether  and  the  whole  area  of  “personnel”  is  one 
the  most  important  areas  of  responsibility  that  i 
state  agency  has  for  offering  assistance  and  stini 
lation  to  local  agencies.  It  is  likewise  an  area  tt  L 
in  most  states,  has  been  constantly  improved  throip 


r 


use  of  tangible  techniques. 

Everyone  is  familiar  with  merit  system  meth 
and  of  evaluating  progress  in  the  use  of  the  mal 
system  as  a stabilizing  factor  in  building  an  age 
service.  A state  public  welfare  agency  has  a c i 
tinuous  responsibility  to  review  and  analyze  its  I L 
sonnel  practices  and  its  relationship  with,  and  use 
the  merit  system. 
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The  problems  of  securing  qualified  staff  seem  to  be 
l permanent  complaint  for  most  states.  The  state 
igency  has  a major  responsibility  for  setting  stand- 
irds  for  minimum  qualifications,  for  an  adequate 
:ompensation  plan,  for  general  personnel  practices, 
md  for  recruitment.  This  carries  with  it  the  re- 
ponsibility  for  guidance  to  local  agencies  in  recruit- 
nent,  selection,  employment  and  retirement  plans. 
<Torth  Carolina  officials  can  definitely  see  the  results 
>f  the  implementation  of  all  these  responsibilities 
vith  continuous  evaluation  of  standards  in  relation 
o the  readiness  of  counties  to  accept  higher  quali- 
ications  for  staff  and  more  adequate  salaries. 

In  North  Carolina  there  is  a good  working  rela- 
ionship  with  the  merit  system  council  which  has  a 
banned  program  of  regular  meetings  to  discuss  co- 
iperative  developments  and  to  solve  mutual  prob- 
ems  in  personnel  administration.  In  this  area  as 
veil  as  in  all  others,  no  major  developments  are 
nitiated  without  full  clearance  and  study  by  repre- 
lentatives  from  the  local  administrators.  A merit 
system  committee  of  the  North  Carolina  Association 
)f  County  Superintendents  of  Public  Welfare  has 
vorked  closely  with  the  state  staff  in  the  develop- 
nent  and  presentation  of  all  new  personnel  practices. 
3ecause  of  this  close  relationship  changes  have  been 
;asily  and  readily  accepted  and,  at  the  present  time, 
shere  is  a conscious  effort  on  the  part  of  the  local 
igencies  to  continue  to  improve  their  own  adminis- 
srative  and  personnel  practices. 

North  Carolina  has  made  progress  with  the  prob- 
em  that  has  been  brought  to  most  state  child  welfare 
services  programs  by  establishing  the  same  qualifi- 
cations for  the  child  welfare  worker  and  for  the 
general  case  worker,  and  by  changing  the  salary 
ban  for  the  child  welfare  workers  so  that  they  are 
low  an  integral  part  of  the  staffs  of  county  depart- 
nents  of  public  welfare.  The  gradual  trend  toward 
ntegration  of  services  to  families  and  to  children 
s a part  of  the  planning  and  thinking  that  is  involv- 
ed in  the  development  of  new  personnel  practices. 

As  a corollary  to  these  changes  and  to  an  expanded 
child  welfare  program,  the  state  agency  has  respon- 
sibility for  defining  and  determining  the  job  of  the 
yorker  carrying  a child  welfare  case  load.  Counties 
lire  asking  for  an  analysis  of  the  work  and  there  is 
jn  awareness  that  child  welfare  workers  can  be 
[uickly  over-burdened  if  they  and  their  supervisors 
ire  not  clear  regarding  their  functions  as  differen- 
iated  from  other  services  of  the  agency. 

There  is  still  a clinging  to  the  concept  of  special 
ervices  to  problem  children.  The  responsibility  of 
;he  state  agency  is  to  help  stimulate  the  interest  of 
corkers  toward  the  broader  concepts  of  services  to 
amilies  and  of  strengthening  family  ties.  It  is  the 
esponsibility  of  the  state  to  bring  new  techniques 
o the  work  in  stimulating  community  planning  for 
: hese  broader  services  and  community  planning  to 
, pproach  the  causative  factors  and  to  work  toward 
) 'revention  of  family  breakdown  and  child  neglect. 

One  way  of  meeting  these  responsibilities  is 
hrough  a continuous  staff  development  program — a 
acility  North  Carolina  has  had  for  more  than  ten 


years.  At  a time  when  many  states  are  establishing 
this  service,  North  Carolina  is  in  the  process  of 
continuing  to  evaluate  the  ways  in  which  this  service 
can  contribute  to  the  development  of  local  services 
through  the  county  departments  of  public  welfare. 
The  annual  public  welfare  institute  of  1947  was  con- 
cerned with  the  development  of  adequate  community 
resources.  Two  days  were  spent  with  the  group  in 
attendance  at  this  meeting  in  discussing  techniques 
of  developing  local  resources.  This  is  only  an  exam- 
ple of  the  interest  and  responsibility  which  can  be 
taken  in  bringing  new  methods  to  the  local  agencies. 
The  staff  development  service  is  responsible  for  a 
comprehensive  orientation  program  for  all  new  em- 
ployees, for  many  interpretive  programs  during  each 
year,  and  for  the  development  of  materials  for  use 
by  local  workers  to  improve  their  methods  of  work. 

It  is  well  to  point  out  here  that  for  at  least  10  or 
12  years  a major  emphasis  in  child  welfare  services 
has  been  to  develop  trained  staff  through  the  use 
of  federal  funds.  North  Carolina  is  utilizing  the 
Federal  Child  Welfare  Services  funds  to  the  maxi- 
mum in  the  recruitment  and  training  of  new  per- 
sonnel for  local  agencies.  This  arrangement  made 
it  possible  to  send  31  students  to  schools  of  social 
work  during  the  last  fiscal  year  and  to  approve  30 
students  for  educational  grants  for  the  current  aca- 
demic year. 

With  the  return  of  these  individuals  to  the  local 
agencies,  there  will  be  a much  better  foundation 
for  continuous  emphasis  on  in-service  training. 
North  Carolina  also  has  an  increasingly  larger  group 
from  which  to  develop  needed  consultant  and  super- 
visory personnel  in  the  children’s  and  other  fields. 

Another  responsibility  of  the  state  agency  is  in 
the  matter  of  public  relations.  The  state  agency  is 
in  a position  to  help  set  the  tone  for  the  total  program 
of  interpretation  to  the  public  and  its  relationship  to 
the  varying  aspects  of  local  community  groups. 

The  importance  of  a defined  public  relations  pro- 
gram cannot  be  over-emphasized.  It  largely  determ- 
ines the  morale  of  each  agency  staff  in  North  Caro- 
lina with  its  100  staffs.  It  determines  the  ability  of 
the  program  to  grow  and  expand  locally.  It  is  a 
determining  factor  in  gaining  new  legislation  and 
increased  appropriations  as  all  public  welfare  agen- 
cies recognize.  In  its  special  application  to  services 
to  children,  it  plays  an  equally  important  part. 

There  is  a growing  consciousness  on  the  part  of 
many  local  groups  of  the  public  welfare  program  in 
general  and  of  public  welfare  agencies  as  service 
agencies.  The  philosophy  and  attitudes  of  the  per- 
sons developing  the  public  relations  program  and 
participating  in  it,  are  important  factors  in  the  suc- 
cess of  such  a program.  It  can  mean  the  difference 
between  a flexible  program  with  progress  shown  at 
the  end  of  each  year  or  an  inflexible  and  static  pro- 
gram. 

There  have  been  favorable  changes  in  respect  to 
this  aspect  of  public  welfare.  Fewer  counties  set  up 
their  own  restrictions  in  offering  services  to  people 
and  more  counties  are  increasing  their  budgets  to 
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include  boarding  care  funds  and  salaries  for  addi- 
tional staff  to  do  child  welfare  work.  The  attitude 
of  willingness  to  give  service  must  be  encouraged  by 
the  state  agency. 

The  awareness  of  problems  that  must  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  public  shpuld  develop  through 
mutual  recognition  of  the  problems  which  each  local 
agency  faces.  State-wide  consciousness  of  children’s 
problems  has  developed  largely  in  North  Carolina 
because  of  the  leadership  and  responsibility  which 
have  been  assumed  by  the  administrator.  This  in- 
terest is  shown  in  taking  every  opportunity  to  meet 
with  welfare  and  lay  groups  and  to  emphasize  every 
phase  of  a broad  public  welfare  service  program. 

An  example  of  profitable  public  relations  has  been 
the  recent  experience  in  meeting  throughout  the 
state  with  groups  that  work  in  relation  to  the  public 
welfare  agency  on  one  phase  of  the  child  welfare 
program — adoptions.  These  meetings  have  brought 
together  clerks  of  court,  attorneys,  public  welfare 
staffs,  and  representatives  from  private  agencies 
serving  children,  and  have  offered  an  opportunity 
for  many  mutual  problems  to  be  discussed  for  the 
first  time  jointly  and  informally.  Representatives 
from  the  state  department  were  present  to  help  solve 
the  problems  that  occur  locally,  while  the  local  agen- 
cies felt  the  responsibility  and  support  of  the  state 
agency  in  their  problems. 

The  meetings  resulted  in  better  feeling  among 
local  people  working  with  the  same  laws  and  proced- 
ures and  greater  understanding  of  mutual  problems 
as  well  as  a feeling  that  each  has  a responsibility  and 
a definite  share  in  a total  program  with  emphasis 
on  the  best  possible  service  to  children.  The  meet- 
ings meant  a greater  freedom  between  the  local  agen- 
cies and  state  agency  in  seeking  advice  and  giving 
help. 

This  same  method  was  used  earlier  in  1947  when 
there  was  a series  of  meetings  with  juvenile  court 
officials  to  discuss  juvenile  court  laws  and  the  prob- 
lems of  the  working  relationships  between  the  courts 
and  the  public  welfare  departments.  This  type  of 
contribution  and  leadership  on  the  part  of  the  state 
agency  should  result  in  greater  awareness  of  chil- 
dren’s problems  on  the  part  of  local  agencies.  It 
helps  to  give  a feeling  of  belonging  to  a broad  and 
comprehensive  state-wide  program  and  should  have 
definite  effect  upon  developing  a more  inclusive  child 
care  program. 

Closely  related  to  public  relations  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  state  agency  for  the  development  and 
use  of  statistical  and  research  materials.  The  state 
agency  can,  and  should,  be  equipped  to  carry  on  a 
statistical  service  which  is  of  constructive  value  to 
the  local  agency  in  its  public  relations  and  interpre- 
tation programs.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  state 
agency  to  demonstrate  the  use  and  meaning  of  sta- 
tistics and  to  initiate  studies  that  contribute  to  the 
continuous  analysis  of  the  work  that  is  being  done. 
Such  material  should  be  prepared  and  supplied  in 
such  a way  that  it  can  be  used  with  lay  groups  as 
well  as  professional  groups. 


Related  to  this  responsibility  is  that  of  furnishing 
publicity  and  information  which  may  be  used  locally 
to  stimulate  interest  in  the  community  and  to  explain 
and  clarify  the  functions  of  the  local  agency.  North 
Carolina  has  a division  of  statistics  and  research  and 
a supervisor  of  informational  service  that  are  avail- 
able to  assist  counties  in  their  interpretation  pro- 
grams. It  is  only  when  all  these  forces  join  together 
that,  county  by  county,  the  integration  of  these  serv- 
ices toward  an  expanding  and  broadening  public 
service  agency  is  apparent. 

The  state  agency  has  responsibility  in  encouraging 
the  development  of  new  programs  in  order  to  dem- 
onstrate the  value  of  more  adequate  services.  One 
of  the  greatest  problems  in  North  Carolina  has  been 
the  lack  of  adequate  facilities  for  children  who  need 
care  outside  their  own  homes.  Building  a foster  care 
program  has  been  a recognized  goal  of  the  state  and  : 
local  agencies  for  several  years.  In  1947  North 
Carolina  undertook  to  demonstrate  homemaker 
service  as  an  alternative  for  foster  care.  It  is  de- 
signed to  strengthen  family  ties  and  to  maintain 
children  in  their  own  homes  during  periods  of  tem- 
porary absence  of  the  mother.  In  the  foster  care  j 
program,  the  state  agency  has  responsibility  to  estab- 
lish standards  for  care  of  children  outside  their  own  j 
homes  and  has  an  equal  responsibility  to  assist  in 
maintaining  these  standards.  In  most  states,  the 
state  agency  has  responsibility  for  licensing  of  child- 
caring institutions  and  agencies  and  to  maintain 
standards  for  this  type  of  care  of  children. 

A state  agency  has  the  responsibility  for  develop- 
ing sound  working  relationships  with  all  other  state- 
wide agencies  which  have  over-lapping  services  or 
upon  which  the  public  welfare  agency  may  be  de-  j 
pendent  for  related  services  and  with  those  which 
depend  upon  the  public  welfare  agency  to  provide 
service  for  them.  North  Carolina  has  developed 
written  agreements  with  such  agencies  which  facili- 
tate the  working  relationships  locally.  This  is  not 
something  that  can  remain  static  but  the  state 
agency  must  be  aware  of  all  changes  in  policy  and 
practice  so  that  adjustments  can  be  made. 

In  order  to  offer  services  to  all  people,  even  with  ' 
broad  legislative  responsibilities,  there  must  be  ade-  1 J 
quate  funds.  This  is  a handicap  for  most  public 
agencies.  Factors  which  must  be  included  in  making 
it  possible  for  a state  to  offer  sound  leadership  and  J 
techniques  that  may  contribute  to  a flexible  and  1 
growing  program  of  services  in  local  agencies  have 
already  been  mentioned.  In  addition,  community  Cl 
planning  must  enter  into  the  philosophy  of  both  the 
state  and  local  agencies  since  each  is  handicapped  I h 
without  the  assistance  of  the  other  if  they  are  to  "■ 
achieve  established  goals.  8| 

The  responsibility  of  the  state  agency  for  super-! 
vision  or  consultation  to  the  local  workers  doing,  to 
child  welfare  work  has  been  scarcely  mentioned  here,: 
although  it  is  an  old  story  and  a problem  for  many!  I 
workers  to  maintain  an  adequate  service  of  this  kind. 
Stimulation  of  interest  in  and  expansion  of  services!  oo 
to  children  without  maintaining  its  share  of  respon- 
sibility for  good  supervision  and  consultation  on  all  of 
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aspects  of  the  service  cannot  be  condoned  by  a state 
agency. 

The  objective  of  the  program  can  be  destroyed 
unless  there  is  support  in  this  area  from  the  state 
agency.  The  state  agency  has  the  responsibility, 
therefore,  to  maintain  a staff  sufficiently  large  to 
give  the  help  needed  and  asked  for  if  a high  quality 
of  service  is  to  be  maintained.  The  state  agency  has 
a further  responsibility  to  gear  its  program  to  paral- 
lel the  increased  understanding  of  the  local  staffs 
and  of  the  public  of  the  needs  of  children  for  service. 
Therefore  the  state  agency  must  be  ready  to  expand 
its  services  and  staff  and  to  be  able  to  offer  resources 
to  the  local  agencies  to  help  meet  problems  of  chil- 
dren as  and  where  they  arise. 

0 

Effective  Use  of 
Consultants  Greatly 
A ids  Any  Program 

Iris  Flythe,  Field  Social  Work  Representative 

North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare 

The  field  representative  can  only  function  with 
maximum  effectiveness  if  she  has  available  skilled 
and  helpful  consultant  services  in  the  various  aspects 
of  the  total  program.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  there  be  a clear-cut  differentiation  between 
the  functions  of  the  field  representative  and  the  con- 
sultant. For  purposes  of  this  discussion  three  gen- 
eral groups  of  consultants  are  suggested : 

1.  Case  consultants  in  the  children’s  field. 

2.  Consultation  services  needed  by  any  field  rep- 
resentative in  all  other  specialized  aspects  of 
the  total  public  welfare  program. 

3.  Consultant  service  from  cooperating  agencies 
which  provide  resources  or  request  services 
from  departments  of  public  welfare. 

First,  what  of  the  utilization  of  the  case  consult- 
ant? In  North  Carolina  the  case  consultants  func- 
tion in  the  area  of  case  work  services  to  children. 
The  field  social  work  representatives  function  on  a 
broad  administrative  basis.  Consultation  service  in 
child  welfare  is  a specialized  service  insofar  as  it  is 
focused  upon  a child  and  his  problems. 

The  particular  contribution  of  the  child  welfare 
consultant  is  her  skill  in  work  with  children  and 
their  problems,  acquired  through  study  and  through 
having  worked  closely  and  directly  with  many  chil- 
dren. This  skill  is  greater  than  that  which  the  aver- 
age worker  in  public  welfare  usually  possesses. 

In  North  Carolina  the  case  consultant  is  available 
to  the  county  department  of  public  welfare  upon 
request,  but  if  no  case  consultant  is  available,  the 
field  social  work  representative  gives  as  much  help 
as  possible.  The  following  are  some  of  the  ways  case 
consultants  can  be  used  effectively: 

Plans  may  be  worked  out  with  a superintendent 
of  public  welfare  whereby  a case  consultant  goes 


into  the  county  on  a regular  basis.  She  consults  both 
with  the  superintendent  of  public  welfare,  super- 
visor, and  the  child  welfare  worker  or  the  staff 
member  who  is  carrying  the  specialized  child  wel- 
fare cases.  It  is  the  field  representative’s  responsi- 
bility, before  the  consultant  goes  into  the  county  for 
the  first  visit,  to  discuss  carefully  and  to  clarify  the 
services  which  the  consultant  may  be  expected  to 
render.  It  is  recognized  with  the  superintendent  of 
public  welfare  that  the  service  is  on  a consultant  as 
distinguished  from  an  administrative  or  supervisory 
basis. 

It  is  the  field  representative’s  job  in  using  regular 
consultant  service  to  make  it  clear  to  the  superintend- 
ent of  public  welfare  that  she  must  give  time  to  this 
service.  Lack  of  certain  resources  and  the  develop- 
ment of  such  resources  may  involve  the  expenditure 
of  money  or  perhaps  only  of  effort.  Unless  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  consultant  for  meeting  of  the  needs 
of  children  can  actually  be  implemented,  the  service 
is  of  little  or  no  value  to  the  local  agency.  At  the 
same  time,  the  case  consultant  must  always  be  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  her  service  is  of  little  or  no 
value  if  her  suggestions  are  so  far  ahead  of  the  re- 
sources available  to  the  local  agency.  Therefore, 
this  service  on  a regular  basis,  to  be  of  the  most  value 
to  the  county,  must  be  understood  and  clarified  for 
both  the  superintendent  of  public  welfare  and  the 
consultant.  Always  the  executive  must  plan  care- 
fully and  be  willing  to  give  the  necessary  time  if  this 
type  of  service  is  to  be  most  effective. 

If  it  is  not  possible  for  the  case  consultant  to  go 
in  on  a regular  basis  to  work  with  the  members  of 
staff  carrying  responsibility  for  child  welfare  cases, 
another  effective  way  of  using  the  case  consultant  is 
through  periodic  visits  to  counties  for  staff  meetings. 
This,  too,  places  responsibility  upon  the  executives 
in  that  they  must  plan  staff  meetings  carefully  and 
focus  on  the  particular  needs  in  a particular  area. 
Before  the  consultant  comes  in,  cases  must  be  select- 
ed for  discussion  with  the  consultant  and  time  must 
be  allotted  for  supplementary  conferences  with  the 
supervisors,  superintendent,  and  other  staff  mem- 
bers. 

The  case  consultant  may  also  be  used  for  emerg- 
ency situations — that  is,  she  may  be  called  in  on  a 
particularly  difficult  case.  Perhaps  one  visit  will 
clear  up  or  add  sufficiently  to  the  thinking  of  the 
worker  and  her  supervisor.  It  may  be  that  in  one 
visit  resources,  local  and  statewide,  are  explored  to 
the  extent  that  the  needs  of  the  particular  child  may 
be  met.  In  other  instances,  the  emergency  will  re- 
quire repeated  visits. 

A fourth  effective  way  of  using  case  consultants 
is  in  group  meetings.  This  is  where  the  field  repre- 
sentative, the  superintendent  of  public  welfare,  and 
case  consultant  plan  together  on  needs  to  be  discuss- 
ed and  emphasized.  Superintendents,  preferably 
with  their  case  work  staffs,  come  in  to  a central  place. 
This  saves  time  of  the  consultant  staff  and  at  the 
same  time  reaches  more  workers  who  are  doing  the 
actual  welfare  job.  It  brings  the  local  professional 
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staffs  into  frequent  direct  contact  with  the  state 
consultants  and  brings  the  services  of  the  latter  to 
the  greatest  possible  variety  of  local  situations. 
These  meetings  can  be  planned  so  that  they  focus  on 
the  needs  of  a particular  district  or  a particular 
group  in  working  with  certain  problems  that  arise  in 
the  area  of  child  welfare. 

The  most  effective  way  of  using  consultants  in 
group  meetings  is  through  the  long-time  planning  of 
an  organized  study  program.  This  method  was  used 
in  my  district  during  the  year  1945.  In  planning 
for  this  particular  method  the  plan  was  discussed 
carefully  with  the  superintendents  in  the  district, 
first  of  all  making  sure  that  they  were  ready  and 
willing  to  give  the  time  that  it  would  take  and  were 
consciously  concerned  over  raising  the  level  of  case 
work  services  in  their  local  agencies.  After  the 
ground  work  was  laid  for  a series  of  meetings  on 
child  welfare,  the  program  was  worked  out  care- 
fully with  the  case  consultant,  the  field  representa- 
tive taking  responsibility  for  the  physical  arrange- 
ments in  cooperation  with  the  superintendents  of 
public  welfare.  The  case  consultant  carried  the 
responsibility  for  leading  the  discussions  and  select- 
ing appropriate  case  material. 

After  the  first  two  or  three  meetings,  the  case  con- 
sultant and  field  representative  felt  that  it  was  im- 
portant to  draw  upon  other  specialists  in  the  State 
office  to  emphasize  and  supplement  certain  topics. 
For  example,  in  a study  of  the  value  of  knowing  a 
child  and  what  the  child  is  best  equipped  to  do,  a 
child  psychologist  was  invited  from  the  state  office 
to  discuss  the  value  of  psychological  testing  as  a case 
work  tool  in  working  with  children.  The  Director  of 
Institutional  and  Protective  Services  came  in  to  dis- 
cuss the  juvenile  court  as  a tool  in  case  work  with 
children.  As  a climax  to  this  series  of  meetings, 
Mrs.  Ella  W.  Reed  of  the  American  Public  Welfare 
Association  staff  discussed  services  to  children  on 
a broad  basis.  Detailed  minutes  on  the  meetings 
were  kept  and  copies  sent  to  the  state  office  and  to 
each  local  office  represented.  Similar  types  of  meet- 
ings have  been  arranged  in  a number  of  the  field 
representatives’  territory. 

In  so  far  as  the  second  group  of  consultants  are 
concerned,  namely,  the  specialists  in  other  aspects 
of  the  total  program,  the  field  representative  feels 
perfectly  free  to  call  on  any  person  in  the  state  office 
to  come  out  in  group  meetings  or  to  individual  coun- 
ties to  consult  on  policy,  procedure,  and  any  other 
subject  that  falls  within  their  particular  area.  For 
example,  during  the  past  six  weeks  the  Secretary 
to  the  Eugenics  Board  was  used  in  a group  meeting 
with  superintendents  of  public  welfare  and  case 
workers  for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  the  total 
program  of  sterilization  in  the  state.  A psychologist 
was  utilized  to  supplement  the  discussion  by  empha- 
sizing that  those  persons  who  are  to  be  sterilized 
need  to  have  psychological  tests  when  sterilization  is 
based  on  mental  deficiency. 

The  third  group  of  consultants  come  from  other 
agencies.  With  the  expanding  of  public  welfare 


services  the  inter-relationships  with  other  agencies 
have  grown  apace.  For  example,  every  local  agency 
must  be  at  least  broadly  familiar  with  OASI  and 
with  each  of  the  other  state-wide  social  agencies  and 
programs  which  have  been  developed  within  a par- 
ticular state.  While  many  of  the  relationships  with 
these  other  agencies  may  be  worked  out  at  the  state 
level  with  county  cooperation  and  transmittance 
through  field  representatives,  there  are  many  occa- 
sions when  it  appears  essential  to  utilize  the  repre- 
sentatives from  these  other  agencies  for  group  meet- 
ings in  particular.  These  contacts,  in  turn,  result 
in  more  effective  functioning  for  these  other  agencies 
and  for  the  public  welfare  program.  Many  of  those 
interested  have  been  struck  with  the  eagerness  of 
other  agencies  to  make  consultant  services  available 
when  requested  and  the  high  calibre  of  such  service. 

The  field  representative  who  neglects  to  utilize  the 
varied  consultant  services  from  her  state  office  and 
other  agencies  not  only  deprives  herself  of  needed 
services  in  performing  her  own  job,  but  also  gives 
a proportionate  weakened  service  to  her  counties. 

— — # , ..  

Plight  of  the  Non-Residents 
of  Great  Importance  for 
Welfare  Agencies 

Wallace  H.  Kuralt, 

Mecklenburg  County  Superintendent  Public  Welfare 

Settlement  laws  were  originally  established  on  the 
principle  that  each  community  is  responsible  for  its 
own  members  and  should  not  bear  the  cost  of  care 
for  needy  non-residents.  If  all  communities  were 
equally  able  and  willing  to  meet  the  need  of  their  own 
residents  wherever  they  might  be,  the  whole  prob- 
lem would  be  greatly  simplified.  For  over  fifty  years 
social  workers  have  been  struggling  in  an  attempt  to 
adjust  the  inequalities  arising  from  settlement  or 
residence  requirements. 

The  three  principal  proposals  around  which  social 
work  efforts  have  been  centered  are : (1)  A uniform 
settlement  law  in  all  states,  (2)  inter-state  agree- 
ments, and  (3)  a federally-financed  assistance  pro- 
gram for  non-residents.  Each  of  these  proposals 
has  such  problems  associated  with  it  and  there  are 
such  overwhelming  obstacles  to  overcome  in  the  en- 
actment of  such  legislation,  that  most  social  workers 
today  believe  the  only  answer  to  the  problem  of  set- 
tlement is  to  do  away  with  all  settlement  or  resi- 
dence requirements  as  they  may  relate  to  the  right 
of  the  individual  in  need  to  be  helped  wherever  he 
may  be.  And  thus,  out  of  a long  period  of  experience, 
a well-defined  social  work  goal  has  emerged — “Help 
the  needy  where  they  are  found.” 

The  present  day  plight  of  the  non-resident  arises 
from  a variety  of  causes — (1)  Behind  the  original 
establishment  of  settlement  laws  was  the  idea  that 
if  a community  does  not  help  the  non-resident,  then 
the  non-resident  will  have  to  go  back  to  his  home. 
Such  attitudes  are  not  unknown  today. 
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(2)  Residence  requirements  vary  greatly  among 
the  states. 

(3)  Residence  requirements  vary  greatly  among 
categories  of  assistance  within  single  states. 

(4)  There  is  little  correlation  among  states  as  to 
the  length  of  time  a resident  may  be  absent  from  the 
state  before  he  loses  residence. 

(5)  It  is  quite  possible  that  an  individual  may  lose 
settlement  in  one  state  without  gaining  settlement  in 
another.  In  fact,  persons  lose  residence  in  some 
states  much  quicker  than  they  can  gain  residence  in 
the  same  state.  Whereas  18  states  require  over  one 
year  to  gain  residence  for  general  assistance,  only 
four  states  require  over  one  year  to  lose  residence 
for  the  same  type  of  assistance. 

(6)  Residence  requirements  in  many  states  are 
established  by  local  units,  so  that  an  individual  may 
have  lived  within  the  state  for  many  years  and  still 
not  have  gained  either  state  residence  or  local  resi- 
dence. 

(7)  Many  states  and  local  units  have  require- 
ments that  the  individual  must  be  self-supporting 
prior  to  his  ability  to  establish  settlement. 

(8)  There  are  differences  in  derivative  settlement 
laws  among  states  which  create  particularly  difficult 
problems  in  that  minor  children  may  sometimes  lose 
settlement,  even  though  the  parents  do  not.  On  the 
other  hand  the  mother  and  children  may  not  gain 
residence,  even  though  having  lived  in  one  state  or 
local  unit  for  many  years,  simply  because  the  desert- 
ing father  is  out  of  the  state  and  the  mother  and 
children  follow  the  settlement  of  the  father. 

(9)  Even  if  it  were  desirable,  which  we  maintain 
it  is  not,  to  transfer  all  individuals  back  to  their 
place  of  residence,  there  are  health  laws  which  act 
as  obstacles  to  transporting  certain  ill  patients  from 
one  state  to  another. 

If  history  is  correct  in  reporting  that  settlement 
laws  were  established  to  demobilize  labor  and  “keep 
people  where  they  belong”,  then  it  is  quite  clear  that 
in  these  days  of  population  mobility  there  is  no  place 
for  settlement  laws  as  they  pertain  to  rights  to  social 
services  and  assistance.  If  it  is  true  that  settlement 
and  residence  laws  have  been  clung  to  desperately 
by  states  and  communities  because  of  an  inability  or 
a fear  of  accepting  financial  responsibility,  then  it 
is  time,  in  these  days  of  a developing  cooperation 
between  federal,  state  and  local  governmental  units, 
to  work  out  a plan  whereby  assistance  may  be  ad- 
ministered equitably  everywhere. 

But  meanwhile  there  are  settlement  laws.  The 
immediate  problem  facing  social  workers  is  this: 
How  can  they  serve  people  more  equitably  under 
existing  laws  until  such  a time  as  the  laws  be  chang- 
ed? Consider,  who  are  the  non-residents : (1)  There 
are  the  transients — people  who  live  in  the  community 
more  or  less  by  accident,  on  their  way  to  other  desti- 
nations. Transients  are  a concern  primarily  to 
larger  cities.  (2)  There  are  those  non-residents 
who  are  in  the  community  for  a special  purpose. 
This  purpose  may  be  seasonal  employment  or  it  may 


be  hospitalization  or  some  other  special  form  of 
social  service  not  available  in  the  community  in 
which  the  individual  has  residence.  (3)  There  are 
those  non-residents  who  come  to  the  community  for 
a sound  social  reason  and  who  have  come  to  stay, 
but  who  have  not  been  in  the  community  long  enough 
to  establish  residence. 

What  steps  have  been  taken  to  utilize  all  existing 
facilities  to  render  needed  service  to  non-residents? 
Studies  of  public  welfare  administration  in  the  south- 
eastern states  show  a liberal  attitude  of  small  com- 
munities in  respect  to  the  non-resident,  these  gen- 
erally being  much  more  willing  to  waive  residence 
requirements  than  the  large  city.  One  of  the  reasons 
for  this  is  that  the  large  cities  have  not  yet  forgotten 
the  problems  which  transients  brought  to  them  dur- 
ing the  years  of  the  depression.  Yet  here  and  there 
one  finds  notable  examples  of  social  agencies  working 
within  the  limitations  of  residence  requirements. 

In  Charlotte  there  are  provisions  for  the  care  of  a 
limited  number  of  transients.  The  Salvation  Army 
provides  housing  to  transient  white  men  and  women, 
while  the  Rescue  Mission  offers  a similar  service. 
The  Traveler’s  Aid  Society  offers  case  work  services 
to  any  non-resident  who  has  been  in  the  city  three 
months  or  less.  Much  of  the  case  work  service  of 
the  Traveler’s  Aid  Society  is  in  connection  with  re- 
turning non-residents  to  the  point  of  legal  residence. 
Incidentally,  most  of  the  cost  connected  with  return- 
ing non-residents  by  the  Traveler’s  Aid  Society  is 
borne  by  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  The 
Public  Health  Department  offers  emergency  medical 
services  to  transients,  and  local  hospitals  will  accept, 
reluctantly,  emergency  transient  cases  for  hospital 
care. 

Reference  to  emergency  hospitalization  leads  to 
a discussion  of  the  second  type  of  non-resident — 
that  person  who  comes  to  the  community  to  obtain 
a special  service,  or  for  some  other  particular  pur- 
pose without  intending  to  remain  in  the  community 
indefinitely.  In  the  absence  of  a full-fledged  prob- 
lem of  transiency  today,  those  persons  who  come 
to  a community  for  a special  service  represent  the 
largest  single  non-resident  problem  experienced  in 
Charlotte.  The  experience  there  is  rather  typical 
of  any  other  city  of  considerable  size  which  is  recog- 
nized as  being  something  of  a medical  center. 

Just  as  the  center  of  industrial  and  commercial 
activities  attracts  commerce,  so  also  it  attracts  social 
problems.  Non-residents  are  continually  presenting 
themselves  to  the  hospital  as  emergency  cases,  most 
of  them  requiring  maternity  care.  If  the  old  prin- 
ciple “each  community  is  responsible  for  its  own” 
could  be  made  to  work,  such  problems  as  these  could 
be  handled  quite  easily. 

Once  the  patient  is  hospitalized  as  an  emergency 
case,  social  studies  are  made  to  find  out  where  the 
patient  came  from  and  why  the  patient  came,  the 
community  of  residence  is  contacted  and  asked  to 
assume  the  financial  responsibilities  of  hospital  care, 
what  does  one  find  ? — the  community  from  which  the 
patient  came  either  has  no  money  for  hospitalization 
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at  all,  or  it  is  delighted  that  the  patient  was  hospital- 
ized without  its  having  given  authorization  for  hos- 
pitalization so  that  it  can  disclaim  responsibility  for 
the  cost. 

Then  there  are  those  non-residents  who  come  to 
the  community  especially  to  pick  fruit  in  season  or 
perform  some  other  purely  seasonal  occupation.  Per- 
haps they  came  to  the  community  to  visit  friends  or 
relatives  who  proved  unwilling  or  unable  to  assist 
with  special  social  needs  when  they  arise.  Many  of 
these  unfortunate  individuals  find  it  impossible  to 
establish  residence  or  settlement  anywhere;  or  if 
residence  can  be  established,  the  place  of  residence 
is  usually  unable  or  unwilling  to  accept  the  cost  of 
care. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  towards  solving 
these  problems  by  working  out  reciprocal  agree- 
ments, but  such  a method  of  approaching  the  prob- 
lem is  very  slow  and  exceedingly  complicated,  as 
anyone  who  has  undertaken  to  work  out  such  an 
agreement  will  understand. 

The  third  type  of  non-resident  are  those  who  come 
to  the  community  for  a sound  social  reason,  but  who 
become  needy  prior  to  establishing  settlement.  More 
real  progress  has  been  made  in  North  Carolina  in 
solving  the  problems  of  non-residence  with  this 
group  than  with  either  of  the  other  two.  For  exam- 
ple, since  1945  in  North  Carolina,  clerks  of  the  supe- 
rior court  have  been  able  to  commit  out-of-state 
mental  patients  to  the  State  Hospital.  Since  1945 
residents  of  North  Carolina  with  mental  disorders 
can  be  committed  from  any  county  of  the  state,  while 
formerly  clerks  could  commit  only  from  the  county 
in  which  residence  was  established.  Since  1945, 
also,  there  are  simplified  provisions  for  the  transfer 
of  mental  patients  residents  of  North  Carolina  from 
•state  hospitals  in  other  states. 

In  general  assistance  it  has  been  possible  since  the 
last  General  Assembly  to  use  general  assistance 
money  to  assist  non-residents. 

In  the  field  of  child  care,  responsibility  for  the 
financial  care  of  a child  born  in  North  Carolina  to 
an  unmarried  mother  of  another  state  falls  on  the 
county  in  which  the  child  was  born.  Any  superin- 
tendent of  public  welfare  may  act  as  the  agent  of 
any  other  department  of  public  welfare  in  the  adop- 
tion of  a child. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  next  General  Assembly 
will  give  authority  to  the  superintendent  of  public 
welfare  to  place  for  adoption  any  child  born  within 
his  county  regardless  of  the  residence  of  the  parents. 
Superintendents  of  public  welfare  now  have  the  au- 
thority, following  clearance  with  the  state  of  the 
mother’s  settlement,  to  place  children  for  adoption 
when  the  children  are  born  in  a county  of  North 
Carolina.  The  1947  General  Assembly  also  liberal- 
ized requirements  in  respect  to  inter-state  transfer 
of  children,  giving  broader  rights  to  relatives  to 
move  children  into  the  state  and  giving  broader  dis- 
cretionary powers  to  the  department  of  public  wel- 
fare as  to  bonding. 

In  the  field  of  public  assistance  much  activity  has 


been  in  evidence  in  recent  years  toward  liberalizing 
residence  requirements.  Most  states  and  territories 
started  out  under  the  public  assistance  program 
with  residence  requirements  of  five  years  out  of  the 
past  nine  years.  Today  17  states  and  territories 
have  residence  requirements  one  year  or  less  for  old 
age  assistance,  18  have  residence  requirements  of  one 
year  or  less  for  aid  to  the  blind,  and  28  have  resi- 
dence requirements  of  one  year  or  less  for  aid  to 
dependent  children. 

Public  assistance  residence  is  established  by  state, 
not  by  county  or  township,  and  transfers  of  cases 
among  local  units  is  mandatory.  In  North  Carolina, 
residence  requirements  have  been  reduced  to  one 
year  for  each  category  of  assistance,  and  as  pre- 
viously stated,  the  mandatory  residence  require- 
ments of  one  year  for  general  assistance  have  been 
completely  removed  so  that  residence  requirements 
are  purely  discretionary  within  the  state  at  this  time. 
Inter-state  reciprocal  agreements  have  been  worked 
out  satisfactorily  with  two  states,  and  broad  liberal- 
izations of  policy  have  been  established  in  respect  to 
assisting  residents  of  North  Carolina  who  are  living 
out  of  the  state. 

What  are  some  of  the  gaps  which  currently  exist 
and  what  are  the  desirable  objectives  which  we  should 
have  in  planning  more  adequate  service?  One  of  the 
biggest  gaps  in  dealing  with  problems  of  non-resi- 
dence is  obviously  the  severe  shortage  of  well-quali- 
fied, professionally-trained  staff  members  in  social 
agencies.  This  is  true  of  jobs  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom.  It  is  no  less  true  of  administrators  than  of 
beginning  case  work  assistants.  After  all,  who  are 
to  influence  the  writing  of  social  legislation  except 
social  workers  themselves.  Much  questionable  social 
legislation  is  on  the  statute  books  only  because  that 
is  what  the  social  worker  wanted  written  into  the 
law  or  what  he  wants  to  remain. 

Too  often  the  problem  of  non-residence  is  ap- 
proached by  applying  the  principles  of  denying 
rather  than  by  applying  the  principles  of  helping. 
Although  money  is  not  an  answer  to  all  things,  a 
lack  of  money  is  obviously  a factor  which  prohibits 
a more  positive  approach  to  working  with  non-resi- 
dents. Yet,  problems  of  non-residence  cannot  be 
handled  in  a vacuum — a satisfactory  solution  re- 
quires a strengthening  of  other  programs  as  well. 


IMPORTANT  DATES  FOR  YOUR 
CALENDAR 

May  21-22 — Southeastern  regional  meeting, 
American  Public  Welfare  Association,  Ashe- 
ville. 

October  11-13 — Twenty-ninth  Public  Welfare 
Institute  and  related  meetings,  Raleigh. 

December  9-10 — Round  tables,  American  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Association,  Chicago. 
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Proper  Interpretation 
Through  Press  and  Radio 
Greatly  Helps  Any  Welfare 
Program 

W.  E.  Stanley, 

Durham  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare 

Leaders  in  social  work  are  placing  increasing  em- 
phasis on  interpretation  as  a part  of  the  social  work- 
er’s daily  task.  This  is  an  important  task,  too,  be- 
cause of  the  rapid  expansion  of  public  welfare  pro- 
grams. -We  must  not  forget  that  interpretation, 
publicity,  and  public  information  are  devices  used 
in  maintaining  and  serving  the  public  interest  in 
social  work. 

The  newspaper  and  radio  reach  almost  every  home 
in  America.  Even  the  clients  often  have  one  or  the 
other  or  both  and  depend  upon  them  for  much  of 
their  information.  Through  these  two  mediums 
much  can  be  accomplished  in  the  field  of  interpreta- 
tion. 

First,  what  is  news? — 

1.  The  unusual  is  always  news.  For  example,  to 
state  in  July  that  the  coal  bins  are  filled  with  coal 
would  be  of  little  interest  to  the  reader,  but  to  state 
in  February  that  the  coal  bins  are  empty  would  be 
news.  Likewise,  the  number  of  children  in  boarding 
homes  in  the  county  is  of  general  interest,  but  of 
even  greater  news  value  is  the  plight  of  children 
abandoned  in  some  place  by  their  parents  and  subse- 
quent steps  taken  by  a welfare  agency  to  arrange 
for  the  care  of  these  children.  If  any  agency  is  alert, 
it  will  take  note  of  items  of  exceptional  news  interest 
that  appear  in  the  newspapers  and  that  are  related 
to  the  welfare  program  and  will  see  that  the  public 
is  informed  of  the  follow-up  program  of  the  agency. 

In  both  newspapers  and  radio  programs  the  agency 
should  remember  that  people  are  interested  in  stories 
that  have  “human  interest”.  Case  histories  can  be 
used  to  afford  such  human  interest  if  they  are  dis- 
guised so  that  the  individuals  or  families  concerned 
cannot  be  identified  by  the  readers.  Case  histories 
can  be  used  also  as  success  stories.  Frequently,  wel- 
fare agencies  are  too  modest  in  publicizing  their  suc- 
cesses. 

2.  Everything  that  interests  a large  number  of 
people  is  news,  therefore  every  activity  of  the  wel- 
fare agency  is  news.  The  public  is  interested  and 
should  be  informed  as  to  the  activities  of  any  tax- 
supported  agency,  which  in  turn,  should  welcome 
such  interest.  It  is  the  duty  and  privilege  of  wel- 
fare agencies  on  both  the  local  and  state  levels  to 
give  the  public  all  information  that  it  requests  or 
that  it  will  find  interesting  and  useful. 

Consider  for  a moment  the  newspaper;  there  are 
certain  things  that  an  agency  must  do  in  order  to 
make  its  activities  known  by  means  of  the  news- 
paper. 


The  agency  must  gain  the  confidence  of  the  re- 
porter and  deal  with  him  as  a professional,  because 
a professional  person  has  a code  of  ethics  by  which 
he  is  governed.  If  the  agency  personnel  is  careful 
always  to  make  the  reporter  feel  that  he  is  taken 
into  its  confidence  and  is  respected  as  a professional 
person,  the  reporter  will  respect  the  wishes  of  the 
agency  with  regard  to  the  publication  of  material 
and  will  consult  the  agency  for  facts. 

It  has  been  said  in  the  field  of  public  relations 
that  when  an  agency  reaches  the  point  where  it  is 
considered  by  the  press  to  be  the  only  reliable  source 
for  facts  pertaining  to  its  field  of  work  and  at  the 
same  time  is  consulted  regularly  for  such  facts,  it 
has  “arrived”.  The  reporter  is  in  a key  position, 
because  he  talks  directly  with  the  agency  while  the 
general  public  does  not  and  because  his  articles 
carry  weight  in  the  public  eye,  not  only  because  the 
newspaper  is  generally  respected  but  also  because 
the  reporter  is  not  considered  a part  of  the  agency 
with  vested  interests. 

The  agency  must  give  reliable  facts,  withholding 
only  confidential  information.  Reliable  facts  mean 
facts  that  are  based  on  actual  knowledge  and  that 
can  be  verified  if  the  reporter  wishes  to  check  them. 
Once  an  agency  has  gained  a reputation  for  giving 
reliable  information,  it  will  be  consulted  at  all  times. 

If  the  reporter  is  treated  as  a professional,  he 
will  be  made  to  understand  the  importance  of  keep- 
ing certain  types  of  information  confidential  and 
will  cooperate  in  this  matter.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  he  is  told  merely  that  certain  areas  of  the  program 
are  not  discussed  he  may  feel  that  the  agency  is 
doing  something  which  it  wishes  to  conceal  from 
public  attention.  A professional  reporter  who  fully 
understands  the  welfare  program  and  its  policies 
will  not  attempt  to  “uncover”  facts  which  the  agency 
considers  confidential  but  will  rather  cooperate  in 
preserving  the  confidentiality  of  the  information. 

The  agency  must  have  an  answer  for  the  ques- 
tions asked  by  the  general  public.  The  reporter  is 
a gateway  to  the  thinking  public.  His  questions 
satisfactorily  answered  constitute  an  effective  meth- 
od of  acquainting  the  public.  Frequently  the  report- 
er, speaking  for  or  as  a part  of  the  public,  will  raise 
questions  with  regard  to  why  certain  things  either 
are,  or  are  not,  done  in  specific  cases.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  agency  in  such  cases  to  make  clear  its  policies 
and  procedures.  An  example  would  be  a question 
as  to  why  something  is  not  done  about  an  alcoholic 
father  who  neglects  his  family,  who  thereby  are 
dependent  upon  the  welfare  agency  for  support.  To 
answer  this  question  adequately,  the  agency  must 
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explain  its  philosophy  concerning  responsibility  for 
neglected  children,  whatever  the  reasons  involved. 

The  agency  must  do  a good  job,  which,  in  turn, 
gives  the  reporter  something  to  write  about.  This 
point  cannot  receive  too  much  emphasis.  The  best 
means  of  interpreting  through  any  medium  is  by 
doing  good  work  so  that  the  public  will  hear  good 
reports  of  the  welfare  program  from  all  who  come 
into  contact  with  it.  A good  job  done  at  all  times 
and  a bit  of  publicity  here  and  there  will  keep  the 
' activities  of  the  agency  before  the  public  constantly. 
This  will  help  too  when  adverse  criticism  comes  one’s 
way,  since  one  can  be  sure  of  supporters.  It  gives 
a firm  foundation  on  which  to  stand. 

The  agency  must  obtain  lay  participation  in  tell- 
ing its  story.  This  creates  interest  on  the  part  of 
lay  people  as  well  as  being  more  effective  at  times. 
It  is  generally  accepted  that  county  welfare  board 
members  and  county  commissioners  serve  as  a link 
between  the  agency  and  the  public  at  large.  Too 
often,  however,  one  forgets  that  lawyers,  landlords, 
and  other  interested  and  influential  citizens  come 
into  contact  with  the  welfare  program  through  their 
dealings  with  welfare  clients  or  staff  members.  These 
people  who  have  standing  in  the  community  can  be 
utilized  in  publicizing  the  activities  and  services  of 
welfare  departments  both  through  newspaper  arti- 
cles and  through  participation  in  radio  programs  as 
well  as  through  their  informal  community  contacts. 

The  agency  must  develop  its  relationship  with 
newspapers  so  that  they  will  welcome  a series  of 
articles.  Some  agencies  have  interpreted  their  pro- 
grams to  their  local  newspaper  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  newspaper  is  willing  to  allot  a specified 
column  or  portion  of  a column  to  the  agency  for  its 
use  daily  or  weekly.  Through  such  a series  of  arti- 
cles the  agency  can  develop  a program  whereby  the 
public  will  become  aware  of  the  types  of  programs 
which  the  agency  administers,  the  services  available, 
and  the  extent  to  which  needs  can  be  met. 

Now  consider  the  radio  which  today  is  no  less 
important  in  interpreting  public  welfare  activities 
than  is  the  newspaper.  Many  a busy  housewife  or 
mother  will  listen  as  she  works  to  the  radio  programs 
of  community  activities;  yet  she  may  not  take  the 
time  to  read  about  them  in  her  daily  paper. 

The  following  are  suggested  ways  in  which  the 
radio  may  be  utilized  to  inform  the  public  of  the 
activities  of  the  welfare  agency: 

1.  Give  a series  of  reports  on  the  activities  and 
services  of  the  agency,  with  “regular,”  meaning  no 
less  than  once  a month  and  preferably  once  a week. 
The  regularity  with  which  such  programs  are  pre- 
sented is  an  important  factor,  because  in  this  way 
both  the  radio  personnel  and  the  listening  public 
become  accustomed  to  hearing  the  program  and 
some  sort  of  continuity  can  be  developed.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  program  should  be  in  the  form 
of  a planned  series,  not  just  a hodgepodge  of  mis- 
cellaneous remarks. 

If  it  is  found  that  a series  throughout  the  year  is 
not  available,  the  welfare  agency  may  profit  from  a 


series  scheduled  two  or  three  times  during  the  year 
and  running  only  a few  weeks. 

As  in  the  case  of  newspaper  articles,  the  agency 
should  remember  that  to  catch  and  hold  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  it  must  rely  on  stories  that  are  of 
particular  interest.  Statistical  reports  exclusive  of 
human  interest  will  not  accomplish  a great  deal  for 
the  agency. 

2.  If  radio  stations  feel  that  the  agency  is  interest- 
ed in  helping  them  to  produce  good  programs,  they 
will  look  to  the  agency  for  suggestions  and  in  turn 
will  be  willing  to  cooperate  in  arranging  programs 
on  which  speakers  in  the  field  of  public  welfare  may 
present  various  aspects  of  the  welfare  program  to 
the  public.  For  this  reason,  agencies  should  notify 
stations  when  there  are  available  outstanding  speak- 
ers on  subjects  in  social  welfare  fields  and  should 
assist  in  securing  the  services  of  such  speakers.  When 
this  sort  of  relationship  is  developed,  the  welfare 
agency  will  begin  to  be  able  to  make  adequate  use 
of  the  radio  as  a medium  for  interpretation. 

3.  The  agency  can  accomplish  much  by  consulta- 
tion with  radio  personnel.  The  points  made  with 
regard  to  the  contacts  with  newspaper  reporters  are 
equally  applicable  here.  By  working  together,  the 
welfare  agency  and  the  radio  personnel  can  set  up 
special  programs  in  which  the  station  will  be  of 
assistance  to  the  agency. 

For  example,  there  is  the  Christmas  Stocking  Cam- 
paign each  year.  In  publicizing  this  popular  drive 
the  agency  might  well  place  emphasis  upon  its  pro- 
gram for  year-round  care  of  children,  such  as  the 
need  for  boarding  homes  for  children.  The  holiday 
seasons  might  be  utilized  to  advantage  in  connection 
with  newspapers  and  radio  to  point  up  specific  needs 
and  programs  at  a time  when  the  public  is  especially 
susceptible  to  becoming  aware  of  needs  and  to  help- 
ing to  ameliorate  such  conditions. 

4.  All  radio  stations  are  licensed  to  operate  in  the 
“public  interest”.  No  set  definition  has  been  arrived 
at  covering  “public  interest”,  but  the  responsibility 
still  remains.  Under  this  category  there  are  many 
programs  offered  by  the  radio  stations  at  no  cost  to 
the  agency ; that  is,  they  are  not  sponsored  but  rather 
the  cost  of  their  production  is  carried  by  the  station. 
If  a good  working  relationship  exists  between  the 
stations  and  the  welfare  agency,  the  agency  can  ob- 
tain radio  time  for  presenting  its  own  program,  once 
it  has  been  proved  that  such  a program  will  be  in 
the  “public  interest.” 

5.  If  radio  stations  do  offer  outstanding  services 
to  the  welfare  agency,  they  would  appreciate  the 
acknowledgement  of  that  cooperation,  preferably  in 
written  form.  Welfare  agencies  should  be  constantly 
alert  to  note  opportunities  for  making  progress  in 
public  relations  through  such  means.  This  offers 
cooperating  radio  stations,  newspapers,  and  other 
agencies  proof  that  the  social  agency  in  their  com- 
munity appreciates  the  services  they  have  rendered. 

6.  The  welfare  agency  should  profit  from  a rec- 
ognition of  the  preferences  of  the  public  with  regard 
to  programs.  Skits  afford  an  excellent  opportunity 
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for  presenting  facts  in  a way  which  has  been  shown 
to  be  attractive  to  the  general  public.  These  may 
be  in  the  form  of  question-answer  sessions  or  play- 
lets. Some  agencies  have  presented  case  material 
through  short  plays  and  there  have  been  suggestions 
that  the  public  would  be  interested  in  a dramatiza- 
tion of  the  steps  through  which  an  applicant  goes 
from  the  time  he  first  comes  to  the  agency  until  he 
becomes  a recipient,  with  perhaps  even  a follow-up 
on  the  case  work  which  follows  the  initial  grant  or 
service.  A keen  imagination  and  a flair  for  using 
it  are  invaluable  to  a welfare  agency  staff.  An  alert 
county  superintendent  or  director  will  be  aware  of 
special  talents  of  this  sort  that  his  staff  members 
may  have  and  will  utilize  them  for  the  benefit  of  the 
agency. 

Interpreting  public  welfare  is  no  small  task.  In 
the  use  of  both  newspaper  and  radio  publicity  there 
is  a two-fold  problem  of  interpretation — 

First  of  all,  there  is  the  need  of  making  known 
to  the  personnel  of  these  two  mediums  the  programs 
of  the  welfare  department,  and  for  convincing  these 
people  that  they  should  cooperate  in  publicizing  these 
programs.  This  implies  the  necessity  for  giving  to 
these  people  ample  time  and  facts  necessary  to  prove 
that  the  work  of  the  welfare  agency  is  worthwhile. 
It  cannot  be  assumed  that  these  people,  any  more 
than  the  general  public,  will  be  familiar  with  the 
welfare  program  and  in  sympathy  with  it  if  a good 
job  of  interpretation  to  them  is  not  done. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  need  for  careful  planning 
with  radio  and  newspaper  personnel,  and  detailed 
preparation  of  the  articles  and  programs.  Welfare 
agencies  have  something  really  worthwhile  to  pre- 
sent to  the  public,  because  if  the  public  does  not 
know  about  the  services  that  are  available,  it  will 
not  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  them.  The  news- 
papers and  radio  stations  will,  if  the  program  is 
explained  to  them,  see  the  need  for  publicizing  these 
services  and  will  be  glad  to  have  the  cooperation  of 
the  welfare  agency.  They  must  not  feel,  therefore, 
that  they  are  being  asked  for  special  services  for 
which  there  is  no  return. 

Interpretation  is  one  of  the  most  important  phases 
of  the  welfare  program — it  has  been  said  that  it  is 
the  most  important  aside  from  helping  the  clients. 
This  interpretation  may  be  done  in  many  ways,  but 
the  most  effective  and  lasting  method  is  by  a job 
well  done.  The  day-by-day  contacts  with  applicants 
and  recipients,  with  people  who  refer  these  appli- 
cants, with  the  other  community  agencies  are  all- 
important  in  a program  of  interpretation.  The  im- 
pression which  these  people  carry  away  with  them 
of  the  staff  of  the  agency  and  of  the  effectiveness  of 
its  program  will  be  transmitted  to  the  other  resi- 
dents of  the  community.  It  is  of  great  importance, 
therefore,  that  they  see  that  the  job  is  being  done 
well.  It  takes  a lot  of  work  in  an  agency  to  make  it 
known,  and  it  takes  even  more  work  to  make  it 
known  as  a worthwhile  agency. 


COUNTIES  SUBMIT  RECORDS  FOR 
NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  EXHIBIT 

Ten  North  Carolina  county  departments  of  pub- 
lic welfare  submitted  records  for  two  exhibits  which 
will  be  displayed  at  the  1948  session  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work  at  Atlantic  City,  April 
17-23. 

The  displays  are  sponsored  by  the  Child  Welfare 
League  of  America  and  by  the  Family  Service  So- 
ciety of  America.  Ten  records  included  in  the  Fam- 
ily Service  Society  exhibit  will  be  submitted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration  from  those  sent  in  from  North  Caro- 
lina and  other  states. 

Records  for  the  Child  Welfare  League  display  were 
sent  to  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  from 
Forsyth,  Cleveland,  Wake,  Hoke  and  Orange  coun- 
ties. For  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  display, 
Graham,  Clay,  Swain,  Forsyth,  Hyde  and  Burke 
counties  submitted  records.  From  those  sent  to  At- 
lantic City  the  two  national  committees  will  select 
the  records  to  compete  in  the  national  display. 

With  a short  time  in  which  to  select  the  records 
and  prepare  them  for  exhibition,  State  welfare  offi- 
cials felt  the  counties  gave  an  excellent  response. 

— .. — ...  — • 

Many  Local  Staffs  Still  Face 
Problem  of  School  Attendance 

Elizabeth  McConnell, 

Mecklenburg  County  Juvenile  Court  Staff 

Every  North  Carolina  public  school  teacher  has  to 
concern  herself  with  the  attendance  of  her  pupils 
and,  because  the  next  year’s  teacher  allotment  is 
based  on  the  present  year’s  attendance,  she  feels  the 
pressure  of  having  to  keep  up  the  “average  daily 
attendance.”  Case  workers  in  the  county  welfare 
departments  have  also  felt  the  urgency  of  getting 
irregularly  attending  school  children  to  return  to 
school. 

As  the  law  is  stated  at  present,  there  is  some  con- 
fusion as  to  whose  responsibility  it  is  to  enforce  the 
compulsory  school  attendance  law.  The  state  has 
not  assumed  any  of  this  responsibility,  as  far  as 
employing  social  workers  for  this  purpose  is  con- 
cerned, leaving  this  function  to  the  county.  Yet, 
only  25  of  the  100  counties  have  employed  such  a 
person,  and  only  30  city  school  districts  have  pro- 
vided locally  to  meet  this  need.  It  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  this  article  to  argue  the  point  of  where  the 
responsibility  for  enforcing  school  attendance  should 
lie,  but  only  to  point  to  the  need  for  employing  peo- 
ple especially  trained  for  this  purpose. 

Most  school  attendance  problems  amount  to  tru- 
ancy— that  is,  deliberate  absenteeism-— in  one  stage 
or  another.  Yet,  “truancy”  is  a broad  term  fre- 
quently taking  on  a variety  of  meanings.  Exactly 
what,  then,  is  truancy  ? 
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The  tendency  to  consider  truancy  a violation  of 
law  still  prevails.  Some  such  belief,  no  doubt,  was 
originally  responsible  for  such  terms  as  “attendance 
officer”  or  “truant  officer”  being  used  for  those 
agents  who  are  commissioned  to  investigate  attend- 
ance problems.  The  followers  of  this  school  of 
thought  usually  think  speedy  and  sure  prosecution 
of  “the  law  breakers”  is  the  way  “to  cut  down”  on 
the  number  of  “offenders.” 

Fortunately,  however,  many  educators  and  social 
workers  realize  today  that  truancy  is  only  a symptom 
of  a more  deep-seated  problem  in  the  childs’  life  and 
that  this  behavior  is  only  his  means  to  an  end,  a goal 
that  seems  infinitely  important  to  him.  Just  as  the 
child’s  headache  may  indicate  a possible  medical 
problem  much  more  significant  than  the  headache 
itself,  so  truant  behavior  may  indicate  the  presence 
of  broad  social  problems  which  are  more  insidious 
than  the  truancy. 

Dr.  Douglas  A.  Thom,  director  of  the  Habit  Clinic 
for  Child  Guidance  in  Boston,  says  that  “it  is  the 
state  of  mind  which  activates  truancy  rather  than 
the  truancy  itself  which  must  be  looked  upon  as  the 
vital  and  dangerous  aspect  of  the  situation.”  He 
further  adds  that  the  truant  is  running  either  to 
something  or  away  from  something;  that  is,  he  is 
either  seeking  new  and  more  exciting  experiences ; 
or  else  he  is  trying  to  escape  from  what,  to  him,  is 
an  intolerable  situation.  Until  this  state  of  mind  is 
recognized  and  is  faced  realistically,  the  problem  is 
not  really  solved.  The  use  of  force  does  not  change 
attitudes.  Samuel  Butler  recognized  this  human 
trait  when  he  said : 

“A  man  who  complies  against  his  will, 

Is  of  his  own  opinion  still.” 

In  some  schools  the  teachers’  efforts  to  secure  reg- 
ular attendance  by  making  the  school  experience 
more  meaningful  and  attractive  has  been  supple- 
mented by  individual  study  of  the  child  and  more 
progressive  methods  of  enforcing  attendance  laws, 
but  in  others  there  has  been  a serious  lag  in  this 
development.  There  would  seem  to  be  some  definite 
advantages  in  a trained  worker — whether  that  per- 
son is  called  a school  social  worker,  a visiting  teach- 
er, or  attendance  officer — being  directly  connected 
with  the  school  who  would  work  with  truancy  just 
as  he  works  with  other  behavior  problems,  but  it 
does  not  matter  so  much  tvho  works  with  the  prob- 
lem as  hoiv  it  is  done.  The  important  factor  is  that 
the  case  work  approach  be  used. 

There  are  various  ways,  however,  of  dealing  with 
this  problem.  Most  educators  and  social  workers 
agree  that  the  ideal  way  is  for  each  school  to  have 
its  own  full-time  or  part-time  social  worker.  This 
plan  is  a goal  toward  which  many  far-sighted  think- 
ers would  like  to  see  North  Carolina  build,  but  until 
the  happy  day  arrives  when  this  dream  can  be  real- 
ized, there  is  no  need  to  consider  it  a hopeless  situa- 
tion. As  additional  counties  recognize  the  need  for 
employing  a specialist  for  this  problem,  it  is  to  be 


hoped  that  they  will  be  careful  to  employ  someone 
with  at  least  the  philosophy  of  a social  worker  and 
a sympathetic,  understanding  personality. 

In  the  counties  where  no  one  person  is  employed 
for  this  purpose  and  the  public  welfare  workers  are 
carrying  this  responsibility,  it  is  even  more  neces- 
sary— though  it  is  important  in  all  situations — that 
the  teachers  and  principals  do  all  in  their  power  to 
determine  the  cause  for  non-attendance  before  the 
case  be  referred  to  another  agency.  In  the  districts 
which  already  have  an  attendance  officer,  the  teach- 
ers should  be  careful  that  they  do  not  tend  to  shift 
part  of  their  own  responsibility  to  this  worker.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  attendance  officers  themselves, 
need  to  keep  alert  to  new  ideas  and  new  methods  of 
dealing  with  children’s  problems. 

An  interesting  new  venture  in  this  field  has  been 
developed  recently  in  the  Charlotte  Juvenile  Court, 
where  all  of  the  social  work  function  of  the  court  is 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare.  In  North  Carolina,  the  superintendent 
of  public  welfare  is  also  the  chief  probation  officer 
for  his  county.  During  1946,  in  Mecklenburg  coun- 
ty, the  social  work  staff  of  the  juvenile  court  was 
made  a distinct  division  of  the  welfare  department, 
and  offices  were  set  up  within  the  department  where 
the  court  staff  could  have  ready  access  to  all  the 
varied  services  of  this  agency.  At  the  same  time,  the 
juvenile  court  social  work  staff  has  retained  all  the 
privileges  and  advantages  of  an  authoritative  agency. 

Both  Mecklenburg  county  and  Charlotte  have  had 
attendance  officers  for  a number  of  years.  During 
1947  the  juvenile  court  added  to  its  staff  one  worker 
to  deal  solely  with  school  problems  and  who  in  no 
sense  replaces  the  attendance  officers  but  who  assists 
them  in  working  with  attendance  problems.  This 
worker  has  had  training  and  experience  both  in  edu- 
cation and  social  work  and  is  acquainted  with  the 
problems  involved  from  both  points  of  view.  When 
an  attendance  problem  becomes  chronic,  needs  some 
special  service,  or  court  action  is  desired,  instead 
of  the  attendance  officer  filing  a petition  as  he  once 
did,  he  now  refers  the  case  to  this  worker  who  is  in 
a position  to  keep  the  child  under  supervision  while 
his  problem  is  being  studied,  to  refer  the  case  to 
other  social  agencies  when  other  social  resources  are 
needed,  or  to  take  authoritative  action  when  such  a 
step  is  necessary. 

The  specialist  works  closely  with  the  child,  the 
school,  and  the  home,  trying  to  determine  just  what 
the  child’s  problem  is  and  how  he  can  be  helped  to 
solve  it.  The  schools  and  the  court  are  gratified  at 
the  wholesome  working  relationship  which  has  been 
developed  between  these  agencies  and  at  the  results 
as  measured  by  better  attendance  and  the  readjust- 
ment of  the  problem  children.  The  greatest  strength 
of  this  plan  is  the  cooperation  of  all  persons — par- 
ents, teachers,  attendance  officers,  and  court  per- 
sonnel— concerned  with  the  problem,  a factor  that  is 
essential  in  the  solution  of  any  community  difficulty. 
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State  legislative  Council  'Developing  Program  for  1949 


A five-point  legislative  program  has  been  devel- 
| oped  by  the  State  Legislative  Council  which  that 
group  will  study  during  the  intervening  months  and 
will  support  in  the  1949  North  Carolina  General 
Assembly. 

A potent  factor  in  procuring  social  legislation 
in  past  sessions  of  the  legislature,  officials  of  the 
Council  believe  that  the  1949  proposed  program  is 
particularly  important. 

The  Council  is  composed  of  representatives  of  16 
North  Carolina  social,  religious,  and  professional 
societies.  The  membership  is  composed  of  the  North 
Carolina  division  of  the  American  Association  of 
University  Women,  the  North  Carolina  Association 
of  Case  Workers,  the  North  Carolina  Association  of 
County  Superintendents  of  Public  Welfare,  the  North 
Carolina  Association  of  Jewish  Women,  the  North 
Carolina  chapter  of  the  American  Association  of 
Social  Workers,  the  North  Carolina  Conference  for 
| Social  Service,  the  North  Carolina  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs,  the  North  Carolina  Federation  of 
Business  and  Professional  Women’s  Clubs,  the  North 
Carolina  Library  Association,  the  North  Carolina 
Mental  Hygiene  Society,  the  North  Carolina  State 
Nurses  Association,  the  North  Carolina  Women’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  the  Delta  Kappa  Gam- 
ma Society,  the  Women’s  Auxiliary  of  the  Diocese 
of  North  Carolina  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  the 
Women’s  Society  of  Christian  Service  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church,  and  Woman’s  Society  of  Christian 
Service  of  the  Methodist  Church,  Western  North 
Carolina  Conference. 

Since  organization  in  1920  with  its  first  activities 
during  the  General  Assembly  of  1921,  the  State 
Legislative  Council  has  operated  on  the  principle 
that  only  state-wide  measures  will  be  endorsed  and 
then  only  with  unanimous  consent  of  the  member 
agencies.  Only  broad  social  legislation  has  been 
sponsored  and  never  any  measures  favoring  only 
special  groups  or  interests. 

Among  the  North  Carolina  statutes  the  Council 
has  actively  supported  have  been  laws  raising  the 
compulsory  school  attendance  age  to  16;  immuniza- 
tion laws  improving  health  standards  in  addition 
to  higher  standards  for  the  nursing  profession;  a 
12-grade,  nine-month  school  term;  establishing  cor- 
rectional facilities  for  all  groups  of  delinquent  chil- 
dren; prohibition  of  the  employment  of  women  and 
children  in  hazardous  occupations  and  at  night ; secret 
balloting  in  political  elections ; and  state  financial 
aid  for  public  libraries,  for  needy  aged,  and  for  de- 
pendent children. 


The  tentative  program  to  be  sponsored  before  the 

1949  General  Assembly  is  as  follows: 

I.  Provide  an  effective  system,  with  adequate  finan- 
cial support,  for  the  enforcement  of  the  compul- 
sory school  attendance  law. 

Because : 

A.  Among  the  forty-eight  states,  North  Carolina  is 
tenth  from  the  bottom  in  the  number  of  children 
five  to  17  years  of  age  out  of  school.  According 
to  the  1940  census,  91,360  children  in  North 
Carolina,  six  to  15  years  of  age,  inclusive,  were 
not  in  school. 

B.  In  1945-46  there  was  an  average  of  69,585  ab- 
sences each  day  the  schools  operated.  Regu- 
lar school  attendance  is  a factor  in  the  efficiency 
of  classroom  instruction.  Irregular  attendance 
even  with  a good  teacher  tends  to  reduce  the 
effectiveness  of  teaching. 

C.  Truancy  is  a major  cause  of  juvenile  delinquency. 
The  rate  of  juvenile  delinquency  is  high  among 
early  teen-age  children.  More  than  10  per  cent 
of  all  children,  ages  six  to  13,  and  more  than  16 
per  cent  of  all  children  14  to  15  years  of  age  are 
not  attending  any  school. 

D.  At  the  present  time  the  compulsory  school  at- 
tendance law  is  not  adequately  enforced.  Only 
60  of  the  171  county  and  city  administrative 
units  have  any  provision  for  special  enforcement 
of  the  law. 

E.  The  person  responsible  for  enforcing  the  compul- 
sory school  attendance  law  should  be  a well- 
trained  professional  worker  with  experience  as 
a teacher  in  the  public  schools  and  with  proved 
ability  in  social  and  child  welfare  services.  Such 
persons  should  have  an  aptitude  for  working  with 
home  and  school  adjustment  problems. 

II.  Provide  for  minimum  wage  and  maximum  hour 
standards  for  women  and  minors. 

Because : 

A.  Wage  rates  which  are  so  low  as  to  be  near,  or 
below,  the  level  of  bare  subsistence  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  democracy  in  a 
great  state. 

B.  Benefits  received  by  low-wage  industrial  work- 
ers through  minimum  wage  legislation  are  in- 
directly advantageous  to  all  other  workers  and 
wage  earners. 

C.  Minimum  wage  legislation  does  not  hurt  the 
farmer.  A survey  covering  the  years  1930 
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through  1944  showed  that  the  incomes  of  farmers 
and  of  industrial  workers  rose  and  fell  together 
in  almost  exact  proportion. 

D.  Keeping  the  work  week  at  a reasonable  length 
tends  to  protect  the  health  and  welfare  of  em- 
ployees and  to  promote  maximum  working  effi- 
ciency. 

E.  It  is  recognized  that  women  workers  and  youth- 
ful workers  are  likely  to  suffer  from  the  hazards 
of  long  hours  and  substandard  wages  unless 
given  special  legal  protection. 

III.  Provide  for  state  participation  in  general  assist- 
ance for  persons  between  16  and  65  years  of  age 
in  need  of  financial  assistance. 

Because : 

A.  The  state  has  just  as  great  responsibility  for 
needy  persons  16  to  65  years  of  age  as  for  chil- 
dren under  16  and  for  the  aged.  A person  may 
be  just  as  much  in  need  at  60  as  he  will  at  65 
when  state  funds  to  supplement  county  funds 
become  available.  Moreover,  the  needs  of  a de- 
pendent, delinquent,  or  defective  child  do  not 
stop  suddenly  on  his  sixteenth  birthday. 

B.  In  January  1948,  the  average  amount  of  general 
assistance  per  family  ranged  from  $4.30  in  the 
county  with  the  lowest  grant  to  $25.64  in  the 
county  with  the  highest  grant.  Thus,  ability  to 
obtain  essential  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  was 
dependent  upon  the  particular  county  in  which 
the  needy  person  lived. 

C.  In  December  1947,  the  average  payment  for 
general  assistance  in  North  Carolina  was  $13.89 
in  comparison  with  a national  average  of  $42.78. 
Yet  the  current  high  cost  of  living  bears  most 
heavily  upon  the  people  with  the  least  money, 
the  people  who  spend  most  of  their  meager  in- 
comes for  food. 

D.  Our  neighbor  states  recognize  their  responsibility 
for  helping  to  support  all  needy  people,  not  just 
the  children  and  aged.  In  1945-46,  the  state 
expenditure  for  general  assistance  was  $317,000 
in  Virginia  and  $481,000  in  South  Carolina. 

E.  More  and  more  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon 
prevention  and  amelioration  of  individual  and 


social  problems.  A state  appropriation  for  gen- 
eral assistance  will  be  a further  step  in  that  di- 
rections. 

IV.  Provide,  through  the  School-Health  Coordinating 
Service,  for  complete  physical  examinations  for 
all  school  children  at  reasonable  intervals  with  a 
definite  plan  of  referrals  for  the  necessary  fol- 
low-up treatment. 

Because : 

A.  A recent  state-wide  examination  of  North  Caro-' 
lina  school  boys  showed  that  85  per  cent  had  de- 
fective teeth;  16  per  cent  defective  vision;  16 
per  cent  were  under  weight ; and  14  per  cent  had 
defective  tonsils.  A follow-up  of  these  examina- 
tions one  year  later  revealed  that  less  than  one- 
third  of  those  found  with  defects  received  any 
kind  of  medical  service  from  any  source. 

B.  Local  nutritional  surveys  show  that  one-third  of 
the  school  children  are  malnourished. 

C.  The  most  recent  state-wide  survey  of  high  school 
students  reveals  that  50  per  cent  of  the  rural 
children  reach  high  school  without  ever  having/ 
a complete  medical  examination. 

D.  North  Carolina’s  percentage  of  draft  rejections 
was  the  highest  in  the  nation.  Over  37  per  cent! 
of  white  men  and  53  per  cent  of  Negro  men  werej 
turned  down  as  unfit  for  military  service. 

E.  Thousands  of  children  with  remedial  defects  are 
not  receiving  needed  attention.  The  lack  of; 
needed  attention  through  follow-up  programs  is 
recognized  as  a major  weakness  in  all  health! 
service  for  school  children. 

V.  Provide  for  strengthening  the  marriage  require- 
ments and  safeguarding  the  divorce  laws;  and! 
that  in  divorce  proceedings  involving  children  a 
definite  plan  for  the  care  and  custody  of  any  child 
under  18  years  of  age  must  be  presented  to  the 
judge  hearing  the  case. 

Because : 

A.  The  need  for  sound  marriage  and  divorce  laws! 
in  the  state  is  generally  recognized,  particularly; 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  according  to  1946  statis- 
tics there  were  36,972  marriages  and  10,059  di- 
vorces in  North  Carolina. 

B.  Approximately  one  out  of  every  three  families  ir 
which  divorces  are  obtained  contains  children 
Thus,  with  the  present  trend,  children,  in  increas-i 
ing  numbers,  are  being  deprived  of  what  it 
rightfully  theirs — security  in  the  home  and  the 
protection  of  both  parents. 

C.  In  the  nationwide  effort  to  curb  juvenile  delin- 
quency it  is  shown  that  broken  homes  constitute! 
one  of  the  major  causes  of  juvenile  maladjust- 
ment. It  is  estimated  that  14  per  cent  of  the 
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boys  in  training  schools  come  from  divorced 
homes. 

D.  Since  there  is  no  uniformity  in  state  laws  on 
marriage  and  divorce — 49  conflicting  codes  add- 
ing to  the  confusion  of  this  social  problem— 
North  Carolina  is  concerned,  as  are  other  states, 
in  strengthening  and  protecting  its  own  laws. 
Establishment  of  a statewide  waiting  period, 
probably  three  days,  between  the  time  of  appli- 
cation for  a marriage  license  and  the  ceremony 


would  be  a means  of  preventing  many  hasty  and 
ill-advised  marriages  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vide a minimum  period  of  time  for  the  necessary 
physical  examinations  required  by  law. 

E.  With  the  state’s  basic  laws  on  divorce  offering  a 
’ realistic  approach  to  the  problem  there  are  cer- 
tain procedural  changes  that  should  be  made  in 
the  law  in  fairness  to  the  parties  concerned.  Of 
utmost  importance  is  the  need  to  work  out  a 
plan  for  children  under  18  in  divorced  families. 


Zhe  Church  and  Social  Service — Jn  the  World 

John  J.  Corson,  The  Washington  Post 


If  a man  must  choose,  which  will  he  have : security 
or  freedom?  For  the  common  man — the  coal  miner 
in  the  Ruhr,  the  sawyer  in  Russia’s  vast  forests, 
the  coffee  planter  in  Brazil,  the  tin  miner  in  Bolivia, 
the  silver  worker  in  Mexico  and  the  loom  fixer  in 
North  Carolina— which  is  the  more  important:  the 
assurance  of  food,  clothing,  shelter  and  medical  care 
for  himself  and  family,  or  the  right  to  speak,  think, 
and  worship  as  he  chooses? 

Man  can  not  choose  between  essentials.  Security 
and  freedom  are  essentials  and  there  is  no  choice. 
But  over  the  answer  to  this  question  two  worlds 
struggle  today.  At  the  moment  they  use  words  and 
ideas  as  weapons ; tomorrow  they  may  struggle 
with  guided  missiles,  bacteriological  poisons  and 
atomic  bombs.  In  the  eastern  totalitarian  states, 
government  promises  security  but  only  at  the  price 
of  individual  freedom.  In  the  western  democracies, 
people  strive,  but  do  not  always  succeed,  in  guaran- 
teeing the  individual  security  and  his  individual 
freedom. 

This  choice  of  security  or  freedom,  and  the  strug- 
gle between  the  East  and  the  West,  may  seem  far 
removed  from  North  Carolina.  What  earthly  con- 
nection, it  may  be  asked,  is  there  to  the  day-to-day 
tasks  of  administering  assistance  to  the  aged,  of 
placing  children  in  foster  homes,  of  counseling 
mothers  of  dependent  children,  of  finding  jobs  for 
workers,  or  of  handling  claims  from  the  aged  or  the 
widowed  for  insurance  benefits. 

There  is  a direct  relation  between  this  basic  ques- 
tion of  the  present  era : security  or  freedom  and  the 
social  services.  The  connection  was  established  cen- 
turies ago  when  the  church  pointed  out  that  man 
has  a soul.  It  was  the  spiritual  leaders  of  centuries 
gone  by  that  made  us  see  that  man  was  marvelously 
endowed  by  his  Creator  with  a mind  and  a conscience. 
People  have  taught  since  those  days,  even  though 
not  always  able  to  apply  their  teachings  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  moment,  that  man  cannot  be  treated  as 

maper  presented  at  the  State  Conference  for  Social  Service, 
Charlotte,  N.  C.,  April  26,  1948. 


a mere  chattel.  They  have  striven  to  bring  about 
a realization  that  even  the  lowliest  man  or  woman 
must  be  treated  with  dignity  and  respect.  In  the  type 
of  social  services  it  offers  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  administered  each  industrial  society  re- 
flects such  respect  as  it  has  for  even  the  less  fortun- 
ate of  its  fellow  citizens. 

There  could  be  no  better  time  to  measure  society 
by  this  standard  than  the  present  since  the  year 
1948  poses  a rigorous  test  of  the  national  conscience. 
This  is  the  third  year  of  post-war  prosperity.  Despite 
rising  prices  and  threatening  inflation  the  nation 
is  enjoying  high  prosperity.  Never  have  more  men 
and  women  had  jobs;  never  have  we  produced  more 
goods  for  people  to  buy;  never  have  individual  in- 
comes been  higher. 

Yet  in  April,  1948,  after  three  years  of  rollicking 
prosperity,  11,000,000  men  and  women  are  being 
aided  by  government — federal,  state  and  local — in 
meeting  the  bare  costs  of  living.  Since  the  war 
ended  monthly  payments  to  these  people  for  all 
forms  of  public  aid  have  more  than  doubled.  In 
August  1945,  the  total  payments  aggregated  $220,- 
000,000  whereas  in  April  1948,  they  approximate 
$500,000,000  a month. 

There  is  the  oft-repeated  criticism  that  “many 
persons  receiving  public  aid  shouldn’t”,  but  those 
men  and  women  receiving  old  age  assistance,  old 
age  insurance  and  railroad  retirement  benefits  are 
not  only  old ; most  are  ill,  disabled,  or  simply  worn 
out.  These  old  people  exhausted  their  savings  and 
have  no  sons  or  daughters  or  relatives  who  can  or 
will  help  them.  Government  supports  800,000  “step 
children”  through  survivors  insurance  or  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  because  their  parents  died,  are 
separated,  or  are  incapacitated. 

Most  of  the  blind,  disabled,  and  the  emotionally  and 
mentally  handicapped  who  receive  general  relief 
sought  public  aid  when  they  became  ill  or  disabled. 
Others  had  used  up  their  savings.  Some  had  lost, 
by  death  or  disablement,  the  husband,  son  or  other 
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relative  who  had  supported  them.  Only  a few  turn 
to  their  government  because  they  have  lost  a job. 

The  bulk  of  all  state  unemployment  compensation 
payments  and  GI  benefits  are  going  to : 

1)  Older  men  and  women  who  lost  out  when  in- 
dustry was  reconverted; 

2)  Women  who  had  worked  little,  if  at  all,  before 
the  war,  and  now  are  no  longer  wanted  by 
employers ; 

3)  Young  veterans  whose  only  experience  was 
as  a soldier;  employers  pass  them  by  too,  so 
long  as  mature,  more  experienced  workers  can 
be  had ; and 

4)  Those  “in  between  jobs”;  unemployment  com-, 
pensation  helps  them  conserve  what  savings 
they  have  for  the  next,  and  perhaps  more  seri- 
ous, emergency. 

The  typical  taxpayer  does  not  complain  today 
about  payments  to  3,000,000  veterans,  regarding 
these  payments  as  something  other  than  public  aid. 
These  3,000,000  people  receive  veterans’  payments 
for  the  same  reasons  others  receive  assistance  or 
insurance.  They  are  partially  or  totally  disabled  ex- 
soldiers whose  ability  to  support  themselves  is  im- 
paired; and  they  are  the  widows,  parents,  and  chil- 
dren of  soldiers  who  died.  All  too  few  of  them  could 
support  themselves  without  these  payments  which 
are  founded  on  the  cold  reality  that  without  them 
most  of  these  aged,  disabled,  widows  and  orphans 
would  receive  other  governmental  aid. 

In  “the  good  old  days”  Americans  depended  for 
their  security  on  the  land  and  what  it  would  grow, 
and  if  the  land  and  its  crops  failed,  they  turned  to 
their  parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  or  children  for 
help.  Now  most  of  us  live  in  cities  and  we  are  em- 
ployed by  others.  We  work  for  wages  and  not  for 
the  crops  the  sun  and  rains  yield.  We  live  in  con- 
gested industrial  cities,  in  flats,  small  apartments, 
narrow  row  houses  or  even  in  cramped  trailers. 
There  is  little  room  either  in  the  house  or  in  the 
family  budget  for  the  care  of  parents  or  even  chil- 
dren. Children  instead  of  being  an  economic  asset, 
as  they  were  on  the  farm,  have  become  a financial 
burden.  Parents  who  are  no  longer  self-supporting 
become  a dreaded  liability. 

For  many  Americans — fortunately  not  all — the 
home  has  become  a filling  station  through  which 
humans  drive  daily  to  obtain  shelter  and  food.  Its 
spiritual  values  have  been  reduced;  its  economic 
strength  has  simply  disappeared;  and  the  post-war 
years  have  worsened  the  family’s  plight.  Despite 
high  wages  and  an  abundance  of  jobs  most  American 
families  have  seen  their  living  standards  lowered  by 
high  prices  and  their  savings  consumed.  They  have 
been  forced  into  debt  to  pay  doctor’s  bills  or,  more 
often,  to  buy  furniture,  radios,  washing  machines, 
or  refrigerators.  Many  families  have  had  to  tie  a 
millstone-like  mortgage  around  their  necks  to  buy 
a house  they  could  not  rent. 


If  a depression  comes  they  are  ill-equipped  to  pro- 
vide their  own  security.  Yet  in  1948  the  public  j 
wailing  over  the  necessity  of  government’s  granting 
public  aid  to  millions  in  times  of  rollicking  prosperity 
makes  dreadfully  clear  that  the  American  public  is 
ignorant  of  these  facts  of  life  of  an  industrial,  urban 
civilization. 

Democracy  guarantees  freedom  as  well  as  secur- 
ity. While  assuring  his  welfare,  government  must 
not  invade  the  individual’s  liberty.  But  the  freedom 
it  guarantees  is  not  that  which  Anatole  France  de- 
scribed as  the  freedom  of  “rich  and  poor  alike  to 
sleep  under  the  bridges,  to  beg  in  the  streets,  and  to 
steal  their  bread.”  Freedom  can  be  a hollow  mock- 
ery for  men  whose  children  live  in  slums,  or  suffer 
for  lack  of  medical  care. 

Americans  inherited  ways  of  conducting  the  public 
aid  business  from  the  Elizabethan  poor  laws  of  the 
17th  century  which  assumed  that  men  and  women 
would  become  destitute  only  through  some  fault  of 
their  own.  Charity,  hence,  should  be  meager  and 
given  in  such  a manner  as  to  make  the  individual 
recognize  his  own  fault.  For  generations  the  poor 
were  shepherded  into  bleak  poorhouses,  but  the 
number  needing  assistance  grew  so  large  that  all 
could  not  be  herded  into  almshouses.  Some  were 
allowed  to  live  in  their  own  homes  and  were  given 
“grocery  orders”  for  their  food.  Next  the  “grocery 
orders”  were  replaced  by  cash,  while  the  establish- 
ment of  WPA  was  a further  step  with  the  needy  be- 
ing given  an  opportunity  to  “earn”  work  relief 
“wages”  rather  than  to  be  given  relief. 

Next  came  the  Social  Security  Act  and  its  provi- 
sions for  unemployment  insurance,  old  age  insurance, 
and  survivors  insurance.  Because  the  insured  work- 
er contributes  through  payroll  taxes  to  the  cost  of 
these  benefits  we  as  a people  feel  better  about  pay- 
ing benefits  without  requiring  proof  of  destitution, 
and  the  recipient’s  conscience  permits  him  to  take 
the  benefits.  Insurance  is  a good  word. 

But  even  with  general  relief  and  assistance 
there  is  a clear  tendency  to  give  aid  to  all  who  are  in  i 
need  and  to  apply  fewer  and  fewer  restrictions.  A 
decade  ago  most  states  refused  to  assist  needy  aged 
people  if  they  had  close  relatives  who  could  support 
them ; now  many  such  family  responsibility  require- 
ments have  been  eliminated  or  modified.  Several 
states  have  abandoned  requirements  that  the  aged 
who  receive  public  aid  must  first  “sign  over”  what- 
ever  property  they  have.  More  general  tests  of  an 
individual’s  need  have  been  adopted.  In  some  states 
it  has  been  proposed  that  income  from  farming,  or 
in  still  other  states,  that  small  incomes  of  $15  or  I 
$20  a month  should  be  disregarded  in  determining 
whether  an  aged  person  should  receive  aid. 

The  persistent  trend  has  been  to  place  an  ever 
greater  faith  in  the  individual,  to  recognize  that  he 
may  be  in  need  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  and 
to  strengthen  him  by  aiding  him  and  counseling  him 
to  live  his  own  life — not  to  regard  him,  because  he 
is  in  need,  as  an  inferior  person  incapable  of  manag- 
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ing  his  own  life.  Yet  current  criticisms  of  public 
assistance — and  other  social  services,  too — suggest 
a failure  to  build  a foundation  of  public  understand- 
ing for  current  practices  and  beliefs. 

The  community  must  be  brought  along.  The 
butcher,  the  baker,  and  the  candlestick  maker  must 
realize  that  ample  assistance  and  professional  advice 
will  not  pauperize  the  American  people.  The  main- 
tenance of  a real  democracy  requires  that  govern- 
ment provide  every  service  required  to  nourish  each 
human  being  without  fear  that  humans  are  basically 
irresponsible,  shiftless,  and  worthless. 

The  newspapers,  the  radio,  the  civic  clubs,  and 
every  other  media  should  be  used  to  tell  John  Q. 
Citizen  what  is  being  done,  who  is  being  helped, 
and  why;  why  rising  prices  raise  the  cost  of  assist- 
ance; and  that  it  is  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish 
to  drive  a mother  to  work  who  should  be  with  her 
children. 

Thomas  Mann,  the  illustrious  German  author, 
wrote  after  he  fled  from  Nazi  Germany  of  “the 
inevitable  victory  of  democracy.”  It  will  inevitably 
win  out  in  the  ideological  struggle  which  now  grips 
the  world — but  America  must  recognize  that  democ- 
racy is  not  an  end  in  itself.  It  must  mean  more  than 
free  elections.  Better  schools,  better  medical  care, 
better  homes,  security  against  unemployment,  old 
age,  and  death  are  the  very  best  antidote  to  the  dis- 
content and  misery  which  breed  communism.  Democ- 
racy must  accomplish  its  ultimate  objective.  It  must 
stand  or  fall  on  its  ability  to  bring  personal  happi- 
ness, liberty,  and  security  to  its  citizens. 


Zkc  Church  and  the 

Community  Council 

Mrs.  Linville  K.  Martin 

Forsyth  County  Board  of  Public  Welfare 

The  subject  of  this  conference,  “The  Church  and 
Social  Service”,  is  one  that  has  needed  discussing  for 
a long  time.  Before  the  war  many  social  workers 
felt  that  meeting  human  need  in  a community  was 
their  special  prerogative.  Councils  of  Social  Agen- 
cies sprang  up  all  over  the  country  during  the  thir- 
ties. Social  agencies  sent  representatives  to  these 
council  meetings  to  plan  together  and  to  coordinate 
the  efforts  of  public  and  private  agencies  in  meeting 
the  physical  needs  of  the  people.  We  do  not  want  to 
belittle  this  effort  because  so  great  was  the  need 
during  the  depression  that  it  is  all  too  easy  to  for- 
get that  it  could  happen  again. 

So  successful  were  the  efforts  of  Councils  of  Social 
Agencies  in  preventing  overlapping  and  overlooking, 
that  people  in  other  fields  of  endeavor  began  to  ask 
themselves  the  question,  “If  coordination  is  success- 
ful in  the  welfare  field  why  wouldn’t  it  be  in  the 


fields  of  recreation,  culture,  education,  health,  and 
religion?”  And  so,  during  the  forties,  Councils  of 
Social  Agencies  have  gradually  grown  into  Com- 
munity Councils.  This  is  a healthy  sign  and  one  of 
the  movements  which  was  strengthened  during  the 
war. 

A great  deal  was  heard  during  the  war  about  post 
war  planning — for  industry,  for  business,  for  hous- 
ing, for  travel,  atomic  power  for  industry,  and  iron- 
ically enough  post-war  planning  for  peace.  The 
human  side  of  community  planning  came  in  for  its 
share  of  consideration  and  all  will  admit  that  this 
planning  on  a local  level  for  a better  and  more  com- 
plete life  for  people  has  a good  chance  of  going  for- 
ward. The  ability  of  boys  and  girls,  men  and  wo- 
men to  work  together  for  the  common  good  in  the 
individual  community  will  be  the  salvation  of  our 
democracy. 

The  church’s  primary  function  is  to  minister  to 
the  spiritual  and  the  human  needs  of  the  people.  All 
the  humanities  started  in  the  church.  For  centuries 
the  church  has  worked  to  give  a better  life  to  its 
people,  to  train  them  in  Christian  principles  of 
brotherly  love  and  unselfish  service.  This  has  nat- 
urally had  a great  effect  on  community  life  and  has 
brought  a devotion  to  the  job  of  helping  one’s  fellow 
man  that  could  not  possibly  have  happened  without 
the  influence  of  the  church.  The  social  teaching  of 
the  church  has  caused  its  members  to  support,  finan- 
cially and  morally,  not  only  their  church  agencies  but 
those  of  the  community. 

During  the  war  the  efforts  of  the  church  to  meet 
human  needs  became  more  organized.  Other  speak- 
ers at  this  conference  have  told  of  the  great  work 
being  done  by  the  churches  in  the  fields  of  social 
service,  recreation,  rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped, 
hospitals,  day  nurseries,  camps,  nursing  services, 
homes  for  the  aged,  orphanages.  The  churches  of 
all  denominations  are  extending  their  existing  pro- 
grams or  developing  new  services  to  meet  individual 
and  community  needs.  There  is  hardly  a denomi- 
nation that  is  not  having  some  kind  of  drive  for  more 
money  whether  it  be  for  a hospital,  old  lady’s  home, 
orphanage,  or  to  move  a college. 

This  brings  us  to  the  point  of  the  discussion — 
“How  can  we  have  an  over-all  plan  or  blue-print  for 
coordinating  the  work  of  all  agencies  in  all  fields  of 
endeavor  without  the  active  participation  of  the 
church  in  the  local  community  planning  group?” 

Since  I am  more  familiar  with  the  Winston-Salem 
Community  Council  (our  local  planning  group)  than 
any  other,  may  I use  that  to  illustrate  my  point? 
Our  council  is  divided  into  four  divisions — Family 
and  Child  Welfare,  Health,  Leisure-time  and  a Negro 
Division  which  has  committees  on  the  three  areas 
of  work.  A fifth  division  to  be  called  a Youth  Coun- 
cil is  in  the  process  of  being  organized. 

As  the  plans  for  the  Youth  Division  go  along  the 
young  people  from  the  churches  are  taking  the  initia- 

*Paper  presented  at  the  State  Conference  for  Social  Service, 
Charlotte,  N.  C.,  April  27,  1948. 
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tive  in  its  organization.  They  want  to  know  what 
the  YWCA,  YMCA,  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts,  the  Recrea- 
tion Department,  and  the  other  organizations  are 
doing  for  the  youth  of  the  city  so  that  the  church’s 
program  will  add  to  the  total  effort  and  will  not  over- 
lap. This  division,  as  with  the  others,  will  not  carry 
out  projects  but  will  study  the  need  for  them  and 
will  pass  on  its  findings  to  the  agency  or  organiza- 
tion covering  that  part  of  the  program.  The  churches 
are  carrying  on  a great  program  for  youth  and  it 
is  fitting  that  the  representatives  from  the  churches 
are  taking  the  initiative  in  organizing  this  over-all 
planning  group  for  youth. 

Every  month  representatives  of  all  the  agencies 
and  organizations  in  Forsyth  county  who  are  work- 
ing in  one  of  these  divisions  get  together  to  plan 
how  best  they  can  meet  the  community  need  in  that 
field  of  work.  We  have  tried  very  hard  to  get  the 
active  participation  of  all  the  churches  and  progress 
is  being  made,  especially  in  the  larger  churches.  It 
can  be  readily  understood  why  these  larger  churches 
are  eager  to  coordinate  their  efforts.  They  have 
people  in  need  and  want  to  know  the  community  re- 
sources or  the  contribution  they  can  make  in  family 
counseling,  for  instance,  so  they  send  representa- 
tives to  the  family  welfare  division.  Some  have 
playgrounds  and  all  have  religious  education  and 
feel  that  representatives  on  the  leisure-time  division 
would  be  helpful.  There  they  can  sit  down  with 
people  in  the  fields  of  education,  mental  hygiene, 
recreation,  and  character  building  and  plan  together 
with  professional  and  lay  workers  the  best  and  wisest 
way  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  the  people  in  that  area 
of  endeavor. 

The  same  principle  of  avoiding  gaps  and  overlap- 
ping, of  course,  holds  good  in  the  health  field.  When 
in  the  history  of  the  world  have  people  been  in 
greater  need  of  spiritual,  emotional,  and  mental 
health?  When  was  the  necessity  for  the  develop- 
ment of  inner  resources  and  well-rounded  personal- 
ities as  well  as  strong,  healthy  bodies  more  vital  in  a 
local  community? 

The  church  has  a contribution  to  the  over-all  plan- 
ning for  human  need  that  it  must  not  fail  to  make. 
If  the  church  is  to  realize  its  full  potentiality  it  must 
concern  itself  about  the  whole  community  in  which 
it  lives — housing,  hospitals,  child  care,  working  con- 
ditions, recreational  and  educational  facilities — but 
this  concern  will  have  more  meaning  if  it  is  chan- 
neled through  an  over-all  planning  group  such  as 
a Community  Council.  A council  is  like  a big  jig- 
saw puzzle.  It  strives  to  have  no  pieces  on  top  of 
each  other  but  every  piece  in  its  place  to  make  a 
complete  picture  of  community  planning.  In  this 
picture  the  church  should  be  an  outstanding  motif. 

The  church’s  contribution  should  be  evident  in  all 
communities  but  especially  does  it  have  great  op- 
portunity in  the  rural  community.  Where  people 
live  close  enough  to  a city  which  already  has  an 
organized  Community  Council,  the  rural  churches 
will  want  to  participate  because  there  they  will  meet 
representatives  of  the  other  interests  in  their  com- 


munity. But  where  there  is  no  coordinating  council 
it  is  important  that  the  leaders  of  the  rural  churches 
meet  with  representatives  of  the  department  of  pub- 
lic welfare,  the  home  demonstration  clubs,  the 
schools,  the  grange,  and  all  organizations  working  for 
the  betterment  of  that  county.  The  church  is  the 
center  of  rural  life  and  must  take  its  place  of  lead- 
ership. 

A practical  example  of  cooperation  and  planning 
between  agencies  and  churches  in  Winston-Salem 
was  brought  about  through  the  Community  Council. 
Through  the  years  the  question  of  Christmas  giving 
presented  a grave  problem.  Many  church  people 
were  impelled  by  their  emotions  and  at  Christmas 
time  were  inclined  to  overdo.  Some  relief  clients 
would  manage  to  get  themselves  on  the  roll  of  every 
Sunday  school  and  agency  in  town  by  the  first  of 
December.  Every  effort  was  made  to  cash  in  on 
people’s  generous  spirit  at  Christmas  time  while 
some  of  the  more  worthy  but  less  grasping  souls 
were  left  out. 

The  Community  Council  was  gravely  concerned. 
After  an  extensive  study  of  Christmas  giving  a plan 
was  worked  out  which  has  proved  highly  successful. 
A Christmas  Cheer  Committee  was  set  up  composed 
of  representatives  from  the  churches,  civic  groups, 
fraternal  organizations,  and  every  group  in  town 
that  has  a Christmas  program.  The  executives  of 
eight  social  agencies  act  in  an  advisory  capacity. 
This  committee  raises  funds  for  Christmas  checks; 
Christmas  dinners,  toys  and  gifts,  fruits,  nuts  and 
candy  to  be  distributed  to  inmates  of  hospitals  and 
jails,  and  at  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Red  Shield  Boys  Club  parties.  A toy  shop  is  set  up 
each  year  by  this  committee  where  thousands  of 
dolls  are  dressed,  trucks  and  trains  are  renovated 
and  painted,  and  many  a discarded  toy  is  rebuilt  to 
gladden  the  heart  of  some  child  who  still  puts  his 
faith  in  Santa  Claus. 

This  is  a good  example  of  avoiding  overlapping 
and  overlooking  through  cooperation  between  the 
churches,  social  agencies,  civic  and  fraternal  groups, 
volunteers  and  professionals.  On  the  receiving  end, 
one  family  does  not  get  seven  baskets,  as  happened 
ten  years  ago,  and  the  family  next  door  nothing.  All 
families  receiving  aid  are  certified  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  Family  Agency,  or  Salva- 
tion Army.  The  parents  are  given  the  satisfaction 
of  choosing  toys  for  their  children  and  of  playing 
Santa  Claus.  They  can  buy  their  own  Christmas 
dinner  and  one  time  during  the  year  buy  that  little 
extra  favorite  which  means  so  much. 

This  is  the  church’s  time  to  take  its  place  in  com- 
munity planning.  If  it  is  to  exert  its  full  influence 
it  must  first  know  the  resources  of  its  community, 
have  the  facts,  and  then  set  about  to  strengthen 
those  resources.  There  must  be  a genuine  desire 
to  work  together  for  better  over-all  planning.  The 
value  of  this  participation  and  cooperation  cannot 
be  determined  in  dollars  and  cents  but  by  the  devel- 
opment and  growth  of  better  citizenship  and  of  a 
stronger,  more  integrated  community. 
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COMMISSION  REVISING  DOMESTIC 
RELATIONS  LAWS  WILL  PRESENT 
PROGRAM  TO  1949  LEGISLATURE 

The  Commission  to  Study  the  Domestic  Relations 
Laws  of  North  Carolina,  continued  as  a special  com- 
mission through  a resolution  of  the  1947  General 
Assembly,  is  following  up  its  work  of  the  past  two 
years  in  revising  that  portion  of  the  state’s  General 
Statutes  within  its  jurisdiction  and  will  have  a more 
or  less  extensive  program  of  recommendations  for 
the  1949  General  Assembly  when  it  convenes  next 
January. 

Heading  the  list  of  the  Commission’s  legislative 
recommendations  next  year  will  be  validation  of  the 
1947  adoption  law  revision  which  was  ineffective 
because  of  omission  of  the  enacting  clause  in  the 
bill  as  introduced  in  the  last  session.  Changes  will 
also  be  offered  in  the  new  law  since  study  of  the 
legislation  in  the  intervening  time  has  already  de- 
veloped improvements  in  definitions  and  procedures 
in  carrying  out  the  adoption  statute.  Additional 
suggestions  for  its  improvement  have  come  from 
the  counties  and  through  questions  raised  in  admin- 
istration of  the  present  law  which  have  required 
legal  opinions  to  clarify  certain  portions.  The  pro- 
posed changes  should  give  North  Carolina  what 
many  persons  consider  to  be  a model  statute. 

Changes  in  the  laws  relating  to  abandonment  of 
children  by  mothers  and  fathers  will  be  proposed  to 
make  both  parents  responsible  for  support  of  a 
child  until  the  child  reaches  the  age  of  18  years. 
Abandonment  of  a wife  or  a child  with  a physical 
or  mental  disability  without  providing  adequately 
for  the  support  of  such  wife  or  child  will  be  made 
a misdemeanor,  if  the  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mission are  followed  by  the  General  Assembly.  It 
will  also  be  proposed  that  any  persons  charged  with 
failure  to  support  dependents  be  required  by  the 
court  to  provide  support  during  the  time  the  case 
is  being  prosecuted  through  the  courts  and  until 
final  decision  is  made  in  the  matter. 

Another  proposal  of  the  commission  will  be  to 
give  the  juvenile  court  concurrent  jurisdiction  with 
any  other  court  for  enforcement  of  provisions  of  the 
statutes  permitting  criminal  prosecution  of  a per- 
son responsible  for  neglect  of  or  for  encouraging  the 
delinquency  of  a child,  and  prosecution  of  a person 
permitting  a child  to  remain  out  of  school  in  viola- 
tion of  the  compulsory  school  attendance  law. 

A partial  revision  of  the  North  Carolina  law  on 
divorce  will  be  submitted  to  the  next  General  As- 
sembly and  possibly  a partial  revision  of  the  statutes 
relating  to  guardian  and  ward.  In  cooperation  with 
the  State  Board  of  Health  attention  is  being  given 
to  needed  revision  of  the  birth  registration  statutes. 
Work  on  these  revisions  is  currently  occupying  the 
attention  of  the  commission.  The  group  has  voted 
to  hold  an  open  session  later  in  1948  at  which  in- 


terested officials,  organizations,  and  individual  citi- 
zens will  be  invited  to  appear  with  any  suggestions 
they  wish  to  offer  on  the  various  phases  of  the  re- 
visions under  consideration. 

• 

COUNTY  STAFF  CHANGES 

The  following  are  changes  in  county  staffs  in  North 
Carolina  since  January  1,  1948 : 

Superintendents : 

Ruth  Patterson  has  transferred  from  Pender 
County  to  Brunswick  County  as  Superintendent. 

Mrs.  Bessie  R.  Lyon  has  returned  to  Bladen 
County  as  Superintendent  after  six  months  at  the 
Nashville  School  of  Social  Work. 

Swanson  Edwards  who  was  formerly  superin- 
tendent in  Alleghany  County  is  now  superintendent 
in  Caldwell  County.  He  replaces  Mrs.  W.  T.  Car- 
penter who  resigned. 

Mrs.  Justis  Randolph,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Welfare  in  Beaufort  County,  has  resigned.  Eliza- 
beth Phelps  has  been  acting  until  an  appointment  can 
be  made  from  the  register. 

Appointments : 

Child  Welfare  Workers:  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Wunder, 
Forsyth ; Robert  I.  Alexander,  Buncombe. 

Case  Workers:  Mrs.  Roberta  H.  Hinson,  Lee. 

Case  Work  Assistants:  Frances  Anne  Lewis, 
Halifax ; Betty  Ann  Snyder,  Mecklenburg ; Alice 
Smither,  Forsyth;  Frances  Lane  Maynard,  Lenoir; 


RECORDS  AT  ATLANTIC  CITY 

Congratulations  to  Cleveland,  Graham,  Swain 
and  Wake  County  Departments  of  Public  Wel- 
fare for  having  records  on  exhibit  at  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work.  The  Cleve- 
land and  Wake  records,  along  with  two  from 
the  Children’s  Home  Society  and  two  from  Mills 
Home,  gave  North  Carolina  the  distinction  of 
having  six  records  in  the  exhibit  of  the  Child 
Welfare  League  of  America.  This  trebled  our 
quota  since  only  104  records  were  shown.  The 
Graham  and  Swain  records  were  two  out  of  an 
exhibit  of  eight,  the  number  of  public  assistance 
records  included  in  the  Family  Welfare  Society 
exhibit.  It  looks  as  if  record  writing  in  the 
departments  of  public  welfare  of  North  Caro- 
lina has  really  improved.  Other  county  de- 
partments can  all  take  pride  in  the  achievement 
of  these  four  and  become  their  friendly  rivals 
for  a place  in  the  exhibits  next  year. 
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Frances  Hill  Avera,  Nash ; Mrs.  Sarah  Elizabeth  Guf- 
fey, Montgomery;  Nancy  Laird,  Wake;  Mrs.  J.  D. 
Pike,  Jr.,  Wayne;  Mary  Margaret  Lanier,  Harnett; 
Katherine  Irene  Hudson,  Iredell;  Jean  Powell,  New 
Hanover;  Mrs.  J.  Bennett  Riddle,  Jr.,  Burke. 

Case  Work  Trainees:  Mrs.  Earlyne  B.  Pool, 
Buncombe;  Mrs.  Lillian  W.  Butler,  Burke;  Nancy  N. 
Souther,  Guilford. 

Resignations : 

Case  Workers:  Mrs.  Anne  Kimbrough  Ligon, 
Wake;  Mrs.  Viola  Hoye  Mcllhenny,  Wake. 

Cake  Work  Assistants : Martha  B.  Barnett,  Jack- 
son;  Marie  Elizabeth  Howes,  Rutherford;  Evelyn 
Johnson,  Iredell;  Betty  Marks,  Mecklenburg;  Mrs. 
Esther  G.  Allen,  Bladen;  Mrs.  Anna  Beale  Burgess, 
Northampton. 

• 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

Supervisory  Techniques  in  Public  Assistance 
Agencies : Papers  by  Ruth  E.  Beck,  Clara  Eisner, 
Amelia  Hardesty,  Catherine  M.  Manning,  Frieda  W. 
Riggs,  Virginia  L.  Tannar.  36  pp.,  1944-46.  New 
York:  Family  Service  Association  of  America.  60 
cents. 

This  pamphlet  which  consists  of  six  reprints  of 
papers  published  in  the  Journal  of  Socml  Casework 
is  a must  for  superintendents  and  case  supervisors. 
It  has  practical  expositions  of  supervisory  methods 
which  can  be  used  in  county  departments  of  public 
welfare.  Group  instruction  through  staff  meetings, 
supervision  through  case  reading,  teaching  job  or- 
ganization, consultation  on  child  welfare  and  stu- 
dent supervision  are  subjects  covered  in  the  papers. 

Developing  Insight  in  Initial  Interviews : Alice  L. 
Voiland,  Martha  L.  Gundelach  and  Mildred  Corner. 
54  pp.,  1947.  New  York:  Family  Service  Associa- 
tion of  America.  60  cents. 


Developing  Insight  in  Initial  Interviews  will  be 
of  interest  to  those  supervisors  and  case  workers 
who  want  to  understand  more  fully  the  fundamental 
processes  of  interviewing.  To  a degree  in  the  initial 
interview  the  client  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  case  work- 
er, for  his  immediate  future  will  be  influenced  by 
whether  or  not  the  case  worker  likes  him,  wants  to 
understand  him,  believes  in  his  veracity,  thinks  he 
is  competent,  and  is  willing  to  listen  to  what  he 
has  to  say. 

One  principle  set  forth  in  Developing  Insight  in 
Initial  Interviews  is  that  the  case  worker  should 
meet  the  client  on  his  own  ground  and  treat  him  as 
an  emotionally  healthy  person  until  he  proves  him- 
self otherwise.  “Treating  the  client  as  an  emotion- 
ally healthy  person  until  he  proves  himself  other- 
wise” establishes  an  atmosphere  which  frees  the 
client  to  be  himself  and  deal  with  the  agency  repre- 
sentative without  the  feeling  that  he  is  in  some  way 
deficient.  Other  principles  to  be  followed  in  devel- 
oping understanding  of  the  client  and  his  problem 
situation  are  given,  with  interviews  to  illustrate 
them.  This  pamphlet,  if  carefully  studied,  will 
make  a valuable  contribution  to  the  case  worker’s 
ability  to  use  the  initial  interview  skillfully. 

Personalized  Care  for  the  Aged  Client : Papers 
by  Mary  0.  Peters,  Sahra  S.  Rapp,  Margaret  B. 
Ryder,  Margaret  W.  Wagner.  24  pp.,  1945-46.  New 
York:  Family  Service  Association  of  America.  50 
cents. 

Personalized  Care  for  the  Aged  Client  consists 
of  five  articles  concerned  with  services  from  the 
agency  which  aged  clients  receive  along  with  finan- 
cial assistance.  Two  of  the  articles  are  a client’s 
case  history  written  by  her.  They  express  her 
thoughts  and  feeling  in  regard  to  the  case  worker 
and  the  agency’s  policies.  Other  papers  discuss  case 
work  with  a domineering  mother  and  her  grown 
children,  finding  the  right  foster  home  for  an  aged 
person,  and  the  care  of  the  chronically  ill.  These 
papers  contain  many  useful  suggestions  for  workers 
with  OAA  clients. 
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lew  Chairman  and  Reappointed  Members  of 
State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  Take  Oaths  of  Office 


Irving  Carlyle  of  Winston-Salem  and  reappointed  members  take  their  oaths  of  office  on  August  13,  191/8.  Left  to  right : R.  A. 
Whitaker,  Kinston;  Dr.  Ellen  Winston,  Commissioner ; E.  Hervey  Evans  of  Laurinburg , vice-chairman ; Chairman  Frank  A.  Dan- 
iels of  Raleigh;  Robert  Hairston  of  Reidsville;  Carlyle,  new  board  member;  Mrs.  Walter  C.  Crowell  of  Monroe;  and  Associate 
Justice  E.  B.  Denny  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who  administered  the  oaths. 


NEW  CHAIRMAN  NAMED  FOR 
STATE  BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

Frank  A.  Daniels  of  Raleigh,  general  manager  of 
the  Neivs  & Observer,  has  been  named  Chairman  of 
the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare.  Announcement 
of  his  appointment,  made  by  Governor  Cherry  on 
July  6,  1948,  was  welcomed  by  persons  connected 
with  the  public  welfare  program  and  associated 
agencies. 

Mr.  Daniels  originally  was  named  to  the  State 


Board  of  Public  Welfare  by  Governor  J.  Melville 
Broughton  to  succeed  the  late  A.  W.  McAlister  of 
Greensboro  when  the  latter  resigned  because  of  ill 
health.  He  was  reappointed  by  Governor  Cherry. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Daniels  succeeds 
the  late  Colonel  William  A.  Blair  of  Winston-Salem, 
who  died  early  this  year  after  having  served  as 
Chairman  for  more  than  40  years.  Irving  E.  Carlyle 
of  Winston-Salem,  a former  State  legislator,  was 
named  to  the  State  Board  recently  to  fill  the  vacancy 
created  by  Colonel  Blair’s  death. 
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1950  White  House 
Conference  on 
Children  and  Youth 

Since  1909  when  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
asked  the  states  to  send  representatives  to  the  White 
House  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  and  making 
plans  for  “The  Care  of  Dependent  Children,”  a White 
House  Conference  on  Children  has  become  a decen- 
nial event  with  the  Conferences  held  in  1919,  1930, 
and  1940.  The  purpose  of  these  Conferences  over 
the  years  has  been  to  stimulate  an  ever-increasing 
effort  to  bring  about  security  and  opportunity  for 
children  in  the  United  States. 

Now  again,  on  call  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  a mid-century  White  House  Conference  is 
being  planned  for  1950.  This  is  to  be  a Conference 
in  reverse  with  action  starting  in  states  and  local 
communities — a Conference  geared  to  action  two 
years  in  advance,  and  the  actual  work  is  being  start- 
ed now.  In  other  words,  once  again  representatives 
from  all  the  states  will  gather  at  the  White  House 
in  the  fall  of  1950,  but  this  time  they  will  report 
upon  what  has  been  done  and  plans  that  have  been 
made  up  to  the  time  of  the  meeting  to  improve  op- 
portunities for  children.  The  discussion  will  center 
around  concrete  accomplishments,  not  theoretical 
plans,  and  this  Conference  can  be  the  stimulating- 
basis  for  the  interchange  of  ideas  that  have  already 
worked. 

The  primary  emphasis  of  this  Conference  will  be 
the  child  in  his  family  and  community.  According 
to  the  United  States  Children’s  Bureau,  “The  pur- 
pose of  the  1950  Conference  will  be  to  evaluate  prog- 
ress made  since  previous  Conferences,  to  assess  the 
status  of  services  and  opportunities  provided  chil- 
dren and  youth  in  the  United  States  and  the  problems 
affecting  their  welfare,  and  to  point  out  the  advances 
that  can  and  should  be  made  during  the  next 
decade.” 


In  early  April  of  this  year  a representative  com- 
mittee from  each  of  the  48  states  went  to  Washing- 
ton to  attend  a Conference  on  State  Planning  for 
Children  and  Youth  as  a preliminary  to  getting  work 
started  in  the  various  states  on  the  1950  White  House 
Conference.  The  following  persons  appointed  by 
Governor  R.  Gregg  Cherry  attended  from  North 
Carolina:  Mrs.  Ernest  B.  Hunter,  Charlotte,  presi- 
dent of  the  North  Carolina  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers;  Dean  Ruth  Rush  of  Durham,  president 
of  the  State  Federation  of  Negro  Women’s  Clubs; 
Forrest  H.  Shuford,  Raleigh,  State  Commissioner 
of  Labor;  Dr.  Carl  V.  Reynolds,  Raleigh,  former 
State  Health  Officer;  and  Dr.  Ellen  Winston,  Ral- 
eigh, State  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare.  Out 
of  this  Conference  on  State  Planning  there  has  come 
a report  entitled  “Toward  a 1950  Conference  on 
Children  and  Youth”  which  is  intended  to  aid  states 
and  community  groups  in  planning  for  the  1950 
Conference.1 

A first  step  in  determining  what  the  state  and 
community  can  contribute  to  the  total  well-being  of 
the  child  as  plans  are  made  for  this  or  any  state’s 
participation  in  the  1950  meeting  is  fact  finding. 
North  Carolina  is  in  the  somewhat  enviable  position 
of  having  this  first  step  already  accomplished,  for 
in  1947  the  State  Planning  Board’s  Committee  on 
Services  for  Children  and  Youth,  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  made  a study  of  the  services  in  North 
Carolina  for  children  and  published  its  findings  in 
a report  entitled,  “What  of  Children  in  North  Caro- 
lina?” In  the  foreword  to  this  committee’s  report, 


CITATION 

ELLEN  WINSTON,  A.B.  Converse,  Ph.D. 
Chicago,  post-doctoral  studies  N.  C.  State  Col- 
lege and  the  University  in  Chapel  Hill ; author, 
University  lecturer,  Commissioner  of  Public 
Welfare,  worthy  successor  in  the  noble  line  of 
Kate  Burr  Johnston  and  Annie  K.  Bost,  leader 
in  movements  for  the  improvement  of  the 
health,  welfare,  and  productive  power  of  our 
people;  consultant  to  the  welfare  agencies  of 
the  Federal  government  and  great  private  en- 
dowments, protector  of  defenseless  children,  the 
insane,  the  sick,  disinherited  and  forgotten  peo- 
ples, and  champion  of  the  social  advance  to 
balance  economic  progress  of  the  State,  the 
index  and  voice  of  the  social  conscience  of 
North  Carolina.  Able  administrator,  devoted 
humanitarian,  and  charming  woman  withal, 
she  is  leading  the  way  toward  a more  humane 
society  and  a nobler  commonwealth. 

By  vote  of  the  faculty  of  the  Woman’s  Col- 
lege and  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  we  confer  upon  you 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Humanities. 

. . . Frank  P.  Graham. 

June  7,  1948 
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Governor  R.  Gregg  Cherry  said  in  part,  “North 
Carolina  will  be  a great  State  in  the  next  generation 
only  to  the  extent  that  today’s  youth  as  individual 
citizens  make  it  great.  Are  the  services  which  they 
receive  from  their  State  today  of  such  quality  as  best 
to  prepare  them  for  the  responsibility  of  citizen- 
ship to  which  they  must  fall  heir?  What  are  these 
services?  In  terms  of  sound  standards,  to  what 
extent  are  they  deficient?  What  ought  the  State  do 
to  correct  the  deficiencies?”  He  then  pointed  out 
that  the  Committee  on  Services  for  Children  and 
Youth  attempted  to  answer  these  questions.  The 
North  Carolina  Conference  for  Social  Service,  which 
has  been  designated  by  Governor  Cherry  as  the 
organization  responsible  for  this  state’s  participa- 
tion in  the  1950  White  House  Conference,  has  pledg- 
ed support  to  the  program  recommended  by  this 
committee.  Already  the  commission  established  by 
the  General  Assembly  to  study  the  laws  of  the  state 
relating  to  domestic  relations  and  any  other  laws 
pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  children  is  drafting  bills 
to  start  in  process  the  legislation  called  for  in  the 
committee’s  report. 

This  is  only  one  step.  The  action  that  is  needed 
to  make  North  Carolina’s  contribution  to  the  1950 
White  House  Conference  outstanding  is  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  forces  throughout  the  state  that  influence 
public  opinion — the  professions  that  render  service 
to  children,  the  women’s  organizations,  the  business, 
farm  and  labor  groups,  the  social,  health,  and  edu- 
cation agencies,  the  civic,  religious,  and  fraternal 
organizations,  youth  serving  agencies,  and  youth 
themselves. 

These  are  uncertain  times.  The  Conference  on 
State  Planning  for  Children  and  Youth  took  this 
into  consideration  and  very  aptly  pointed  out  that 
our  hope  seems  to  lie  “.  . . in  deepening  the  founda- 
tions for  secure  and  confident  living  in  children  and 
young  people,  helping  them  to  develop  their  capaci- 
ties to  live  with  others  in  relationships  of  mutual 
respect  and  cooperative  effort.” 

What  then  are  you  doing  in  your  club,  your  church, 
your  community,  your  town,  to  help  children  meet 
the  future  better  prepared  physically,  meantally, 
socially?  What  are  your  plans?  The  North  Caro- 
lina Conference  for  Social  Service  is  anxious  to 
know  about  these  things  and  wants  to  offer  any  pos- 
sible help  in  making  plans.  The  White  House  Con- 
ference is  simply  a focal  point  toward  which  to  work 
for  the  next  two  years.  The  important  thing  is  that 
North  Carolina,  along  with  the  other  states  in  the 
nation,  is  aware  that  we  must  constantly  work  toward 
a greater  security  and  increased  opportunities  for 
our  children  and  youth,  and  this  work  must  go  on 
in  the  communities  all  over  the  state.  North  Caro- 
lina must  mobilize  all  possible  resources  in  coopera- 
tive action.  The  time  to  begin  work  in  your  com- 
munity is  now. 

iCopies  may  be  secured  upon  request  to  the  U.  S.  Chil- 
dren’s Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(The  address  of  The  North  Carolina  Conference  for  Social 
Service  is  Post  Office  Box  532,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.) 


Statistics  Have  A 
Preventive  Aspect 

Margaret  Woodson,  Director  of  Statistical  Service 

North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare 

Too  often  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  com- 
pletion of  a statistical  report  meets  one  more  of 
those  never-ending  requirements;  that  the  report 
will  not  have  to  be  thought  of  until  next  month  or 
quarter.  Unless  we  stop  to  think,  we  forget  how 
vital  these  figures  are  to  the  operation  of  the  agency 
— on  county,  state  and  federal  levels.  The  comple- 
tion of  a statistical  report  in  the  county  department 
of  public  welfare  is  only  the  beginning.  These  fig- 
ures are  studied,  analyzed,  and  used  in  interpreta- 
tion and  in  agency  planning  and  evaluation.  Statis- 
tics, as  the  title  indicates,  have  a preventive  aspect. 
They  also  have  a diagnostic  aspect,  a treatment 
aspect,  etc.  In  other  words,  statistics  are  necessary 
in  past,  present,  and  future  evaluations  of  the  total 
agency  program. 

We  should  use  statistics  as  a tool;  chiefly,  as  a 
method  for  securing  objective  facts.  In  the  public 
welfare  agency  we  deal  with  two  types  of  statistics : 
service  statistics,  such  as  the  number  of  cases, 
amount  of  money  spent,  number  of  children  under 
care,  etc. ; and  social  statistics,  which  are  facts  con- 
cerning the  client,  his  problems,  etc.  The  regular 
reporting  systems  of  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion, Children’s  Bureau,  and  State  Departments  of 
Public  Welfare  have  done  a great  deal  for  social 
planning  and  research.  We  are  building  up  a sys- 
tem of  comparative  statistics  which  can  serve  as  an 
index  to  social-work  progress  in  the  county,  state, 
and  nation  at  large. 

We  need  to  be  research-minded  and  to  use  the  re- 
search mehod  in  day-to-day  procedure.  Information 
gained  through  research  mehods  serves  the  execu- 
tives as  a basis  for  professional  judgment  on  all 
social  work  programs.  On  the  day-by-day  job,  case 
workers  become  aware  of  certain  “common  denomi- 
nators” which  form  distinguishable  patterns  in  cer- 
tain types  of  situations.  It  is  the  task  of  social  work 
research,  on  local,  state,  and  federal  levels,  to  study 
these  phenomena  and  to  reduce  them  when  possible 
to  well-defined  and  usable  generalizations.  The  1947 
Social  Work  Yearbook  states  that  research  in  social 
work  is  directed  toward  four  main  objectives:  “The 
first  is  to  improve  and  enlarge  the  techniques  of 
diagnosis  and  treatment  as  they  are  used  in  social 
work  practice.  The  second  is  to  develop  the  effi- 
ciency and  define  the  function  of  the  social  work 
agency  as  the  medium  through  which  social  work  is 
practiced.  The  third  is  to  appraise  and  measure 
the  community’s  needs  for  social  work  service  and 
to  disclose  the  steps  by  which  these  needs  are  to  be 
met.  And  the  fourth  is  to  add  to  the  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  etiology  of  social  pathology,  so  that  social 
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action  can  be  directed  toward  prevention  as  well  as 
toward  treatment.”1 

In  considering  the  value  to  the  agency  of  statistics 
we  might  speak  of  the  internal  and  external  values. 
Under  internal  values  we  should  point  out  that  ade- 
quate statistics  give  a picture  of  the  working  of  the 
organization,  its  strength  and  weaknesses,  its  trends 
in  numbers  and  types  of  cases,  the  distribution  of 
those  cases  within  the  agency,  and  the  results  that 
are  being  attained  in  the  handling  of  these  cases. 
Through  the  intelligent  use  of  competent  statistical 
reports,  the  administrator  can  judge  the  ways  in 
which  the  various  services  for  which  he  is  respon- 
sible are  being  coordinated  and  the  degree  of  uni- 
formity in  standards  of  service. 

For  example,  differences  in  average  grants  among 
counties  can  be  noted  in  the  State  office.  This  might 
mean  that  the  counties  with  particularly  low  assist- 
ance grants  need  greater  financial  assistance ; it 
might  mean  other  things.  Nevertheless,  it  is  some- 
thing that  should  be  studied  carefully  and  differ- 
ences ironed  out.  On  the  county  level,  a superin- 
tendent or  case  work  supervisor  might  notice  dif- 
ferences between  the  number  of  children  to  whom 
case  workers  are  giving  service  as  recorded  for  the 
monthly  report  on  individual  children  receiving 
service.  If  a worker  carries  few  cards  for  children 
to  whom  she  is  giving  service,  it  may  mean  that  this 
worker  is  not  as  aware  as  she  should  be  of  possibili- 
ties for  service  in  many  instances.  It  might  mean 
various  other  things,  but  it  does  serve  as  a working 
point  within  the  operation  of  the  agency. 

Statistics  should  be  used  for  preventive  activity. 
Statistical  records  may  be  related  to  community  con- 
ditions and  may  indicate  need  for  preventive  activity. 
Thus,  a steadily  lower  average  age  of  first  offenders 
committed  to  a penal  institution  might  show  lack  of 
community  recreation  and  increasing  development 
of  gang  life.  Recently  we  received  a letter  from  one 
county  requesting  age,  race,  and  sex  of  juvenile  court 
cases  because  a committee  was  considering  the  need 
for  a recreational  center. 

Statistics  are  of  great  help  in  planning  expendi- 
tures and  budgets  by  showing  the  trends  in  the  num- 
bers of  persons  handled.  They  are  valuable  support 
also  for  requests  for  deficiency  or  supplemental  ap- 
propriations. Statistical  data  as  to  the  number  of 
cases  and  average  case  load  also  are  helpful  in  plan- 
ning the  number  of  case  workers  who  must  be 
employed  in  a county  welfare  department.  Statistics 
on  the  basis  of  unit  costs  and  case  loads  help  to 
measure  the  adequacy  of  the  work  of  the  agency  in 
comparison  with  accepted  standards;  i.  e.  the  cost 
per  visit  to  clients,  case  load  per  worker,  number  of 
workers  to  a supervisor,  number  of  rejected  appli- 
cations for  assistance  in  relation  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  applications,  number  of  cases  closed  in  rela- 
tion to  the  number  of  cases  carried,  etc.  These  fig- 
ures may  be  used  to  set  standards  of  performance  in 

i Social  Work  Yearbook , 19^7,  Russell  H.  Kurtz,  editor.  (New 
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the  agency  compared  with  similar  performance  else- 
where or  with  other  authoritative  standards.  The 
good  administrator  will  make  continuous  use  of  sta- 
tistics for  detailed  knowledge  of  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  work  of  his  agency.  This  will  be  an 
aid  in  internal  management. 

In  regard  to  the  external  use  of  statistics,  figures 
are  needed  in  interpretation  of  the  needs  and  work 
of  the  agency  to  the  Welfare  Board  so  as  to  secure 
sound  action  in  respect  to  matters  of  policy.  They 
are  also  needed  for  interpretation  to  the  general  pub- 
lic so  that  it  may  cooperate  with  the  agency  and  give 
it  sympathetic  support.  The  material  should  be  used 
to  explain  the  need  for  appropriations  commensurate 
with  the  problems  that  the  agency  faces  and  with 
the  procedures  that  are  necessary  to  handle  those 
problems  before  appropriating  legislating  bodies. 

Case  workers  should  be  aware  of  the  potential- 
ities of  the  wealth  of  statistical  information  in  vari- 
ous reports.  When  we  realize  the  important  admin- 
istrative and  preventive  aspects  of  statistics,  the 
reports  become  more  meaningful  to  us. 
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RECENT  APPOINTMENTS  IN 
COUNTY  WELFARE  DEPARTMENTS 

Since  June  1948  the  following  appointments  have 
been  made  in  county  welfare  departments : 

Superintendents : Miss  Matilda  Umholtz,  David- 
son; Mrs.  Edith  Bryson  Franklin,  Beaufort;  Miss 
Frances  Pauline  Tucker,  Ashe;  Miss  Lucy  P.  Burt, 
Franklin. 

Child  Welfare  Case  Workers : Mr.  Charles  0. 
Ruch,  Jr.,  Mecklenburg;  Mrs.  Anna  H.  Leder, 
Orange. 

Senior  Probation  Counsellor : Mr.  John  R.  Kim- 
ball, Forsyth. 

Case  Work  Assistants:  Miss  Minnie  Atkinson, 
Davidson ; Miss  Vivian  McDowell,  Bladen ; Miss 
Betty  Lou  Nance,  Mecklenburg;  Mrs.  Bonnie  H. 
Nicholson,  Hoke;  Mrs.  Ruria  Biggs  Shelton,  Hoke; 
Miss  Doris  MacDougall,  Mecklenburg;  Miss  Rachel 
M.  Buie,  Catawba;  Miss  Betty  Jane  Bryant,  Wake; 
Miss  Roselind  Holloman,  Northampton;  Miss  Kath- 
erine A.  Griffin,  Rowan;  Miss  Elizabeth  Norfleet, 
Bertie;  Miss  Anne  Kendrick,  Gaston. 

Case  Work  Trainees : Miss  Ethel  C.  Hatsell,  Pam- 
lico; Miss  Elizabeth  E.  Ricks,  Pitt;  Miss  Margaret 
Honeycutt,  Caldwell;  Miss  Mollie  A.  Fearing,  War- 
ren; Miss  Hazel  A.  Robinson,  Ashe;  Miss  Rachel 
Metcalfe,  Haywood;  Miss  Anna  McArn,  Robeson; 
Miss  Ellen  F.  Jessup,  Northampton;  Miss  Corinne 
H.  Grimsley,  Guilford;  Miss  Ida  Ray  Vann,  Samp- 
son. 
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Local  Agency  Responsibility  for 
Providing  Children’s  Social  Services1 

Mrs.  Jean  M.  Heer,  Superintendent 

Orange  County  Welfare  Department 

The  responsibilities  of  local  public  welfare  agen- 
cies in  providing  social  services  for  children  have 
been  enumerated  by  the  Committee  on  Services  to 
Children  of  the  American  Public  Welfare  Associa- 
tion. The  committee  has  performed  a most  valuable 
service  in  itemizing  these  responsibilities  of  public 
welfare  agencies  in  the  field  of  child  care  and  all  of 
them  are  essential  responsibilities  to  be  undertaken 
here  and  now.  The  committee  has  not  set  up  goals 
toward  which  we  should  strive  in  some  far  distant 
Utopia,  but  has  itemized  actual  responsibilities 
which  every  local  agency  is  accepting  at  this  present 
moment.  However,  we  all  know  that  these  very 
obvious  responsibilities  are  not  fully  accepted  by 
many  local  welfare  departments,  and  that  our  con- 
ception of  the  breadth  and  scope  of  these  functions 
is  all  too  often  narrow  and  superficial. 

Speaking  only  for  my  own  county,  I know  that 
the  chief  obstacles  in  the  way  of  our  discharging  the 
responsibilities  which  the  committee  has  enumerated 
are  inadequate  funds  and  inadequate  personnel.  I 
should  like  to  discuss  first  the  responsibility  of  the 
local  welfare  executive  in  the  matter  of  securing  suf- 
ficient funds  and  skilled  workers.  The  degree  to 
which  the  local  welfare  executive  is  responsible  for 
securing  funds  and  personnel  of  course  varies  from 
State  to  State,  depending  upon  the  degree  to  which 
child  welfare  activities  are  centralized  or  decentraliz- 
ed, but  in  all  cases  it  devolves  upon  the  local  execu- 
tives to  secure  financial  support  adequate  to  carry 
out  the  assigned  responsibilities.  If  the  local  exec- 
utive is  to  be  really  successful,  it  is  necessary  that 
he  believe  in  the  program  with  all  his  being  and  that 
he  be  fully  convinced  of  its  importance  to  his  State 
and  to  his  Nation.  Do  we  really  wish  to  accept  com- 
plete responsibility  for  case  work  services  to  the 
child  in  the  broken  home,  for  all  families  who  wish 
to  adopt  children,  or  do  we  merely  take  on  cases 
which  are  forced  upon  us  by  community  pressure? 

I know  of  some  public  welfare  agencies  which,  by 
design  or  through  indifference,  have  a very  limited 
conception  of  child  welfare  services.  Some  are  in- 
clined to  avoid  placing  children  for  adoption  because 
of  all  the  red  tape  involved;  others  accept  children 
for  adoption  only  when  so  ordered  by  the  court.  The 
first  requisite  in  securing  greater  appropriations 
for  our  agencies  is  that  we  believe  in  the  program 
ourselves.  If  we,  ourselves,  are  so  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  a feeling  of  the  importance  of  this  pro- 
gram, we  shall  do  a good  job  of  public  relations  and 
in  turn  carry  along  the  community  with  us  so  that 
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it,  too,  will  take  pride  in  the  quality  of  the  services 
rendered  by  the  public  welfare  department  and  will 
give  support  to  our  request  for  funds. 

The  second  obstacle  which  we  encounter  when  we 
attempt  to  implement  this  program  is  that  of  inade- 
quate personnel.  What  is  the  best  way  by  which  the 
local  executive  can  overcome  this  obstacle?  Part  of 
the  difficulty  in  recruiting  trained  workers  is  of 
course  financial ; salaries  actually  paid  in  public  wel- 
fare agencies  are  not,  as  a rule,  as  high  as  those  paid 
in  private  agencies  and  certainly  do  not  compare 
with  those  in  other  occupations.  In  my  State  it  is 
permissible,  under  our  Merit  System,  to  pay  fairly 
good  salaries  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  salaries 
actually  received  in  most  counties  are  low.  Here 
again  it  seems  to  be  the  responsibility  of  the  local 
administrator  to  strive  for  salaries  which  are  com- 
mensurate with  salaries  in  private  agencies  and  in 
other  professional  fields,  such  as  teaching.  We  must 
remember  that  the  provision  of  a car  in  these  days 
may  deter  many  promising  young  people  from  even 
considering  the  field  of  social  work.  Certainly  we 
must  arrange  to  pay  salaries  high  enough  to  warrant 
the  purchase  of  a car.  Other  personnel  practices 
could  be  improved  on  the  local  level,  such  as  granting 
regular  salary  increases,  based  on  quality  of  work 
and  length  of  service,  and  making  provision  for 
retirement.  These  are  the  first  steps,  it  seems  to  me, 
in  attracting  capable  trained  workers  to  the  public 
welfare  departments : Higher  salaries,  provision  for 
regular  advancement,  and  provision  for  retirement. 

But,  are  financial  inducements  alone  sufficient  to 
secure  a flow  of  new  recruits  into  the  field  of  public 
child  welfare?  I think  not.  It  has  been  my  privi- 
lege, living  as  I do,  in  a town  in  which  there  is  a 
School  of  Social  Work,  to  discuss  the  field  of  public 
welfare  with  many  students.  These  students  have 
been  imbued  with  a professional  interest  in  social 
work;  they  want  to  have  a chance  to  try  their  skill 
in  a professional  setting  in  an  agency  with  clearly 
defined,  liberal  policies  and  with  supervision  by  skill- 
ed and  experienced  case  workers. 

By  a professional  setting  they  mean  one  in  which 
they  will  be  expected  to  do  work  of  a highly  pro- 
fessional character.  Their  case  loads  will  not  be 
so  large  that  they  have  no  chance  to  practice  any  of 
their  newly  acquired  skills,  nor  so  small  that  they 
know  that  they  are  not  trusted  with  anything  im- 
portant. To  attract  the  young  trained  worker  the 
local  executive  must  organize  his  agency  in  such  a 
way  that  the  case  load  is  stimulating  and  challeng- 
ing but  not  overpowering.  Supervisors  must  hold 
their  workers  to  high  standards  and  must  know  what 
high  standards  are.  My  own  experience  in  public 
welfare  has  been  in  just  one  county  and  in  one  State, 
but  I have  often  wondered  how  many  child  welfare 
workers  in  the  public  agencies  are  given  supervision 
which  they  respect.  Has  their  supervisor  really 
anything  to  give  them?  Has  she  had  good  basic 
training  herself?  Has  she  kept  abreast  of  thinking 
in  the  field  of  case  work  techniques?  Will  there  be 
possibilities  for  growth  under  her  guidance,  or  will 
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she  feel  threatened  by  a young  ambitious  worker? 
Many  of  us  are  middle-aged,  and  I am  afraid  middle- 
aged  people  have  a tendency  to  prefer  the  status  quo. 
Are  we  willing  to  realize  that  there  is  much  that  we, 
ourselves,  can  learn  from  the  younger  worker?  If 
the  agency  has  a broad  conception  of  its  function, 
adequate  funds,  and  good  supervisors,  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  get  the  cream  of  the  young 
workers.  There  is  certainly  no  dearth  of  good  case 
material  in  the  public  agency.  It  is  up  to  the  local 
administration  to  provide  young  and  enthusiastic 
workers  with  the  opportunity  to  exercise  their  skills 
with  this  material  in  an  atmosphere  of  encourage- 
ment and  understanding. 

In  summary,  then,  the  three  factors  upon  which 
depend  the  success  of  the  whole  public  child  welfare 
program  are:  Adequate  funds  for  the  program  it- 
self, adequate  personnel  which  can  be  attracted  only 
by  salary  and  high  agency  standards,  and  adequate 
supervision. 

I now  come  to  those  specific  responsibilities  set 
forth  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Services  to 
Children,  which  I have  especially  chosen  to  discuss ; 
namely,  protective  services  for  children,  and  a closely 
related  activity,  cooperative  planning  with  the 
courts. 

Protective  services  for  children  seem  to  me  to  be 
peculiarly  a function  for  a public  agency,  although 
private  groups,  such  as  the  SPCC,  have  often  adopted 
it  as  their  own. 

The  welfare  of  children  is  a matter  of  vital  public 
concern,  since  the  life  of  the  whole  nation  depends 
on  its  children.  Therefore,  the  protection  of  chil- 
dren is  primarily  a public  function  and  should  have 
widespread  public  support.  It  is  pretty  well  ingrain- 
ed in  our  philosophy  that  public  funds  are  to  be  used 
for  the  care  of  children  whose  parents  have,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  abandoned  or  neglected  them. 
This  seems  to  be  one  function  which  has  the  sound- 
est backing  of  public  opinion ; no  newspaper  reporter 
accuses  us  of  the  misuse  of  public  funds  when  we 
remove  a child  from  a home  which  is  obviously  lack- 
ing in  everything  a child  needs. 

However,  paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  this  com- 
munity support  may  constitute  an  actual  threat  to 
the  development  of  a protective  service  which  actual- 
ly works  toward  the  best  interest  of  the  child.  For 
many  years  in  the  past,  case  workers  with  narrow 
moralistic  ideas  of  what  is  right  and  proper  have 
no  compunction  about  removing  children  from  homes 
in  which  the  parents  drank,  or  in  which  the  parents 
allowed  the  children  to  live  in  conditions  of  filth  and 
squalor.  For  many  years  such  children  have  been 
placed  in  one  foster  home  after  another,  only  to 
run  away  to  their  own  homes  in  which  they,  if  not 
we,  saw  something  of  value.  It  is  a curious  thing 
that  although  we  have  all  accepted  as  a truism  or 
even  a platitude,  the  concept  that  Western  culture 
is  based  upon  the  institution  of  the  family,  we  have 
based  our  practice  upon  the  idea  that  a child  could 
take  on  a new  family  as  easily  as  he  could  put  on  a 
new  suit  of  clothes.  Recently  we  have  begun  to  see 


that  there  are  certain  intangible  values  in  a child’s 
own  home;  that  perhaps  the  child  is  wise  when  he 
says,  with  Shakespeare,  “A  poor  thing  but  mine 
own.”  Within  the  past  few  years  a new  case  work 
technique  has  evolved  in  protective  care  which  says 
in  essence:  Perhaps,  with  help  from  us,  these  par- 
ents are  capable  of  growing  and  changing,  of  bring- 
ing about  a better  home  life  for  their  children.  The 
focus  is  still  upon  the  child,  but  we  now  realize  that 
a child’s  life  is  so  interwoven  with  that  of  his  own 
parents  and  his  own  environment  that  his  entire 
emotional  security  depends  upon  the  quality  and  the 
continuity  of  this  environment.  The  skilled  case 
worker,  therefore,  does  not  immediately  remove  the 
child  from  a so-called  “bad  environment”  but  gives 
the  parents,  themselves,  a chance  to  change  and 
thereby  to  change  the  situation  in  which  the  child 
is  living. 

In  using  this  technique,  in  saying  to  the  parent, 
“This  situation  is  not  acceptable  to  the  community ; 
what  can  you  do  about  it?”  the  agency  must  first 
clarify  its  own  ideas  as  to  what  constitutes  neglect, 
and  must  define  the  standards  to  which  it  is  holding 
parents.  This  is  not  easy.  Are  dirty  bodies  and 
filthy  clothes  to  be  the  basis  of  our  decision  that  the 
home  must  be  changed?  How  about  severe  beat- 
ings? How  about  failure  to  send  children  to 
school?  How  about  the  child  who  is  too  submissive 
and  docile?  How  about  the  rejected  child?  What- 
ever standards  a local  agency  sets,  it  must  bear  in 
mind  that  it  cannot  go  too  far  in  advance  of  local 
community  thinking,  nor  can  it  lag  behind.  The 
agency  must  make  sure  that  the  community  has  a 
chance  to  make  known  its  values  to  the  agency,  and 
also  seize  every  opportunity  to  interpret  its  own 
program  to  the  people  at  large. 

In  North  Carolina  the  statute  establishing  the 
juvenile  court  gives  it  original  jurisdiction  in  cases 
in  which  a child  has  been  abandoned  or  so  neglected 
that  it  must  be  removed  from  its  home,  but  many 
courts  hesitate  to  exercise  their  power. 

In  cases  of  actual  physical  abandonment,  the  local 
welfare  department  faces  not  only  case  work  prob- 
lems, such  as  home  finding,  helping  the  child  to  face 
separation,  etc.,  but  legal  problems  as  well.  Many 
courts  are  very  loathe  to  accept  the  fact  that  par- 
ents actually  do  reject  and  abandon  their  children; 
they  like  to  keep  the  door  open  as  long  as  possible 
for  the  parent  to  return  and  care  for  his  child.  They 
cannot  bear  to  realize  that  some  parents  do  exist 
who  cannot  and  will  not  accept  any  responsibility 
for  the  care  of  their  children.  Children  are  left 
entirely  alone,  or  “given  away,”  placed  with  neigh- 
bors or  distant  relatives,  and  so  far  as  the  parent 
is  concerned,  apparently  forgotten. 

We  have  a situation  in  our  own  county  in  which 
the  parent  asked  a distant  relative  to  nurse  her  baby 
during  an  attack  of  pneumonia  and  for  the  next  five 
years  never  paid  any  further  attention  to  him.  She 
would  not  consent  to  adoption,  neither  would  she 
provide  any  financial  support  nor  go  to  see  the  child ; 
yet  since  she  knew  where  he  was,  we  have  been  told 
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that  the  courts  would  not  consider  this  situation 
abandonment.  Neither  the  child  nor  the  foster 
parents  have  any  feeling  of  security  about  his  pres- 
ent home;  this  is  only  one  case  out  of  many.  In  all 
fairness  to  the  child,  who  must  have  the  security  of 
permanent  parents  and  a permanent  home,  the  wel- 
fare department  must  take  the  lead  in  setting  a time 
limit  on  such  situations. 

The  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare 
will  have  a bill  introduced  in  the  next  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  which  will  define  abandonment 
so  clearly,  we  hope,  that  the  courts  will  be  able  to 
act  within  a year’s  time  to  resolve  such  situations. 
This  has  seemed  to  us  to  be  a social  and  not  a legal 
problem  in  which  a social  agency  should  take  the 
lead.  However,  our  work  will  not  be  done  once  the 
bill  is  enacted  into  law ; we  cannot  rest  on  our  laurels 
and  expect  the  courts  to  go  on  from  there.  Our  rela- 
tionship with  the  courts  must  be  such  that  they 
welcome  our  assistance  in  planning  for  children  who 
are  or  may  be  abandoned.  Although  it  is  the  juv- 
enile court  which  has  original  jurisdiction  in  award- 
ing custody  of  children,  county  courts  often  act  in 
cases  of  neglect,  and  all  over  my  State,  so  I have 
been  told  by  a lawyer,  they  exceed  their  power  in 
removing  children  from  their  homes. 

If  we,  as  representatives  of  local  welfare  depart- 
ments, accept  the  standards  of  the  Committee  on 
Services  to  Children,  we  shall  fully  acquaint  our- 
selves with  the  statutes  of  our  States  so  that  we  will 
be  able  to  make  sure  that  the  child  has  the  full  pro- 
tection of  the  law.  We  shall  attempt  to  interpret 
the  program  of  the  agency  to  the  courts  in  such  a 
way  that  the  courts  will  welcome  our  services  in 
making  the  best  possible  plan  for  the  child.  If  this 
is  done  over  a long  period  of  years,  we  shall  not  be 
suddenly  confronted  with  several  children  commit- 
ted by  the  court  to  our  care,  but  will  be  consulted 
before  the  decision  is  made,  allowed  to  give  our 
recommendations,  and  make  our  preparations  be- 
fore the  case  comes  to  trial.  I am  placing  the  respon- 
sibility of  establishing  good  relations  with  the  courts 
squarely  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  welfare  depart- 
ments rather  than  upon  the  courts,  since  we  cannot 
develop  protective  services  except  within  the  legal 
framework  of  the  courts,  and  since  in  many  cases 
the  courts  think  they  can  get  along  very  well  with- 
out us. 

To  summarize  our  responsibility  in  developing  and 
maintaining  protective  services  to  children  we  must 
not  only  have  a home-finding  program  and  a group 
of  good  foster  homes,  temporary  and  permanent,  but 
we  must  also  clarify  our  own  policies  as  to  our  defi- 
nitions of  neglect  and  abandonment.  Our  workers 
must  be  skilled  in  the  techniques  of  working  as  rep- 
resentatives of  the  law,  and  we  must  do  such  a good 
job  that  the  courts  will  depend  upon  us  for  advice 
and  recommendations.  With  adequate  funds,  skilled 
personnel,  and  a belief  that  our  work  is  important, 
our  program  of  services  to  children  will  eventually 
reach  maturity. 


Criteria  For  Effective 
A dministratiori 

Wallace  H.  Kuralt,  Superintendent 
Mecklenburg  County  Welfare  Department 

Effective  administration  is  dynamic  administra- 
tion. From  top  to  bottom  the  employees  within  the 
administration  must  be  inspired  to  match  wits  and 
ingenuity  with  specific  problems  which  arise.  Each 
employee  must  be  firmly  committed  to  the  princi- 
ples for  which  the  organization  stands.  There  must 
be  deep  and  sincere  faith  in  the  ability  of  every  indi- 
vidual to  grow  and  do  better.  There  must  be  a wil- 
lingness on  the  part  of  every  employee  to  bind  him- 
self to  the  job — to  make  the  job  a part  of  himself — 
in  the  simple  faith  that  only  in  this  way  can  the 
worker  attain  security  for  himself,  and  only  in  this 
way  can  the  organization,  through  the  worker,  instill 
in  those  it  serves  the  ultimate  objectives  of  the 
organization.  Supplementing  this  philosophic  ap- 
proach, there  must  be  a team  concept  in  which  every 
staff  member  from  director  to  janitor  feels  a oneness 
and  through  this  oneness  feels  his  importance  to 
the  team  and  realizes  the  strengths  that  come  from 
being  in  focus  to  a group  united  in  a common  cause. 

It  is  true,  each  team- — each  worker— must  have  an 
organization  structure  within  which  to  work,  a 
structure  which  permits  him  to  turn  loose  his  crea- 
tive abilities.  And,  there  are  certain  well  recognized, 
well  defined  criteria  of  administration  which  must 
be  present  for  the  worker  to  most  effectively  exercise 
these  creative  abilities. 

FIRST.  There  must  be  a simple,  easily  under- 
stood law  setting  forth  basic  purposes,  authorities, 
and  responsibilities  of  the  administrative  organiza- 
tion. Such  law  must  be  supplemented  by  manuals 
and  other  written  material  identifying,  more  spe- 
cifically, immediate  objectives  of  the  organization 
and  the  manner  of  attaining  these  objectives  in 
such  a way  as  to  maintain  unity  within  the  organiza- 
tion and  equity  to  those  served. 

Controversy  has  not  yet  settled  the  question : 
“What  is  the  proper  legal  function  of  a department 
of  public  welfare?”  Today,  function  varies  among 
state  agencies  from  a simple  process  of  distributing 
money  to  the  needy  to  a full  blown  responsibility  of 
serving  the  social  needs  of  the  whole  man.  In  North 
Carolina  we  have  always  believed  public  welfare 
should  coordinate,  within  one  department,  full 
authority  to  serve  all  of  man’s  social  problems.  Two 
men,  Colonel  William  Allen  Blair,  for  more  than 
50  years  a dynamic  members  of  the  State  Board  of 
Public  Welfare,  and  Dr.  Howard  Odum,  Director  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  Department  of 


iPaper  presented  at  Regional  Conference,  American  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Association,  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  June, 
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Sociology,  contributed  liberally  to  this  concept  and 
the  development  of  a foundation  for  the  present 
broad  authorities  of  the  organization.  Because  of 
our  belief  that  public  welfare  should  serve  the  whole 
man,  the  North  Carolina  program  of  public  welfare 
throughout  the  years  has  emphasized  consistently 
broad  concepts  of  social  service.  Money  spending 
features  are  important,  to  be  sure,  but  monetary 
assistance  is  only  one  of  the  many  social  services 
administered  under  one  roof. 

SECOND.  The  executive  must  be  left  free  to  ad- 
minister. Safeguards  must  be  established  to  give 
assurance  that  an  administrator  will  be  selected  who 
is  willing  and  able  to  appoint  and  work  with  quali- 
fied staff  to  whom  he  can  delegate  necessary  author- 
ity. 

THIRD.  There  should  be  a board  whose  adminis- 
trative responsibility  is  limited  to  the  selection  and 
discharge  of  the  administrator.  Otherwise,  the  func- 
tion of  the  board  should  be  limited  to  an  advisory 
activity,  concerning  itself  with  basic  policy  and 
necessary  changes  in  basic  law. 

FOURTH.  The  organization  must  establish  clear 
lines  of  administrative  structure,  tailored  to  fit  the 
job,  and  defining  specifically  the  functions  of  the 
various  divisions  and  units  of  the  organization. 

FIFTH.  Channels  must  be  constructed  within  the 
organization  structure  for  the  flow  of  direction  from 
the  administrator  and  for  the  flow  of  constructive 
thinking  from  the  staff  to  the  administrator. 

SIXTH.  Personnel  practices  must  be  established 
to  assure  maximum  return  from  each  staff  member. 
Within  a public  welfare  agency,  personnel  practices 
must  assure  a staff  selection  and  discharge  process 
which  will  guarantee  a full  complement  of  employees 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  people.  The  relationship 
between  size  of  staff  and  case  load  must  permit  a 
high  quality  of  performance.  Staff  development 
opportunities  must  be  provided.  Participation  of 
all  staff  members  in  planning  for  the  general  opera- 
tion of  the  organization  must  be  guaranteed.  Griev- 
ances, either  real  or  fancied,  must  be  dealt  with 
promptly  and  effectively  and  in  a manner  to  protect 
the  individual  and  maintain  the  good  will  of  the 
organization.  The  security  of  the  worker  must  be 
protected  through  personal  as  well  as  through  finan- 
cial recognition. 

SEVENTH.  The  administrative  plant  and  facili- 
ties must  make  possible  maximum  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  of  operation. 

EIGHTH.  Administrative  controls  must  be  estab- 
lished to  make  it  possible  for  the  administrator  to  be 
fully  informed  of  adherence  to  basic  law,  adherence 
to  agency  policy  and  procedure,  cost  of  agency  serv- 
ices, and  the  effect  of  administration  on  individuals, 
families,  neighborhoods,  or  communities  receiving- 
agency  services. 


NINTH.  Public  relations  activities  must  keep 
both  the  administrator  and  the  board  fully  informed 
at  all  times  of  the  various  public  opinions  and  the 
reasons  for  these  opinions.  The  administrator  must 
have  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  services  of  the  agency  are  known  and  used 
effectively.  Sound  public  relations  also  require  a 
maximum  use  of  community  resources  and  partici- 
pation in  the  development  of  community  projects. 

TENTH.  The  atmosphere  of  the  office  and  the 
spirit  of  each  worker  within  the  organization  must 
inter-actively  create  inspiration  for  imaginative  and 
constructive  service.  Each  worker,  as  a part  of  a 
team,  must  know  he  can  do  anything  if  he  doesn’t 
care  who  gets  credit.  Administrative  structure  is 
important — records  and  reports  are  important — 
auditing  controls  are  important.  But  we  tend  to 
place  too  much  dependence  upon  such  criteria  as 
measurements  of  effective  administration.  As  Nor- 
man Vincent  Peele  has  clearly  indicated  in  his  book, 
A Guide  to  Confidant  Living,  “It  is  impossible  to 
create  an  efficient  man  unless  he  has  some  kind  of 
spiritual  experience.”  This  concept  is  applied  with 
outstanding  success  by  Dr.  Karl  Menninger  at  Win- 
ter Hospital  for  war  veterans.  Dr.  Menninger  puts 
it : “If  we  can  love — this  is  the  touchstone.  Resident 
workers  soon  learn  they’re  not  going  to  be  taught 
just  to  label  patients  and  make  out  reports.”  This 
philosophy  is  expressed  in  a similar  manner  by 
Joshua  Loth  Liebman  in  his  book,  Peace  of  Mind. 
Rabbi  Liebman  says,  “Our  interdependence  is  not  a 
matter  of  religious  idealism  at  all.  It  is  the  most 
encompassing  fact  of  human  reality. — If  we  under- 
stand this  relatedness,  we  shall  get  on  noticeably 
better  with  our  family,  friends,  business  associates 
— and  ourselves.”  He  further  states,  “Love  (is) 
relatedness  to  some  treasured  person  or  group,  the 
feeling  of  belongingness  to  a larger  whole  and  of 
being  of  value  to  other  men.”  Without  this  spiritual 
experience,  the  thing  that  gives  each  of  us  the  final 
touch  of  personality  strength  is  lacking.  Without 
this,  knowledge  is  blind ; tools  of  the  trade  are  blunt ; 
work  is  vain. 

We  have  not  yet  learned  to  believe  in  the  astound- 
ing power  of  spiritual  force.  The  administrator,  the 
supervisor,  the  worker  on  the  job  must  have  an 
imaginative  feeling  for  assignments,  a feeling  in- 
evitably transmitted  to  others.  There  must  be  a 
craving  for  thoroughness,  a willingness  to  develop 
an  approach  which  gives  us  an  understanding  and 
an  interaction  to  the  whole  problem,  rather  than  a 
reaction  to  superficial  phases  of  the  problem.  At 
Winter  Hospital,  practical  application  of  this  philos- 
ophy has  reached  full  fruition.  Administrator,  psy- 
chiatrists, nurses,  social  workers,  psychologists, 
aides,  and  even  guards  at  the  gates  are  co-equals  in 
the  job  of  understanding  and  treating  the  patient 
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with  love.  This  “spirit  of  the  worker”  is  well  ex- 
pressed in  The  Prophet: 

Life  is  indeed  darkness  save  where  there  is  URGE, 

And  all  urge  is  blind  save  where  there  is  KNOWLEDGE, 

And  all  knowledge  is  vain  save  where  there  is  WORK, 

And  all  work  is  empty  save  where  there  is  LOVE. 

And  when  you  work  with  love  you  bind  yourself  to 
yourself,  and  to  one  another  and  to  GOD. 

And  what  is  it  to  work  with  love? 

It  is  to  weave  the  cloth  with  threads  drawn  from 
your  heart. 

It  is  to  build  a house  with  affection. 

It  is  to  sow  seeds  with  tenderness  and  reap  the 
harvest  with  joy. 

It  is  to  charge  all  things  you  fashion  with  a breath 
of  your  own  spirit. 

It  is  not  too  difficult  to  evaluate  certain  phases  of 
administrative  effectiveness  by  an  examination  of 
administrative  structure,  by  review  of  reports,  or 
by  use  of  auditing  procedures.  But  in  evaluating 
effectiveness  of  administration  it  is  much  more  dif- 
ficult to  identify  and  measure  the  crux  of  the  prob- 
lem— the  spirit  of  the  worker.  A personnel  admin- 
istrator told  recently  of  his  experience  in  conducting 
oral  examinations  for  the  position  of  public  welfare 
administrator.  He  asked  each  applicant  the  simple 
question,  “Why  do  you  seek  an  administrative  posi- 
tion in  public  welfare  rather  than  a position  in  other 
fields  of  activity?”  One  applicant  frankly  stated: 
“It’s  a job — it  pays  quite  well.”  Monetary  consid- 
eration was  the  prime  motive.  Another  applicant 
replied  he  had  a deep  desire  to  help  people.  His 
purpose  in  seeking  this  position  was  spiritual. 
Financial  returns  were  the  secondary  consideration. 
Perhaps  it  was  more  than  a coincidence  that  after 
all  factors  were  considered,  the  first  applicant  was 
adjudged  unfit.  The  second  was  recommended  with 
enthusiasm. 

Whether  the  position  is  one  of  administrator,  sup- 
ervisor, or  worker,  that  same  selfless  and  inspired 
devotion  to  duty,  that  same  recognition  of  the  grave 
responsibilities  of  the  job,  the  same  craving  to  pre- 
pare oneself  to  do  a better  job  must  be  ever  present. 
Workers  within  the  organization  must  be  ever  seek- 
ing for  some  way  to  release  themselves  from  their 
personal  limitations.  Primitive  man  looked  to  a 
member  of  his  tribe  responsible  for  keeping  the  fire 
to  give  him  warmth  and  strength  and  to  stimulate 
light  in  times  of  darkness.  So  today,  the  social 
worker,  in  whatever  position,  plays  a similar  part 
to  his  fellowman.  The  recipient  of  public  welfare 
service  is  looking  for  someone  to  point  the  way  of 
release  from  trouble.  That  someone  is  frequently 
the  psychiatrist,  but  more  often  it  is  the  social  case 
worker.  These  sentiments  were  expressed  some 
years  ago  in  a tribute  to  Mrs.  Mary  0.  Linton,  the 
first  woman  public  welfare  administrator  in  North 
Carolina,  at  the  completion  of  twenty  years  of 
service : 


SOCIAL  CASE  WORKER 

In  the  early  days  of  man  on  earth 
The  keeper  of  the  coals  gave  spark 
Each  day  to  fire  upon  the  hearth. 

Upon  his  skills  might  rest  man’s  fate 
As  wintry  blasts  man’s  back  would  bend, 

Then  warmth  of  fire  to  him  he’d  lend, 

That  man  might  live  his  earthly  state. 

Today,  the  “keeper  of  the  coals”  gives  spark 
To  hope  eternal  in  man’s  breast, 

And  cheers  him  through  his  hours  of  dark 
When  all  seems  lost  and  hope  is  gone, 

Upon  her  skills  man’s  fate  depends. 

Her  duty  is  to  heal  the  rends. 

And  strike  the  spark  that  brings  the  dawn. 

How  are  we  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  admin- 
istration? There  is  no  single  criteria  which  stands 
alone.  Each  of  the  ten  criteria  outlined  must  be 
examined  critically.  But  the  warp  of  the  adminis- 
trative fabric  is  the  “spirit  of  the  workers.”  Funda- 
mentally, “spirit”  contributes  more  to  the  strength 
of  administration  than  any  other  single  factor,  al- 
though close  examination  is  required  of  the  fabric 
to  detect  its  presence.  The  influence  of  workers’ 
attitudes  cannot  be  taken  lightly.  As  these  attitudes 
are  present  throughout  the  organization,  we  may 
depend  upon  their  eventual  presence  in  the  persons 
served.  For  the  ultimate  goal  of  public  welfare, 
and  the  ultimate  (although  perhaps  unconscious) 
goal  of  individuals  receiving  services  from  public 
welfare,  is  to  create  inspiration  to  match  wits  and 
ingenuity  with  specific  problems  which  arise. 

• 

COMMITTEES  TO  STUDY  SUB- 
OFFICES AND  INTAKE  PROCEDURES 

Committees  have  been  set  up  in  the  State  office  to 
analyze,  clarify,  and  make  recommendations  regard- 
ing (1)  administration  and  operation  of  sub-offices, 
and  (2)  evaluation  and  improvement  of  intake  pro- 
cedures. When  tentative  plans  and  recommenda- 
tions have  been  developed,  they  will  be  cleared  with 
representatives  of  county  welfare  department  staffs. 

Committee  on  Sub-Offices:  This  committee  will 
undertake  to  review  problems  which  have  arisen  in 
connection  with  the  functioning  of  sub-offices;  to 
define  and  clarify  the  difference  between  a sub-office 
and  an  intake  point ; to  formulate  policies  which  will 
serve  as  guides  in  setting  up  sub-offices — for  exam- 
ple, the  extent  to  which  files  will  be  maintained  in 
sub-offices  and  methods  of  coordinating  county 
offices  and  sub-offices  into  one  functional  unit. 

Committee  on  Intake  Procedures : Existing  pro- 
cedures for  handling  intake  will  be  reviewed  and 
evaluated  by  this  committee.  Based  on  these  find- 
ings, an  attempt  will  be  made  to  develop  basic  guides 
and  standards  for  handling  intake  processes. 
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North  Carolina’s  Children 

Address  of  Governor  R.  Gregg  Cherry  Before  Con- 
ference on  Services  for  Children,  Edenton  Street 

Methodist  Church,  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  Tuesday,  Sep- 
tember 28, 19  .’+8. 

It  has  given  me  particular  pleasure  to  invite  you 
to  this  Conference  on  North  Carolina’s  Children  with 
special  reference  to  plans  and  activities  in  antici- 
pation of  the  1950  White  House  Conference  on  Chil- 
dren. We  do  not  require  a national  conference  to 
arouse  us  to  the  needs  of  our  children,  but  a con- 
ference two  years  hence  provides  good  reason  for 
our  setting  specific,  immediate  goals. 

Throughout  my  administration,  I have  felt  at  all 
times  that  the  needs  of  children  should  have  para- 
mount attention.  The  very  fact  of  your  presence 
here  today  indicates  that  you  share  with  me  this 
recognition  of  our  great  responsibility  for  the  well- 
being of  our  children  and  youth. 

In  order  to  spearhead  activities  within  this  State 
and  to  be  able  to  delegate  responsibility  to  a specific 
non-governmental  organization,  it  seemed  particu- 
larly appropriate  to  ask  the  North  Carolina  Con- 
ference for  Social  Service  to  be  the  organization 
which  would  assume  primary  responsibility  for  co- 
ordinating activities  directed  toward  the  1950  White 
House  Conference.  Many  of  you  are  members  of 
this  significant  State-wide  organization.  It  has  a 
long  history  of  concern  for  the  needs  of  children  in 
all  fields.  As  I have  followed  closely  the  work  of 
the  Conference  for  Social  Service  through  a number 
of  years  both  as  Governor  and  as  a member  of  the 
General  Assembly,  I have  noted  that  its  membership 
is  always  concerned  with,  and  actively  supporting, 
measures  designed  to  improve  conditions  through- 
out the  State  for  all  children.  Its  membership  in- 
cludes people  who  are  active  both  professionally  and 
through  lay  interest  in  many  specialized  fields  but 
the  organization  itself  emphasizes  all  fields  of  con- 
cern for  children — health,  education,  welfare,  recrea- 
tion, and  others.  Therefore,  it  seemed  desirable  to 
request  this  group  of  persons  concerned  with  social 
welfare  in  the  broadest  sense  to  accept  a special 
responsibility  for  emphasizing  planning  for  chil- 
dren at  this  time.  I know  that  whether  a member 
or  not  each  of  you  will  continue  to  cooperate  with 
the  responsible  leadership  of  this  organization  in 
planning  for  and  working  toward  the  attainment  of 
new  or  expanded  facilities  for  children.  By  both 
individual  and  coordinated  efforts  much  can  be  ac- 
complished by  1950. 

North  Carolina  is  rich  in  children.  We  are  proud 
of  our  families  which  are  large  in  comparison  with 
those  of  the  average  State.  We  take  pride  in  our 
fine  boys  and  girls  and  their  many  achievements.  We 
have  a particular  responsibility  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  such  a large  number  of  our  population 
in  the  younger  age  groups.  This  in  turn  means  that 
we  have  great  economic  responsibility  as  producing 
adults,  At  the  same  time  it  means  that  we  must 


make  greater  effort  than  the  average  State  to  pro- 
vide for  our  larger  than  average  proportion  of  chil- 
dren and  youth. 

After  your  day  of  reports  and  discussions  it  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  remind  any  one  of  you  that 
we  are  far  from  meeting  their  needs.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  unnecessary  to  remind  you  that  in  terms  of 
present  interest  and  the  future  of  the  State  the  needs 
of  children  must  come  first. 

Recognition  of  this  important  point  has  been  one 
of  the  guiding  principles  of  my  administration.  I 
am  proud  of  the  fact  that  all  four  studies  which  were 
reported  upon  this  morning  were  carried  out  during 
my  tenure  as  Governor.  I take  pride  in  the  greatly 
increased  appropriations  for  public  schools  which 
have  occurred  during  this  administration.  At  the 
same  time  the  State  has  made  provision  for  increased 
institutional  facilities  for  children  with  special 
needs.  It  has  embarked  upon  a great  program  for 
expansion  of  medical  care  and  hospital  facilities.  It 
has  increased  appropriations  for  children  in  financial 
need,  including  sizeable  appropriations  from  the 
emergency  fund  because  hungry  children  cannot 
wait  for  legislatures  to  convene.  It  has  recognized 
its  responsibility  for  leadership  in  recreation.  All 
these  steps  and  more  have  been  supported  to  the  full 
extent  of  my  office.  But  while  we  have  moved  ahead 
in  these  areas  for  children,  we  have  become  particu- 
larly conscious  of  how  much  still  needs  to  be  done 
before  reaching  acceptable  minimum  standards  for 
all  services  and  facilities  required  for  strong  and 
healthy  and  happy  children  throughout  the  State. 
We  must  intensify  our  efforts  to  see  that  an  adequate 
standard  of  health  and  education  and  welfare  serv- 
ices is  provided  for  all  children,  wherever  they  may 
reside.  Children  soon  become  men  and  women.  They 
cannot  wait  for  an  anticipated  better  day.  Their 
needs  exist  now. 

Moreover,  there  is  great  variation  throughout  the 
State  in  opportunities  for  children,  even  in  those 
programs  which  are  supported  in  large  measure 
from  State  revenues.  Hence  goals  for  children  must 
take  into  account  the  fact  that  in  raising  standards 
for  existing  programs,  and  in  filling  in  the  gaps 
where  additional  services  are  needed,  we  must  con- 
centrate such  effort  as  may  be  necessary  to  resolve 
the  problem  of  wide  differences  in  quality  of  services. 
It  is  easy  to  talk  of  equalization,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
attain.  Appropriations,  although  admittedly  of  ma- 
jor importance,  are  only  part  of  the  answer  in  con- 
nection with  programs  for  children  since  these  pro- 
grams are  so  dependent  upon  well-trained  and  skill- 
ed personnel  in  every  community.  We  must  think 
in  terms  of  staffs  as  well  as  budgets. 

The  members  of  this  State-wide  conference  have 
a great  opportunity  to  focus  attention  on  present 
needs  of  North  Carolina’s  children  and  to  stimulate 
needed  action.  Many  steps  can  and  should  be  taken 
by  the  State  and  will  unquestionably  be  given  serious 
and,  I believe,  favorable  attention  by  the  1949  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  You  have  already  reviewed  the  most 
pressing  needs  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
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legislature  so  that  they  do  not  require  repetition  at 
this  point. 

I would  like  to  emphasize,  however,  that  the  State 
cannot  solve  these  problems  alone.  The  State-wide 
organizations,  such  as  many  of  you  represent,  with 
programs  which  affect  children  and  youth  in  every 
county  and  community  of  this  State  have  great  re- 
sponsibility and  great  opportunity.  The  needs  of 
individual  communities  are  tremendous.  Regardless 
of  what  the  State  is  able  to  do,  I believe  that  every 
community,  large  or  small,  wants  to  make  the  very 
best  possible  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  its  chil- 
dren. We  want  wholesome  communities  in  which 
children  may  grow  and  develop.  May  we  resolve 
together  to  do  our  part  as  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions to  put  North  Carolina’s  children  first.  If  this 
representative  group  together  with  all  the  other 
interests  in  our  State  concerned  with  special  needs 
of  children,  resolves  to  meet  needs  effectively,  effi- 
ciently, and  in  the  light  of  our  great  tradition  of 
concern  for  North  Carolina’s  children,  we  shall  in- 
deed be  moving  forward  within  these  next  two  years 
and  within  the  decade  ahead  to  provide  the  best 
possible  State  for  all  the  children  of  all  our  people. 

- - — — .• — — _ 

A CHARTER  FOR  NORTH 
CAROLINA’S  CHILDREN 1 

North  Carolina’s  children  are  its  greatest  resource. 
In  recognizing  the  State’s  responsibility  for  all-  chil- 
dren and  the  importance  of  providing  an  opportunity 
for  the  development  of  their  full  potentialities,  cer- 
tain basic  needs  must  be  provided.  The  following 
essentials  are  recognized  as  necessary  in  order  to 
foster  the  well-being  and  happiness  of  all  children 
in  our  State. 

I.  Family  Life 

A.  A home  that  provides  spiritual  and  moral 
training 

B.  A home  that  provides  opportunity  for  the 
well-rounded  development  of  individual  per- 
sonality 

C.  A home  that  provides  love  and  security 

D.  A home  that  is  physically  safe  and  sanitary 

E.  A home  that  has  adequate  income  to  meet  es- 
sential needs 

II.  Health 

A.  Adequate  prenatal,  natal,  and  postnatal  care 

B.  Periodic  physical  examinations  with  provision 
for  follow-up  treatment  for  all  remedial  de- 
fects. 

C.  Regular  dental  care  for  all  children  through 
high  school 

D.  Adequate  protection  from  all  diseases 

'Approved  at  Conference  on  Services  for  North  Carolina’s 
Children  held  under  auspices  of  the  North  Carolina  Confer- 
ence for  Social  Service,  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  September  28,  1948. 


E.  Special  facilities  for  the  physically  handi- 
capped 

F.  Services  to  safeguard  and  protect  mental 
health 

III.  Education 

A.  Adequate  school  buildings  properly  and  safely 
equipped 

B.  Adequate  and  qualified  staff  in  all  schools 

C.  The  provision  of  adequate  educational  and 
training  facilities  to  meet  the  special  needs  of 
all  exceptional  children 

D.  Adequate  vocational  training 

E.  Adequate  guidance  services  for  all  children 
and  youth  in  schools  and  colleges 

IV.  Recreation 

A.  A community  that  provides  wholesome  recrea- 
tional facilities  for  all  age  groups 

B.  A community  that  stimulates  individual  crea- 
tiveness in  a variety  of  cultural  experiences 

V.  Labor 

A.  Opportunities  for  guidance  and  work  expe- 
rience under  proper  controls 

B.  Protection  from  work  that  is  detrimental 
either  physically  or  mentally  to  a wholesome 
childhood  and  youth  and  to  an  adequate  edu- 
cation 

VI.  Social  Services 

A.  Social  services  available  to  all  children  in  need 
of  case  work  services  or  special  protective 
services 

B.  Skilled  placement  and  supervision  of  children 
living  outside  their  own  homes 

C.  Adequate  financial  assistance  for  children 
with  or  without  parental  support 

VII.  General 

A.  A community  in  which  the  individuals  recog- 
nize that  the  welfare  of  their  children  is  of 
primary  interest  and  in  which  the  safety, 
well-being,  and  happiness  of  the  children  are 
major  objectives 

B.  A community  in  which  State  laws  for  the  pro- 
tection of  children  are  fully  implemented 

C.  A community  which  provides  adequate  facil- 
ities for  children  with  adjustment  problems 
in  either  their  homes  or  the  community 

D.  A community  in  which  the  need  for  adequate 
planning,  necessary  facilities,  qualified  per- 
sonnel, and  adequate  appropriations  for  serv- 
ices for  children  are  both  recognized  and  met 
insofar  as  possible 
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BOOK  REVIEW 

Toward  Public  Understanding  of  Casework,  by 
Viola  Paradise.  New  York:  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion. $2. 

The  ever-provocative  question — Just  what  is  case- 
work?— is  the  focus  of  this  new  book  dealing  with 
the  task  of  casework  agencies  as  they  attempt  to 
secure  public  understanding.  Viola  Paradise  is  to 
be  congratulated  for  the  straightforward  manner 
with  which  she  faces  this  $64  question  often  raised 
by  social  workers.  Though  she  grants  that  its  an- 
swers may  be  as  numerous  as  there  are  social  work- 
ers, she  asserts  that  each  individual’s  answer  to  this 
question  may  set  the  stage  for  his  efforts  in  inter- 
preting his  brand  of  casework,  and  for  his  securing 
public  understanding  of  his  job  as  a caseworker. 
This  volume,  the  final  one  in  a Studies  in  Public  Re- 
lations Series  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Social 
Work  Interpretation  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
places  the  responsibility  of  public  relations  on  each 
social  worker,  be  he  executive  or  caseworker,  affirm- 
ing that  skill  and  proficiency  acquired  through  study 
and  practice  are  just  as  necessary  in  this  as  in  any 
other  area  of  the  work  of  the  profession.  This 
seems  to  be  the  unifying  thread  throughout  the  book. 

The  case  material  and  analytical  observations  were 
drawn  primarily  from  a study  made  in  Cleveland 
where  conditions  for  study  were  excellent  and  the 
experiments  proceeded  with  little  or  no  opposition. 
Professional  readers  will  realize  that  the  situation 
here  is  atypical.  While  they  will  agree  that  such  an 
ideal  setting  is  to  be  constantly  aimed  for,  most 
readers  could  have  benefited  more  had  the  study 
been  made  under  conditions  more  nearly  parallel  to 
those  of  the  average  worker.  Its  redeeming  feature 
in  this  respect  is  that  it  is  written  against  a back- 
ground of  general  casework  and  its  interpretation. 

This  is  a penetrating  study  growing  out  of  the 
author’s  long  social  work  experience  during  which 
she  has  been  connected  with  both  public  and  private 
agencies  in  administrative,  advisory,  and  casework 
capacities.  Her  constructive  observations  on  every 
aspect  of  the  problem  of  public  relations  should  be 
considered  by  everyone  interested  in  promoting  good 
public  understanding  and  acceptance  of  social  work 
programs. 

Lillian  Powell,  Caseworker,  Johnston  County 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Smithfield,  N.  C. 

— — 9 

WE'D  LIKE  TO  HEAR  MORE 
FROM  THE  COUNTIES 

At  the  July  meeting  of  the  editorial  board,  plans 
were  formulated  for  encouraging  county  participa- 
tion and  contributions  to  Public  Welfare  News.  In 
addition  to  increased  use  of  papers  and  articles 


prepared  by  county  personnel,  the  plan  of  running 
a column  for  significant  county  notes  and  news 
items  was  adopted.  Information,  incidents,  and 
human  interest  features  which  will  be  representa- 
tive of  what  actually  is  happening  in  the  counties 
will  be  included. 

The  editorial  board  would  like  to  have  suggestions 
from  staff  members  of  county  departments  as  to 
content  and  title  of  this  column.  We  look  forward 
to  hearing  from  the  Counties : — 

'9 

FOR  YOUR  CALENDAR 


Plans  are  rapidly  nearing  completion  for  the  six 
district  meetings  held  biennially  for  discussion  of 
public  welfare  objectives. 


Date 

Place 

President 

Nov.  4 

Asheboro 

Mr.  E.  H.  Cranford 

Nov.  17 

Laurinburg 

Mrs.  Justin  McNeill 

Nov.  19 

Goldsboro 

Col.  Edgar  H.  Bain 

Nov.  23 

Ahoskie 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Pritchett 

Nov.  30 

Asheville 

Mr.  Carl  S.  Slagle 

Dec.  1 

Mt.  Morrow  Park 

Dr.  George  D.  Heaton 

On  November  19,  a centennial  celebration  in  honor 
of  Dorothea  Dix  will  be  held  in  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  the  State  Capitol  at  four  o’clock  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  North  Carolina  Mental  Hygiene 
Society. 

The  annual  Councils  of  State  and  Local  Public 
Welfare  Administrators  followed  by  the  Round  Ta- 
bles have  been  scheduled  by  the  American  Public 
Welfare  Association  for  December  8-10.  The  Edge- 
water  Beach  Hotel,  Chicago,  will  be  the  headquar- 
ters. 


ANNUAL  PUBLIC  WELFARE 
INSTITUTE 

This  year  the  annual  public  welfare  institute 
will  meet  in  Raleigh  in  the  ballroom  of  the 
Hotel  Sir  Walter.  The  dates  for  the  institute 
are  October  12-13.  The  purpose  of  the  institute 
is  to  make  it  possible  for  the  staffs  of  the  State 
and  county  departments  of  public  welfare  to 
be  informed  as  to  new  developments  in  their 
work.  Current  national  and  state  legislation, 
improved  methods,  and  new  trends  are  reviewed 
at  this  meeting.  The  staffs  of  agencies  which 
work  closely  with  State  and  local  departments 
are  invited  to  attend.  Institutes  have  been  held 
consecutively  for  the  past  twenty-eight  years. 
This  will  be  the  twenty-ninth.  State  and  nation- 
al speakers  will  participate  in  the  program. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  ROY  M.  BROWN 


HOWARD  W.  ODUM 

Kenan  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Research  Professor  in  the  Institute  for 
Research  in  Social  Science,  University  of  North  Carolina 


DR.  ROY  M.  BROWN 


My  assignment  for  this  evening,  from  my  view- 
point, may  well  be  said  to  be  an  ideal  one.  There  are 
times  when  I like  both  to  think  and  feel  about  values, 
social  morale  in  an  age  of  science,  and  enduring 
achievement.  Even  as  of  old,  we  find  many  of  our 


best  measures  of  value  in  the  lives  and  works  of 
strong  men  and  women  who  symbolize  those  values 

1 Upon  his  retirement  from  the  faculty  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina.  Twenty-ninth  Annual  Public  Welfare 
Institute,  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  October  12,  1948. 
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alongside  realities  of  actual  achievement.  We  often 
find  our  measure  of  morale  in  the  concept  of  faith 
and  willingness  to  justify  faith  by  works  as  well  as 
in  the  stubborn  stability  of  men  and  women  who 
never  turn  back. 

I wish  there  were  ways  in  which  we  might  make 
ideals,  morale,  and  achievement  more  articulate  in 
the  biographies  of  those  who  reflect  faith,  strength, 
and  the  on-goingness  of  our  society.  I like  biogra- 
phies that  tell  a story  of  personalities  whose  life  and 
work  are  synonymous  with  the  development  of  an 
era  in  which  they  live,  and  representative  of  the 
folk  quality  and  civilized  achievements  of  the  people 
and  the  culture  of  which  they  have  had  a part.  I 
like  to  sense  the  meaning  of  a story  which  portrays 
persons  who,  while  reaching  far  out  into  the  hinter- 
lands of  universal  society,  never  lose  a foothold  on 
the  basic  realities  of  the  home  job  to  be  done. 

I think  of  William  Allan  White  as  such  a person, 
never  too  steeped  in  his  own  regional  culture  to  under- 
stand and  participate  in  the  broader  relationships  of 
modern  man,  yet  never  too  far  away  from  base  to 
retain  the  character  and  stature  of  a man  devoted 
to  his  own  and  building  a bridgehead  for  the  future. 
I think  of  Josephus  Daniels  as  that  sort  of  man, 
measured  by  a sort  of  inflexible  stability,  who  tried 
to  balance  the  big  and  the  little,  the  far  away  and 
the  here-and-now,  still  going  on  in  the  even  tenor  of 
his  way.  From  our  present  vantage  point,  the  great- 
ness of  these  men  was  not  in  the  things  they  did,  but 
in  the  strength  of  their  unvarying  devotion  to  work 
and  to  the  stability  of  their  programs. 

Well,  it  is  in  this  frame  work  that  I like  to  en- 
visage the  personality  and  work  and  the  setting  of 
a span  of  years  in  which  our  friend,  Roy  Melton 
Brown,  has  symbolized  most  of  the  supreme  values 
and  much  of  the  morale  that  goes  into  the  making 
of  an  enduring  civilization.  And  he  has  done  this 


on  the  three  main  levels  of  our  American  way — 
local,  state,  national — well  balanced  between  vol- 
untaristic and  governmental  endeavor. 

In  his  participation  in  local  efforts  he  has  both 
stood  by  and  pioneered  in  a dozen  commissions  and 
committees  of  public  education,  public  welfare, 
county  and  town  commissioners,  planning  board  ef- 
forts, inter-racial  groups,  mental  hygiene  and  others. 
And,  there  were  ten  years  of  professional  work  in 
teaching  and  administration  in  the  public  education 
system,  without  a knowledge  of  which  I am  some- 
times inclined  to  think  that  no  man  can  be  fully 
educated  or  function  to  the  extent  of  his  ability. 

Expanding  a little  further  into  broader  fields, 
there  were  both  cooperative  and  creative  efforts  in 
research  and  administration.  In  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection;  in  the 
President’s  Research  Committee  on  Social  Trends; 
in  the  Brookings  Institution ; and  in  the  Commission 
on  International  Relations,  he  has  found  avenues  for 
substantial  contributions.  In  his  administrative 
work  in  the  state  he  has  backed  up  the  difficult  lines 
of  public  service  as  Director  of  the  North  Carolina 
Rehabilitation  Corporation,  Director  of  Social 
Service  in  the  North  Carolina  Emergency  Relief 
Administration,  as  Director  and  President  of  the 
North  Carolina  Conference  for  Social  Service,  a 
Director  of  the  North  Carolina  Commission  on  Inter- 
racial Cooperation,  and  as  a member  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work,  American  Association  of 
Public  Welfare,  American  Association  of  Schools 
of  Social  Work,  American  Sociological  Society,  and 
others. 

And  then  coming  back  to  his  varied  span  of  years, 
there  were  ten  years  of  study,  research,  and  teaching 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  closely  aligned 
and  interrelated  to  the  work  of  the  State’s  education 
and  public  welfare. 

Then  there  was  another  and  final  ten  years,  de- 
voted essentially  to  leadership  and  administration  as 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Public  Welfare  and  Social 
Work  in  the  Graduate  School  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  with  participation  in  many  larger 
issues  as  reflected  by  the  American  Public  Welfare 
Association  and  the  American  Association  of  Schools 
of  Social  Work. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these,  from  beginning  to  end, 
there  has  never  been  a time  within  the  needs  and 
profile  of  his  own  community  when  he  was  not  ready 
and  active  in  conservation  work,  in  ornithology  and 
forestry,  membership  in  cooperatives,  in  the  work  of 
youth  and  adults,  and  especially  in  the  quiet  and 
courageous  ways  in  which  his  work  and  influence 
were  so  ardently  diffused.  In  the  richness  of  his 
experience  must  surely  be  found  a measure  of  satis- 
(Continued  On  Page  Twelve) 
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Responsibilities  of  County 
Welfare  Board  Members  1 

Mrs.  Linville  K.  Martin,  Member, 
Forsyth  County  Board  of  Public  Welfare 

Certain  responsibilities  and  functions  of  County 
Welfare  Board  members  are  laid  down  by  North 
Carolina  State  statutes.  The  matter  of  quality  of 
responsibilities  is  one  which  can  be  neither  regi- 
mented nor  legislated.  It  is  in  this  area  that  Board 
members  are  challenged  to  carry  forward  the  public 
welfare  program.  Board  members  as  a group  should 
make  a concentrated  effort  to  promote  all  aspects 
of  the  welfare  program;  new  members  should  be 
oriented  and  trained  in  their  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities ; action  on  similar  matters  should  receive  the 
same  interpretation  at  each  monthly  Board  meeting ; 
the  intellectual  curiosity  of  Board  members  should 
be  aroused  to  the  extent  that  they  will  ask  and  find 
answers  to  questions  regarding  policies  of  the  de- 
partment, how  to  read  the  financial  reports,  the 
scope  of  the  work,  and  how  the  work  of  the  welfare 
department  fits  into  the  total  community  effort. 

In  addition  to  teamwork  and  collective  effort  as  a 
Board,  each  Board  member  can  make  an  individual 
step  forward  by  reading  books  on  social  philosophy 
and  by  attending  meetings  of  groups  with  a social 
purpose  and  objective.  Also,  much  valuable  infor- 
mation and  understanding  is  secured  through  the 
exchange  of  ideas  and  opinions  with  staff  members 
of  county  welfare  departments  and  other  Board 
members. 

The  Board  member  stands  out  as  an  ambassador 
of  good  will  and  as  an  agent  to  interpret  the  welfare 
program  to  the  community.  The  technical  jobs  per- 
formed by  the  staff  of  the  county  welfare  department 
can  function  effectively  only  to  the  degree  by  which 
they  are  reinforced  by  community  understanding 
and  cooperation.  Workers  in  the  welfare  program 
must  necessarily  rely  on  the  thinking,  “backing,” 
and  efforts  of  people  in  the  communities.  It  is  in 
this  sphere  of  public  relations  and  interpretation 
that  County  Welfare  Board  members  can  render  an 
invaluable  service.  Recognizing  that  a social  pro- 
gram can  grow  and  develop  only  as  fast  as  the 
community  understands,  accepts,  and  goes  along 
with  it,  the  County  Welfare  Board  should  take 
definite  steps  and  make  specific  plans  to  maintain  a 
positive  public  relations  program.  People  in  the 
community  will  be  informed  of  actual  facts  and 
policies  through  well-grounded  and  systematic  news- 
paper and  radio  publicity.  Contacts  with  other 

1 Paper  presented  at  Northwestern  District  Welfare  Meet- 
ing, Asheboro,  N.  C.,  November  4,  1948. 


social,  civic,  and  government  agencies  should  be 
instigated  and  maintained. 

As  media  of  interpretation,  County  Welfare  Board 
members  operate  in  a two-way  channel — they  convey 
the  philosophy,  purpose,  and  operation  of  county 
welfare  departments  to  communities  and  bring  back 
the  movements  and  feelings  of  communities  to  the 
welfare  departments.  Planning  and  working  to- 
ward a more  adequate  and  progressive  welfare  pro- 
gram must  start  at  the  “grass  roots.”  This  involves 
individual  and  collective  thinking,  talking,  planning, 
and  action.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  our  three 
hundred  members  of  County  Welfare  Boards  to 
spearhead  a drive  for  more  widespread  social  know- 
ledge, planning,  and  action. 


STEPS  TOWARD  BETTER  JAIL 
MANAGEMENT  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

J.  B.  Moore,  Inspector  of  Correctional  Institutions 
State  Board  of  Public  Welfare 

The  North  Carolina  Legislature  of  1947  directed 
the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  police  officers, 
and  sheriffs  to  meet  together  and  develop  plans  and 
procedures  for  the  improvement  and  better  manage- 
ment of  jails. 

Three  of  these  meetings  were  held  during  1948. 
In  addition  to  the  groups  named  above  there  were 
representatives  from  the  State  Board  of  Health  and 
State  Insurance  Department,  both  of  which  have 
responsibilities  in  connection  with  jails.  There  were 
also  representatives  from  the  State  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, the  United  States  Marshal’s  office,  the 
Institute  of  Government,  the  State  Hospitals  Board 
of  Control,  and  the  Parole  Commission.  These 
conferences  resulted  in  the  development  of  uniform 
jail  procedures,  prisoners’  rules  in  booklet  form, 
suggestions  for  legislative  determination,  and  ap- 
proval of  plans  to  hold  a School  for  Jailers. 

A School  for  Jailers  was  held  in  late  October  of 
this  year  under  the  direction  of  the  Institute  of 
Government  at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  A total  of  twenty- 
three  jailers  attended,  twenty-two  completing  the 
three-day  school  and  receiving  certificates  in  jail 
management.  Jail  procedures  previously  agreed  upon 
were  used  as  subjects  of  instruction  and  discussion. 
Areas  covered  were  construction  and  management  of 
jails,  safety  of  prisoners,  food  problems,  sanitation, 
and  fire  hazards.  Topics  discussed  were: 

Community  Responsibility  Walter  F.  Anderson, 

Director,  State  Bureau  of 
Investigation. 

Officers’  Responsibility  Fred  Wilkinson, 

U.  S.  Department  of  Justice. 

Legal  Rights  of  Prisoners  Clifton  Beckwith, 

Attorney  General’s  Office. 
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Opportunities  for  Coopera-  Tom  Grier, 

tion  between  Laxv  Enforce-  Field  Representative,  State 

ment.  Judicial,  and  Welfare  Board  of  Public  Welfare. 

Officers 

The  Jail  and  Its  Relation  to  Dr.  Ellen  Winston, 
Welfare  Problems  Commissioner,  State  Board 

of  Public  Welfare. 

Open  meeting  discussions  produced  an  interesting 
number  of  problems,  their  causes,  and  methods  of 
handling.  Of  particular  interest  was  the  discussion 
developed  in  connection  with  juveniles  and  mental 
cases  held  in  county  jails.  The  need  for  immediate 
planning  for  these  two  groups  became  increasingly 
evident  in  the  discussions  of  types  of  jails,  lack  of 
matron  service,  lack  of  medical  services  which  should 
be  regularly  available,  and  the  inadequacy  of  segre- 
gation for  both  types  of  cases. 

It  is  felt  that  these  meetings  and  the  School  for 
Jailers  have  brought  about  valuable  understanding 
with  these  officers  and  a better  appreciation  of  their 
responsibilities.  Another  School  for  Jailers  has  been 
scheduled  for  Asheville  later  in  the  winter.  This 
school  will  be  held  in  the  Buncombe  County  Jail  and 
it  offers  a very  real  challenge  to  all  who  may  partici- 
pate. 


WELFARE  PERSONNEL 
ON  EDUCATIONAL  LEAVE 

State  and  county  personnel  have  demonstrated 
interest  and  desire  for  professional  advancement  by 
further  study  at  schools  and  universities  offering 
training  in  social  work.  Those  persons  who  were 
on  educational  leave  during  the  fall  were: 

University  of  North  Carolina,  Division  of  Public 
Welfare  and  Social  Work:  Miss  Sarah  Austin, 
Johnston  county;  Miss  Evelyn  Breedlove,  Vance; 
Mrs.  Annie  L.  Clodfelter,  Davidson;  Miss  Thelma 
Dail,  Robeson;  Miss  Davey  Jo  Lumsden,  Perqui- 
mans; Miss  Vivian  Muse,  Swain;  Mrs.  Edith  H. 
Park,  Franklin;  Miss  Lillian  Powell,  Johnston;  Miss 
Vivian  Rhyne,  Lincoln;  Mr.  Edward  Sexton,  New 
Hanover;  Miss  Virginia  Warren,  Cumberland. 

Nashville  School  of  Social  Work:  Miss  Maude 
Baker,  Buncombe;  Mrs.  Jane  Murdoch,  Duplin. 

University  of  Chicago,  School  of  Social  Service 
Administration:  Miss  Margaret  Davis,  Guilford. 

Atlanta  University  School  of  Social  Work:  Mr. 
Frank  Hammond,  Buncombe. 

Western  Reserve  University,  School  of  Applied 
Social  Sciences:  Miss  Marilyn  L.  Mclver,  Craven. 

College  of  William  and  Mary,  Richmond  School  of 
Social  Work:  Miss  Evelyn  M.  Ray,  Edgecombe. 

Tulane  University,  School  of  Social  Work:  Miss 
Alice  Saunders,  Mecklenburg  county;  Mrs.  Myra  J. 
Mitchiner,  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare. 

Most  of  these  will  continue  in  school  throughout 
the  academic  year. 


ATTENDANCE  AT  PUBLIC 
WELFARE  INSTITUTE 

All  persons  in  attendance  at  the  Twenty-ninth 
Annual  Public  Welfare  Institute  realized  that  if  was 
the  best  attended  Institute  in  our  history.  Persons 
who  came  for  the  Institute  registered  promptly,  went 
to  meetings  on  time,  and  gave  careful  and  consider- 
ate attention  throughout  each  session.  Certainly  the 
success  of  the  Institute  was  attributable  in  large 
measure  to  the  splendid  and  thoughtful  cooperation 
of  the  persons  that  attended.  A total  of  410  persons 
were  registered  with  possibly  another  100  persons 
attending  one  or  more  sessions  who  did  not  register. 
There  were  87  county  superintendents  of  public  wel- 
fare at  the  Twenty-ninth  Annual  Public  Welfare 
Institute.  Some  states  have  raised  questions  about 
limited  attendance  by  other  staff  members  but  at 
this  Institute  there  were  177  other  members  of  pro- 
fessional staffs  of  county  welfare  departments,  in- 
dicating a substantial  proportion  of  the  total  pro- 
fessional staff  in  attendance.  Further  breakdown  of 
the  registration  indicates  the  attendance  of  45  per- 
sons from  cooperating  public  agencies,  44  persons 
from  cooperating  private  agencies,  15  members  of 
college  faculties,  six  students,  seven  members  of 
county  welfare  boards  or  boards  of  county  com- 
missioners, 28  members  of  the  State  office  staff,  and 
our  good  friend  and  former  Commissioner,  Mrs.  W. 
T.  Bost.  The  counties  with  board  members  in  at- 
tendance were:  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Haywood, 
Johnston,  Wake,  and  Wilson. 


CHILD  WELFARE 
LEAGUE  RECORD  EXHIBIT 

Twenty-seven  case  histories  and  interviews  were 
submitted  to  the  North  Carolina  committee  for  se- 
lecting records  for  the  Child  Welfare  League  of 
America  Record  Exhibit. 

Sixteen  were  submitted  by  county  departments  of 
public  welfare,  and  eleven  by  private  child  caring 
agencies.  Two  records  were  selected  from  the  Char- 
lotte Day  Nursery,  two  records  and  two  interviews 
from  the  Children’s  Home  Society,  and  four  records 
from  county  departments  of  public  welfare.  Only 
two  will  be  accepted  eventually  from  each  agency. 
The  counties  whose  records  were  chosen  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Regional  Child  Welfare  League  Record 
Exhibit  Committee  were  Wake,  Haywood,  Scotland, 
and  Rowan.  Other  counties  submitting  records  were : 
McDowell,  Edgecombe,  New  Hanover,  Robeson, 
Macon,  Henderson,  and  Buncombe. 

Congratulations  to  all  of  the  county  departments 
of  public  welfare  who  submitted  records. 
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RECENT  APPOINTMENTS  IN 
COUNTY  WELFARE  DEPARTMENTS 

Since  September  1948  the  following  appointments 
have  been  made  in  county  welfare  departments: 

Superintendents : Mrs.  Lillie  F.  Elmore  (Acting 
Superintendent),  Madison. 

Case  Work  Supervisors : Miss  Betsy  Rose  Jones, 
Anson ; Miss  Gladys  Dellinger,  Gaston ; Miss  Rebecca 
Peebles,  Durham. 

Child  Welfare  Case  Workers'.  Miss  Gloria  Wat- 
son, Guilford,  Miss  Evelyn  Hyatt,  Beaufort;  Miss 
Annie  0.  Jones,  Forsyth. 

Case  Workers : Mrs.  Elizabeth  McGee  Savage, 
Durham;  Mrs.  Gertrude  P.  Williamson,  Rockingham; 
Mrs.  Minnie  Williams  Buford,  Forsyth;  Mrs.  Bond 
Davis  deLoache,  Forsyth;  Mrs.  Anne  Kimbrough 
Ligon,  Durham. 

Junior  Probation  Counsellor : Mr.  Claude  Earl 
Bunn,  Cabarrus. 

Case  Work  Assistants : Mrs.  Martha  Harris 
Spruill,  Durham;  Miss  Hiawatha  Lupo,  Columbus; 
Mrs.  Ruth  Pepper,  Stokes;  Mr.  James  Franklin 
Allen,  Onslow;  Mrs.  Patsy  Ruth  Day,  Wilkes;  Mrs. 
Florence  F.  Gardner,  Anson ; Mrs.  Elizabeth  Nelson 
Yancey,  Rowan;  Miss  Jettye  Valera  Bridger,  Bladen; 
Miss  Grace  Ruth  Garrett,  Edgecombe;  Miss  Anne 
Parrish,  Franklin ; Miss  Mary  McKeithen  Clegg, 
Guilford ; Miss  Rebecca  Hendley,  Johnston ; Mrs. 
Edith  P.  Rose,  Johnston;  Miss  Sylvia  Wade  Hill, 
Montgomery;  Miss  Edith  Elizabeth  Obel,  Gates; 
Miss  Eleanor  Dalton  Singletary,  Guilford ; Miss 
Celeste  Smith,  Rowan;  Miss  Betty  Katherine  Stine, 
Mecklenburg ; Miss  Elizabeth  Anne  Beasley,  Martin ; 
Mrs.  Jewell  H.  Harrell,  Pender;  Miss  Ruth  Virginia 
Battersby,  Perquimans;  Miss  Mary  B.  Johnson, 
Union;  Miss  Sara  (Sallie)  Lee,  Johnston;  Mrs.  Bob- 
bie Bailey  Carter,  Madison;  Miss  Alys  Lee  Martin, 
Mecklenburg;  Miss  Eunice  Van  Winkle,  Burke;  Miss 
Frances  Patti  Holcumb,  Surry;  Miss  Mabel  A.  Town- 
send, Robeson;  Miss  Blanche  Plott,  Robeson;  Mrs. 
Sara  M.  Procter,  Pitt;  Miss  Dimitra  George,  New 
Hanover. 

Case  Work  Trainees : Mr.  Horance  Clifford  Ed- 
ington,  Buncombe;  Miss  E.  Teckla  Reins,  Caldwell; 
Miss  Mildred  Frances  Hayworth,  Guilford;  Miss 
Elaine  Kendrick,  Cleveland;  Mrs.  Frances  Winston 
Mullen,  Franklin;  Miss  Nell  Burch,  Surry;  Mrs. 
Peggy  Moss  Evans,  Pitt;  Mrs.  Katherine  C.  Moore, 
Rutherford;  Miss  Theresa  Cecelia  Kannan,  Lenoir; 
Miss  Nancy  Catherine  Simpson,  Gaston;  Mrs.  Norma 
Page  Bullard,  Columbus;  Mrs.  Anne  M.  Cain,  Car- 
teret; Mrs.  Wayne  B.  Strother,  Polk;  Mrs.  Sue  M. 
Randall,  Scotland. 


DISTRICT  WELFARE  MEETINGS 

1948 

The  six  district  welfare  meetings  held  during  the 
month  of  November  and  on  December  1,  1948,  were 
the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  the  meetings 
from  the  standpoint  of  lay  leadership,  participation, 
and  attendance.  As  a method  of  organization  in 
planning  the  meetings,  the  State  was  divided  into 
six  districts  with  a president  and  vice-president  se- 
lected from  welfare  board  members  in  the  counties 
composing  the  respective  districts,  the  secretary  be- 
ing the  superintendent  of  public  welfare  in  the 
county  of  the  president  of  the  district. 

The  first  of  the  series  of  six  meetings  was  held  in 
Asheboro  with  an  approximate  attendance  of  150 
county  welfare  board  members,  county  commission- 
ers, legislators,  and  interested  citizens.  The  attend- 
ance for  the  meetings  in  Laurinburg,  Goldsboro, 
Ahoskie,  Asheville,  and  Mount  Morrow  exceeded  200 
at  each  meeting. 

The  theme  for  the  meetings,  “Today  and  To- 
morrow in  Public  Welfare,”  was  developed  on  each 
occasion  by  a forum  composed  of  a moderator  and 
six  participants,  consisting  of  county  welfare  board 
members,  county  commissioners,  and  civic  leaders, 
and  in  a discussion  of  legislative  objectives  led  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare.  Public  welfare 
needs  in  our  State  were  presented  by  Lieutenant- 
Governor-elect  H.  P.  Taylor  at  the  meetings  in  Ashe- 
boro and  Ahoskie;  by  Frank  A.  Daniels,  Chairman 
of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  in  Goldsboro; 
by  Brandon  Hodges,  Treasurer-elect  in  Asheville; 
and  Charles  W.  Phillips,  of  the  Guilford  County  Wel- 
fare Board,  at  the  Mount  Morrow  meeting. 

District  officers  for  the  meetings  to  be  held  in  1950 
are : Northeastern  District : Mrs.  Eva  McMullian 
Grimes,  Williamston,  president;  Mr.  Frank  A.  Brink- 
ley,  Plymouth,  vice-president;  and  Miss  Constance 
F.  S.  Rabin,  Tarboro,  secretary.  Southeastern  Dis- 
trict: Mrs.  Henry  Bridger,  Bladenboro,  president; 
Dr.  R.  C.  Sadler,  Whiteville,  vice-president;  Mrs. 
Bessie  R.  Lyon,  Elizabethtown,  secretary.  Western 
District:  Mrs.  J.  H.  L.  Miller,  Marion,  president; 
Dr.  W.  A.  Sams,  Marshall,  vice-president;  Mrs.  D.  N. 
Lonon,  Marion,  secretary.  Southwestern  District: 
Mr.  C.  S.  Morris,  Salisbury,  president;  Mr.  J. 
D.  Carter,  Spencer,  vice-president;  Mrs.  Paul  W. 
Donnelly,  Salisbury,  secretary.  Northwestern  Dis- 
trict: Mrs.  Paul  P.  Davis,  Yadkinville,  president; 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Phillips,  Greensboro,  vice-president; 
Mrs.  A.  T.  Banks,  Yadkinville,  secretary.  Central 
District:  Mrs.  John  Kerr,  Jr.,  Warrenton,  president; 
Mr.  E.  C.  Loughlin,  Henderson,  vice-president;  Mrs. 
Lora  P.  Wilkie,  Warrenton,  secretary. 
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Forum  On  Strengthening  Services 
For  The  “Delinquent’ ’ Child 

A significant  feature  of  the  Twenty-Ninth  Annual 
Public  Welfare  Institute,  held  in  Raleigh,  North  Caro- 
lina, October  12-13,  was  the  Forum  on  Strengthen- 
ing Services  For  the  “Delinquent”  Child.  Contri- 
butions of  three  participants  in  this  Forum  are  being 
made  available. 

Specialized  Boarding  Home  Care 

E.  L.  Hauser,  Superintendent 
Cumberland  County  Welfare  Department 

In  thinking  of  specialized  boarding  home  care,  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  go  into  the  work  of  placing 
problem  children  in  boarding  homes  on  a long-time 
placement  basis.  My  remarks  will  be  confined  to  the 
use  of  a family  boarding  home  giving  temporary 
care  to  children  who,  of  necessity,  need  to  be  detained 
immediately.  A home  rendering  this  service  is 
certainly  doing  a specialized  type  of  work  and  there 
is  a great  need  for  this  type  of  home.  Let  us  examine 
this  need.  Section  110-30  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  states : “No  child  coming  within  the 
provisions  of  this  article  shall  be  placed  in  any  penal 
institution,  jail,  lockup,  or  other  place  where  such 
child  can  come  into  contact  at  any  time  or  in  any 
manner  with  any  adult  convicted  of  crime  or  under 
arrest  and  charged  with  crime.”  The  statutes 
further  state  that  the  judge  may  arrange  for  board- 
ing children  detained  temporarily  in  private  homes. 
Juvenile  courts  came  into  existence  nearly  50  years 
ago  with  the  philosophy  that  treatment  involving 
re-education,  reform  and  rehabilitation  of  the  juve- 
nile offender,  rather  than  punishment,  was  necessary 
in  order  to  help  him  become  a normal  personality; 
yet  detention  practices  to  a great  extent  ignore  this 
fact.  The  detention  problem  is  one  of  the  weak  spots 
in  our  treatment  of  juvenile  offenders.  Our  youths 
are  kept  illegally  in  jail ; they  are  detained  in  county 
homes  and  other  unsuitable  places.  On  the  basis  of 
statistics  showing  children  held  illegally  in  jail  in 
North  Carolina,  we  obviously  are  ignoring  the  law 
of  the  state,  not  to  mention  the  more  important  con- 
sideration as  to  what  we  are  doing  to  the  children 
detained. 

The  necessity  for  detention  and  the  number  of 
children  requiring  detention  is  often  exaggerated. 
Frequently,  children  are  detained  by  law  enforce- 
ment officials  without  much  effort  to  determine 
whether  or  not  they  could  be  cared  for  in  their  own 
homes.  Studies  have  shown  that  most  children  vio- 
lating a law  or  an  ordinance  can  be  immediately 
returned  to  their  own  homes,  pending  court  action, 
without  the  fear  of  the  child’s  running  away.  There 


is  also  a tendency  to  detain  children,  without  any 
real  necessity  for  restraint  or  protection,  if  facilities 
for  detention  are  readily  available.  Even  a pre- 
liminary social  investigation  may  be  omitted.  Pre- 
vention of  needless  detention  is  as  important  as 
providing  proper  facilities. 

Admitting  that  there  are  situations  which  require 
that  a child  must  be  removed  from  his  own  home, 
even  though  the  number  of  cases  is  small,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  court  to  have  a place  for  detaining 
children.  Detention  should  be  limited  to  those  child- 
ren whose  home  conditions  make  immediate  removal 
necessary;  children  beyond  the  control  of  their  par- 
ents or  guardian ; those  who  cannot  be  expected  to 
remain  at  home ; children  of  parents  who  cannot  be 
relied  upon  to  produce  them  in  court ; runaways,  and 
children  who  must  be  held  as  witnesses.  The  number 
detained  should  be  kept  very  low  and  the  time  of 
detention  as  short  as  possible. 

In  my  opinion,  the  family  boarding  home  is  the 
best  facility  for  meeting  this  problem  of  detention 
and  removing  one  of  the  weak  spots  in  our  treatment 
of  the  juvenile.  This  is  not  a new  plan.  For  several 
years  the  Boston  Children’s  Aid  Society  has  used 
subsidized  boarding  homes  for  placement  of  youthful 
offenders,  and  with  great  success.  North  Carolina 
is  largely  rural  and  in  rural  areas  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  build  or  construct  detention  homes  be- 
cause of  the  cost  and  the  fact  that  the  number  re- 
quiring such  care  is  small.  However,  in  rural  areas 
the  problem  can  be  met  by  using  the  boarding  home 
for  temporary  care.  This  type  of  care  necessitates 
careful  consideration  of  the  child’s  actual  need  for 
care  away  from  his  own  home  pending  the  court 
hearing,  and  the  cost  of  such  care  is  comparatively 
small. 

In  order  to  acquire  and  use  these  homes  for 
emergency  needs,  a subsidy  must  be  provided  in 
addition  to  regular  rates  of  board.  In  Cumberland 
County,  we  have  recently  secured  the  consent  and 
cooperation  of  the  parents  of  one  of  our  boarding 
homes  in  providing  temporary  care  for  children  who 
need  to  remain  in  custody.  The  home  consists  of  a 
father  and  mother  and  their  two  children,  a girl 
fourteen  and  a boy  twelve.  It  is  a seven  room  bunga- 
low with  four  bedrooms  and  has  all  modern  con- 
veniences, including  a central  heating  plant.  In- 
spection and  approval  of  the  home  for  physical 
safety  was  made  by  both  health  authorities  and  the 
fire  department.  In  order  to  provide  safe  keeping 
for  children,  one  room  in  the  home  is  designated  as 
the  “security  room.”  This  room  is  located  in  the 
rear  of  the  home  adjoining  the  room  of  the  foster 
parents.  It  has  an  outside  entrance  which  is  an 
extra  precaution  In  case  of  fire.  If  necessity 
warrants,  this  room  is  used  to  make  sure  that  the 
child  will  be  safely  detained,  particularly  at  night. 
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Close  supervision  given  by  the  parents  does  not 
necessitate  the  use  of  the  room  at  all  times ; often  it 
is  not  used.  The  “security  room”  will  accommodate 
two  children  at  a time  if  they  are  both  of  the  same 
sex.  The  parents  are  paid  a subsidy  of  $25.00  per 
month,  and  $1.50  per  day  per  child.  This  is  very 
little  when  we  consider  that  one  parent  must  be 
available  at  all  times  and  that  part  of  their  home 
cannot  be  used  by  the  immediate  family,  if  it  is  to  be 
of  benefit  to  the  court  or  placement  agency.  The 
home  has  been  available  since  June  of  this  year,  and 
it  has  been  used  to  take  care  of  less  than  a half  dozen 
children,  considerably  fewer  than  we  anticipated. 

In  the  selection  of  a family  boarding  home,  the 
personalities  of  the  members  of  the  home  must  be 
taken  into  consideration.  The  father  and  mother 
should  feel  kindly  toward  children;  they  should  be 
interested,  generous,  fair,  and  possess  abounding 
patience.  They  should  definitely  have  an  under- 
standing of  boys  and  girls  and  possess  a genuine 
desire  to  help  them.  There  should  be  an  atmosphere 
of  geniality  and  warmth  in  the  home.  The  children 
should  be  accepted  by  all  members  of  the  family  and 
helped  to  feel  welcome  during  the  short  time  they 
are  in  the  home. 

The  plan  of  placing  a child  in  a boarding  home, 
and  the  psychology  of  the  juvenile  court  in  its  hand- 
ling of  youthful  offenders,  is  directed  toward  treat- 
ment and  not  punishment.  Therefore,  the  keeping 
of  the  child  should  not  produce  feelings  of  ill  will, 
shame,  resentment  or  humiliation ; treatment  with 
kindness  is  essential.  The  child’s  wrong  doing  should 
not  be  put  up  before  him.  The  least  said  on  the  part 
of  the  boarding  home  parents  about  the  conflict  with 
the  law  the  better. 

All  persons  involved  must  realize  that  the  child 
continues  to  live  during  the  period  he  is  being  held  in 
custody  and  that  if  we  can  make  the  few  days  that 
he  has  been  detained  reasonably  satisfying,  then  we 
are  at  least  providing  an  environment  that  will  en- 
courage a change  in  attitude.  The  boarding  home 
providing  an  understanding  foster  father  and  mother 
can  do  much  to  lessen  the  shock  of  the  child’s  contact 
with  the  law  and  the  removal  from  his  own  home, 
both  of  which  are  terrifying  experiences  to  him. 

The  boarding  home  which  gives  temporary  care 
to  children  who  must  be  detained  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  resource  we  will  want  to  develop  if  we  are  to 
entirely  eliminate  the  practice  of  confining  young 
children  in  jail  in  North  Carolina. 

Keeping  Children  Out  Of  fail 

Ray  Rankin,  Assistant  Judge 

Mecklenburg  County  Domestic  Relations  Court 

The  forces  at  work  which  would  keep  children  out 
of  jail  far  outnumber  the  forces  that  would  place 
them  in  jail. 


For  the  average  child  there  are  Christian  parents 
to  provide  education,  loving  care  and  attention,  and 
to  set  worthy  examples.  Next,  there  is  the  influence 
of  the  church  with  the  Sunday  Schools  and  the 
various  young  peoples’  organizations.  I would  over- 
look a very  important  movement  at  work  in  my  own 
church  if  I failed  to  mention  it — working  with  the 
family  as  a unit  for  Christian  education  as  well  as 
for  entertainment  and  social  activity.  Young  people 
have  energy  that  must  be  used  up  in  physical 
activity.  Some  ministers,  at  any  rate,  see  a responsi- 
bility and  opportunity  for  directing  this  energy 
into  channels  of  wholesome  activity  under  church 
guidance.  Another  link  in  the  chain  is  that  of  public 
school  instruction.  Other  links  are  the  public  play- 
grounds and  recreational  programs. 

Veering  off  into  the  field  of  so-called  underprivi- 
leged (and  perhaps  overprivileged)  children,  there 
are  many  civic  groups  and  clubs  that  render  real 
service  by  trying  to  educate  and  counsel  our  boys 
and  girls  to  be  better  citizens.  There  are  other 
groups  that  you  and  I could  mention,  but  it  is  not  of 
these  groups  that  we  desire  to  talk. 

Let  us  begin  at  the  point  of  arrest  of  a juvenile. 
Once  the  officer  determines  he  is  dealing  with  a juve- 
nile, he  knows  that  there  is  a special  court  for  the 
handling  of  that  case.  He  knows,  or  should  know, 
that  he  is  not  dealing  with  a criminal  but  a de- 
linquent; that  there  can  be  no  conviction  of  crime, 
but  rather  an  adjudication  of  delinquency. 

Police  Chief  Frank  Littlejohn  of  the  Charlotte 
Police  Department  only  recently  received  favorable 
newspaper  attention  when  he  instructed  the  mem- 
bers of  his  Department  that  they  must  use  reason 
instead  of  force  in  handling  people  accused  of  crime 
— both  with  respect  to  arrest  and  attempts  to  gain 
admission  or  confession.  He  said  that  if  the  officer 
wasn’t  smart  enough  to  talk  the  admission  out  of  the 
accused,  then  it  could  not  be  beaten  out  of  him. 

The  daytime  apprehension  of  juveniles  presents 
no  particular  problem.  They  can  be  turned  over  to 
the  juvenile  court  immediately.  When  these  juveniles 
are  picked  up  at  night  by  city  police,  some  of  them 
must  go  to  the  city  jail  if  the  parents  are  not  known 
or  cannot  be  located  so  that  the  officers  may  turn  the 
juvenile  offenders  over  to  them.  When  juveniles  are 
picked  up  at  night  by  the  county  police,  Mr.  Wallace 
H.  Kuralt,  Superintendent  of  the  Mecklenburg 
County  Welfare  Department,  is  notified  and  such 
juveniles  are  turned  over  to  the  care  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Welfare  rather  than  being  allowed 
to  be  placed  in  jail. 

After  the  hearing,  if  immediate  confinement  is 
necessary,  two  foster  homes  have  been  provided,  one 
for  Negroes  and  one  for  whites.  These  homes  are 
supported  through  the  juvenile  court  budget  to 
which  Charlotte  and  Mecklenburg  County  both  con- 
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tribute.  Each  foster  home  is  allowed  $125.00  per 
month  plus  $1.25  per  day  for  each  juvenile  detained. 

An  important  factor  in  the  handling  of  juveniles 
is  investigation  by  the  case  worker  for  the  juvenile 
court  before  the  case  is  docketed  for  a hearing.  Only 
when  the  judge  has  the  full  history  of  the  juvenile 
can  he  make  his  most  intelligent  order.  Cooperation 
between  the  judge  and  the  welfare  department  pro- 
duces the  best  results  in  the  interest  of  the  child  and 
community.  In  many  instances,  training  schools 
have  no  openings  and  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  threats 
either  by  the  j udge  or  by  the  welfare  department  as 
to  what  will  happen  to  the  juvenile  if  he  is  picked  up 
again.  In  other  words,  the  child  himself  may  be 
keen  enough  to  know  of  the  crowded  conditions  of 
such  schools  and  think  that  because  he  cannot  be 
placed  in  one  at  the  time  he  may  not  be  put  in  the 
next  time — and,  therefore,  will  disregard  the  court’s 
orders. 

Two  years  ago  a rather  deplorable  condition  ex- 
isted in  Charlotte.  We  had  a “detention  home” 
which  was  more  like  a jail  with  iron  bars  and  close 
confinement.  Some  thirty  children  per  month  were 
locked  up  in  this  place  and  held  for  as  much  as  two 
or  three  months  at  a time.  However,  due  largely  to 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Kuralt  and  the  welfare  depart- 
ment, this  home  has  been  abolished  and  under  the 
present  system  not  over  thirty  children  in  six  months 
are  detained.  Those  children  who  are  detained  are 
kept  in  wholesome  surroundings. 

Further  education  and  a proper  attitude  on  the 
part  of  all  enforcement  officers  will  be  a great  help 
in  keeping  children  out  of  jail. 

Integrating  The  Total  Child  Welfare 
Program 

George  H.  Lawence,  Superintendent 
Buncombe  County  Welfare  Department 

In  this  forum  we  are  emphasizing  the  strengthen- 
ing of  community  services  for  the  “delinquent,”  and 
the  preceding  speakers  have  properly  presented 
specific  measures  in  this  connection.  My  subject, 
however,  deals  with  integrating  the  total  child 
welfare  program;  I cannot,  therefore,  merely  at- 
tempt to  add  up  what  you  have  heard  for  the  past 
half  hour  or  more.  Integration  is  vastly  more  than 
addition.  It  implies  strengthened  and  workable  re- 
lationships of  the  various  segments  of  the  whole. 

“Failure  to  see  the  woods  for  the  trees”  is  a some- 
what time-worn  saying.  It  is  an  appropriate  one, 
nevertheless,  in  its  application  to  more  than  one 
phase  of  social  work.  We  are  likely  to  become  so 
concerned  over  the  details  of  individual  cases  that 
we  fail  to  secure  a balanced  perspective  of  the  whole. 
Of  course  we  must  be  vitally  concerned  with  indi- 
viduals and  the  particular  set  of  details  which  are 
peculiar  to  each  individual,  but  we  should  certainly 


also  secure  and  retain  a viewpoint  of  the  total  which 
is  made  up  of  its  integrated  segments. 

Child  welfare  includes  mainly  work  with  de- 
linquent, dependent,  and  neglected  children  although 
probably  some  cases  involving  behavior  problems  of 
children  and  perhaps  a few  adoptions  would  not  fit 
into  this  threefold  category.  It  is  rather  significant 
from  the  standpoint  of  integration  that  the  juvenile 
courts  were  established  legally  to  handle  exactly 
these  same  three  classifications.  The  necessity  for 
close  integration  of  the  child  welfare  program  of  the 
department  of  public  welfare  with  the  juvenile  court 
should  be  obvious.  But  in  terms  of  total  relation- 
ships, an  integration  of  the  juvenile  court  with  the 
child  welfare  services  of  the  department  of  public 
welfare  constitutes  only  a beginning.  There  are 
several  other  related  agencies,  both  public  and 
private,  which  all  form  a part  of  the  total  frame- 
work. Law  enforcing  agencies,  including  municipal, 
county,  state,  and  federal  levels,  constitute  important 
segments  of  the  total  and  without  their  understand- 
ing cooperation  we  cannot  expect  to  secure  a 
balanced  child  welfare  program.  Since  economic 
factors  are  extremely  important  in  determining  the 
welfare  of  children,  the  whole  area  of  public  as- 
sistance and  social  security  must  be  considered. 
Adequacy  of  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  grants  and 
Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  benefits  may  be 
greater  factors  in  bringing  about  satisfactory  con- 
ditions for  children  than  the  mere  addition  of  more 
child  welfare  workers. 

The  caliber  and  availability  of  facilities  for  pro- 
viding better  physical  and  mental  health  certainly 
will  determine  the  degree  of  success  which  may  be 
expected  in  any  child  welfare  program.  Under- 
standing, cooperation,  and  integration  of  effort  are 
also  basically  important  in  this  area. 

The  recreational  and  character  building  agencies 
of  the  community  must  be  considered  as  vital  seg- 
ments of  a child  welfare  program.  The  effectiveness 
of  the  church  and  the  school  are  other  important 
considerations. 

Satisfactory  integration  of  a community’s  total 
child  welfare  program  requires  a vision  and  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  agency  personnel  far  beyond 
the  abilities  which  may  be  required  to  work  success- 
fully with  a particular  case.  To  this  end,  an  alert 
advisory  committee  composed  of  representative  local 
leadership  can  be  of  immeasurable  help. 

Regardless  of  how  effectively  integrated  our  child 
welfare  program  may  be  from  the  standpoint  of 
treatment,  it  is  still  only  partially  effective  if  it  does 
not  take  into  consideration  the  basic  causes  of  de- 
linquency, dependency,  and  neglect  and  attempt  to 
invoke  preventive  measures  whenever  possible.  We 
are  still  so  busying  ourselves  with  our  attempts  to 
salvage  human  wreckage  that  the  work  of  prevention 
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is  left  largely  to  drift  along.  We  must  increasingly 
be  aware  of  these  basic  causes  and  take  advantage  of 
every  possible  opportunity  to  stress  their  importance 
to  community  leadership. 

Adequate  housing  would  probably  constitute  a 
most  effective  preventive  measure  in  relation  to  de- 
linquent, dependent,  and  neglected  children.  The 
local  Chamber  of  Commerce  by  bringing  into  the 
community  new  industries  and  greater  payrolls  may 
be  undertaking  an  excellent  preventive  measure.  Will 
a revitalization  of  the  churches  inculcate  sound 
moral  principles  in  homes  to  the  extent  that  there 
will  be  fewer  of  them  broken?  Are  the  schools  as 
effective  as  they  could  be?  Are  our  character  build- 
ing agencies  actually  building  character  among  the 
segment  of  the  population  in  greatest  need  of  such 
services  ? 

And  finally,  what  is  happening  with  our  tre- 
mendous emphasis  upon  good  health  which  has  made 
such  great  progress  in  the  preservation  of  life,  the 
extension  of  the  life  span,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
death  rate-— while  paying  practially  no  attention  to 
the  birth  rate?  How  much  of  our  present  volume  of 
child  welfare  work  goes  back  to  the  problem  of  the 
unwanted  child? 

Effective  integration  of  the  total  child  welfare 
program  is  no  simple  matter.  It  reaches  into  the 
complex  pattern  of  family  and  community  life. 


ROLE  OF  MOUNT  AIRY  JUVENILE 
COURT  IN  OFFERING  PROTECTIVE 
SERVICES  TO  CHILDREN  1 

J.  H.  Shaw,  Director 
Mount  Airy  Juvenile  Court 

The  Juvenile  Court  in  Mount  Airy  was  opened  the 
first  of  August,  1946,  after  much  demand  on  the  part 
of  citizens  of  the  community.  In  activity  and  location 
the  Juvenile  Court  and  the  Surry  County  Welfare 
Department  maintain  a close  relationship.  Recently, 
the  City  of  Mount  Airy  completely  renovated  one  of 
its  old  buildings  and  the  court  and  welfare  depart- 
ment are  now  housed  in  the  same  building,  a joint 
reception  room  being  used,  the  court  on  one  side  and 
the  welfare  department  on  the  other  side  of  the 
building.  Each  agency  cooperates  fully  with  the 
other.  The  court  assists  the  welfare  department  in 
Aid  for  Dependent  Children  cases  where  specialized 
protective  services  or  court  actions  are  needed.  The 
welfare  department  assists  the  court  with  psycholo- 
gical services,  foster  home  placements,  and  other 
types  of  planning. 

During  the  first  17  months  of  operation,  or  from 

1 Paper  presented  at  Northwestern  District  Welfare  Meet- 
ing, Asheboro,  N.  C.,  November  4,  1948. 


August  1946  to  December  1947,  a total  of  546 
children  were  referred  to  the  court.  These  children 
had  been  involved  in  a total  of  1703  offenses.  How- 
ever, during  the  past  9 months,  or  from  the  first  of 
this  year,  only  40  children  have  been  referred  for 
delinquent  acts,  and  only  62  offenses  have  been 
chalked  up  to  their  credit.  If  the  figures  are  correct 
this  represents  a decrease  of  93  per  cent  in  number 
of  cases  and  96  per  cent  in  number  of  offenses.  Out 
of  the  586  children  referred  to  the  court,  8 boys  and 
4 girls  have  been  committed  to  correctional  insti- 
tutions ; 25  have  been  placed  in  foster  homes ; and  15 
have  been  placed  in  boarding  schools.  About  75  per 
cent  of  the  cases  have  been  handled  unofficially ; that 
is,  without  a petition  being  filed  for  official  court 
action.  Recidivism  has  amounted  to  only  3 per  cent. 
Detention  has  been  necessary  in  11  cases,  and  most 
of  these  were  children  who  had  run  away  from  their 
homes  in  other  towns  and  states. 

Briefly,  that  is  the  record.  Now,  I want  to  go  back 
to  the  aspect  of  the  Juvenile  Court’s  role  in  a total 
program  of  protective  services  to  children  which  I 
consider  the  most  important — and  try  to  show  how 
it  has  been  used  in  the  Mount  Airy  Court  to  complete 
advantage. 

The  success  of  this  court  is  attributable  to  a great 
extent  to  its  basic  philosophy  and  its  constant  and 
continuous  application  to  every  child,  every  parent, 
and  every  complainant ; also  to  the  constant  interpre- 
tation of  this  philosophy  to  the  general  public.  The 
term  “protective  services”  provides  the  clue  to  this 
philosophy,  and  embraces  the  idea  that  in  actuality 
and  reality  There  Are  No  Bad  Children.  There  are 
neglected  children;  there  are  dependent  children; 
there  are  frustrated  and  unhappy  children — and 
from  these  categories  usually  come  the  delinquent 
children.  But,  not  in  any  dictionary  will  you  find  the 
word  “bad”  used  as  a synonym  for  the  word  “de- 
linquent.” The  court  has  as  much  responsibility  for 
the  neglected  and  dependent  as  for  the  delinquent 
child.  One  of  the  salient  features  of  juvenile  court 
law  is  that  if  these  types  of  cases  can  be  treated  early 
enough  and  if  proper  planning  is  done,  delinquency 
can  be  prevented. 

“Protective  services”  also  involves  the  idea  of 
treatment.  And,  treatment  of  maladjusted  children 
can  be  done  only  on  the  basis  of  the  individualization 
of  each  child. 

The  court  is  not  a court  of  punishment.  It  is  a 
court  of  treatment.  Through  positive  treatment  both 
to  the  individual  child  and  on  a collective  basis  to  the 
general  community  comes  prevention.  To  illustrate, 
I would  like  to  cite  a few  examples  of  the  application 
of  this  philosophy,  both  to  the  child  and  to  the  com- 
munity. 

Each  child  who  was  committed  to  a training  school 
or  placed  in  a foster  home  or  boarding  school  was 
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placed  or  committed  on  a selective  basis.  Not  as  a 
last  resort,  as  so  many  workers  have  done!  Not  on 
the  basis  of  the  seriousness  of  his  offenses!  Not  on 
the  basis  of  his  past  record ! But,  on  the  basis  of  his 
or  her  particular  needs.  He  was  not  placed  in  de- 
tention to  wait  for  someone  to  come  after  him.  He 
was  not  yanked  off  his  feet  in  the  court  room  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Judge’s  order  and  carried  away. 
To  the  contrary,  over  a period  of  several  weeks,  or 
of  several  months  as  the  case  would  require,  the 
court  did  an  intensive  job  of  interpretation  of  the 
purpose  and  programs  of  the  particular  type  of 
institution  to  the  child  and  to  his  parents.  And,  not 
until  both  had  accepted  it  as  a plan  of  treatment 
would  the  actual  commitment  take  place.  The  child 
was  then  allowed  sufficient  time  to  settle  his  own 
little  businesses,  getting  a substitute  for  his  news- 
paper route  or  for  his  after-school-hours  job,  and 
for  saying  his  goodbyes.  Surely,  this  type  of  service 
requires  a great  deal  of  time  and  hard  work,  but  it 
pays  big  dividends  in  a quicker  return  to  the  com- 
munity of  the  child,  a more  complete  rehabilitation 
of  the  child,  and  a better  understanding  on  the  part 
of  the  parents.  The  child,  then,  has  not  been  dumped 
in  the  institution  and  forgotten  in  the  more  pressing 
problems  of  children  nearer  home.  An  active  part 
of  the  program  has  been  to  keep  in  constant  contact 
with  both  the  child  and  his  family  so  that  when  the 
institutional  job  is  completed,  the  difficulties  at  home 
have  been  ironed  out  and  the  community  is  ready  to 
re-accept  the  child. 

For  each  child  who  has  been  placed  on  probation 
by  the  court  and  for  all  those  cases  handled  un- 
officially, the  treatment  has  been  positive.  Not  a 
single  child  has  been  required  to  make  reports.  Home 
and  collateral  visits  have  taken  the  place  of  this 
enforced  reporting  because  this  was  considered  too 
negative  and  revealed  a lack  of  confidence  in  the 
child. 

Much  of  the  work  this  year  has  been  in  the  matter 
of  family  counseling.  Law  enforcement  agencies  are 
referring  cases  of  domestic  difficulties  to  the  court  in 
increasing  numbers  instead  of  issuing  warrants,  and 
the  courts  are  referring  such  cases  without  pass- 
ing judgment.  Parents,  teachers,  Sunday  School 
teachers,  and  others  responsible  in  one  way  or 
another  are  calling  the  office  for  appointments.  This 
is  the  type  of  work  through  which  a great  number  of 
pre-delinquents  are  found.  Call  it  neglect,  dependen- 
cy, disputed  custody,  or  what-not — they  are  pre- 
delinquents. Family  counseling  represents  the  pre- 
ventive approach  which  is  just  as  important  as 
treatment  after  delinquencies. 

In  connection  with  the  interpretation  of  the  court’s 
philosophy  to  the  community  as  a whole,  I would 
like  to  add  this  observation.  The  social  worker  in 
talks  before  Parent-Teacher  Associations  or  civic 
groups  should  be  alert  to  the  possibilities  of  guiding 
the  thinking  of  these  groups  into  terms  of  positive- 


ness. If  a group  complains  about  minors  frequent- 
ing local  pool  rooms,  turn  the  discussion  into  the 
community’s  need  for  a Boys’  Club,  Teen-Age  Club, 
or  additional  Scout  Troops.  I remember  talking 
to  a Parent-Teacher  Association  group  which  was 
thoroughly  aroused  over  the  reports  that  the  children 
in  that  particular  school  were  playing  in  the  traffic- 
congested  street  in  front  of  the  school  during  recess 
periods  and  after  school.  They  wanted  to  know  if 
the  Juvenile  Court  could  send  a few  of  these  children 
to  the  training  school  as  an  example  to  the  rest. 
Through  questioning,  it  was  revealed  that  not  a 
single  piece  of  playground  equipment  existed  at  the 
school.  The  grounds  were  full  of  mud  and  ruts. 
There  was  no  fence  around  the  school  yard.  Before 
leaving  the  meeting  that  night,  over  a $1,000  had 
been  raised  and  on  the  following  day  workmen 
thronged  the  grounds  with  bulldozers  and  other 
types  of  machinery.  Orders  went  in  for  slides,  swings, 
and  other  types  of  playground  equipment.  A fence 
was  built  and  a traffic  light  was  installed  in  front  of 
the  school.  I have  seen  so  many  good  results  of  this 
sort  of  treatment  on  a community  scale  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  enumerate  them  all.  In  this  small 
town  a Youth  Council  has  been  organized  with  five 
different  committees:  a social  welfare  committee; 
a recreation  committee ; an  education  committee ; a 
religious  education  committee;  and  a racial  com- 
mittee. At  the  present  time  these  committees  are  in 
the  process  of  coordinating  all  the  activities  within 
their  respective  fields.  This  had  been  made  neces- 
sary by  activities  on  the  part  of  numerous  civic  clubs 
and  private  groups. 

This,  then,  is  the  report  of  the  experiment.  The 
court  and  the  welfare  department  are  working  to- 
gether. But,  whether  the  court  operates  as  a separ- 
ate agency  or  as  a section  of  the  welfare  department 
does  not  seem  to  make  much  difference  as  long  as  it 
is  a cooperative  venture.  If  the  philosophy,  both  in 
theory  and  action,  taken  from  the  term  “protective 
services”  is  used  as  the  guide  and  approach  to  all 
the  complicated  problems  of  delinquency ; if  the 
workers  are  interested  in  these  problems ; and  if  the 
treatment  is  in  terms  of  positiveness— -the  agency’s 
responsibility  to  the  community  will  have  been  met 
in  the  total  program. 


ATTENDANCE  AT  AMERICAN 
PUBLIC  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION 

The  Chicago  meetings  of  APWA  early  in  De- 
cember were  well  attended  from  North  Carolina. 
Representation  from  the  counties  included  J.  E. 
Burgess,  A.  W.  Cline,  G.  B.  Hanrahan,  Wallace  H. 
Kuralt,  T.  Graham  Ponder,  and  W.  E.  Stanley. 

For  the  State  office,  R.  Eugene  Brown,  Jane 
Elliott,  Iris  Flythe,  and  Dr.  Ellen  Winston  were  in 
attendance. 
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WITH  THE  COUNTIES 

During  the  past  year  county  welfare  departments 
have  continued  developments  which  have  been  going 
forward  quietly  since  1937 — welfare  departments 
are  coming  out  of  basements  and  dingy  structures 
into  quarters  which  more  nearly  represent  the  wide 
acceptance  that  the  public  is  giving  today  to  public 
welfare  movements.  Not  only  are  new  quarters 
being  obtained  by  county  welfare  departments,  but 
old  quarters  are  being  remodeled  and  made  into 
effective  operating  units. 

Neiv  Office  Space  and  Equipment : Mrs.  Walter 
Cole,  Superintendent  in  Moore  County,  and  Mrs. 
Paul  Donnelly,  Superintendent  in  Rowan  County, 
tell  us  that  their  offices  have  recently  been  completely 
renovated;  in  both  counties  the  walls  have  been 
painted  a soft  green  and  fluorescent  lights  have  been 
installed  in  every  office.  In  addition,  Moore  County 
has  installed  a Philco  inter-communication  system, 
which  has  already  proved  its  worth  as  a time  saver. 
Mecklenburg  County  has  added  fluorescent  lights, 
electronic  dictaphones,  and  an  electric  typewriter. 
Mr.  J.  D.  Pegram,  Superintendent  in  Lee  County, 
proudly  reports  the  installation  of  an  electric  water 
cooler.  Mr.  Graham  Ponder,  Superintendent  in  Gas- 
ton County,  has  shown  real  ingenuity  in  making 
effective  use  of  his  quarters  in  an  old  store  building. 
He  is  planning  actively  with  his  Board  of  County 
Commissioners  for  the  construction  of  a new  office 
building  which  will  house  the  welfare  department 
in  the  future. 

The  Mecklenburg  County  Department  of  Welfare 
has  recently  removed  an  old  structure  from  the  rear 
of  its  building  to  provide  additional  parking  space. 
The  department  has  just  acquired  four  new  auto- 
mobiles for  the  use  of  its  staff,  and  has  three  ad- 
ditional automobiles  on  requisition.  The  department 
is  now  provided  with  eleven  county  automobiles  for 
the  use  of  its  staff. 

Beaufort,  Pitt,  and  Carteret  County  Welfare  De- 
partments have  also  benefited  from  recent  painting 
and  remodeling  of  office  quarters  and  improvement 
in  layout  of  office  space. 

Welfare  Personnel  Receive  Recognition : Not  only 
is  recognition  given  welfare  departments  through 
provision  of  better  office  space,  but  also  through  the 
appointment  of  public  welfare  superintendents  to 
important  positions  in  State  activities.  Mrs  Walter 
B.  Cole,  Moore  County  Welfare  Superintendent,  was 
appointed  during  the  year  as  the  representative  of 
Superintendents  of  Public  Welfare  on  the  North 
Carolina  Education  Commission.  In  connection  with 
this  recognition,  she  has  been  active  in  her  own 
county  in  promoting  better  school  attendance  to  the 
extent  that  teacher  enrollment  in  that  county  was 
increased  by  eight  last  year. 


“W-Day”  in  Mecklenburg  County:  Wednesday, 
November  10th,  was  “W-Day”  in  Mecklenburg 
County,  the  “W”  standing  for  Welfare  and  the 
“Day”  standing  for  a concentrated  drive  on  the  part 
of  the  Charlotte  News  and  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  to  collect  used  clothing.  The  welfare  de- 
partment made  its  entire  staff  available  to  collect 
clothing.  At  the  end  of  the  day  a conservative  value 
placed  on  the  clothing  collected  was  $5,000.  Almost 
every  garment  was  clean  and  in  good  condition. 
There  was  clothing  for  all  ages  and  all  sizes  except 
little  boys,  who  are  apparently  rougher  on  clothing 
than  anyone  else.  This  clothing  campaign  clearly 
illustrates  how  much  good  newspaper  support  can 
mean  to  a welfare  department,  and  how  readily  the 
public  will  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  welfare  de- 
partment when  those  needs  are  made  known. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK  DIRECTORY 

The  July  issue  of  the  Conference  Bulletin  carried 
a listing  of  persons  with  membership  in  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work.  The  following  names  of 
State  and  county  personnel  were  included: 

Burgess,  James  E.,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Welfare,  Randolph  County; 

Cline,  A.  W.,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Welfare,  Forsyth  County; 

Hanrahan,  George  B.,  Superintendent 
of  Public  Welfare,  Lenoir  County; 

Kirk,  Josephine  S.,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Welfare,  Wake  County; 

Kuralt,  Wallace  H.,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Welfare,  Mecklenburg  County; 

Lawrence,  George  H.,  Superintendent 
of  Public  Welfare,  Buncombe  County; 

Peebles,  Rebecca,  Case  Work  Super- 
visor, Durham  County; 

Stanley,  W.  E.,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Welfare,  Durham,  County; 

Winston,  Ellen,  Commissioner,  State 
Board  of  Public  Welfare. 

It  is  significant  that  the  North  Carolina  State 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  has  maintained  continuous 
membership  in  the  Conference  for  32  years. 
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THE  JAILERS  GO  TO  SCHOOL  1 

On  the  morning  of  October  27th,  twenty-five 
county  and  city  jailers  met  at  Chapel  Hill  to  register 
for  a course  of  training  new  to  North  Carolina — a 
course  in  Jail  Management, 

Three  days  later  they  were  awarded  certificates 
for  satisfactorily  completing  the  course,  thus  be- 
coming the  first  jailers  to  join  the  other  groups  of 
city,  county,  and  state  officials  who  have  been  attend- 
ing training  schools  at  the  Institute  of  Government 
since  1932 — a growing  roster  of  thousands  of  alumni 
of  what  has  become  a great  university  of  public 
officials. 

The  need  for  such  training  was  first  recognized  at 
meetings  of  a committee  created  pursuant  to  Chapter 
915  of  the  Session  Laws  of  1947 : “The  State  Board 
of  Public  Welfare  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  consult  regularly  ivith  an  advisory  committee  of 
sheriffs  and  police  officers  regarding  the  personal 
safety,  welfare,  and  care  of  inmates  incarcerated,  in 
county  and  municipal  fails  and  city  lock-ups  . . . 

Pursuant  to  this  mandate,  members  of  the  State 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  met  twice  during  1948  with 
representatives  of  the  Police  Executives’  Association, 
Sheriffs’  Association,  State  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
State  Board  of  Health,  State  Insurance  Department, 
and  Institute  of  Government,  to  discuss  conditions 
existing  in  the  jails  of  North  C"  olina.  This  com- 
mittee studied,  approved,  and  recommended  to  the 
jailers  of  North  Carolina  a model  set  of  desirable 
jail  standards  and  regulations — and  these  recom- 
mendations served  as  the  basis  for  much  of  the  class- 
room study  and  discussion  at  the  Jail  Management 
school. 

The  course  was  organized  and  conducted  by  the 
Institute  of  Government  and  the  State  Board  of 
Public  Welfare. 

l.  Reprinted  by  permission  from  Popular  Government, 
December  1948,  p.  12. 


FOR  YOUR  PROFESSIONAL  READING 

The  following  magazines  are  recommended : Child 
Welfare,  The  Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  Inc., 
130  East  22nd  Street,  New  York-10,  New  York; 
Journal  of  Social  Casework,  Family  Service  As- 
sociation of  America,  122  East  22nd  Street,  New 
York-10,  New  York;  The  Child,  Children’s  Bureau, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  ROY  M.  BROWN 

(Continued  From  Page  Two) 

faction  which  nothing  can  take  away,  and  to  which 
perhaps  little  can  be  added. 

In  some  ways  these  words  and  this  tribute  must 
surely  strike  a discordant  note  because  it  is  not 
possible  for  us  to  sense  and  portray  the  spirit  of  his 
own  ideals  and  work.  We  know  that  from  his  youth 
up  there  have  been  his  deep  spiritual  aspirations, 
his  insight  into  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  a rich  span 
of  years  which  so  far  transcend  our  formal  de- 
scription as  to  make  them  almost  commonplace;  a 
dozen  times,  a hundred  times,  a thousand  times,  per- 
haps, the  measure  of  value  and  morale  would  be 
found  in  the  calm  and  outward  poise  of  a great 
personality  struggling  within  with  such  fire  and 
temper  and  tension  as  to  seem  to  defy  control.  Our 
tribute  to  Roy  Brown  is  for  all  of  this,  but  especially 
to  a man’s  great  spirit  who  has  gained  much  of  the 
world  and  contributed  more  to  it  without  even  in  the 
least,  losing  his  own  soul. 

And  now  in  the  next  decade  we  look  forward  to 
his  written  story  of  Public  Welfare  of  North  Caro- 
lina as  the  extension  of  his  work  in  an  ever  widening 
circle.  To  join  him  in  this  is  indeed  a privilege  and  a 
promising  task  of  today  and  tomorrow.  Our  tribute 
to  him  now  is  extended  to  our  congratulations  for 
his  choosing  the  next  steps,  in  which,  oblivious  of 
time  and  position,  he  can  walk  the  paths  of  peace. 


FOR  YOUR  CALENDAR 


The  following  information  merits  consider- 
ation in  scheduling  activities  for  the  coming 
year. 


Dates 

Place 

Meeting 

February 

10-12 

Montgomery, 

Alabama 

Child  Welfare  League 
Regional  Meeting 

April 

24-26 

Durham, 

North  Carolina 

State  Conference  for 

Social  Service 

June 

18-18 

Cleveland, 

Ohio 

National  Conference  of 

Social  Work 

December 

1-8 

Hotel  Statler, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

American  Public  Wel- 
fare Association  Coun- 
cils and  Round  Tables 

X)iViSiO  .versity  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY 

Indiana  u higan  Stre|jlv ision  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE 
122  £ast  Indiana  122  EAST  MICHIGAN  ST. 

Indianapolis  _ Indianapolis  4,  Indiana. 
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1949  lieiieral  itmmlily  Advances  Pablk 
Welfare  anil  Related  Programs 


A large  volume  of  social  legislation  was  enacted  by 
the  1949  General  Assembly.  The  various  measures 
affecting  the  public  welfare  program,  together  with 
many  measures  affecting  cooperating  State  agencies, 
represent  real  progress  in  providing  more  effective 
services  for  the  citizens  of  the  State.  Those  measures 
which  are  of  particular  interest  in  connection  with 
the  public  welfare  program,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, are  summarized  in  this  issue  of  Public  Wel- 
fare Neius  with  the  various  bills  cited  in  full. 

GENERAL  ASSISTANCE 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  in  1949  accepted 
responsibility  for  needy  persons  of  all  ages.  This 
represents  an  important 
advance  in  terms  of  the 
State  public  welfare  pro- 
gram. There  has  been 
growing  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  persons  under  65 
years  of  age  may  be  just 
as  much  in  need,  and  just 
as  much  the  responsibility 
of  the  State,  as  older  citi- 
zens. At  the  same  time 
the  impossibility  of  making 
a child  self-supporting  as 
of  a given  birthday  has 
become  recognized. 

The  1949  General  Assembly  enacted  legislation 
which  gives  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  au- 
thority to  administer  State  and  Federal  funds  ap- 
propriated for  general  assistance.  The  statute  is 
flexible,  leaving  as  much  responsibility  as  possible  to 
county  departments  of  public  welfare  and  county 
welfare  boards.  It  is  also  permissive  in  character, 
subject  to  any  Federal  program  which  would  require 
a State-wide  program  as  a prerequisite  to  partici- 
pation in  Federal  funds. 

Along  with  the  necessary  statutory  provisions,  the 
legislature  made  an  appropriation  of  $350,000  annu- 
ally for  general  assistance  contingent  upon  the 
.availability  of  Federal  matching  funds.  The  full 


appropriation  requested  was  granted  under  these 
terms.  Counties  are  already  appropriating,  and 
spending,  more  than  $600,000  annually  for  general 
assistance. 

ADOPTION 

After  four  years  of  intensive  study,  a compre- 
hensive adoption  law  was  enacted.  This  adoption 
measure  clarified  the  old  law  and  provides  for  great- 
er flexibility  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  a- 
doption  legislation.  At  the  same  time  it  makes  possi- 
ble a speeding  up  of  the  adoption  process  under 
certain  specified  circumstances.  It  is  believed  that 
the  net  result  will  be  to  improve  the  entire  adoption 
process. 

The  adoption  law  as  e- 
nacted  represents  the  con- 
tributions of  attorneys, 
clerks  of  court,  social 
agencies,  and  many  other 
groups  interested  in  an  up- 
to-date,  sound  adoption 
law. 

LIEN  LAW 

It  is  not  often  that  fail- 
ure to  enact  a measure  can 
be  regarded  on  the  whole 
as  progress.  Such  was  the 
case,  however,  with  regard 
to  the  proposed  lien  law 
for  recipients  of  aid  to  the  aged.  Although  a bill  had 
been  carefully  drawn  which  would  make  it  possible  to 
take  a lien  on  the  property  of  persons  found  eligible 
for  aid  to  the  aged,  careful  study  indicated  that  the 
arguments  against  such  a measure  were  at  least  as 
strong  as  those  in  its  favor.  Such  opposition  to  this 
restrictive  type  of  legislation  developed  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  that  the  bill  was  allowed  to  die  in  com- 
mittee. As  a result  of  the  discussion  centering  a- 
round  the  proposed  lien  law,  however,  various  pro- 
posals for  improving  the  administration  of  public 
assistance  were  suggested  and  will  be  put  into 
effect. 

(Continued  On  Page  Two) 


ADVISORY  BUDGET  GROUP  RECOGNIZES 
STATE’S  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR 
UNFORTUNATE 

“An  enlightened  State  cannot  afford  to  do  less  than 
its  best  in  the  care  of  its  needy.  The  programs  recom- 
mended for  dependent  children  and  for  the  aged  express 
approval  of  the  work  in  these  fields  and  the  attitude  of  a 
progressive  State  toward  those  in  need.”  The  Budget 
Report,  The  Budget  for  the  Biennium  1949-51,  p.  xxxix. 
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DOMESTIC  RELATIONS  COMMISSION 

Because  of  recognition  of  the  contribution  made 
by  the  Commission  to  Study  the  Statutes  Relating  to 
Domestic  Relations  in  preparing  needed  social  legis- 
lation for  consideration  at  both  the  1947  and  1949 
legislatures,  the  Commission  was  continued  for  a- 
nother  two-year  period.  For  presentation  to  the 
1949  General  Assembly,  the  Commission  carried  the 
responsibility  for  revision  of  the  adoption  statute. 
It  also  worked  closely  with  the  State  Board  of  Health 
and  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  needed  changes  in  the  birth  regis- 
tration statutes.  Through  the  revisions  of  the  birth 
registration  statutes,  a birth  card  will  now  be  issued 
for  all  children.  This  change  gives  particular  pro- 
tection to  adopted  children  and  to  children  born  out 
of  wedlock. 

Other  measures  which  were  endorsed  by  the  Com- 
mission and  which  were  enacted  in  full  or  in  part  as 
recommended  by  the  Commission  included  revisions 
of  the  statutes  relating  to  abandonment  and  non- 
support, some  clarification  of  the  divorce  statutes  in 
the  direction  of  improved  administration,  a change 
in  the  statute  relating  to  separating  a child  under  six 
months  of  age  from  its  mother  so  that  the  procedure 
is  the  same  for  the  child  born  in  wedlock  as  for  the 
child  born  out  of  wedlock,  provision  for  children 
with  special  handicaps  who  require  out  of  state 
schooling  because  suitable  facilities  are  not  available 
within  the  State,  provision  for  bringing  all  children 
under  16  years  of  age  who  violate  the  motor  vehicle 
laws  into  the  juvenile  court  rather  than  the  Superior 
Court,  and  greater  protection  for  children  for  whom 
appeals  are  taken  from  the  juvenile  court  to  a higher 
court. 

The  Commission  to  Study  the  Statutes  Relating  to 
Domestic  Relations  was  unable  to  complete  all  of 


the  measures  which  it  considered  during  the  last 
biennium  and  will  continue  to  review  protective 
legislation,  with  especial  reference  to  children  and 
the  family,  during  the  coming  biennium  as  a basis 
for  recommendation  to  the  Governor  and  the  1951 
General  Assembly. 

MEDICAL  CARE 

A number  of  bills  in  connection  with  medical  care 
and  hospitalization  were  again  enacted  by  the  gener- 
al assembly.  Special  attention  was  given  in  a State 
Board  of  Health  measure  to  premature  births  so  that 
such  births  may  have  the  benefit  of  all  possible  care. 

Cancer  reporting  was  made  mandatory  in  an  effort 
to  move  ahead  on  this  important  health  front. 

The  Medical  Care  Commission  requested  and  re- 
ceived authority  to  license  all  general  hospitals.  The 
hospital  licensing  law  enacted  in  1947  provided  only 
for  the  mandatory  licensing  of  hospitals  receiving 
Federal  funds.  The  program  to  license  all  general 
hospitals  should  represent  another  forward  step  in 
hospital  care.  Attention  was  given  in  the  statute 
enacted  to  the  clarification  of  the  responsibility  of 
the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  and  of  the  Medical 
Care  Commission  respectively. 

STATE  PRISONERS 

Important  for  its  potentialities  was  the  passage  of 
a measure  providing  for  a Prison  Advisory  Council. 
The  Council  will  consist  of  five  appointed  members 
with  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Public  Welfare  as  ex-officio  members.  The  Council 
is  authorized  by  statute  to  advise  on  all  matters 
affecting  prison  administration  and  the  rehabili- 
tation of  prisoners. 

Carrying  forward  an  interest  which  led  to  special 
provision  for  youthful  offenders  by  the  1947  General 
Assembly,  provision  was  made  for  a special  camp 
for  young  offenders  on  the  Camp  Butner  property. 
Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  a rehabilitation 
program. 

OTHER  LEGISLATION 

A number  of  other  items  enacted  affecting  the 
public  welfare  program  were  as  follows: 

Provision  for  special  facilities  for  inebriates  on 
the  Camp  Butner  property  are  to  be  established.  This 
will  make  it  possible  to  place  emphasis  upon  a more 
effective  program  for  alcoholic  patients. 

The  personnel  of  local  recreational  commissions 
was  clarified.  Such  commissions  include  a represen- 
tative from  the  county  welfare  program. 

A new  Commission  to  study  the  problems  of  the 
aged  and  handicapped  was  established  with  responsi- 
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bility  for  reporting  to  the  1951  General  Assembly. 
Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  clarification  of 
the  responsibilities  of  the  State  and  of  the  counties. 

Several  measures  with  regard  to  Domestic  Re- 
lations Courts  were  enacted.  The  general  objective 
was  to  extend  permissive  authority  for  establish- 
ment of  Domestic  Relations  Courts  to  counties  and 
cities  not  covered  under  the  old  statutes. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

The  1949  General  Assembly  was  particularly  im- 
portant in  terms  of  the  emphasis  placed  upon  more 
adequate  appropriations  for  the  public  welfare  pro- 
gram. The  State  appropriation  for  administration, 
exclusive  of  Federal  funds  for  this  purpose,  was 
increased  from  $173,350  for  1948-49  to  $218,218  for 
1949-50  and  $218,268  for  1950-51. 

The  State  Boarding  Home  Fund  was  increased 
from  $17,000  annually  to  $25,000  annually,  the  full 
amount  requested.  After  the  close  of  the  General 
Assembly,  however,  because  of  the  sharp  increase  in 
requests  for  State  Boarding  Home  Funds,  $6,000  was 
appropriated  for  the  last  quarter  of  1948-49  from 
the  contingency  and  emergency  fund.  Consequently 
the  actual  increase  in  available  funds  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  new  fiscal  year  over  1948-49  will  be 
from  $23,000  to  $25,000. 

As  pointed  out  above  annually,  the  full 

amount  requested,  was  appropriated  for  general  as- 
sistance contingent  upon  Federal  matching.  This  is 
the  first  time  that  a State  appropriation  has  been 
ear-marked  for  help  for  needy  persons  between  16 
and  65  years  of  age. 

Aid  to  county  administration  was  increased  from 
the  present  State  appropriation  of  $180,000  annually 
to  $300,000  for  each  year  of  the  new  biennium.  This 
request  was  also  granted  in  full. 

The  appropriation  for  aid  to  the  aged  for  1948-49 
has  been  $2,018,125.  This  amount  represented  the 
appropriation  of  $1,850,000  made  by  the  1947  Gener- 
al Assembly  plus  an  increase  of  $168,125  granted 
during  the  year  from  the  contingency  and  emergency 
fund.  The  amount  authorized  for  each  year  of  the 
1949-51  biennium  for  OAA  from  State  funds  is 
$2,624,000. 

For  aid  to  dependent  children  the  State  appropri- 
ation has  been  increased  from  the  basic  $690,000 
appropriation  plus  $280,690  from  the  contingency 
and  emergency  fund  or  a total  of  $970,690  for  the 
current  year  to  $1,467,500  for  each  year  of  the  new 
biennium. 

All  appropriations  for  assistance  and  local  ad- 


ministration should  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the 
matching  provisions  in  effect  within  this  State.  Be- 
cause of  the  appropriations  by  county  commission- 
ers, together  with  the  Federal  matching  provisions, 
the  amounts  cited  must  be  interpreted  only  in  terms 
of  the  increase  in  State  participation  in  the  various 
programs. 

The  allotment  of  $350,000  annually  to  the  Medical 
Care  Commission  to  provide  $1.00  per  day  for  hospi- 
talization of  indigent  patients  was  continued  for  the 
next  biennium.  Certification  is  the  responsibility 
of  county  departments  of  public  welfare. 

The  General  Assembly  increased  mileage  for 
personally  owned  automobiles  to  7<f  per  mile,  ef- 
fective as  of  July  1,  1949.  Allowance  for  actual  sub- 
sistence costs  for  persons  traveling  on  State  business 
has  been  increased  to  a maximum  of  $7.00  per  day 
within  the  State  and  $10.00  per  day  out  of  the  State 
for  the  next  biennium. 


1949  STATUTORY  CHANGES 

In  this  issue  Public  Welfare  News  presents  a summary 
of  legislation  enacted  at  the  1949  session  of  the  North 
Carolina  General  Assembly  as  related  to  the  general 
welfare  program.  The  text  of  numerous  bills  are 
printed  for  the  convenience  of  county  staff  members 
who  need  them  for  immediate  reference.  These  bills 
are  arranged  in  numerical  order  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing list: 


Senate  Bills 

SB  22  General  Assistance  (Chapter  1038,  Session 
Laws,  1949) 

96  Procedure  for  notification  of  premature  births 
(Ch.  490) 

111  Change  from  birth  certificate  to  birth  regis- 
tration card  (Ch.  160) 

112  Uniformity  in  birth  and  death  certificates  (Ch.. 
161) 

134  Jurisdiction  of  juvenile  courts  over  juvenile 
violators  of  motor  vehicle  laws  (Ch.  163) 

135  Protection  of  children  while  appeals  from  juve- 
nile court  are  pending  (Ch.  976) 

136  Procedure  in  separating  child  under  six  months 
old  from  mother  (Ch.  491) 

146  Burial  of  Confederate  Pensioners,  dying  in 
State  and  local  institutions  (Ch.  1018) 

189  Out-of-state  facilities  for  certain  blind  and 
deaf  students  (Ch.  507) 

208  Confinement  and  hearings  for  inebriates  (Ch. 
980) 

295  Costs  and  expenses  of  persons  admitted  to 
School  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf  at  Raleigh  (Ch. 
1070) 

SR  296  Resolution  to  continue  the  Commission  to  study 
laws  relating  to  domestic  relations  (Resolution 
No.  39) 

SB  337  (Committee  Substitute)  Amendments  to  Hospi- 
tal Licensing  Act  (Ch.  920) 
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House  Bills 

HB  76  Facilities  at  Camp  Butner  for  youthful  and 
first-term  prisoners  (Ch.  297) 

81  (Committee  Substitute)  Revision  of  statutes 
relating  to  abandonment  (Ch.  810) 

203  (Committee  Substitute)  Adoption  statute  (Ch. 
300) 

236  Forwarding  copies  of  birth  and  death  certifi- 
cates of  nonresidents  to  registers  of  deeds  (Ch. 
133) 

355  Jurisdiction  to  determine  custody  of  children 
(Ch.  1010) 

359  Amendment  to  “Recreation  Enabling  Law” 
(Ch.  1204) 

426  Establishment  of  Prison  Advisory  Council 
(Ch.  359) 

462  Establishment  of  domestic  relations  courts 
(Ch.  420) 

623  Additional  facilities  for  care  and  treatment  of 
alcoholics  (Ch.  1206) 

835  Establishment  of  a Commission  to  study  prob- 
lems relating  to  core  of  the  aged  and  the 
intellectually  or  physically  handicapped  (Ch. 
1211) 

947  Establishment,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
municipal  jails  or  guardhouses  (Ch.  938) 

973  Establishment  of  joint  domestic  relations 
courts  (Ch.  957) 

1087  Health  and  welfare  employees  retirement  (Ch. 
1013) 

(S.  B.  No.  22) 

Chapter  1038 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  CHAPTER  108,  ARTICLE  3 OF  THE 
GENERAL  STATUTES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  TO 
PROVIDE  FOR  GENERAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  NEEDY 
PERSONS. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Section  108-15  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  deleting  the  word  “and”  in  line 
4 thereof  and  by  adding  after  the  word  “children,”  in  line  4 
thereof:  “and  (c)  general  assistance  to  other  needy  persons.” 

Section  2.  Article  3 of  Chapter  108,  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina,  is  hereby  further  amended  by  adding  to  said 
Article  another  part  which  shall  be  designated  as  “Part  3. 
General  Assistance”  and  which  shall  precede  the  “General 
Provisions”  of  said  Article  and  which  shall  read  as  follows: 

“Part  3.  General  Assistance 

“108-73.1  Establishment  of  relief.  The  care  and  relief  of 
all  persons  who  are  in  need  and  who  are  unable  to  provide  for 
themselves  is  a legitimate  obligation  of  government  which  can- 
not be  ignored  or  avoided  without  injustice  to  such  persons 
and  serious  detriment  to  the  purposes  of  organized  society. 
Such  care  and  relief  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a matter  of  State 
concern  and  necessary  to  promote  the  public  health  and  wel- 
fare. In  order  to  provide  such  care  and  relief  at  public 
expense,  to  the  extent  that  the  same  may  be  proper,  with  due 
regard  to  State  and  county  revenues  and  with  due  regard  for 
other  necessary  objects  of  public  expenditure,  a State-wide 
system  of  general  assistance  is  hereby  established,  to  operate 
with  due  regard  to  the  varying  living  conditions  and  the 
financial,  physical,  and  other  conditions  of  the  recipient  of 
such  assistance. 


“108-73.2  Acceptance  of  Federal  grants  in  aid.  The  State 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  is  hereby  authorized  to  accept  any 
grants  in  aid  for  general  assistance  which  may  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  State  by  the  Federal  government  and  the  provisions 
of  Part  3 of  this  Article  shall  be  liberally  construed  in  order 
that  the  State  and  its  needy  citizens  may  benefit  fully  from 
such  grants  in  aid. 

“108-73.3  General  Assistance  defined.  General  assistance 
as  herein  used  is  defined  to  be  assistance  granted  in  money  or 
in  kind  to  an  individual  for  the  purpose  of  providing  him  with 
the  necessities  of  life  including  food,  clothing,  shelter,  fuel, 
and  other  necessary  living  expenses  but  not  including,  directly 
or  indirectly,  any  hospital  or  other  institutional  care  or  treat- 
ment, Provided:  that  residence  in  a duly  licensed  boarding 
home  shall  not  constitute  institutional  care  or  treatment  with- 
in the  meaning  of  this  section. 

“108-73.4  Eligibility.  Assistance  may  be  granted  to  any 
person  who : 

(a) .  Is  unable  to  earn  a sufficient  income  and  is  without 
any  resources  to  provide  a subsistence  compatible  with  decency 
and  health;  and 

(b) .  Is  not  an  inmate  of  any  public  institution  at  the  time 
of  receiving  assistance. 

“Applications  for  general  assistance  shall  be  made  to  the 
county  superintendent  of  public  welfare  who  by  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  county  welfare  board  shall  determine  whether 
aid  is  to  be  granted  and  the  amount  thereof. 

“The  amount  of  assistance  which  any  eligible  person  may 
receive  shall  be  determined  with  due  regard  to  the  resources 
and  necessary  expenditures  of  the  individual  and  the  con- 
ditions existing  In  each  case,  and  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare.  In  so 
far  as  funds  will  permit,  such  assistance  shall  be  sufficient 
when  added  to  all  other  income  and  resources  to  provide  such 
person  with  a reasonable  subsistence  compatible  with  decency 
and  health,  but  the  principle  of  equitable  treatment  shall  be 
followed  in  each  county  as  provided  in  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare.  Assistance  may 
be  granted  to  any  person  or  for  any  purpose  coming  within 
the  provisions  of  this  Section  and  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  not  inconsistent  herewith, 
although  such  person  or  purpose  may  not  come  within  Federal 
requirements  governing  the  use  of  Federal  grants-in-aid  for 
general  assistance  purposes.  Applications  for  general  as- 
sistance shall  be  handled  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  said  board. 

“108-73.5  State  general  assistance  fund.  A fund  shall  be 
created  to  be  known  as  the  ‘State  General  Assistance  Fund.’ 
This  fund  shall  be  created  by  appropriations  made  by  the 
General  Assembly  and  such  grants  as  may  be  received  from 
the  Federal  government  for  this  purpose.  Such  fund  shall  be 
used  exclusively  for  assistance  to  needy  persons  found  to  be 
eligible  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Part  3 of  this 
Article  and  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State  Board  of 
Public  Welfare  not  inconsistent  therewith. 

“The  treasurer  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  is  hereby 
made  ex  officio  treasurer  of  the  State  General  Assistance 
Fund  herein  established,  including  therein  such  grants  in  aid 
for  general  assistance  as  may  be  received  from  the  Federal 
government  for  administration  and  distribution  in  this  State; 
and  the  said  treasurer  is  hereby  designated  as  the  proper 
officer  to  receive  grants  in  aid  from  the  Federal  government. 
The  treasurer  shall  keep  the  funds  in  a separate  account,  to 
be  known  as  the  ‘State  General  Assistance  Fund,’  and  shall  be 
responsible  therefor  on  his  official  bond;  and  the  said  funds 
shall  be  protected  by  proper  depository  security  as  other  State 
funds.  The  said  funds  shall  be  disbursed  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Article  on  warrants  drawn  on  the  county  treasurer  or 
other  designated  county  officials  where  there  is  no  county 
treasurer,  signed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare, 
countersigned  by  the  county  auditor,  for  both  payments  of 
grants  to  recipients  and  for  administrative  purposes:  Pro- 
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vided,  that  in  the  event  any  temporary  vacancy  should  exist 
in  the  office  of  county  welfare  superintendent,  the  signature 
of  the  chairman  of  the  county  welfare  board  together  with 
that  of  the  county  auditor  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  disburse- 
ment of  such  funds. 

“108-73.6  Allotment  and  transfer  of  Federal  and  State 
funds  to  the  counties.  Allotments  shall  be  made  annually  by 
the  State  Board  of  Allotments  and  Appeal,  created  by  Section 
108-33,  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  Sections  108-36  and  108- 
37:  Provided,  that  no  participating  county  shall  receive  from 
the  State  General  Assistance  Fund  during  any  fiscal  year  less 
than  ten  per  cent  (10%)  or  more  than  fifty  per  cent  (50%) 
of  the  total  expenditures  for  general  assistance  as  herein 
defined  until  such  time  as  Federal  grants  in  aid  for  general 
assistance  are  available  to  the  State. 

“When  Federal  funds  are  available  to  North  Carolina  for 
general  assistance,  the  State  Board  of  Allotments  and  Appeal 
shall  allot  annually  to  each  county  from  the  State  General 
Assistance  Fund  any  proportion  of  the  total  amount  to  be 
expended  for  such  purpose  that  the  amount  of  Federal  and 
State  funds  available  will  permit:  Provided  that  no  county 
shall  receive  from  such  Federal  and  State  funds  during  any 
fiscal  year  more  than  ninety  per  cent  (90%)  of  the  total  ex- 
penditures for  general  assistance. 

“It  is  the  purpose  of  the  General  Assembly  that  the  allot- 
ments herein  provided  for  shall  be  used  by  the  counties  entitled 
thereto  solely  as  supplementary  funds  to  increase  the  general 
assistance  being  provided,  and  no  allotment  shall  be  used, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  replace  county  appropriations  or  ex- 
penditures. 

“State  and  Federal  funds  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
counties  as  prescribed  in  Section  108-39  of  the  General 
Statutes  of  North  Carolina  and  all  provisions  of  that  Section 
shall  apply  to  general  assistance  funds,  except  that  all  funds 
so  transferred  shall  be  deposited  in  the  county  general  as- 
sistance fund. 

“108-73.7  Assistance  not  assignable.  The  assistance  grant- 
ed under  this  Article  shall  not  be  transferable  or  assignable  at 
law  or  in  equity;  and  none  of  the  money  paid  or  payable  under 
this  Article  shall  be  subject  to  execution,  levy,  attachment, 
garnishment,  or  other  legal  processes,  or  to  the  operation  of 
any  bankruptcy  or  insolvency  law. 

“108-73.8  Accounts  and  reports  from  county  officers.  The 

boards  of  county  commissioners  shall  cause  proper  accounts 
to  be  kept  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  under  this  Article, 
and  shall  make  a quarterly  report  to  the  State  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  in  detail,  showing  such  receipts  and  the  persons 
to  whom  disbursements  have  been  made,  and  the  amount 
thereof.  Such  reports  may  be  required  by  the  State  Board  of 
Public  Welfare  as  often  as  may  be  deemed  necessary.  The 
accounts  shall  at  all  times  be  open  to  inspection  by  the  State 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  and  its  authorized  auditors,  super- 
visors and  deputies. 

“108-73.9  Further  powers  and  duties  of  State  Board.  The 
provisions  of  Section  108-28  shall  apply  to  Part  3 of  this 
Article.  The  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  make  such  reports  as  may  be  required  by  the 
Federal  government  under  the  Social  Security  Act;  to  keep 
the  funds  received  from  the  Federal  government  in  such 
manner  and  in  such  account,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  dis- 
bursed as  may  be  required  by  such  Federal  administrative 
authority,  notwithstanding  any  provisions  hereof;  and  the 
provisions  of  this  Article  with  respect  to  the  handling  and 
disbursement  of  Federal  funds,  where  contrary  to  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  Federal  authority,  shall  be  deemed  directo- 
ry only,  so  that  such  rules  and  regulations  shall  prevail;  but 
otherwise  they  shall  be  mandatory. 

“108-73.10  Participation  permissive;  effect  of  Federal 
grants.  The  general  assistance  program  herein  established 
shall  be  administered  as  provided  for  in  the  rules  and  reg- 
ulations of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  except  that  no 


county  shall  be  granted  any  allotment  from  the  State  General 
Assistance  Fund  nor  shall  be  subject  to  provisions  of  Part  3 
of  this  Article  unless  its  consent  be  given  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State  Board  of 
Public  Welfare,  Provided:  that  in  the  event  Federal  general 
assistance  grants  shall  be  made  available  to  the  State  upon 
condition  that  each  county  thereof  participate  in  the  general 
assistance  program,  then  and  in  that  event  all  of  the  provisions 
of  Part  3 of  this  Article  shall  apply  to  and  become  mandatory 
upon  every  county.” 

Effective  July  1,  1949. 

(S.  B.  No.  96) 

Chapter  490 

AN  ACT  PROVIDING  FOR  THE  CARE  OF  INFANTS 

PREMATURELY  BORN  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NORTH 

CAROLINA. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Amend  Chapter  130  of  the  General  Statutes 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  said  Chapter  a new  article  to  be  desig- 
nated as  Article  29,  and  which  Article  shall  read  as  follows: 

“Art.  29.  Infants  Prematurely  Born. 

“Section  130-292.  Notification  of  premature  births  to  be 
given.  If  an  infant  is  born  prematurely  in  a place  other  than 
a hospital  equipped  to  care  for  prematurely  born  infants,  and 
weighs  five  pounds  and  eight  ounces  (2500  grams)  or  less  at 
birth,  the  physician  or  midwife  having  charge  of  the  birth  of 
such  infant  shall  forthwith  give  notification  thereof  to  the 
local  health  department  for  the  county  in  which  such  infant 
was  born.  In  case  there  is  no  local  health  department  operat- 
ing or  functioning  for  the  county  in  which  such  infant  was 
born,  then  such  notification  shall  be  given  to  the  county 
physician  of  the  county  in  which  such  infant  was  born.  The 
notification  shall  state  the  name  of  the  mother  of  such  infant 
and  the  street  address,  or  other  address,  where  the  infant  is 
at  the  time  of  such  notification.  Such  notification  shall  be 
given  as  soon  as  practicable  after  birth  occurs  and  by  tele- 
phone if  possible,  and  if  not  then,  a written  report  shall  be 
filed  within  twenty-four  hours  after  such  birth  with  the  local 
health  department  or  the  county  physician  of  the  county  in 
which  such  infant  was  born  in  case  there  is  no  functioning 
health  department.  In  the  case  of  such  an  infant  prematurely 
born  in  a hospital  equipped  to  care  for  prematurely  born  in- 
fants, the  superintendent,  or  other  person  in  charge  of  such 
hospital,  shall  forthwith  file  with  the  local  health  department 
or  the  county  physician  of  the  county  if  there  is  no  local 
health  department  for  the  county,  such  notification  of  the 
birth  of  such  infant  within  twenty-four  hours.  After  notifica- 
tion of  proper  agency  or  county  physician,  such  agency  or 
county  physician  shall  take  such  steps  as  are  necessary  to 
provide  proper  care  for  said  infant  in  accordance  with  best 
medical  practice  and  to  utilize,  when  possible,  such  State 
agencies  as  are  available,  including  the  North  Carolina  State 
Board  of  Health’s  program  for  premature  care.” 

Effective  March  22,  1949. 

(S.  B.  No.  Ill) 

Chapter  160 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  ARTICLE  9 OF  CHAPTER  130  OF 

THE  GENERAL  STATUTES  RELATING  TO  THE 

LAWS  OF  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Section  130-102  of  the  General  Statutes  is  here- 
by amended  by  adding  after  the  first  sentence  in  said  section 
and  before  the  second  sentence  in  said  section  the  following: 

“Such  certified  copy  of  the  birth  record  shall  be  issued  in 
the  form  of  a birth  registration  card  which  shall  include  only 
the  full  name,  birth  date,  state  of  birth,  race,  sex,  date  of 
filing,  and  birth  certificate  number;  Provided,  that  a full  and 
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complete  copy  of  the  birth  certificate  shall  be  supplied  upon 
request  to  the  registrant,  if  of  legal  age;  or  to  the  parent  or 
parents;  or  to  public  welfare  or  public  health  agencies;  or  to 
duly  licensed  private  welfare  agencies  upon  the  approval  of 
the  State  Registrar;  or  to  any  other  person,  for  good  cause 
shown,  upon  the  order  of  a Judge  of  the  Superior  Court.  Such 
birth  registration  card,  properly  certified  by  the  State  Regis- 
trar or  his  duly  authorized  agent,  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence 
of  the  facts  stated  therein.” 

Sec.  2.  Article  9 of  Chapter  130  of  the  General  Statutes 
is  hereby  further  amended  by  adding  another  section  to  read 
as  follows: 

“Section  130-93.1.  Certificate  of  identification  for  child  of 
foreign  birth.  In  the  event  that  a new  birth  certificate  can- 
not be  obtained  for  an  adopted  child  born  in  a foreign  country 
and  having  legal  settlement  in  this  State,  the  information 
pertaining  to  the  birth  as  provided  for  in  Section  130-102  may 
be  filed  for  such  child  with  the  State  Registrar,  provided  that 
the  country  of  birth  shall  be  specified  in  lieu  of  the  state  of 
birth.” 

Sec.  3.  Section  130-94  of  the  General  Statutes  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  the  following  at  the  end  of  the  Section : 

“No  persons  other  than  those  authorized  by  the  State  Regis- 
trar shall  have  access  to  the  original  birth  and  death  records.” 

Effective  February  28,  1949. 

(S.  B.  No.  112) 

Chapter  161 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  CERTAIN  SECTIONS  OF  THE 

GENERAL  STATUTES  RELATIVE  TO  THE  BIRTH 

AND  DEATH  CERTIFICATES  MAINTAINED  BY  THE 

BUREAU  OF  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Whereas,  it  is  essential  that  vital  statistics  of  the  various 
states  of  the  nation  be  comparable;  and 

Whereas,  for  such  statistics  to  be  comparable,  it  is  necessary 
that  each  state  use  similar  birth  and  death  certificates;  and 

Whereas,  the  National  Office  of  Vital  Statistics  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,  in  consultation  with  the 
states,  periodically  prepares  revisions  of  a standard  form  for 
these  certificates  recommended  for  use  by  the  states;  and 

Whereas,  many  other  states  now  use  the  standard  certifi- 
cates : 

Now,  therefore, 

The  General  Assembly  of  Noj'th  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Amend  Section  130-79  of  the  General  Statutes 
by  rewriting  said  Section  so  that  the  same  shall  hereafter 
read  as  follows : 

“Section  130-79.  Contents  of  death  certificate.  The  cer- 
tificate of  death  shall  contain,  as  a minimum,  those  items 
prescribed  and  specified  on  the  standard  certificate  of  death 
as  prepared  by  the  national  agency  in  charge  of  vital  statistics 
and  as  the  same  may  be  changed  or  amended  by  the  North 
Carolina  State  Registrar  of  Vital  Statistics. 

“The  personal  and  statistical  particulars  shall  be  authenti- 
cated by  the  signature  of  the  informant,  who  may  be  any 
competent  person  acquainted  with  the  facts. 

“The  statement  of  facts  relating  to  the  disposition  of  the 
body  shall  be  signed  by  the  undertaker  or  person  acting  as 
such. 

“The  medical  certificate  shall  be  made  and  signed  by  the 
physician,  if  any,  who  last  treated  the  deceased  for  the  disease 
or  injury  which  caused  death,  and  such  physician  shall  specify 
the  time  in  attendance,  the  time  he  last  saw  the  deceased 
alive,  and  the  hour  of  the  day  at  which  death  occurred,  and 
he  shall  further  state  the  cause  of  death.  Indefinite  and  un- 
satisfactory terms,  denoting  only  symptoms  of  disease  or 
conditions  resulting  from  disease,  will  not  be  held  sufficient 
for  the  issuance  of  a burial  or  removal  permit;  and  any  cer- 


tificate containing  any  such  indefinite  or  unsatisfactory  terms, 
as  defined  by  the  State  Registrar,  shall  be  returned  to  the 
physician  or  person  making  the  medical  certificate  for  cor- 
rection and  more  definite  statement.  In  deathes  in  hospitals, 
institutions,  or  of  nonresidents,  the  physician  shall  supply  the 
information  required  above,  if  he  is  able  to  do  so,  and  may 
state  where,  in  his  opinion,  the  disease  was  contracted.” 

Sec.  2.  Amend  Section  130-89  of  the  General  Statutes  by 
rewriting  said  Section  so  that  the  same  shall  hereafter  read 
as  follows: 

“Section  130-89.  Contents  of  birth  certificate.  The  certi- 
ficate of  birth  shall  contain,  as  a minmum,  those  items  pre- 
scribed and  specified  on  the  standard  certificate  of  birth  as 
prepared  by  the  national  agency  in  charge  of  vital  statistics 
and  as  the  same  may  be  amended  or  changed  by  the  North 
Carolina  State  Registrar  of  Vital  Statistics:  Provided,  that 
in  case  of  an  illegitimate  birth,  the  father’s  name  shall  not  be 
shown  on  the  certificate  without  his  written  consent  and, 
provided  further,  that  in  case  of  an  illegitimate  birth,  the  last 
name  of  the  child  shall  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  mother  or, 
if  requested  in  writing,  the  name  of  the  child  shall  be  the 
same  as  the  person  or  persons  caring  for  the  child  when  such 
request  is  made  by  both  the  mother  of  the  child  and  the  person 
or  persons  caring  for  the  child,  or,  if  the  mother  of  the  child 
is  deceased,  then  the  person  or  persons  caring  for  such  child 
may  make  such  a request  for  such  change.” 

Effective  February  28,  1949. 

(S.  B.  No.  134) 

Chapter  163 

AN  ACT  TO  REPEAL  G.S.  20-218.1  RELATING  TO  JURIS- 
DICTION OVER  VIOLATIONS  OF  MOTOR  VEHICLE 

LAWS  BY  PERSONS  OVER  FIFTEEN  YEARS  OF  AGE. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  G.  S.  20-218.1,  relating  to  jurisdiction  over 
violations  of  motor  vehicle  laws  by  persons  over  fifteen  years 
of  age,  is  hereby  repealed  in  its  entirety. 

Sec.  2.  All  jurisdiction  heretofore  vested  in  the  Superior 
Court  by  the  provisions  of  G.  S.  20-218.1  is  hereby  vested  in 
the  Juvenile  Courts  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

Effective  February  28,  1949. 

(S.  B.  No.  135) 

Chapter  976 

AN  ACT  TO  REWRITE  SECTION  110-40  OF  THE  GEN- 
ERAL STATUTES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  RELATING 

TO  APPEALS  FROM  ORDERS  AND  JUDGMENTS  OF 

THE  JUVENILE  COURT. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Section  110-40  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  rewritten  to  read  as  follows: 

“An  appeal  may  be  taken  from  any  judgment  or  order  of 
the  juvenile  court  to  the  Superior  Court  having  jurisdiction 
in  the  county  by  the  parent  or,  in  case  there  is  no  parent,  by 
the  guardian,  custodian  or  next  friend  of  any  child,  or  by  any 
adult  described  in  Sections  110-38  and  110-39  of  this  Article 
on  behalf  of  any  child  whose  case  has  been  heard  by  the  juve- 
nile court.  Written  notice  of  such  appeal  shall  be  filed  with 
the  juvenile  court  within  five  days  after  the  issuance  of  the 
judgment  or  order  of  such  court. 

“On  receipt  of  notice  of  such  appeal  the  judge  of  the  juve- 
nile court  shall,  within  five  days  thereafter,  prepare,  sign,  and 
file  with  the  record  of  the  case  a statement  of  the  case  on 
appeal,  together  with  his  decision,  and  notice  of  the  appeal, 
and  exhibit  such  statement  to  the  parties  or  their  attorneys 
upon  request.  If  either  party  excepts  or  objects  to  the  state- 
ment as  partial,  inadequate,  or  erroneous  he  must  put  his 
exceptions  or  objections  in  writing,  and  file  the  original  and 
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two  copies  thereof  with  the  judge  of  the  juvenile  court  within 
ten  days  of  the  filing  by  the  judge  of  a statement  of  case  on 
appeal.  The  judge  of  the  juvenile  court  shall  forthwith  trans- 
mit his  statement  of  the  case  on  appeal  and  any  exceptions  or 
objections  thereto  to  the  resident  judge  of  the  district  or  to 
the  judge  holding  the  courts  of  the  district. 

“The  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  shall  on  receiving  a state- 
ment or  record  of  appeal  from  the  juvenile  court  hear  and 
determine  the  questions  of  law  or  legal  inference  and  the 
Judge  shall  deliver  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the 
county  in  which  the  action  or  proceeding  is  pending  his  order 
or  judgment.  The  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  shall  im- 
mediately notify  the  judge  of  the  juvenile  court  of  the  order 
or  judgment. 

“Where  the  appeal  is  to  the  Superior  Court  upon  issues  of 
fact,  either  party  may  demand  that  the  same  be  tried  at  the 
first  term  of  said  court  after  the  appeal  is  docketed  in  said 
court,  and  said  trial  shall  have  precedence  over  all  other  cases 
except  the  cases  of  exceptions  to  homesteads  and  the  cases  of 
summary  ejectment:  Provided,  that  said  appeal  shall  have 
been  docketed  prior  to  the  convening  of  the  said  court:  Pro- 
vided further,  that  the  presiding  judge  may  take  up  for  trial 
in  advance  any  pending  case  in  which  the  rights  of  the  parties 
or  the  public  require  it.” 

Effective  April  15,  1949. 

(S.  B.  No.  136) 

Chapter  491 

AN  ACT  TO  REWRITE  GENERAL  STATUTES  14-320 

RELATING  TO  SEPARATING  A CHILD  UNDER  SIX 

MONTHS  OLD  FROM  ITS  MOTHER. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Section  14-320  of  the  General  Statutes  is  re- 
written to  read  as  follows: 

“14-320.  Separating  child  under  six  months  old  from 
mother.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  separate  or 
aid  in  separating  any  child  under  six  months  old  from  its 
mother  for  the  purpose  of  placing  such  child  in  a foster  home 
or  institution,  or  with  the  intent  to  remove  it  from  the  State 
for  such  purpose,  without  the  written  consent  of  either  the 
county  superintendent  of  public  welfare  of  the  county  in  which 
the  mother  resides,  or  of  the  county  in  which  the  child  was 
born,  or  of  a private  child-placing  agency  duly  licensed  by  the 
State  Board  of  Public  Welfare;  but  the  written  consent  of 
any  of  the  officials  in  this  section  shall  not  be  necessary  for 
a child  when  the  mother  places  the  child  with  relatives  or  in 
a boarding  home  or  institution  inspected  and  licensed  by  the 
State  Board  of  Public  Welfare.  Such  consent  when  required 
shall  be  filed  in  the  records  of  the  official  or  agency  giving 
consent.  Any  person  or  agency  violating  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  not  exceeding  five 
hundred  dollars  ($500.00)  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court.” 

Effective  March  22,  1949. 

(S.  B.  No.  146) 

Chapter  1018 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  G.  S.  112-34  PROVIDING  FOR 

BURIAL  OF  CONFEDERATE  PENSIONERS  DYING 

IN  STATE  AND  LOCAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  G.  S.  112-34  is  hereby  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  of  said  Section  and  inserting  a 
colon  in  lieu  thereof,  and  by  adding  thereto  the  following: 

“ Provided  further,  that  this  Section  shall  apply  to  persons 
who  otherwise  would  be  entitled  to  be  pensioners  but  who  are 
not  on  pension  roll  at  time  of  death  because  of  being  admitted 
to  county  home,  county  institution  or  State  institution.” 

Effective  April  18,  1949. 


(S.  B.  No.  189) 

Chapter  507 

AN  ACT  TO  MAKE  AVAILABLE  OUT-OF-STATE  FA- 
CILITIES FOR  CERTAIN  STUDENTS  OF  THE  STATE 
SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND  AND  THE  DEAF  IN 
RALEIGH. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  G.  S.  116-109,  as  amended,  is  hereby  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  said  Section  another  proviso 
reading  as  follows: 

“ Provided  further,  that  the  board  of  directors  is  authorized 
to  make  expenditures  out  of  any  scholarship  funds  or  other 
funds  already  available  or  appropriated,  sums  of  money  for 
the  use  of  out-of-State  facilities  for  any  student  who,  because 
of  peculiar  conditions  of  race  or  disability,  cannot  be  properly 
educated  at  the  school  in  Raleigh.” 

Effective  March  23,  1949. 

(S.  B.  No.  208) 

Chapter  980 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  CHAPTER  35  OF  THE  GENERAL 
STATUTES,  RELATING  TO  CONFINEMENT  AND 
HEARINGS  FOR  INEBRIATES. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  G.  S.  35-31  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  the 
following  two  paragraphs  at  the  end  of  said  Section: 

“If  the  petition  or  supplemental  affidavit,  filed  pursuant  to 
this  Section,  states  that  the  alleged  inebriate’s  condition  is 
such  as  to  endanger  either  himself  or  others,  or  if  the  sheriff 
or  other  person  serving  the  warrant,  or  the  clerk  who  issued 
the  warrant,  believes  that  the  alleged  inebriate’s  condition  is 
such  as  to  endanger  either  himself  or  others,  the  clerk  may 
order  that  such  inebriate  be  confined  in  the  county  jail,  or  in 
a place  specifically  designed  for  the  care  and  confinement  of 
such  persons  until  he  is  judicially  declared  to  be  or  not  to  be 
an  inebriate  and,  if  found  to  be  an  inebriate,  until  he  (or 
she)  is  accepted  as  a patient  in  the  proper  State  institution 
or  until  he  is  otherwise  discharged  according  to  law. 

“The  hearing  before  the  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  shall 
be  held  at  the  courthouse  at  such  time  and  upon  such  notice 
to  the  alleged  inebriate,  as  the  clerk  may  determine.” 
Effective  July  1,  1949. 

( S.  B.  No.  295) 

Chapter  1070 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  SECTION  143-117  OF  THE  GENER- 
AL STATUTES  RELATING  TO  THE  COSTS  AND  EX- 
PENSES OF  PERSONS  ADMITTED  TO  THE  SCHOOL 
FOR  THE  BLIND  AND  DEAF  AT  RALEIGH. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  G.  S.  143-117  is  hereby  amended  by  striking 
out  in  line  11  of  said  Section  the  following  words:  “the  School 
for  the  Blind  and  Deaf  at  Raleigh.” 

Effective  April  20,  1949. 

(S.  R.  No.  296) 

Resolution  39 

A JOINT  RESOLUTION  TO  CONTINUE  THE  COM- 
MISSION AUTHORIZED  BY  THE  GENERAL  AS- 
SEMBLY OF  1945  AND  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 
OF  1947  TO  STUDY  THE  LAWS  OF  THE  STATE  RE- 
LATING TO  DOMESTIC  RELATIONS  FOR  FURTHER 
STUDY  OF  SUCH  LAWS  AND  FOR  STUDY  OF  ANY 
OTHER  LAWS  PERTAINING  TO  THE  WELFARE  OF 
CHILDREN  WITH  SPECIAL  EMPHASIS  UPON  LAWS 
RELATING  TO  GUARDIANSHIP. 

Whereas,  by  joint  resolution  the  General  Assembly  of  One 
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Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and  Forty-five  created  a special  com- 
mission to  study  the  laws  of  North  Carolina  relating  to  the 
field  of  domestic  relations  and  assigning  for  special  attention 
such  laws  as  related  to  the  adoption  of  minor  children,  bastar- 
dy, divorce  and  alimony,  marriage,  married  women,  guardian 
and  ward,  annulment,  and  juvenile  and  domestic  relations 
courts;  and 

Whereas,  said  commission  was  duly  appointed  and  for  two 
years  engaged  in  a review  of  as  much  of  its  assigned  responsi- 
bility as  it  was  possible  to  cover  thoroughly  within  that  time; 
and 

Whereas,  by  joint  resolution  the  General  Assembly  of  One 
Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and  Forty-seven  continued  the  com- 
mission for  an  additional  two  years  for  the  same  purposes  as 
set  forth  in  the  Resolution  Number  43  in  the  published  volume 
of  Session  Laws  of  1945  and  in  addition  for  the  purpose  of 
reviewing  the  statutes  relating  to  the  correctional  institutions 
and  any  other  laws  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  children  and 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  recommendations  thereupon; 
and 

Whereas,  said  commission  for  the  past  two  years  has  again 
engaged  in  a review  of  as  much  of  its  assigned  responsibility 
as  it  was  possible  to  cover  thoroughly  within  that  time  and  on 
results  of  which  it  has  reported  with  recommendations  to  the 
Governor  and  the  General  Assembly;  and 

Whereas,  it  was  the  considered  opinion  of  the  commission  in 
which  this  General  Assembly  concurs  that  the  remainder  of 
the  entire  field  assigned  to  the  commission  still  require  in- 
tensive study  by  a similar  commission  which  should  report  its 
suggestions  to  the  Governor  and  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and  Fifty-one:  Now,  There- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring : 

Section  1.  That  the  Commission  to  Study  the  Domestic 
Relations  Laws  of  North  Carolina  shall  be  continued  for  a 
period  extending  to  the  date  on  which  the  General  Assembly 
of  One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and  Fifty-one  shall  convene 
and  said  commission  shall  have  all  the  rights,  duties,  privi- 
leges, and  obligations  and  shall  exist  for  the  same  purposes 
as  set  forth  in  Resolution  Number  19  in  the  published  volume 
of  Session  Laws  of  1947  and  shall  give  particular  attention  to 
the  statutes  relating  to  guardian  and  ward  and  shall  develop 
recommendations  thereupon. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  commission  shall  consist  of  the  Attorney 
General,  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Correction,  one  person  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor  from  the  Clerks  of  Superior  Courts,  one  person 
appointed  by  the  Governor  as  a representative  of  the  State 
Bar,  and  four  persons  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  regard 
to  their  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  social,  economic, 
.and  legal  problems  growing  out  of  the  area  of  responsibility 
■of  the  commission. 

Sec.  3.  The  commission  shall  be  deemed  a “commission  for 
special  purpose”  within  the  meaning  of  Article  XIV,  Section 
7,  of  the  North  Carolina  Constitution. 

Sec.  4.  Members  of  the  commission  shall  serve  without 
•compensation  but  shall  be  allowed  necessary  maintenance  and 
actual  travel  expenses  to  be  paid  out  the  the  Contingency  and 
Emergency  Fund. 

Effective  July  1,  1949. 

{Committee  Substitute  for  S.  B.  337) 

Chapter  920 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  SECTION  131-126.17  OF  THE 

GENERAL  STATUTES  RELATING  TO  THE  HOSPI- 
TAL LICENSING  ACT. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  G.  S.  131-126.1,  as  set  out  in  Section  6 of 


Chapter  933  of  the  Session  Laws  of  1947,  is  hereby  amended 
by  rewriting  Subsection  (a)  of  said  section  to  read  as  folows: 

“(a)  ‘Hospital’  means  an  institution  devoted  primarily  to 
the  rendering  of  medical,  surgical,  obstetrical,  or  nursing  care, 
which  maintains  and  operates  facilities  for  the  diagnosis, 
treatment  or  care  of  two  or  more  nonrelated  individuals 
suffering  from  illness,  injury  or  deformity,  or  where  obstet- 
rical or  other  medical  or  nursing  care  is  rendered  over  a 
period  exceeding  twenty-four  hours. 

“The  term,  ‘hospital,’  for  clarification  purposes,  includes, 
but  not  by  way  of  limitation,  an  institution  that  receives 
patients  and  renders  for  them  diagnostic,  medical,  surgical 
and  nursing  care;  and  ‘hospital’  means  also  an  allied  insti- 
tution that  provides  for  patients  diagnostic,  medical,  and 
surgical  care  in  branches  of  medicine  such  as  obstetric, 
pediatric,  orthopedic,  and  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat  and 
cardiac  services,  and  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  mental 
and  neurological  ailments,  and  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment 
and  care  of  chronic  diseases  and  transmissible  diseases. 

“The  term,  ‘hospital,’  as  used  in  this  Act  does  not  apply  to 
a welfare  institution,  the  primary  purpose  of  which  is  to  pro- 
vide domiciliary  and/or  custodial  care  to  its  residents,  and 
it  does  not  apply  to  an  infirmary  which  such  institution  may 
maintain  to  provide  medical  and  nursing  care  for  its  resi- 
dents. 

“Further  to  distinguish  a ‘hospital,  from  a ‘welfare  insti- 
tution,’ as  the  term  is  used  in  this  Act,  the  latter  means 
orphanages;  penal  and  correctional  institutions;  homes  for 
the  county  or  city  poor,  aged,  and  infirm;  nursing  homes  for 
the  mentally  and  physically  infirm;  homes  for  the  aged;  and 
convalescent  and  rest  homes;  and  homes  for  pregnant  women 
who  require  public  assistance  and/or  custodial  care  or  ob- 
stetrical and  nursing  care  in  such  home,  or  nursing  care  prior 
to  or  subsequent  to  delivery  in  a ‘hospital’.” 

Sec.  2.  G.  S.  131-126.17,  as  set  out  in  Section  6 of  Chapter 
933  of  the  Session  Laws  of  1947,  is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  out  all  of  said  section  immediately  following  the  word 
“severable”  in  line  7 thereof,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

“ Provided , that  the  provisions  of  this  Article  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  Sections  122-72  through  122-75,  inclusive,  of  the  General 
Statutes,  which  give  to  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  in 
addition  to  other  responsibilities,  authority  to  license  private 
ly-owned  and  operated  hospitals  for  the  mentally  disordered.” 

Sec.  3.  G.  S.  131-126.4,  as  the  same  appears  in  Section  6 
of  Chapter  933  of  the  Session  Laws  of  1947,  is  hereby  amended 
by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  thereof. 

Sec.  4.  G.  S.  131-126.5,  as  the  same  appears  in  Section  6 
of  Chapter  933  of  the  Session  Laws  of  1947,  is  hereby  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  words  “and  the  license  fee”  immediately 
following  the  words  “for  license”  in  line  2 thereof. 

Effective  April  13,  1949. 

(H.  B.  No.  76) 

Chapter  297 

AN  ACT  TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA 
HOSPITALS  BOARD  OF  CONTROL  TO  CONVERT  THE 
“PRISONERS  OF  WAR”  CAMP  ON  ITS  PROPERTY 
AT  CAMP  BUTNER  INTO  A MODERN  PRISON  CAMP 
AND  AUTHORIZING  THE  STATE  HIGHWAY  AND 
PUBLIC  WORKS  COMMISSION  TO  TRANSFER  TO 
SAID  PRISON  YOUTHFUL  AND  FIRST  TERM 
PRISONERS  TO  BE  WORKED  ON  THE  FARM  AND 
IN  THE  WOODWORK  SHOPS  AND  OTHER  ACTIVI- 
TIES PROMOTED  BY  SAID  STATE  HOSPITALS 
BOARD  OF  CONTROL. 

Whereas,  the  State  Highway  and  Public  Works  Commission 
is  required  by  General  Statutes  148-144  and  General  Statutes 
15-210-211-212-213-214  to  segregate  the  races  and  sexes  and 
youthful  prisoners;  and 
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Whereas,  the  State  Highway  and  Public  Works  Commission 
has  been  unable  to  fully  comply  with  the  provisions  of  said 
Sections  because  of  the  lack  of  facilities;  and 

Whereas,  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  confinement  of  youth- 
ful and  first  term  prisoners  is  to  rehabilitate  and  return  them 
at  the  end  of  their  terms  to  society  prepared  to  engage  in  law- 
ful and  gainful  employment;  and 

Whereas,  the  State  Hospitals  Board  of  Control  is  now  en- 
gaged in  large  farm,  woodwork  shop  and  other  similar  activi- 
ties, and  can  profitably  use  youthful  and  first  term  male 
prisoners  in  carrying  on  such  activities  and  in  the  general 
upkeep  and  maintenance  of  its  facilities  at  Camp  Butner;  and 

Whereas,  there  is  located  on  the  Board’s  property  at  Camp 
Butner  the  old  “Prisoners  of  War”  Camp  which  could  be  easily 
converted  into  a proper  prison  or  guardhouse  for  the  detention 
of  such  prisoners;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  the  sense  of  this  General  Assembly  that  an 
agreement  can  be  worked  out  for  placing  such  prisoners  at 
Camp  Butner  under  rules  and  regulations  to  be  promulgated 
by  both  the  State  Hospitals  Board  of  Control  and  the  State 
Highway  Commission  which  will  prove  profitable  for  each  of 
said  State  agencies:  Now,  therefore, 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  the  State  Hospitals  Board  of  Control  be 
authorized  and  empowered  to  convert  the  old  “Prisoners  of 
War”  Camp  located  on  its  property  at  Camp  Butner  into  a 
modern  prison  camp  or  guardhouse  with  a capacity  of  one 
hundred  (100)  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  and  detaining  such 
youthful  and  first  term  prisoners  as  may  be  sent  it  by  the 
State  Highway  and  Public  Works  Commission  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  jointly  adopted  by  the  State 
Highway  and  Public  Works  Commission  and  the  North  Caro- 
lina Hospitals  Board  of  Control. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  a “youthful  offender” 
and  a “first  term  offender”  is  a person  (1)  who,  at  the  time 
of  imposition  of  sentence,  is  less  than  25  years  of  age,  and 
(2)  who  has  not  previously  served  a term  in  any  jail  or  prison. 

Sec.  3.  That  prisoners  received  at  Camp  Butner  prison 
shall  be  employed  in  work  on  the  farm,  workshops,  the  upkeep 
and  maintenance  of  the  property  located  at  Camp  Butner  or 
in  such  other  similar  work  as  may  be  determined  by  the  State 
Hospitals  Board  of  Control  and  the  State  Highway  and  Public 
Works  Commission.  The  said  prisoners  to  be  under  the  gener- 
al supervision  of  the  agents  and  employees  of  the  State  High- 
way and  Public  Works  Commission  or  of  such  employees  of 
the  State  Hospitals  Board  of  Control  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  two  State  agencies. 

Sec.  4.  That  all  expenses  incident  to  the  conversion  of  the 
old  “Prisoners  of  War”  Camp  shall  be  borne  by  the  State 
Hospitals  Board  of  Control  and  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  surplus  property  owned  by  said  board  and  located 
at  Camp  Butner.  Said  prison  camp  or  guardhouse  to  fully 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  State  Highway  and  Public  Works 
Commission  as  to  construction, plans  and  specifications.  The 
cost  of  the  maintenance  of  prisoners  assigned  to  said  prison 
shall  be  borne  by  the  State  Hospitals  Board  of  Control. 

Sec.  5.  That  as  soon  as  practicable  the  State  Hospitals 
Board  of  Control  and  the  State  Highway  and  Public  Works 
Commission  shall  jointly  adopt  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
they  may  deem  necessary  to  fully  carry  out  the  intents  and 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

Effective  March  11,  1949. 

(Committee  Substitute  for  H.  B.  No.  81) 

Chapter  810 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  ARTICLE  40  OF  CHAPTER  14  OF 

THE  GENERAL  STATUTES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

RELATING  TO  ABANDONMENT. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 


Section  1.  Section  14-322  of  the  General  Statutes  is  here- 
by amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“14-322.  Abandonment  by  husband  or  father.  If  any  hus- 
band shall  willfully  abandon  his  wife  without  providing  her 
with  adequate  support,  or  if  any  father  or  mother  shall  will- 
fully abandon  his  or  her  child  or  children,  whether  natural  or 
adopted,  without  providing  adequate  support  for  such  child 
or  children,  he  or  she  shall  be  guilty  of  a misdemeanor:  Pro- 
vided, that  the  abandonment  of  children  by  the  father  or 
mother  shall  constitute  a continuing  offense  and  shall  not  be 
barred  by  any  statute  of  limitations  until  the  youngest  living 
child  shall  arrive  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years.” 

Effective  April  5,  1949. 

(Committee  Substitute  for  H.  B.  No.  203) 

Chapter  300 

AN  ACT  TO  REWRITE  CHAPTER  48  OF  THE  GENERAL 
STATUTES  RELATING  TO  ADOPTIONS  OF  MINOR 
CHILDREN  AND  TO  INCORPORATE  THEREIN  THE 
PROVISIONS  OF  H.  B.  65  OF  THE  GENERAL  AS- 
SEMBLY OF  1947  AS  THE  SAME  APPEARS  AS  CHAP- 
TER 885  OF  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  SESSION  LAWS 
OF  1947  WITH  CLARIFYING  AMENDMENTS  THERE- 
TO. 

Whereas,  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  at  its 
1947  Session  considered,  approved,  ratified  and  intended  to 
enact  into  law  House  Bill  No.  65  entitled  “An  Act  to  Rewrite 
Chapter  48  of  the  General  Statutes  Relating  to  Adoptions”; 
and 

Whereas,  the  legislative  procedure  in  respect  to  said  Act 
was  proper  and  complete  except  for  the  accidental  omission  of 
an  enacting  clause,  as  will  appear  by  reference  to  the  journals, 
minutes  and  other  records  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1947 
and  to  the  records  of  the  Secretary  of  State;  and 

Whereas,  the  clear  and  unmistakable  intent  and  purpose  of 
the  Legislature  that  said  Act  should  become  law  is  evidenced 
by  such  records,  and  more  specifically  by  reference  to  pages 
1212  through  1224  of  the  North  Carolina  Session  Laws  of 
1947,  where  said  Act  now  appears  as  Chapter  885  of  the 
Session  Laws  of  1947  in  the  identical  form  in  which  it  was 
considered,  approved,  passed  and  ratified  on  April  4,  1947  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina;  and 

Whereas,  after  the  passage  and  ratification  of  said  Act  the 
omission  of  an  enacting  clause  became  apparent,  and  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  submit  the  question  of  the  effect  of  such 
omission  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina,  and 

Whereas,  the  Supreme  Court  in  an  advisory  opinion  handed 
down  on  the  9th  day  of  June,  1947;  in  re:  House  Bill  No.  65 
designated  as  Chapter  885  of  the  Session  Laws  of  1947,  held 
that  such  omission  of  an  enacting  clause  was  fatal  to  the 
validity  of  the  Act;  and 

Whereas,  with  the  exception  of  this  technical  defect,  the 
1947  Act  in  all  other  respects  was  passed  and  ratified  in  due 
form,  and  represents  the  legislative  intent  and  purpose  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  1947  as  expressed  in  House  Bill  No.  65, 
which  now  appears  as  Chapter  885  of  the  North  Carolina 
Session  Laws  of  1947 : 

Now,  therefore,  in  order  to  give  full  effect  to  such  legislative 
intent  and  purpose  by  incorporating  the  provisions  of  House 
Bill  No.  65  and  Chapter  885  of  the  Session  Laws  of  1947,  with 
clarifying  amendments,  into  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina, 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Chapter  48  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina  is  hereby  rewritten,  so  as  to  conform,  as  herein  set 
out,  to  the  provisions  of  H.  B.  65  as  approved,  passed,  and 
ratified  on  April  4,  1947  by  the  General  Assembly  of  North 
Carolina,  session  of  1947,  so  that  said  Chapter  48  of  the 
General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina  as  hereby  rewritten  shall 
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read  as  follows: 

“48-1.  Legislative  intent:  construction  of  chapter. — The 
General  Assembly  hereby  declares  as  a matter  of  legislative 
policy  with  respect  to  adoption  that — • 

(1)  The  primary  purpose  of  this  Chapter  is  to  protect 
children  from  unnecessary  separation  from  parents  who  might 
give  them  good  homes  and  loving  care,  to  protect  them  from 
adoption  by  persons  unfit  to  have  the  responsibility  of  their 
care  and  rearing,  and  to  protect  them  from  interference,  long 
after  they  have  become  properly  adjusted  in  their  adoptive 
homes,  by  natural  parents  who  may  have  some  legal  claim 
because  of  a defect  in  the  adoption  procedure. 

(2)  The  secondary  purpose  of  this  Chapter  is  to  protect 
the  natural  parents  from  hurried  decisions,  made  under  strain 
and  anxiety,  to  give  up  a child,  and  to  protect  foster  parents 
from  assuming  responsibility  for  a child  about  whose  heredity 
or  mental  or  physical  condition  they  know  nothing,  and  to 
prevent  later  disturbance  of  their  relationship  to  the  child  by 
natural  parents  whose  legal  rights  have  not  been  fully 
protected. 

(3)  When  the  interests  of  a child  and  those  of  an  adult 
are  in  conflict,  such  conflict  should  be  resolved  in  favor  of  the 
child;  and  to  that  end  this  Chapter  should  be  liberally  con- 
strued. 

“48-2.  Definitions. — In  this  Chapter,  unless  the  context  or 
subject  matter  otherwise  requires — 

(1)  ‘Adult  person’  means  any  person  who  has  attained 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

(2)  ‘Licensed  child-placing  agency’  means  any  agency 
operating  under  a license  to  place  children  for  adoption  issued 
by  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  or  in  the  event  that 
such  agency  is  in  another  state  or  territory  or  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  operating  under  a license  to  place  children  for 
adoption  issued  by  a governmental  authority  of  such  state, 
territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  empowered  by  law  to 
issue  such  licenses. 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  this  Chapter,  an  abandoned  child 
shall  be  any  child  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  who  has 
been  willfully  abandoned  at  least  six  consecutive  months  im- 
mediately preceding  institution  of  an  action  or  proceeding  to 
declare  the  child  to  be  an  abandoned  child. 

(4)  ‘Readoption’  means  an  adoption  by  any  person  of  a 
child  who  has  been  previously  legally  adopted. 

“48.3.  Who  may  be  adopted. — Any  minor  child,  irrespec- 
tive of  place  of  birth  or  place  of  residence,  may  be  adopted 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

“48-4.  Who  may  adopt  children.— (a)  any  person  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age  may  petition  in  a special  proceeding 
in  the  Superior  Court  to  adopt  a minor  child  and  may  also 
petition  for  a change  of  the  name  of  such  child.  If  the 
petitioner  has  a husband  or  wife  living,  competent  to  join  in 
the  petition,  such  spouse  shall  join  in  the  petition. 

(b)  Provided,  however,  that  if  the  spouse  of  the  petitioner 
is  a natural  parent  of  the  child  to  be  adopted,  such  spouse 
need  not  join  in  the  petition  but  need  only  to  give  consent  as 
provided  in  G.  S.  48-7.  (d). 

(c)  Provided  further,  that  the  petitioner  or  petitioners 
shall  have  resided  in  North  Carolina,  or  on  Federal  territory 
within  the  boundaries  of  North  Carolina,  for  one  year  next 
preceding  the  filing  of  the  petition. 

“48-5.  Parents,  etc.,  not  necessary  parties  to  adoption  pro- 
ceedings upon  finding  of  abandonment. — (a)  In  all  cases 
where  a coui’t  of  competent  jurisdiction  has  declared  a child 
to  be  an  abandoned  child,  the  parent,  parents,  or  guardian  of 
the  person,  declared  guilty  of  such  abandonment  shall  not  be 
necessary  parties  to  any  proceeding  under  this  Chapter  nor 
shall  their  consent  be  required. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  a court  of  competent  jurisdiction 


has  not  heretofore  declared  the  child  to  be  an  abandoned  child, 
then  on  written  notice  of  not  less  than  ten  days  to  the  parent, 
parents,  or  guardian  of  the  person,  the  court  in  the  adoption 
proceeding  is  hereby  authorized  to  determine  that  an  abandon- 
ment has  taken  place. 

(c)  If  the  parent,  parents,  or  guardian  of  the  person  deny 
that  an  abandonment  has  taken  place,  this  issue  of  fact  shall 
be  determined  as  provided  in  G.  S.  1-273,  and  if  abandonment 
is  determined,  then  the  consent  of  the  parent,  parents,  or 
guardian  of  the  person  shall  not  be  required.  Upon  final 
determination  of  this  issue  of  fact  the  proceeding  shall  be 
transferred  back  to  the  special  proceedings  docket  for  further 
action  by  the  clerk. 

(d)  A copy  of  the  order  of  the  court  declaring  a child 
abandoned  must  be  filed  in  the  proceeding  with  the  petition  in 
which  case  consent  must  be  given  or  withheld  in  accordance 
with  G.  S.  48-9,  Subsection  (2). 

“48-6.  When  consent  of  father  not  necessary. — In  the  case 
of  a child  born  out  of  wedlock  and  when  said  child  has  not 
been  legitimated  prior  to  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  con- 
sent, the  written  consent  of  the  mother  alone  shall  be  sufficient 
under  this  Chapter  and  the  father  need  not  be  made  a party 
to  the  proceeding. 

“48-7.  When  consent  of  parents  is  necessary. — (a)  Except 
as  provided  in  G.  S.  48-5,  and  G.  S.  48-6,  and  if  they  are  living 
and  have  not  released  all  rights  to  the  child  and  consented 
generally  to  adoption  as  provided  in  G.  S.  48-9,  the  parents  or 
surviving  parent  or  guardian  of  the  person  of  the  child  must 
be  a party  or  parties  of  record  to  the  proceeding  and  must 
give  written  consent  to  adoption,  which  must  be  filed  with  the 
petition. 

(b)  In  any  case  where  the  parents  or  surviving  parent  or 
guardian  of  the  person  of  the  child  whose  adoption  is  sought 
are  necessary  parties  and  their  address  is  known,  or  can  by 
due  and  diligent  search  be  ascertained,  that  fact  must  be  made 
known  to  the  court  by  proper  allegation  in  the  petition  or  by 
affidavit  and  service  of  process  must  be  made  upon  such  person 
as  provided  by  law  for  service  of  process  on  residents  of  the 
State  or  by  service  of  process  on  non-residents  as  provided  in 
G.  S.  1-104. 

(c)  If  the  address  of  such  person  cannot  be  ascertained 
for  the  purpose  of  service  of  process  or  service  of  process 
cannot  be  made  as  hereinbefore  provided,  that  fact  must  be 
made  known  to  the  court  by  proper  allegation  in  the  petition 
or  by  affidavit  to  the  effect  that  after  due  and  diligent  search 
such  person  cannot  be  found  for  the  purpose  of  service  of 
process.  Service  of  process  upon  such  person  may  then  be 
made  by  publication  of  summons  as  provided  by  G.  S.  1-98 
et  seq.,  and  as  provided  by  law. 

(d)  When  a step-parent  petitions  to  adopt  a stepchild,  con- 
sent to  the  adoption  must  be  given  by  the  spouse  of  the 
petitioner,  and  this  adoption  shall  not  affect  the  relationship 
of  parent  and  child  between  such  spouse  and  the  child. 

“48-8.  Capacity  of  parents  to  consent. — A parent  who  has 
not  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  shall  have  legal 
capacity  to  give  consent  to  adoption  and  to  release  such 
parent’s  rights  in  a child,  and  shall  be  as  fully  bound  thereby 
as  if  said  parent  had  attained  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

“48-9.  When  consent  may  be  given  by  persons  other  than 
parents. — (a)  In  the  following  instances  written  consent  suf- 
ficient for  the  purposes  of  adoption  filed  with  the  petition 
shall  be  sufficient  to  make  the  person  giving  consent  a party 
to  the  proceeding  and  no  service  of  any  process  need  be  made 
upon  such  person. 

(1)  When  the  parent,  parents,  or  guardian  of  the  person 
of  the  child,  has  in  writing  surrendered  the  child  to  a superin- 
tendent of  public  welfare  of  a county  or  to  a licensed  child- 
placing agency  and  at  the  same  time  in  writing  has  consented 
generally  to  adoption  of  the  child,  the  superintendent  of  public 
welfare  or  the  executive  head  of  such  agency  may  give  consent 
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to  the  adoption  of  the  child  by  the  petitioners.  A county 
superintendent  of  public  welfare  may  accept  the  surrender  of 
a child  who  was  born  in  the  county  or  whose  parent  or  parents 
have  established  residence  in  the  county. 

(2)  If  the  court  finds  as  a fact  that  there  is  no  person 
qualified  to  give  consent,  or  that  the  child  has  been  abandoned 
by  one  or  both  parents  or  by  the  guardian  of  the  person  of  the 
! child,  the  court  shall  appoint  some  suitable  person  or  the 
! county  superintendent  of  public  welfare  of  the  county  in  which 
j the  child  resides  to  act  in  the  proceeding  as  next  friend  of  the 
child  to  give  or  withhold  such  consent.  The  court  may  make 
the  appointment  immediately  upon  such  determination  and 
forthwith  may  make  such  further  orders  as  to  the  court  may 
seem  proper. 

(b)  The  surrender  of  the  child  and  consent  for  the  child 
i to  be  adopted  given  by  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  person 
I to  the  superintendent  of  public  welfare  or  to  the  licensed  child- 
placing agency  shall  be  filed  with  the  petition  along  with  the 
consent  of  the  superintendent  of  public  welfare  or  of  the 
executive  head  of  the  agency  to  the  adoption  prayed  for  in 
the  petition. 

(c)  Where  the  child  has  been  surrendered  to  an  agency 
operating  under  the  laws  of  another  state,  and  authorized  by 
such  state  to  place  children  for  adoption,  the  written  consent 
of  such  agency  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Chapter. 

‘ 48-10.  When  child’s  consent  necessary. — In  any  proceed- 
ing under  this  Chapter,  a child  who  is  twelve  years  of  age  or 
over  who  becomes  twelve  years  of  age  before  the  granting  of 
the  final  order  must  also  consent  to  the  proposed  adoption. 

“48-11.  Consent  not  revocable. — No  consent  described  in 
G.  S.  48-6,  48-7,  or  48-9,  shall  be  revocable  by  the  consenting 
party  after  the  entering  of  an  interlocutory  decree  or  a final 
order  of  adoption  when  entering  of  an  interlocutory  decree 
has  been  waived  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  G.  S. 
48-21:  Provided,  no  consent  shall  be  revocable  after  six 
months  from  the  date  of  the  giving  of  the  consent;  provided 
further,  that  when  the  consent  has  been  given  generally  to  a 
superintendent  of  public  welfare  or  to  a duly  licensed  child- 
placing agency,  it  shall  not  be  revocable  after  thirty  days 
from  the  date  of  the  giving  of  the  consent.  When  the  consent 
of  any  person  or  agency  is  required  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Chapter,  the  filing  of  such  consent  with  the  petition  shall 
be  sufficient  to  make  the  consenting  person  or  agency  a party 
' of  record  to  the  proceeding. 

“48-12.  Nature  of  proceedings  venue. — Adoption  shall  be 
by  a special  proceeding  before  the  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court. 
The  petition  may  be  filed  in  the  county: 

(1)  where  the  petitioners  reside;  or 

(2)  where  the  child  resides;  or 

(3)  where  the  child  resided  when  it  became  a public 
charge ; or 

(4)  in  which  is  located  any  licensed  child-placing  agency 
or  institution  operating  under  the  laws  of  this  State  and 
having  custody  of  the  child  or  to  which  the  child  shall  have 
been  surrendered  as  provided  in  G.S.  48-9. 

“48-13.  Reference  to  parental  status. — No  reference  shall 
be  made  in  any  petition,  interlocutory  decree,  or  final  order  of 
adoption  to  the  marital  status  of  the  natural  parents  of  the 
child  sought  to  be  adopted,  to  their  fitness  for  the  care  and 
custody  of  such  child,  nor  shall  any  reference  be  made  therein 
to  any  child  being  born  out  of  wedlock. 

In  the  case  of  a child  born  out  of  wedlock  and  not  legiti- 
mated prior  to  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  consent,  an 
affidavit  setting  forth  such  facts  sufficient  to  show  that  only 
the  consent  required  under  G.  S.  48-6  is  necessary  shall  be 
filed  with  and  become  a part  of  the  report  provided  for  in 
G.  S.  48-16. 

“48.14.  Use  of  original  name  of  child  unnecessary:  name 


used  in  proceedings  for  adoption. — (a)  Only  in  the  report 
required  by  G.  S.  48-16  on  the  investigation  of  the  conditions 
and  antecedents  of  the  child  sought  to  be  adopted  shall  the 
original  name  of  the  child  given  by  the  natural  parent  or 
parents  be  necessary. 

(b)  In  the  petition,  interlocutory  decree,  and  final  order 
of  adoption  and  in  all  other  papers  related  to  the  case  the 
name  selected  by  the  petitioner  or  petitioners  as  the  name  for 
the  child  may  be  used  as  the  true  and  legal  name  and  the 
original  name  shall  not  be  necessary. 

“48-15.  The  petition  for  adoption. — (a)  The  caption  of  the 
petition  shall  be  substantially  as  follows: 

STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SUPERIOR  COURT 

COUNTY 

BEFORE  THE  CLERK 


(Full  name  of  adopting  father) 
and 


(Full  name  of  adopting  mother) 
FOR  THE  ADOPTION  OF 


(Full  name  of  child  as  used  in  proceeding) 

(b)  The  petition  may  be  prepared  on  a standard  form  to 
be  supplied  by  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  or  may  be 
typewritten,  giving  all  the  information  hereinafter  required.. 

(c)  Such  petition  must  state: 

(1)  the  full  names  of  the  petitioners; 

(2)  the  information  necessary  to  show  that  the  court  to 
which  the  petition  is  addressed  has  jurisdiction; 

(3)  when  the  petitioners  acquired  custody  of  the  child,, 
and  from  what  person  or  agency; 

(4)  the  birth  date  and  state  or  country  of  birth  of  the 
child,  if  known; 

(5)  the  name  used  for  the  child  in  the  proceeding; 

(6)  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the  petitioners  that  the  rela- 
tionship of  parent  and  child  be  established  between  them  and 
said  child; 

(7)  their  desire,  if  they  have  such,  that  the  name  of  the 
child  be  changed  together  with  the  new  name  desired; 

(8)  the  desire  of  the  petitioners  that  the  said  child  shall, 
upon  adoption,  inherit  real  and  personal  property  in  accord- 
ance with  the  statutes  of  descent  and  distribution; 

(9)  the  value  of  the  personal  property  and  of  the  real 
estate  owned  by  the  child  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained; 

(10)  that  the  petitioners  are  fit  persons  to  have  the  care 
and  custody  of  the  child; 

(11)  that  they  are  financially  able  to  provide  for  him;  and 

(12)  that  there  has  been  full  compliance  with  the  law  in 
regard  to  consent  to  adoption. 

(d)  The  petition  must  be  signed  and  verified  by  the  pe- 
titioners and  must  be  filed  in  triplicate.  The  original  of  the 
petition  shall  be  held  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Superior 
Court,  a copy  sent  to  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  and 
a copy  sent  to  the  superintendent  of  public  welfare  or  to  the 
licensed  child-placing  agency  concerned  with  the  order  of 
reference. 
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(e)  The  names  of  the  adopting  parents  must  be  indexed 
on  the  plaintiffs’  or  petitioners’  side  of  the  cross  index  of 
special  proceedings.  The  child’s  name  as  used  in  the  pro- 
ceeding must  be  indexed  on  the  defendants’  or  respondents’ 
side  of  such  index. 

“48-16.  Investigation  of  conditions  and  antecedents  of  child 
and  of  suitableness  of  foster  home. — (a)  Upon  the  filing  of  a 
petition  for  adoption  the  court  shall  order  the  county  super- 
inendent  of  public  welfare,  or  a licensed  child-placing  agency 
through  its  authorized  representative,  to  investigate  the  con- 
dition and  antecedents  of  the  child  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining whether  he  is  a proper  subject  for  adoption,  to  make 
appropriate  inquiry  to  determine  whether  the  proposed  foster 
home  is  a suitable  one  for  the  child,  and  to  investigate  any 
other  circumstances  or  conditions  which  may  have  a bearing 
on  the  adoption  and  of  which  the  court  should  have  knowledge. 

(b)  The  court  may  order  the  superintendent  of  public 
welfare  of  one  county  to  make  an  investigation  of  the  con- 
dition and  antecedents  of  the  child  and  the  superintendent  of 
public  welfare  of  another  county  or  counties  to  make  any 
other  part  of  the  necessary  investigation. 

(c)  The  county  superintendent  or  superintendents  of  pub- 
lic welfare  or  the  authorized  representative  of  such  agency 
described  hereinbefore  must  make  a written  report  within 
sixty  days  of  his  or  their  findings,  on  a standard  form  or 
following  an  outline  supplied  by  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Welfare,  for  examination  by  the  court  of  adoption.  Such 
report  shall  be  filed  with  the  clerk  as  a part  of  the  official 
papers  in  the  adoption  proceeding  but  shall  not  be  retained 
permanently  in  the  office  of  the  clerk.  The  clerk  shall  in  no 
wise  be  responsible  for  the  permanent  custody  of  the  report 
and  said  report  shall  not  be  open  to  public  inspection  except 
upon  order  of  the  court  as  provided  in  G.  S.  48-26. 

“48-17.  Interlocutory  decree  of  adoption. — (a)  Upon  ex- 
amination of  the  written  report  required  in  G.  S.  48-16,  the 
court  may  issue  in  triplicate  an  interlocutory  decree  of 
adoption  giving  the  care  and  custody  of  the  child  to  the 
petitioners.  Such  interlocutory  decree  must  be  issued  within 
six  months  of  the  filing  of  the  petition  unless  a final  order  is 
entered  as  provided  in  G.  S.  48-21  (c).  It  may  be  issued  on  a 
standard  form  supplied  by  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare 
or  may  be  typewritten,  giving  all  the  information  hereinafter 
required. 

(b)  The  interlocutory  decree  must  state: 

( 1 ) that  all  necessary  parties  are  properly  before  the 
court  and  that  the  time  for  answering  has  expired; 

(2)  the  name  of  the  child  used  in  the  petition; 

(3)  the  full  names  of  the  petitioners  and  their  county  of 
residence; 

(4)  the  fact  and  date  of  filing  of  the  petition; 

(5)  when  the  petitioners  acquired  custody  of  the  child  and 
from  what  person  or  agency  and  that  proper  consent  has 
been  given; 

(6)  that  the  petitioners  are  fit  persons  to  have  the  care 
and  custody  of  the  child; 

(7)  that  the  petitioners  are  financially  able  to  provide  for 
him ; 

(8)  that  the  child  is  a suitable  child  for  adoption;  and 

(9)  that  the  adoption  is  for  the  best  interests  of  the  child. 

“48-18.  Effect  of  interlocutory  decree. — (a)  Upon  issuance 
of  the  interlocutory  decree  the  child  shall  remain  or  be  placed 
in  the  care  and  custody  of  the  petitioners  pending  further 
orders  of  the  court.  Such  decree  shall  be  provisional  only 
and  may  be  rescinded  or  modified  at  any  time  prior  to  the 
final  order.  Until  the  final  order  is  made,  the  child  shall  be 
a ward  of  the  court  having  jurisdiction. 

(b)  When  a husband  and  wife  have  petitioned  jointly  to 


adopt  and  an  interlocutory  decree  has  been  entered,  and  the 
death  of  one  spouse  occurs  before  the  time  for  the  entering 
of  the  final  order,  the  petition  of  the  living  petitioner  shall 
not  be  invalidated  by  the  fact  of  the  death  of  the  other 
petitioner,  and  the  court  may  proceed  to  grant  the  adoption 
to  the  surviving  petitioner. 

“48-19.  Report  on  placement  after  interlocutory  decree. — 
When  the  court  enters  an  interlocutory  decree  of  adoption,  it 
must  order  the  county  superintendent  of  public  welfare  or  a 
licensed  child-placing  agency  through  its  duly  authorized 
representative  to  supervise  the  child  in  its  adoptive  home  and 
report  to  the  court  on  the  placement  on  a standard  form  or 
following  an  outline  supplied  by  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Welfare,  such  report  being  for  examination  by  the  court  be- 
fore entering  any  final  order. 

“48-20.  Dismissal  of  proceeding.- — (a)  If  at  any  time  be- 
tween the  filing  of  a petition  and  the  issuance  of  the  final 
order  completing  the  adoption  it  is  made  known  to  the  court 
that  circumstances  are  such  that  the  child  should  not  be  given 
in  adoption  to  the  petitioners,  the  court  may  dismiss  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

(b)  The  court  before  entering  an  order  to  dismiss  the 
proceeding  must  give  notice  of  not  less  than  five  days  of  the 
motion  to  dismiss  to  the  petitioners,  to  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  public  welfare  or  licensed  child-placing  agency 
having  made  the  investigation  provided  for  in  G.  S.  48-16,  and 
to  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  and  they  shall  be  en- 
titled to  a hearing  to  admit  or  refute  the  facts  upon  which 
the  impending  action  of  the  court  is  based. 

(c)  Upon  dismissal  of  an  adoption  proceeding,  the  custody 
of  the  child  shall  revert  to  the  county  superintendent  of  public 
welfare  or  licensed  child-placing  agency  having  custody  im- 
mediately before  the  filing  of  the  petition.  If  the  placement 
of  the  child  was  made  by  its  natural  parents  directly  with  the 
adoptive  parents,  the  superintendent  of  public  welfare  of  the 
county  in  which  the  petition  was  filed  shall  be  notified  by  the 
court  of  such  dismissal  and  said  superintendent  of  public  wel- 
fare shall  be  responsible  for  taking  appropriate  action  for 
the  protection  of  the  child. 

“48-21.  Final  order  of  adoption;  termination  of  proceeding 
within  three  years. — (a)  If  no  appeal  has  been  taken  from 
any  order  of  the  court,  the  court  must  complete  or  dismiss  the 
proceeding  by  entering  a final  order  within  three  years  of  the 
filing  of  the  petition.  A final  order  of  adoption  must  not  be 
entered  earlier  than  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  inter- 
locutory decree  except  as  hereinafter  provided. 

(b)  If  an  appeal  is  taken  from  any  order  of  the  court, 
the  proceeding  must  be  completed  by  the  court  by  entering  a 
final  order  of  adoption  or  a final  order  dismissing  the  pro- 
ceeding within  two  years  from  the  final  judgment  upon  the 
appeal. 

(c)  Upon  examination  of  the  written  report  required 
under  G.  S.  48-16,  the  court  may,  in  its  discretion,  waive  the 
entering  of  the  interlocutory  decree  and  the  probationary 
period  and  grant  a final  order  of  adoption  when  the  child  is 
by  blood  a grandchild,  nephew  or  niece  of  one  of  the  petition- 
ers or  is  the  stepchild  of  the  petitioner. 

(d)  Upon  examination  of  the  written  report  required 
under  G.  S.  48-16,  the  court  may,  in  its  discretion,  shorten  the 
probationary  period  between  the  granting  of  the  interlocutory 
decree  and  the  final  order  of  adoption  by  the  length  of  time 
the  child  has  resided  in  the  home  of  the  petitioners  prior  to 
the  granting  of  the  interlocutory  decree;  provided  that  the 
child  was  placed  in  the  home  of  the  petitioners  by  a superin- 
tendent of  public  welfare  or  by  a licensed  child-placing  agency 
and  such  fact  has  been  certified  to  the  court  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  welfare  or  the  executive  head  of  the  child- 
placing agency,  but  no  final  order  shall  be  entered  until  the 
child  shall  have  resided  in  the  home  of  the  petitioners  for  a 
period  of  one  year. 

“48-22.  Contents  of  final  order. — (a)  The  final  order  of 
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adoption  must  be  entered  in  triplicate  and  may  be  made  on  a 
standard  form  furnished  by  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare 
or  may  be  typewritten,  giving  all  the  information  hereinafter 
required. 

(b)  The  final  order  of  adoption  must  state: 

(1)  that  all  necessary  parties  are  properly  before  the 
court  and  that  the  time  for  answering  has  expired; 

(2)  the  name  of  the  child  used  in  the  proceeding; 

(3)  the  full  names  of  the  petitioners  and  their  county  of 
residence; 

(4)  the  date  when  the  petitioners  acquired  custody  of  the 

child  and  from  what  person  or  agency  and  that  proper  con- 
sent has  been  given; 

(5)  the  fact  and  date  of  the  filing  of  the  petition; 

(6)  the  fact  and  date  of  the  interlocutory  decree  if  such  a 
decree  has  been  entered; 

(7)  that  the  petitioners  are  fit  persons  to  have  the  care 
and  custody  of  the  child; 

(8)  that  the  petitioners  are  financially  able  to  provide  for 
him ; 

(9)  that  the  child  is  a suitable  child  for  adoption;  and 

(10)  that  the  adoption  is  for  the  best  interests  of  the  child. 

(c)  The  order  shall  thereupon  decree  the  adoption  of  the 
child  by  the  petitioners  and  may  order  that  the  name  of  the 
child  be  changed  to  that  requested  in  the  petition. 

“48-23.  Effect  of  final  order. — The  final  order  forthwith 
shall  establish  the  relationship  of  parent  and  child  between 
the  petitioners  and  the  child,  and,  from  the  date  of  the  signing 
of  the  final  order  of  adoption,  the  child  shall  be  entitled  to 
inherit  real  and  personal  property  from  the  adoptive  parents 
in  accordance  with  the  statutes  of  descent  and  distribution. 

“48-24.  Recordation  of  adoption  proceedings. — (a)  Only 
the  final  order  of  adoption  or  the  final  order  dismissing  the 
proceeding,  and  no  other  papers  relating  to  the  proceeding, 
shall  be  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Superior 
Court  in  the  county  in  which  the  adoption  takes  place. 

(b)  A copy  of  the  petition,  the  consent,  the  report  on  the 
condition  and  antecedents  of  the  child  and  the  suitability  of 
the  foster  home,  a copy  of  the  interlocutory  decree,  the  report 
on  the  placement,  and  a copy  of  the  final  order  must  be  sent 
by  the  Clerk  of  Superior  Court  to  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Welfare  in  the  following  order: 

(1)  Within  ten  days  after  the  petition  is  filed  with  the 
Clerk  of  Superior  Court,  a copy  of  the  petition  giving  the  date 
of  the  filing  of  the  original  petition,  and  the  consent  must  be 
filed  by  the  clerk  with  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare. 

(2)  Within  ten  days  after  an  interlocutory  decree  is  en- 
tered, a copy  of  the  interlocutory  decree  giving  the  date  of  the 
issuance  of  the  decree  and  the  report  to  the  court  on  the  con- 
dition and  antecedents  of  the  child  and  the  suitability  of  the 
foster  home  must  be  filed  by  the  clerk  with  the  State  Board  of 
Public  Welfare.  When  the  interlocutory  decree  is  waived,  as 
provided  in  G.  S.  48-21  the  said  report  and  the  recommen- 
dation to  waive  the  interlocutory  decree  shall  be  so  filed  by 
the  clerk. 

(3)  Within  ten  days  after  the  final  order  of  adoption  is 
made  the  clerk  must  file  with  the  State  Board  of  Public  Wel- 
are  the  report  on  the  supervision  of  the  placement  during  the 
interlocutory  period,  and  a copy  of  the  final  order. 

(c)  The  said  board  must  cause  all  papers  and  reports  re- 
lated to  the  proceeding  to  be  permanently  indexed  and  filed. 

“48-25.  Record  not  to  be  made  public:  violation  a mis- 


demeanor.— (a)  Neither  the  original  file  of  the  proceeding  in 
the  office  of  the  clerk  nor  the  recording  of  the  proceeding  by 
the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  shall  be  open  for  general 
public  inspection. 

(b)  With  the  exception  of  the  information  contained  in 
the  petition,  the  interlocutory  decree,  and  the  final  order,  it 
shall  be  a misdemeanor  for  any  person  having  charge  of  the 
file  or  of  the  record  to  disclose,  except  as  provided  in  G.  S. 
48-26,  any  information  concerning  the  contents  of  any  other 
papers  in  the  proceeding. 

“48-26.  Procedure  for  opening  record  for  necessary  in- 
formation.— (a)  Any  necessary  information  in  the  files  or  the 
record  of  an  adoption  proceeding  may  be  disclosed,  to  the 
party  requiring  it,  upon  a written  motion  in  the  cause  before 
the  clerk  of  original  jurisdiction  who  may  issue  an  order  to 
open  the  record.  Such  order  must  be  reviewed  by  a Judge 
of  the  Superior  Court  and  if,  in  the  opinion  of  said  judge,  it 
be  to  the  best  interest  of  the  child  or  of  the  public  to  have 
such  information  disclosed,  he  may  approve  the  order  to  open 
the  record. 

(b)  The  original  order  to  open  the  record  must  be  filed 
with  the  proceeding  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  Superior 
Court.  If  the  clerk  shall  refuse  to  issue  such  order,  the  party 
requesting  such  order  may  appeal  to  the  judge  who  may  order 
that  the  record  be  opened;  if,  in  his  opinion,  it  be  to  the  best 
interest  of  the  child  or  of  the  public. 

“48-27.  Procedure  when  appeal  is  taken. — (a)  In  the  event 
of  an  appeal  from  ruling  of  the  clerk  in  an  adoption  pro- 
ceeding, the  clerk  must  impound  all  papers  and  reports  not 
open  to  the  public  pending  final  determination  of  the  appeal. 
Within  ten  days  after  final  determination  of  the  appeal,  the 
clerk  must  forward  all  papers  and  reports  as  specified  in 
G.  S.  48-24. 

(b)  The  clerk  must  not  at  any  time  furnish  to  anyone 
copies  or  certified  copies  of  any  documents  in  the  proceeding 
other  than  the  petition,  the  interlocutory  decree,  and  the  final 
order. 

“48-28.  Questioning  validity  of  adoption  proceeding. — (a) 
After  the  final  order  of  adoption  is  signed,  no  party  to  an 
adoption  proceeding  nor  anyone  claiming  under  such  a party 
may  later  question  the  validity  of  the  adoption  proceeding  by 
reason  of  any  defect  or  irregularity  therein,  jurisdictional  or 
otherwise,  but  shall  be  fully  bound  thereby,  save  for  such 
appeal  as  may  be  allowed  by  law.  No  adoption  may  be 
questioned  by  reason  of  any  procedural  or  other  defect  by  any 
one  not  injured  by  such  defect,  nor  may  any  adoption  pro- 
ceeding be  attacked  either  directly  or  collaterally  by  any 
person  other  than  a natural  parent  or  guardian  of  the  person 
of  the  child.  The  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
Superior  Court,  the  county  superintendent  of  public  welfare, 
or  the  executive  head  of  a licensed  child-placing  agency  to 
perform  any  of  the  duties  or  acts  within  the  time  required  by 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  affect  the  validity  of  any 
adoption  proceeding. 

(b)  The  final  order  of  adoption  shall  have  the  force  and 
effect  of,  and  shall  be  entitled  to,  all  the  presumptions  attached 
to  a judgment  rendered  by  a court  of  general  jurisdiction. 

“48-29.  Change  of  name;  report  to  State  Registrar;  new 
birth  certificate  to  be  made. — (a)  For  the  proper  cause  shown 
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the  court  may  decree  that  the  name  of  the  child  shall  be 
changed  to  such  name  as  may  be  prayed  in  the  petition.  When 
the  name  of  any  child  is  so  changed,  the  court  shall  forthwith 
report  such  change  to  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health.  Upon  receipt  of  the  report,  the  State 
Registrar  of  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  shall  prepare  a 
new  birth  certificate  for  the  child  named  in  the  report  which 
shall  contain  the  following  information : full  adoptive  name 
of  child,  sex,  race,  date  of  birth,  full  name  of  adoptive  father, 
full  maiden  name  of  adoptive  mother,  and  such  other  per- 
tinent information  not  inconsistent  herewith  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  State  Registrar.  The  city  and  county  of  resi- 
dence of  the  adoptive  parents  shall  be  shown  as  the  place  of 
birth  and  the  names  of  the  attending  physician  and  the  local 
registrar  shall  be  omitted.  No  reference  shall  be  made  on 
the  new  certificate  to  the  adoption  of  the  child,  nor  shall  the 
adopting  parents  be  referred  to  as  foster  parents. 

(b)  The  State  Registrar  shall  place  the  original  certificate 
of  birth  and  all  papers  in  his  hand  pertaining  to  the  adoption 
under  seal  which  shall  not  be  broken  except  in  the  manner 
provided  in  G.  S.  48-26  for  the  opening  of  the  record  of 
adoption.  Thereafter  when  a certified  copy  of  the  certificate 
of  birth  of  such  person  is  issued  it  shall  be  in  the  form  of  a 
birth  registration  card  containing  only  the  full  name,  birth 
date,  state  of  birth,  race,  sex,  date  of  filing,  and  birth  certifi- 
cate number,  except  when  an  order  of  a court  shall  direct  the 
issuance  of  a copy  of  the  original  certificate  of  birth  in  the 
manner  hereinbefore  provided. 

(c)  The  State  Registrar  shall  send  a copy  of  the  new  birth 
certificate  to  the  register  of  deeds  of  the  county  where  the 
adoption  proceedings  were  instituted.  Upon  receipt  of  the 
said  certificate  the  register  of  deeds  shall  cause  it  to  be  filed 
and  indexed  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  by  law  in  the 
case  of  original  birth  certificates  of  the  adopted  child  is  also  on 
file  in  the  same  county  the  register  of  deeds  of  said  county  is 
authorized  empowered,  and  directed,  upon  filing  the  new 
certificate,  to  remove  and  destroy  such  record  of  the  said 
original  certificate. 

“48-30.  Guardian  appointed  when  custody  granted  of  child 
with  estate. — When  the  court  grants  the  petitioners  custody 
of  a child,  if  the  child  is  an  orphan  and  without  guardian  and 
possesses  any  estate  to  be  administered,  the  court  must  ap- 
point a guardian  as  provided  by  law. 

“48-31.  Rights  of  adoptive  parents. — When  a child  is  a- 
dopted  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Chapter,  the  adoptive 
parents  shall  not  thereafter  be  deprived  of  any  rights  in  the 
child,  at  the  instance  of  the  natural  parents  or  otherwise, 
except  in  the  same  manner  and  for  the  same  causes  as  are 
applicable  in  proceedings  to  deprive  natural  parents  of  the 
children. 

“48-32.  Readoption  of  child  previously  adopted.  — Any 
minor  child  may  be  readopted  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Chapter.  All  provisions  relating  to  the  natural 
parent  or  parents  shall  apply  to  the  adoptive  parent  or  par- 
ents, except  that  in  no  case  of  readoption  shall  a natural 
parent  be  made  a party  to  the  proceedings  nor  shall  the  con- 
sent of  a natural  parent  be  necessary.  For  the  purposes  of 
service  of  process,  necessary  parties,  and  consent,  the  adoptive 
parent  shall  be  substituted  for  the  natural  parent. 


“48-33.  Procuring  custody  of  child  by  forfeiting  parents 
declared  crime. — Any  parent  whose  rights  and  privileges  have 
been  forfeited  as  provided  by  G.  S.  48-5  and  who  shall,  other- 
wise than  by  legal  process,  procure  the  possession  and  custody 
of  such  child  with  respect  to  whom  his  rights  and  privileges 
have  been  forfeited  shall  be  guilty  of  a crime,  and  shall  be 
punished  as  for  abduction. 

“48-34.  Past  adoption  proceedings  validated. — All  proceed- 
ings for  the  adoption  of  minors  in  courts  of  this  State  are 
hereby  validated  and  confirmed  and  the  orders  and  judgments 
heretofore  entered  therein  are  declared  to  be  binding  upon  all 
parties  to  said  proceedings  and  their  privies  and  all  other 
persons,  until  such  orders  or  judgments  shall  be  vacated  as 
provided  by  law;  provided  that  this  Section  shall  not  apply  to 
litigation  pending  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  in  which 
the  validity  of  a prior  adoption  proceedings  is  involved. 

“48-35.  Prior  proceedings  not  affected. — Adoption  proceed- 
ings pending  on  date  of  ratification  shall  not  be  affected,  ex- 
cept that  the  provisions  of  G.  S.  48-34  shall  apply  thereto,  and 
such  proceedings  shall  be  completed  in  accordance  with  pro- 
visions of  the  statutes  in  effect  at  the  time  such  proceedings 
were  instituted;  provided  that  the  petitioners  in  proceedings 
pending  on  date  of  ratification  may  discontinue  such  proceed- 
ings by  taking  voluntary  nonsuits  and,  upon  paying  the  costs 
accrued  in  such  discontinued  proceedings,  may  institute  new 
proceedings  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  in  which  cases 
all  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  apply.” 

Effective  March  11,  1949. 

(H.  B.  No.  236) 

Chapter  133 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  CHAPTER  130  OF  THE  GENERAL 

STATUTES  RELATING  TO  THE  FORWARDING  OF 

COPIES  OF  BIRTH  AND  DEATH  CERTIFICATES  TO 

REGISTERS  OF  DEEDS. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Chapter  130  of  the  General  Statutes  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  a new  section  immediately  following  G.  S. 
130-99  and  immediately  preceding  G.  S.  130-100,  to  be  num- 
bered G.  S.  130-99.1,  and  to  read  as  follows: 

“G.  S.  130-99.1.  State  Board  of  Health  to  forward  copies 
of  certificates  of  nonresidents.  Upon  receipt  of  the  original 
certificates  of  birth,  death,  and  stillbirth  from  the  local  regis- 
trars of  vital  statistics,  the  State  registrar  shall  prepare  a 
copy  of  each  certificate  except  in  the  case  of  a child  born  out  ; 
of  wedlock  that  was  filed  in  a county  other  than  the  county  of 
residence.  Such  copies  shall  be  forwarded  within  30  days  to 
the  register  of  deeds  of  the  county  of  residence.” 

Effective  July  1,  1949. 

(H.  B.  No.  355) 

Chapter  1010 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  SECTION  50-13  OF  THE  GENERAL 

STATUTES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  RELATIVE  TO 

THE  CUSTODY  OF  CHILDREN. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  Section  50-13  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  amended  by  re- 
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writing  the  first  sentence  of  the  second  paragraph  of  said 
section  so  that  said  sentence  shall  read  as  follows: 

“ Provided , custody  of  children  of  parents  who  have  been 
divorced  outside  of  North  Carolina,  and  controversies  re- 
specting the  custody  of  children  not  provided  for  by  this 
' Section  or  Section  17-39  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina,  may  be  determined  in  a special  proceeding  instituted 
i by  either  of  said  parents,  or  by  the  surviving  parent  if  the 
j other  be  dead,  in  the  Superior  Court  of  the  county  wherein 
the  petitioner,  or  the  respondent  or  child  at  the  time  of  filing 
; said  petition,  is  a resident.” 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  pending  litigation. 
Effective  April  15,  1949. 

(H.  B.  No.  359) 

Chapter  1204 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  ARTICLE  12  OF  CHAPTER  160  OF 
THE  GENERAL  STATUTES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA, 
KNOWN  AS  THE  “RECREATION  ENABLING  LAW.” 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Section  160-161  of  the  General  Statutes,  as  the 
same  is  set  out  in  Chapter  1052  Session  Laws  1945,  is  hereby 
amended  by  rewriting  the  first  two  sentences  of  said  section 
to  read  as  follows: 

“The  board  or  commission  shall  be  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  unit  and  shall  consist  of  ten  members,  four  of 
whom  shall  be  ex-officio  members,  one  of  whom  shall  represent 
the  governing  body  of  the  unit,  one  the  school  system  serving 
i the  unit,  one  the  welfare  department  serving  the  unit  and  one 
the  health  department  serving  the  unit.  The  ex-officio  mem- 
j bers  shall  serve  and  have  the  same  powers  and  duties  as  other 
f members.  Six  members  shall  be  appointed  to  represent  the 
|!  public  at  large,  two  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  for  a term  of 
one  year;  two  for  a term  of  two  years;  and  two  for  a term  of 
three  years.  Upon  the  expiration  of  their  original  terms  of 
office,  each  succeeding  term  shall  be  for  three  years  but  no 
member  at  large  shall  immediately  succeed  himself  beyond 
two  consecutive  terms  and  no  ex-officio  member  shall  serve  be- 
yond the  term  of  the  office  he  represents  or  serve  continuously 
to  exceed  six  years.” 

Effective  April  23,  1949. 

(H.  B.  No.  426) 

Chapter  359 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  CHAPTER  148  OF  THE  GENERAL 
STATUTES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  SO  AS  TO  PRO- 
VIDE FOR  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A PRISON 

i ADVISORY  COUNCIL. 

- 

: The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Chapter  148  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
i Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  the  addition  thereto  of  another 
Article  to  be  designated  as  “Article  9.  Prison  Advisory 
' Council.”,  said  Article  to  read  as  follows: 

“Article  9.  Prison  Advisory  Council. 

i “Sec.  148-85.  Creation  of  council;  purpose. — There  is  here- 
! by  created  a Prison  Advisory  Council  (hereinafter  called  “The 
j Council”)  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  in  the  State  prison 
system  practices  consistent  with  the  best  modern  concepts  and 
experience,  directed  toward  the  rehabilitation  of  prisoners. 

“Sec.  148-86.  Membership;  chairman. — The  Council  shall 


be  composed  of  the  following  members:  five  persons  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina  by  reason  of 
their  interest  in  and  knowledge  of  prison  administration  and 
the  rehabilitation  and  the  education  of  prisoners.  One  mem- 
ber shall  be  designated  by  the  Governor  to  be  Chairman  of 
the  Council.  Initial  appointments  shall  be  for  the  following 
terms:  One  member  for  six  years;  two  members  for  four 
years;  and  two  members  for  two  years.  All  appointments 
thereafter  made  shall  be  for  terms  of  six  years.  In  addition 
to  the  five  regular  members,  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare  shall  be  ex-officio  members 
of  the  said  Council. 

“Each  member  of  the  Council,  except  the  ex-officio  members, 
shall  receive  as  compensation  the  amounts  set  forth  in  Section 
4 of  the  Budget  Appropriation  Bill  for  the  Biennium  1949-51, 
this  compensation  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Contingency  and 
Emergency  Fund. 

“Sec.  148-87.  Meetings. — The  Council  shall  meet  at  least 
semiannually  and  at  any  other  time  at  the  call  of  the  chair- 
man. After  each  meeting,  a written  report  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  State  Highway  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mission. 

“Sec.  148-88.  Function. — It  is  the  duty  of  the  Council  to 
advise  with  the  Prison  Director  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
prison  administration,  the  employment,  training,  custody,  and 
discipline  of  prisoners  and  all  other  phases  of  prison  manage- 
ment. The  Council  shall  study  thoroughly  the  State  prison 
system  and  shall  from  time  to  time  make  recommendations 
for  the  improvement  thereof  to  the  State  Highway  and  Public 
Works  Commission.” 

Effective  March  16,  1949. 

(H.  B.  No.  462) 

Chapter  420 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  G.  S.  7-101  PERTAINING  TO  THE 
ESTABLISHMENT  BY  COUNTIES  OR  CITIES  OF 
DOMESTIC  RELATIONS  COURTS. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  Section  7-101  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina,  1943,  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  between 
the  words  “county”  and  “seat”  in  line  2 a comma  followed  by 
the  words  “population  of  eighty-five  thousand  or  more  or 
having  a county.” 

Effective  March  18,  1949. 

(H.  B.  No.  623) 

Chapter  1206 

AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  ADDITIONAL  FACILITIES  IN 
THE  CARE  OF  PERSONS  ADDICTED  TO  THE  USE 
OF  ALCOHOL  AND  TO  IMPOSE  AN  ADDITIONAL 
STATE  TAX  OF  ONE-HALF  OF  ONE  PERCENTUM 
ON  THE  RETAIL  SALE  OF  ALL  INTOXICATING 
BEVERAGES. 

Whereas,  the  problem  of  alcoholism  has  been  increasingly 
serious  in  its  prevalence  and  in  its  unfortunate  effects  on  per- 
sons so  addicted,  on  their  families  and  on  the  community;  and 

Whereas,  treatment  and  care  for  alcoholic  persons  desirous 
of  help  in  the  early  stages,  and  in  a setting  conducive  to  re- 
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tention  of  morale  will  bring  the  best  results  in  improved  health 
and  avoidance  of  habituation:  Now,  therefore, 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Chapter  122  of  the  General  Statutes  is  hereby 
amended  by  inserting  therein  a new  section,  to  be  numbered 
122-1.1,  and  to  read  as  follows:  “Authority  to  establish  other 
mental  health  activities.  The  North  Carolina  Hospitals  Board 
of  Control  shall  be  and  hereby  is  empowered  to  set  up  on 
property  now  held  or  hereafter  acquired  mental  health  facili- 
ties for  the  care  and  treatment  of  persons  suffering  from 
alcoholism.  It  is  authorized  to  establish  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  admission,  care,  and  treatment  of  such  persons,  and 
to  determine  costs,  and  to  set  rates  for  the  maintenance  of 
these  persons.  The  North  Carolina  Hospitals  Board  of  Control 
may  itself  operate  such  facilities  directly,  or  in  cooperation 
with  the  State  Board  of  Alcoholic  Control,  or  may  delegate 
such  operation.  The  State  Board  of  Health  and  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  shall  act  in  an  advisory  ca- 
pacity in  the  operation  of  these  facilities.” 

Sec.  2.  There  is  appropriated  out  of  the  general  fund  of 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  to  the  North  Carolina  Hospitals 
Board  of  Control  the  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars 
($300,000.00)  to  be  designated  as  ‘The  Alcoholic  Rehabili- 
tation Fund,’  and  to  be  used  for  permanent  improvements, 
additions,  renovations,  maintenance,  operation  and  employ- 
ment of  necessary  personnel  and  for  such  other  purposes  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  this  Act. 

Effective  April  23,  1949. 

(H.  B.  No.  835) 

Chapter  1211 

AN  ACT  TO  ESTABLISH  A COMMISSION  FOR  THE 

STUDY  OF  PROBLEMS  RELATING  TO  THE  CARE 

OF  THE  AGED  AND  THE  INTELLECTUALLY  OR 

PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED. 

Whereas,  the  State  of  North  Carolina  has  provided  for  the 
residential  care  of  the  mentally  disordered  by  the  establish- 
ment of  State  Hospitals;  and 

Whereas,  the  State  of  North  Carolina  has  established  the 
Caswell  Training  School  for  the  care  and  training  of  white 
feebleminded  children  and  has  authorized  similar  facilities  for 
Negro  feebleminded  children  at  Goldsboro;  and 

Whereas,  due  to  improved  living  conditions  and  medical 
care,  many  persons  are  living  longer  than  in  years  past  and 
become  in  need  of  some  care  during  their  declining  years;  and 

Whereas,  during  the  past  few  years  a number  of  counties  in 
the  State  have  closed  County  Homes,  and  made  application  for 
care  in  State  Institutions  of  some  of  the  former  residents ; and 

Whereas,  the  State  Hospitals  have  been  receiving  many 
applications  for  the  admission  of  elderly  persons,  some  of 
whom  could  be  cared  for  in  a nursing  home  or  properly  oper- 
ated county  institution,  despite  some  mental  enfeeblement;  and 

Whereas,  the  Caswell  Training  School  has  for  years  had 
more  applications  for  the  admission  of  feebleminded  than 
could  be  admitted  in  the  space  available,  and  many  of  these 
feebleminded  were  not  teachable  or  trainable;  and 

Whereas,  the  number  of  persons  for  whom  care  in  an  in- 


stitution is  requested  will  certainly  increase  beyond  the  pre- 
sent high  level;  and 

Whereas,  the  General  Assembly  recognizes  that  some  clarifi- 
cation of  the  responsibilities  of  the  State  and  of  the  counties 
would  be  highly  desirable,  and  that  some  planning  should  be 
begun  for  the  working  out  of  the  care  of  this  large  group,  and 
that  this  should  be  thoroughly  studied;  therefore,  now, 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  A commission  is  hereby  established  for  the 
study  of  the  problems  relating  to  the  care  of  the  aged  with 
especial  reference  to  those  failing  mentally  and  the  intellectu- 
ally or  physically  handicapped  of  all  ages  and  this  commission 
shall  be  known  as  “The  Commission  for  the  Study  of  Problems 
of  Care  of  the  Aged  and  Intellectually  or  Physically  Handi- 
capped.” 

Sec.  2.  The  commission  shall  consist  of  one  member  from 
the  North  Carolina  Hospitals  Board  of  Control,  one  member 
from  the  State  Board  of  Health,  one  member  from  the  State 
Board  of  Public  Welfare,  one  member  from  the  boards  of 
county  commissioners,  one  County  Superintendent  of  Public 
Welfare,  one  County  Health  Officer,  one  Clerk  of  the  Superior 
Court. 

Sec.  3.  The  Governor  shall  appoint  the  members  of  this 
commission,  and  may  remove  any  member;  he  shall  not  be 
required  to  give  any  reason  for  the  removal  of  any  member. 

Sec.  4.  This  commission  shall  study  the  problems  relating 
to  the  care  of  the  aged  with  especial  reference  to  those  failing 
mentally  and  shall  inquire  into  the  methods  of  meeting  and 
handling  this  problem  in  other  states.  It  shall  make  a similar 
study  of  the  problem  of  the  care  of  the  feebleminded,  with  j 
especial  attention  to  the  custodial  care  of  intellectually  handi- 
capped persons  not  teachable  or  trainable.  It  shall  make  a 
study  of  the  problems  relating  to  the  care  of  physically  handi- 
capped with  a special  reference  to  those  whose  physical; 
handicap  renders  them  incapable  of  self-support  and  shall 
inquire  into  the  methods  of  meeting  and  handling  this  prob- 
lem in  other  states. 

It  shall  make  recommendations  to  the  Governor  offering 
plans  for  dealing  with  the  problem  of  the  care  needed  for  this 
group,  and  means  of  clarification  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
State  and  respective  counties. 

Sec.  5.  The  members  of  the  commission  shall  receive  for  ' 
each  day  in  actual  performance  of  duties  under  this  act,  per  ■' 
diem  of  seven  dollars  ($7.00),  and  necessary  travel  and  sub-  :: 
sistence  expenses,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Contingency  and  | 
Emergency  Fund.  | 

Effective  April  23,  1949.  J 

(H.  B.  No.  947) 

111 

Chapter  938 

AN  ACT  RELATING  TO  ESTABLISHING,  OPERATION  L 

AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  MUNCIPAL  JAILS  Of  f 

GUARDHOUSES. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  G.  S.  160-2  is  amended  by  adding  a new  Sub  t 
section  to  read  as  follows:  * 

“10.  To  establish,  erect,  repair,  maintain  and  operate 
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city  or  town  jail  or  guardhouse,  and  to  raise  by  taxation  the 
moneys  necessary  therefor.” 

Effective  April  13,  1949. 

(H.  B.  No.  973) 

Chapter  957 

AN  ACT  AMENDING  GENERAL  STATUTES  SECTION 
7-101,  RELATING  TO  THE  ESTABLISHING  OF  DO- 
MESTIC RELATIONS  COURT. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Section  7-101  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  “Provided,  that  in  counties  with  two  or  more  cities 
having  twenty-five  thousand  or  more  inhabitants  each,  any 
such  city  may  join  any  other  city  or  cities  of  at  least  twenty- 
five  thousand  inhabitants  each  in  establishing  a domestic  re- 
lations court;  or  any  number  of  or  all  of  such  cities  may  join 
the  county  in  which  they  are  situate  in  establishing  a domestic 
relations  court.” 

Effective  April  14,  1949. 

(H.  B.  No.  1087) 

Chapter  1013 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  SECTION  128-24  OF  THE  GENER- 
AL STATUTES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  RELATING 
TO  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTAL  EMPLOYEES’  RETIRE- 
MENT SYSTEM. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Section  128-24  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  rewriting  the  last  pro- 
viso of  the  Section  to  read  as  follows: 

“ Provided , further,  that  employees  of  county  welfare  and 
health  departments  whose  compensation  is  derived  from 
Federal,  State  and  local  funds  may  be  members  of  the  North 
Carolina  Local  Governmental  Employees’  Retirement  System 
to  the  full  extent  of  their  compensation.” 

Effective  April  15,  1949. 

WITH  THE  COUNTIES 

J.  A.  Best,  Wayne  County  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  Receives  Tribute:  At  a meeting  on  May 
2,  1949,  the  Wayne  County  Welfare  Board  adopted 
the  following  Resolution : “That,  Whereas,  Mr.  J.  A. 
Best,  Fremont,  North  Carolina,  has  served  well  and 
diligently  as  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare  of 
Wayne  County  since  January  1,  1935 ; that  the  duties 
of  this  office  have  continually  expanded  and  the  wel- 
fare program  has  progressed  during  his  splendid 
administration ; that  he  has  assumed  his  full  share  of 
community  responsibility,  always  giving  his  best  to 
the  people  and  their  problems;  that  his  counsel  re- 
lating to  the  financial  and  administrative  affairs  has 
been  fair  to  the  public  and  the  agency ; that  the  re- 
lationship which  has  existed  between  him  and  this 
Board  has  been  pleasant  and  most  cooperative,  there- 
by strengthening  the  program  in  Wayne  County  and 


North  Carolina;  and  that  his  services  to  the  public 
have  been  invaluable. 

Now,  Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved: 

1st:  That  the  Wayne  County  Welfare  Board,  as 
a group,  and  individually,  desire  to  express  on  behalf 
of  the  citizens  of  Wayne  County  their  appreciation 
to  Mr.  Best  for  his  long  and  faithful  service; 

2nd : That  we  regret  that  he  is  now  on  sick  leave, 
upon  the  advice  of  his  physician,  and  that  he  will  no 
longer  serve  the  county  in  this  capacity  after  July 
1,  1949; 

3rd : That  the  Department  and  the  County  have 
a great  respect  for  his  ability,  and  sincerely  trust 
that  his  health  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  rest 
he  so  richly  deserves ; 

4th : That  he  will  continue  to  lead  a useful  life 
and  to  have  an  abiding  peace  from  the  satisfaction 
of  having  worked  so  closely  with  his  fellowmen  and 
having  been  instrumental  in  helping  to  solve  their 
problems  and  lightening  their  burdens,  and 

5th : That  this  Resolution  be  placed  upon  the 
minutes  of  the  Welfare  Board  of  Wayne  County,  a 
copy  sent  to  Mr.  Best,  and  a copy  furnished  the  local 
newspaper  for  publication.” 

Progress  Noted  in  Caswell  County:  In  reviewing 
events  of  the  past  five  years,  Miss  Leona  Graham, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare  in  Caswell  County, 
states:  “When  I came  to  Yanceyville  five  years  ago 
our  office  consisted  of  three  rooms  and  three  workers. 
About  the  only  bright  spots  in  the  office  were  the 
filing  cabinets  which  were  almost  new.  In  August 
of  1944  the  case  worker  resigned,  and  during  the 
‘War  Days’  just  the  two  of  us — the  superintendent 
and  the  stenographer — carried  on.  In  April  1946  a 
case  work  assistant  and  a general  clerk  were  added 
to  the  staff.  In  August  of  1946  another  case  work 
assistant  was  added  and  in  March  1948  a child  wel- 
fare worker  was  employed. ...  So  in  three  years  we 
have  doubled  our  staff.  Also,  one  of  our  workers 
has  had  nine  months’  training  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  . . . We  have  made  the  most  im- 
provement in  our  office  quarters  in  the  past  two 
years.  We  now  have  five  rooms  on  the  entire  second 
floor  of  the  bank  building.  The  bank  has  painted 
the  walls,  repaired  the  floors,  and  built  in  a small 
ladies  rest  room.  Pictures  have  been  placed  in  all 
the  offices.  Six  mahogany  chairs  add  to  the  dignity 
of  our  very  small  waiting  room  as  well  as  a new 
mahogany  desk  for  the  superintendent’s  office.  This 
past  year  we  have  purchased  two  new  Remington 
typewriters  and  a new  desk  for  the  stenographer 
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with  ample  working  and  drawer  space.  Among  other 
things  we  are  proud  of  our  sign  in  large  letters  on 
the  door.  Unless  one  could  have  seen  our  office  as  I 
saw  it  on  that  rainy  morning  in  March  1944,  I am 
sure  once  could  not  appreciate  the  improvements. 
Anyway,  we  are  really  proud  of  our  office  and  al- 
ready have  plans  for  further  physical  improvements, 
such  as  Venetian  blinds,  resanding  the  floors,  and 
purchase  of  new  furniture.” 

Improvements  in  County  Offices:  The  purchase 
of  additional  office  equipment  or  the  remodeling  and 
improvement  of  office  quarters  has  been  reported  in 
Beaufort,  Gates,  Martin,  Onslow,  Gaston,  Wilkes, 
Bertie,  Wayne,  Nash,  Pitt,  and  Granville  counties. 

RECENT  APPOINTMENTS  IN  COUNTY  WELFARE 
DEPARTMENTS 

Since  December  1948,  the  following  appointments 
have  been  made  in  county  welfare  departments: 

Superintendents : Mrs.  Laura  H.  Freeman,  Cald- 
well (transferred  from  Cherokee)  ; Miss  Marvie 
Walker  (Acting  Superintendent)  Cherokee;  Mrs. 
Johnsie  R.  Nunn,  Cherokee  (effective  June  15,  1949) ; 
Miss  Hiawatha  Lupo  (Acting  Superintendent)  Co- 
lumbus; Mr.  J.  R.  Raper,  Granville  (transferred 
from  Hertford)  ; Mrs.  Gertrude  L.  Cox  (Acting 
Superintendent)  Hertford;  Mr.  John  R.  Kimball, 
Hyde;  Mrs.  Juliette  M.  Highsmith,  Duplin;  Mrs. 
Frances  G.  Ramsey,  Madison;  Mr.  Robert  M.  Col- 
ville, Swain. 

Case  Work  Supervisors:  Mrs  Audrey  Carter, 
Cumberland ; Mrs.  Claudia  M.  Edwards,  Edgecombe. 

Child  Welfare  Case  Workers:  Mrs.  Sue  L.  Case- 
bolt,  Wake;  Mrs.  Betty  Andrews  Rhyne,  Lincoln  (re- 
instated on  part-time  basis). 

Case  Workers:  Mrs.  Gertrude  F.  Boone,  Durham; 
Mrs.  Roberta  H.  Hinson,  Lee;  Miss  Catherine  Morris, 
Mecklenburg;  Mrs.  Vernon  B.  Griffin,  Nash;  Mrs. 
Madeline  H.  Eaker,  Gaston;  Mrs.  Bernice  Norwood, 
Caldwell. 

Case  Work  Assistants:  Mrs.  Alline  R.  King, 
Cherokee;  Miss  Beverly  Morrison,  Craven;  Mr.  B. 
J.  Kinlaw,  Cumberland;  Miss  Yolando  E.  Leonard, 
Davidson ; Mrs.  Dorothy  Jones  Bailey,  Durham ; Mrs. 
Alma  B.  Thompson,  Forsyth;  Mrs.  Nell  Budduth 
Hood,  Gaston;  Mrs.  Florence  S.  Sherrill,  Macon; 
Mrs.  Lillie  F.  Elmore,  Madison;  Miss  Ila  V.  Sherron, 
Mecklenburg;  Mrs.  Marie  B.  Shelton,  Mecklenburg; 
Mrs.  Annette  P.  Haselden,  Mecklenburg;  Mrs.  Mar- 
ceil  Thornhill,  Mecklenburg;  Mrs.  Jean  A.  Dorsett, 
Montogomery;  Miss  Ellen  Faye  Jessup,  Northamp- 


ton; Miss  Elizabeth  Ricks,  Pitt;  Miss  Evelyn  Hodges 
Glenn,  Pitt;  Mrs.  Gertrude  P.  Williamson,  Stokes; 
Miss  Rachel  Athas,  Halifax;  Miss  Buna  Blue, 
Henderson ; Mrs.  Ada  W.  Foster,  Lincoln ; Mrs. 
Lucile  C.  McMinn,  Transylvania  (reinstatement)  ; 
Miss  Anne  Cowan,  Jackson;  Mrs.  Grace  Sam  Eng- 
lish, Madison;  Mrs.  Ruth  Pepper,  Stokes  (reinstate- 
ment) . 

Case  Work  Trainees:  Miss  Mary  Robinson,  Bladen; 
Miss  Ruth  Whitson,  Buncombe;  Miss  Mary  Locke 
Craig,  Buncombe ; Miss  Ethel  Mangum,  Duplin ; 
Mrs.  Mary  Duncan  Groome,  Guilford ; Mrs.  Margaret 
W.  Baldree,  Martin;  Mrs.  Ruth  G.  Smith,  Swain; 
Miss  Adelma  Ives,,  Guilford;  Mrs.  Katherine  C. 
Moore,  Rutherford  (emergency)  ; Miss  Mary  Ward 
Russ,  Onslow;  Miss  Carol  Straekley,  Buncombe; 
Miss  Jean  McGehee,  Hertford  (emergency)  ; Miss 
Hazel  Dean  Robinson,  Ashe  (emergency)  ; Mrs. 
Margaret  B.  Ponder,  Gaston  (emergency). 

DISTRICT  MEETINGS  FOR 
WELFARE  BOARD  MEMBERS 

Six  district  meetings  for  welfare  board  members 
were  held  during  the  month  of  June  in  the  following 
areas  of  the  state : 


Northeastern  District 

Edenton 

June  8 

Southeastern  District 

Wilmington 

June  9 

Central  District 

Raleigh 

June  10 

Southwestern  District 

Charlotte 

June  23 

Western  District 

Waynesville 

June  24 

Northwestern  District 

Winston-Salem 

June  28 

Plans  and  arrangements  for  the  meetings  were  1 
worked  out  by  district  officers  in  the  six  welfare  f 
districts.  Persons  presiding  at  these  meetings  were : 0 
Northeastern  District:  Mrs.  Eva  McMullian  Grimes,  f 
Williamston,  district  president ; Mrs.  E.  S.  Woodley, 
welfare  board  member,  Washington  county.  South- 
eastern  District:  Mrs.  Henry  Bridger,  Bladenboro,  “ 
district  president;  Mrs.  Thomas  Gause,  welfare 
board  member,  New  Hanover  County.  Central  Dis- 
trict: Mrs.  John  Kerr,  Jr.,  Warrenton,  district 
president;  Mr.  Claude  Allen,  chairman  of  Granville 
county  welfare  board.  Southwestern  District:  Mr. 

C.  S.  Morris,  Salisbury,  district  president;  Mr.  A.  L. 
Bechtold,  chairman  of  Mecklenburg  county  welfare 
board.  Western  District:  Mrs.  J.  H.  L.  Miller, 
Marion,  district  president;  Dr.  W.  A.  Sams,  Mar- 
shall, district  vice-president.  Northwestern  District: 
Mrs.  Paul  P.  Davis,  Yadkinville,  district  president; 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Phillips,  W.  C.  U.  N.  C.,  Greensboro, 
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district  vice-president. 

Discussions  at  the  meetings  centered  around  the 
| responsibility  of  welfare  board  members,  county 
commissioners,  and  other  county  officials  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  total  welfare  program.  Other 
topics  included  welfare  legislation  enacted  by  the 
1949  General  Assembly,  personnel  practices  and  re- 
, quirements,  and  plans  for  North  Carolina’s  parti- 
caption  in  the  1950  White  House  Conference  on 
; Children. 

The  meetings  began  each  morning  at  10:30,  ad- 
journed for  a lunch  hour,  and  closed  at  3:30  in  the 
afternoon.  Board  members  and  other  county  officials 
I participated  freely  in  the  discussions.  Their  ques- 
' tions  and  comments  with  regard  to  policies  and 

I practices  featured  the  morning  and  afternoon  ses- 
sions of  the  meetings. 

EXPANDED  SUMMER  PROGRAM  OF  PSYCHIATRIC 
I AND  PSYCHOLOGICAL  SERVICES 

The  Division  of  Psychiatric  and  Psychological 
Services  has  expanded  its  program  for  the  summer 
months.  Mr.  Harry  K.  Dorsett  who  has  been  giving 
part-time  service  on  the  staff  is  now  available  on  full- 
time basis.  Mr.  Horace  D.  Rawls,  of  the  State  Col- 
i lege  faculty,  has  joined  the  staff  for  the  summer. 
The  services  of  Mr.  Dorsett  and  Mr.  Rawls  are  in 
addition  to  the  regular  services  of  Miss  Stanland  and 
Miss  Hamilton.  This  makes  the  services  of  four 
full-time  psychologists  available. 

It  is  planned  that  each  of  the  seventeen  centers  for 
psychological  service  will  be  visited  at  least  once  each 
! month  during  the  summer  months.  It  is  hoped  that 
all  counties  will  send  in  referrals  promptly  for  those 
cases  needing  psychological  service  at  this  time  in 
order  that  full  advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  ex- 
panded facilities. 

Dr.  John  F.  Owen,  psychiatrist,  is  now  giving 
additional  time  to  the  psychiatric  clinic  program  con- 
ducted by  the  Division.  This  additional  service  has 
made  it  possible  to  expand  the  Rowan  Clinic  to  in- 
clude two  days  each  month  and  to  extend  the  service 
at  the  Halifax  and  Cumberland  Clinics  to  one  full 
day  each  per  month. 

A.  W.  CLINE  SERVIES  FORSYTH  COUNTY 
TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS 

Twenty-five  years  ago — on  June  30,  1924 — A.  W. 
Cline  became  superintendent  of  the  Forsyth  County 


Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

In  observance  of  his  silver  anniversary  the  staff 
of  the  department  held  open  house  in  the  new  wel- 
fare building,  corner  Woodland  Avenue  and  Seventh 
Street,  Winston-Salem,  on  the  afternoon  of  June  30, 
1949.  Motion  pictures  illustrative  of  the  develop- 
ment of  public  welfare  work  and  the  juvenile  court 
were  shown. 

As  a highlight  of  this  occasion,  a public  meeting 
was  held  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  at  8 :00 
p.m.  This  meeting  was  sponsored  by  the  Community 
Council  and  attended  by  leaders  in  public  welfare  in 
North  Carolina.  Among  the  speakers  were  Dr.  Ellen 
Winston,  State  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare, 
Samuel  E.  Leonard,  State  Commissioner  of  Cor- 
rections, and  Rev.  J.  D.  Peterson,  representing  the 
Negro  community. 

Forsyth  County  and  North  Carolina  paid  enthusi- 
astic tribute  to  Mr.  Cline’s  twenty-five  years  of 
service. 

RECOGNITION  FOR  RECORDS 

The  Child  Welfare  League  Record  Exhibit  at  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work  in  Cleveland  in- 
cluded the  record  submitted  by  Mrs.  Judith  Hayes 
of  the  Wake  County  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
and  the  record  submitted  by  Mary  Jane  Edwards  of 
the  Haywood  County  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 
Congratulations  to  Miss  Edwards  and  Mrs.  Hayes. 


FOR  YOUR  CALENDAR 

Important  dates  for  your  calendar  are: 

September 

23  - 24 

APWA  Regional 
Meeting 

Biloxi, 

Mississippi 

October 

10-12 

Public  Welfare 
Institute 

Raleigh, 

North  Carolina 

November  30- 
December  3 

APWA  Round  Tables 

Washington, 

D.  C. 

Attending  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
at  Cleveland  from  North  Carolina  were:  J.  E. 
Burgess  (Randolph  county)  ; Claudia  M.  Edwards 
(Edgecombe  county)  ; T.  L.  Grier  (State  office)  ; G. 
B.  Hanrahan  (Lenoir  county)  ; Nancy  Jones  (State 
office)  ; Rebecca  Peebles  (Durham  county)  ; Mrs. 
Margaret  H.  Wilson  (State  office)  ; and  Dr.  Ellen 
Winston,  Commissioner. 
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lew  Members  of  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  Take  Oaths  of  Office 


New  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  took  their  oaths  of  office  on  August  12,  194-9.  Left  to  right:  Louis  H. 
Sylvester,  Richlands;  Margaret  Knight,  Greensboro;  Thomas  Cornwell,  Shelby;  and  Associate  Justice  E.  B.  Denny  who  ad- 
ministered the  oaths. 


GOVERNOR  SCOTT  APPOINTS  NEW  MEMBERS 
OF  STATE  BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

New  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Wel- 
fare are  Margaret  Knight,  Greensboro ; Louis  H. 
Sylvester,  Richlands;  and  Thomas  Cornwell,  Shelby, 
I North  Carolina.  They  were  administered  the  oath 
[ of  office  on  August  12  and  immediately  thereafter 
| attended  their  first  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of 
| Public  Welfare  held  in  the  office  of  the  Commissioner 
| of  Public  Welfare,  Dr.  Ellen  Winston. 

Miss  Knight  is  an  educational  director  for  the 
Textile  Workers  Union  of  America,  C.  I.  0.,  and  is  a 
native  of  Greensboro.  She  is  a graduate  of  the 
Woman’s  College  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  has  had  training  in  the  field  of  social  work 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  Chapel  Hill, 


Oberlin  College,  and  Western  Reserve  University. 
Her  experience  includes  that  of  business  and  in- 
dustrial secretary  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  Roanoke, 
Virginia  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  industrial  secretary  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Louis  H.  Sylvester,  a prominent  citizen  of  Rich- 
lands, North  Carolina,  is  a merchant  and  farmer. 
He  is  a leader  in  civic  activities. 

Thomas  Cornwell,  of  Shelby,  North  Carolina,  has 
served  on  many  farm  programs.  In  addition  to  his 
farming  interests,  Mr.  Cornwell  is  a member  of  the 
Lions  Club,  the  Masonic  Lodge,  and  is  engaged  in 
other  activities  directed  toward  improvement  of  the 
general  welfare  of  the  people  in  his  community. 

Other  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Wel- 
fare are:  Mrs.  Walter  C.  Crowell,  Monroe;  E.  Her- 
vey  Evans,  Laurinburg;  Irving  E.  Carlyle,  Winston- 
Salem  ; and  Frank  A.  Daniels,  Raleigh,  Chairman. 
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psychological  services  available 

ON  SCHOOL  PROJECT  BASIS 

As  a result  of  the  marked  increase  in  requests 
from  school  teachers  and  administrators  for  psy- 
chological services  from  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Welfare,  a plan  has  been  worked  out  for  handling 
groups  of  referrals  on  a school  project  basis. 

Where  five  or  six  school  children  or  a larger  num- 
ber of  children  are  in  need  of  psychological  services, 
school  officials  notify  the  county  welfare  department. 
In  turn,  the  welfare  department  will  send  in  the 
group  of  referrals  to  the  Division  of  Psychological 
and  Psychiatric  Services,  State  Board  of  Public 
Welfare,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.  Visits  to  schools 
will  be  planned  and  arrangements  for  the  projects 
made  as  soon  as  they  can  be  worked  into  the  psy- 
chologist’s schedule. 

The  school  project  plan  calls  for  the  cooperative 
efforts  of  the  school,  the  parents,  the  county  welfare 
department,  and  the  psychologist.  Plans  for  the 
project  are  made  at  the  suggestion  of  the  psycholo- 
gist by  the  county  department  of  public  welfare 
through  clearance  with  local  school  authorities.  A 
suitable  room  is  provided  for  the  examinations; 
group  meetings  of  the  teachers  are  arranged  for 
the  afternoon  prior  to  the  examinations  and  again 
for  the  afternoon  following  completion  of  the  ex- 
aminations. At  the  group  meetings  with  teachers, 
reasons  for  referral  are  clarified  and  general  in- 
formation is  given  regarding  the  types  of  problems 
represented  by  the  cases.  After  the  examinations, 
there  is  a brief  discussion  of  results  and  of  possible 
constructive  action.  The  particular  cases  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  project  are  selected  by  the  teachers  so 
that  there  will  be  one  or  two  cases  from  each  teacher 
who  has  made  referrals.  In  initiating  the  referral, 
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the  teacher  and  case  worker  will  have  discussed  the 
procedure  with  the  child’s  parents  and  will  have 
secured  the  parents’  interest  and  cooperation.  The 
psychologist  is  avaliable  at  the  time  of  the  project 
for  conferences  with  parents  if  this  is  desired. 

The  psychologist  later  writes  a detailed  report 
on  each  case  for  the  county  department  of  public 
welfare  referring  the  case.  The  contents  of  this 
report  can  serve  the  case  worker,  the  teacher,  and 
others  in  their  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  particular 
child. 

Letters  regarding  the  schedule  for  visits  and 
general  reports  giving  a synopsis  of  findings  for  the 
group  of  cases  examined  are  made  available  to  the 
appropriate  persons  in  State  agencies.  The  plan  re- 
sulted from  cooperative  planning  by  the  State  Board 
of  Public  Welfare  in  consultation  with  supervisory 
personnel  from  the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction including  the  Division  of  Special  Education 
and  the  School  Health  Coordinating  Service. 

GUIDES  FOR  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

Mrs.  Hugh  Butler  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  noted 
lecturer  and  teacher  of  public  speaking,  gave  two 
lectures  at  the  State  office  recently.  While  in  Raleigh, 
Mrs.  Butler  also  spoke  to  the  clubwomen  attending 
the  Council  Insititute  of  the  North  Carolina  Fede- 
ration  of  Women’s  Clubs. 

Mrs.  Butler  gave  sound  and  practical  advice 
on  speechmaking,  conducting  meetings,  introducing 
speakers,  and  even  mentioned  what  to  wear  as  the 
presiding  officer  or  principal  speaker. 

“There’s  a technique  for  talking,  just  as  there  is 
for  art  or  music,”  Mrs.  Butler  stated.  “It’s  both 
an  art  and  a science.  Learn  the  technique — then 
practice.” 

Mrs.  Butler  suggested  as  points  in  the  technique 
of  speaking  effectively : Know  five  times  more  about 
the  subject  than  you  can  give  in  the  allotted  time;! 
write  out  your  purpose;  analyze  your  audience;! 
select  a forceful  introduction  and  conclusion  andf 
write  the  main  ideas  of  the  speech  in  outline  form;{ 
rehearse  the  speech  six  or  eight  times. 

Never,  said  Mrs.  Butler,  apologize  for  your  speech 
or  the  occasion ; never  speak  longer  than  the  allotted| 
time;  and  never  fail  to  address  the  president  or 
chairman  of  the  group. 

These  guides  for  public  speaking  and  many  others! 
are  found  in  Mrs.  Butler’s  book,  “Time  To  Speaki 
Up.”  » 
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County  homes  for  the  aged  and  infirm  have  been 
in  the  past  the  generally  accepted  answer  to  the  pro- 
blem of  relief  for  the  poor  in  North  Carolina  as  in 
other  states.  Rooted  in  the  belief  that  institutional 
care  was  the  cheapest  and  most  effective  method  of 
providing  for  the  poor  and  the  helpless  and  that 
. each  county  should  be  responsible  for  its  own  needy 

I persons,  commissioners  of  each  county  were  given 
legal  authority  to  establish  a county  home  and  em- 
ploy a superintendent.  “Outdoor”  relief,  by  which 
was  meant  assistance  given  to  those  who  were  not 
living  in  institutions,  was  given  to  the  poor  only  when 
temporary  needs  could  be  met  in  no  other  way, 
but  there  was  general  agreement  that  it  tended  to 
; “pauperize”  individuals  and  families  and  that  the 
practice  should  be  discouraged.  Throughout  the 
years  attention  was  centered  largely  upon  economy 
' — “saving  the  taxpayer’s  money” — and  human  needs 
were  not  regarded  as  of  first  importance.  Success 
in  administering  relief  was  usually  measured  in 
terms  of  annual  money  costs  to  the  county,  but  often 
the  total  cost  per  capita  was  not  apparent.  As  a re- 
! suit,  those  who  could  not  provide  for  themselves  and 
for  whom  no  one  else  would  provide  became  “in- 
mates” of  county  homes.  The  old  and  “the  afflicted” 
were  there;  frequently  children  and  infants,  some 
born  in  the  home  and  others  brought  to  it  because 
there  was  no  other  place  where  they  belonged,  in- 
creased the  numbers. 

Studies  Reveal  Inadequacies  of  Care  in  County  Home 

With  the  development  of  the  public  welfare  pro- 
gram in  North  Carolina  following  1917,  the  care  and 
supervision  of  indigent  persons  became  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  county  superintendents  of  public  wel- 
fare. Policies  and  practices  that  had  been  accepted 
began  to  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  human  welfare 
and  recommendations  were  made  with  the  needs  of 
individuals  receiving  more  consideration  than  at  any 
previous  time. 

As  a part  of  this  evaluation  the  National  Committee 
for  Mental  Hygiene  was  asked  in  1919  by  the  newly 
appointed  Commissioner  and  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  to  make  a survey  of 
county  homes  and  present  recommendations.  From 
this  survey  came  a description  of  the  inadequacies 
in  buildings  and  in  facilities  that  existed.  Through- 
out the  twenties,  when  old  buildings  were  being  re- 
placed with  new  or  remodeled  ones  to  meet  the  re- 
commendations that  had  been  made,  further  study 
was  made  of  the  administration  of  the  homes  and 


the  care  that  was  given  to  residents.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  almost  thirty  years  ago  the  following  des- 
ciption  was  given  by  Roy  M.  Brown: 

“But  in  general  the  county  home  remains  a dump- 
ing ground  for  the  wrecks  of  our  civilization — a 
place  to  which  society  can  remove  from  its  sight  its 
failure — and  so  forget  them.”  1 

The  1919  study  by  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene  called  attention  to  the  number  of 
insane  and  feeblemineded  who  were  in  county  homes. 
In  1935  a study  of  mental  health  in  North  Carolina 
revealed  that  a total  of  200  mentally  ill  and  450 
mentally  defective  persons  were  living  in  county 
homes.  2 

Old  Age  Assistance  in  Relation  to  the  Population  of 
County  Homes 

In  1937  state  legislation  made  possible  the  benefits 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935.  For  aged  persons 
who  would  have  had  only  the  county  home  to  which 
to  turn  in  earlier  years,  another  solution  was  now 
offered.  With  old  age  assistance  in  the  form  of 
regular  monthly  payments,  many  men  and  women 
who  had  reached  the  age  of  sixty-five  were  able  to 
live  out  their  years  in  their  own  homes  or  those  of 
their  own  choice.  This  change  was  largely  responsi- 
ble for  the  decrease  in  populations  of  county  homes 
in  North  Carolina,  from  3,117  on  June  30,  1936  to 
1,995  on  June  30,  1948.  One  of  the  results  was  that 
those  for  whom  provision  needed  to  be  made  were 
largely  the  chronically  ill  and  the  handicapped  who 
were  not  accepted  for  admission  to  state  institutions. 

Among  the  recommendations  growing  out  of  two 
recent  studies  of  county  home  residents  by  the  State 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  is  the  following: 

“Residents  should  be  carefully  studied  as  indi- 
viduals in  order  that  the  best  plan  may  be  made  for 
each  of  them.  Consolidation  of  county  homes  and 
the  reorganization  of  such  homes  as  continue  in 
operation  so  as  to  afford  adequate  nursing  care 
should  be  further  considered.  There  should  be  care- 
ful study  of  the  needs  both  of  the  individuals  in  the 
county  homes  and  of  those  being  considered  for 
admission,  and  arrangements  should  be  made  which 
will  best  meet  their  needs.  The  hope  that  the  old 
type  of  almshouse  will  be  replaced  by  modernized 
county  institutions,  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  special- 

1 Poor  Relief  in  North  Carolina,  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina Press,  Chapel  Hill,  1928,  p.  132 

2 Lloyd  J.  Thompson,  A Study  of  Mental  Health  in  North 
Carolina,  Edwards  Bros.,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  1937,  pp.  98, 
262 
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ized  resources,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  possible  of 
realization  in  the  light  of  present  trends.”  3 

The  County  Home  Problem  in  Warren  County 

At  the  present  time  there  is  widespread  interest 
on  the  part  of  county  officials  and  other  citizens  in 
existing  county  homes  and  desirable  next  steps  re- 
garding them.  Increased  costs  of  operation  per  capi- 
ta, the  expense  of  making  necessary  improvements 
in  buildings,  and  decreased  numbers  of  residents 
have  pointed  up  the  financial  problems.  Recognition 
that  present  facilities  in  many  counties  are  inade- 
quate for  those  in  need  of  care  has  focused  attention 
upon  improved  ways  of  carrying  out  county  responsi- 
bility for  the  old  and  the  infirm.  In  Warren  County, 
North  Carolina,  the  transition  from  county  home 
care  to  more  adequate  provision  for  individual  need 
is  now  under  way.  The  steps  that  have  been  taken 
and  the  present  situation  are  described  in  the  hope 
that  this  information  may  be  useful  to  those  who  are 
now  considering  changes  in  their  existing  facilities 
and  available  resources. 

A combination  of  circumstances  had  kept  the 
matter  of  the  county  home  before  the  citizens  of 
Warren  County  for  a period  of  years.  Sanitary  re- 
ports had  called  attention  to  the  health  hazards  that 
existed  and  fire  inspections  had  emphasized  the  dan- 
ger of  fire  in  the  frame  cottages  heated  by  open  fires 
and  tended  by  those  who  lived  in  the  rooms.  As  if 
to  sound  a further  warning,  one  of  the  cottages  had 
burned  to  the  ground  during  this  period.  In  the 
twenties,  when  many  counties  were  building  modern 
homes  with  adequate  physical  facilities,  and  financ- 
ing them  by  special  bond  issue,  this  method  did  not 
seem  feasible  in  Warren  County  and  so  “the  cottage 
plan”  continued  despite  its  disadvantages  and 
hazards.  In  1922  a new  ten-room  dwelling  for  the 
use  of  the  superintendent  was  completed,  but,  aside 
from  the  kitchen  in  which  meals  for  all  were  pre- 
pared, the  residents  did  not  benefit  from  this  im- 
provement to  the  175  acre  farm  property.  Although 
the  meals  were  prepared  in  the  superintendent’s 
kitchen  by  a cook,  they  were  carried  by  each  resident 
to  his  own  room  in  one  of  the  cottages  and  there  he 
ate  month-in  and  month-out  by  himself.  Bad  weather 
and  disability  often  interfered  with  getting  meals 
regularly. 

At  the  January  1948  term  of  Superior  Court  the 
unfavorable  report  of  the  Grand  Jury  investigation 
resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a committee  from 
the  Jury  to  make  weekly  visits  to  the  home  and  re- 
ports of  the  conditions  found.  The  Judge  further 
directed  that  the  conditions  existing  be  discussed 

3 Ellen  Winston  and  Ann  Porter,  County  Home  Residents  in 

North  Carolina,  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  Raleigh, 

N.  C.,  1948,  p.  50 


with  citizens  throughout  the  county.  Thus  a decision 
regarding  the  future  of  the  county  home  and  the  22 
residents  became  necessary.  Two  courses  were  sug- 
gested. One  was  to  dispose  of  the  present  buildings 
and  replace  them  with  one  sufficient  in  size  to  pro- 
vide space  for  all  residents  and  equipped  with  ade- 
quate heat,  water,  light,  and  plumbing  facilities. 
The  emphasis  was  upon  the  improvement  of  the 
physical  plant  and  upon  reaching  acceptable  stand- 
ards. The  second  course  was  to  make  the  necessary 
provisions  elsewhere  for  those  in  residence  and  to 
close  the  home. 

Suggested  Solutions 

There  were  many  who  believed  a new  building 
was  the  solution  for  the  problem.  Warren  County 
had  always  had  a county  home  and  there  had  always 
been  “unfortunates”  in  it.  Less  than  ten  years 
after  the  county  was  established,  in  1787,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  had  authorized  the  county  to  build 
“a  house  for  the  poor.”  County  records  show  that 
Wardens  of  the  Poor  bought  in  1838  one  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  and  one-half  acres  of  land  for  this 
purpose  and  later  entries  record  expenditures  to 
local  merchants  for  necessary  provisions.  In  the 
years  following  the  War  between  the  States  the  “Old 
Poor  House”  tract  and  building  were  sold  and  185 
acres  were  purchased  which  had  been  used  contin- 
ually for  more  than  seventy  years.  Superintendents 
of  the  Poor  House  were  elected  by  the  Board  of 
County  Commissioners  and  in  those  years  received 
an  annual  salary  of  $250-$275.  Sometime  prior  to 
1907  the  name  had  been  changed  from  Poor  House 
to  County  Home  but  the  type  of  institution  was  not 
altered.  From  the  beginnings  of  county  history 
until  1948  it  “took  care  of”  those  for  whom  no  other 
provision  seemed  possible  and  especially  was  it  re- 
garded as  a haven  for  the  aged  and  infirm.  It  was 
not  strange  that  there  were  those  in  the  county  who 
regarded  a county  home  as  essential. 

Several  reasons  made  the  closing  of  the  county 
home  seem  the  wiser  course.  One  was  economic. 
A large  expenditure  would  be  essential  for  a new 
physical  plant  and  building  costs  were  excessive. 
Maintenance  costs  in  1947-48  for  care  that  was  un- 
satisfactory were  $10,384  and  monthly  per  capita 
cost  was  $45.55.  The  cost  of  a program  giving 
adequate  care  would  be  considerably  higher  than 
that  of  earlier  years  because  it  would  involve  nurs- 
ing service  and  facilities  for  the  chronically  ill.  A 
second  reason  grew  out  of  the  needs  of  the  twenty- 
two  residents  and  the  difficulties  involved  in  making 
satisfactory  provision  for  them  in  a county  home. 
Psychological  tests  of  residents  substantiated  the 
judgment  of  public  welfare  workers  that  other  plans 
were  desirable. 
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Resources  in  the  county  which  were  available  or 
which  might  be  developed  also  made  a new  county 
home  seem  less  necessary.  Old  age  assistance  funds 
would  help  with  the  financial  problem  for  many.  It 
seemed  likely  that  licensed  boarding  homes  would 
meet  the  needs  of  others  who  had  formerly  been 
sent  to  the  county  home  and  that  the  development 
of  this  type  of  resource  was  highly  desirable  in  a 
public  welfare  program.  The  value  of  the  good 
boarding  home  over  institutional  care  for  children 
had  been  demonstrated  and  the  principle  of  living 
in  a family  group  might  well  be  applied  to  other  age 
groups.  State  institutions  for  the  mentally  defec- 
tive and  those  who  were  mentally  ill,  although  over- 
crowded in  1948,  gave  promise  of  solving  more  con- 
structively than  could  the  county  home  the  problem 
of  care  of  the  mental  cases. 

Closing  the  County  Home 

The  decision  of  the  County  Commissioners  to  close 
the  home  and  offer  the  land  and  buildings  for  sale 
was  made  after  weighing  all  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages. To  the  Public  Welfare  Department  was 
given  the  responsibility  for  closing  the  home  and 
placing  the  twenty -two  residents  for  whom  provision 
would  need  to  be  made.  There  were  seven  white 
adults,  thirteen  Negro  adults,  and  two  children,  one 
white  and  one  Negro.  One  woman  and  one  man 
who  were  blind  had  been  living  in  the  county  home 
on  a temporary  basis  and  were  paying  their  own 
expenses.  Two  others  were  waiting  to  be  admitted  to 
the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  One  man,  an 
imbecile,  was  being  kept  in  the  county  home  until 
Caswell  Training  School  would  accept  him.  Thus  it 
was  necessary  that  homes  be  found  for  seventeen  per- 
sons, including  the  two  children.  The  age  range  was 
from  two  years  and  seven  months  to  one  hundred  and 
three  years.  Only  nine  of  these  persons  had  been 
known  to  the  Public  Welfare  Department  because  in 
Warren  County  admission  to  the  county  home  had 
been  made  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  home.  As  a 
result,  information  regarding  them  was  fragmentary 
and  there  were  no  records  to  which  one  could  turn. 
In  some  cases  even  the  names  were  inaccurate. 

An  agreement  that  no  new  admissions  should  be 
made  unless  persons  in  need  of  care  were  approved 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare  constituted 
a first  step  in  this  cooperative  undertaking  with  the 
County  Commissioners.  Later  when  two  admissions 
occurred  without  any  opportunity  being  given  for 
this  approval,  other  provision  was  made  immediately 
for  one  and  the  second  was  returned  to  his  home. 

Plans  for  the  Residents 

The  study  of  the  backgrounds,  abilities,  and  health 
of  these  persons  revealed  much  that  was  important 


in  finding  suitable  homes  for  them.  Psychological 
tests  were  given  in  order  to  determine  something  of 
their  mental  ability  and  emotional  stability.  There 
was  an  appreciation,  however,  that  years  of  living  in 
the  county  home  had  brought  some  changes  which 
were  traceable  to  a long  period  of  “cottage  plan” 
living. 

Suitable  homes  for  the  two  children  were  a first  con- 
cern. There  was  the  small  boy  “going  on  three”  who 
went  to  the  county  home  with  his  mother  when  she 
was  suffering  from  postnatal  insanity.  She  was  soon 
sent  to  the  State  Hospital  and  the  child  was  left  in 
the  care  of  one  of  the  residents  of  the  home.  The 
psychological  test  revealed  mental  retardation  but  no 
disturbing  emotional  tendencies.  Later  the  mother 
who  had  been  discharged  from  the  hospital  and  was 
recovering  satisfactorily  made  known  her  willing- 
ness for  her  child  to  be  placed  for  adoption.  She 
knew  a family  in  an  adjoining  county  which  wished 
to  adopt  him.  This  information  was  sent  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare  and  the  pro- 
spective home  was  evaluated.  At  the  present  time 
the  child  is  living  with  the  family  and  the  final  order 
of  adoption  will  be  issued  before  long.  According  to 
the  supervising  agency,  he  has  showed  marked  pro- 
gress. He  was  friendly  and  talked  well  and  easily 
on  a recent  visit.  Toilet  and  eating  habits  were 
well  developed.  He  appeared  well,  was  attractively 
dressed,  and  seemed  devoted  to  his  foster  parents. 

The  second  child,  three  years  and  two  months  old, 
was  a half  orphan  with  a feebleminded  mother  who 
had  a mental  age  of  five  years.  The  father,  who  had 
received  old  age  assistance  prior  to  his  death,  had 
kept  the  home  together  with  the  help  of  the  maternal 
grandmother,  also  feeblemined.  After  the  father’s 
death  the  mother  was  given  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren and  the  home  was  maintained  for  the  son  and 
two  daughters  until  the  death  a year  later  of  the 
grandmother  when  it  became  clear  that  the  mother 
by  herself  could  not  carry  the  responsibilities.  Then 
it  was  that  boarding  homes  were  found  for  the  two 
girls  and  the  boy  was  admitted  with  his  mother  to 
the  county  home  until  efforts  to  find  a home  for  him 
might  be  successful.  Later  both  went  to  live  with 
relatives  but  the  welfare  worker  was  aware  of  the 
need  for  a change  in  placement.  The  boy  was  placed 
in  a foster  home  where  he  has  been  well  and  happy 
with  the  care  and  affection  given  him  by  his  foster 
parents.  Adoption  is  not  possible  because  of  his 
mental  defectiveness,  although  the  foster  parents 
have  already  said  they  would  like  to  adopt  him. 
Later  the  need  for  placement  in  Caswell  Training 
School  may  create  a problem.  The  boy’s  mother  has 
married  and  moved  to  another  county  and  sterili- 
zation has  prevented  the  birth  of  more  children. 
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The  oldest  resident,  who  had  passed  the  century 
mark,  had  been  a blacksmith  and  had  at  one  time 
owned  a little  land.  Deafness  and  poor  vision  had 
proved  a handicap  to  him.  His  talk  was  wholly  of 
the  past — of  people  who  owed  him  money  and  the 
need  to  see  a lawyer  to  get  his  business  straight. 
Finding  a home  for  him  when  the  county  home  closed 
started  with  a trip  to  the  home  of  relatives  in  a near- 
by county.  A relative,  his  niece,  was  willing  to  pro- 
vide a for  home  for  him  if  he  could  pay  his  own  way. 
An  old  age  assistance  grant  made  this  possible. 
Recently  this  oldest  resident  has  died  but  with  old 
age  assistance  it  was  possible  for  him  to  spend  his 
last  years  happily  in  the  home  of  relatives. 

Another  of  the  residents  had  passed  the  three- 
score and  ten  mark.  Little  was  known  of  her  early 
life  but  more  than  twenty  years  had  been  spent  in 
the  county  home.  When  she  was  a young  girl  her 
mother  died  and  from  that  time,  as  she  described  it, 
she  had  “shifted”  for  herself.  The  year  before  she 
entered  the  county  home  she  said  she  had  worked 
“awfully  hard”  and,  when  the  crop  was  sold,  her  em- 
ployer bought  her  a pair  of  shoes  and  sent  her  to  the 
county  home.  There  she  met  the  man  who  became 
her  husband.  The  marriage  was  “arranged”  by  the 
Superintendent.  For  a time  after  the  wedding  both 
of  the  former  residents  lived  out  of  the  home,  but 
later  returned  and  the  husband  died  there.  Since 
his  death  she  had  continued  to  live  in  the  home. 
When  plans  were  being  made  for  its  closing,  all 
possible  clues  were  followed  up  but  no  relatives  were 
found.  Illness  made  necessary  a stay  of  three  weeks 
in  a hospital  and  a heart  ailment  continues.  At  the 
present  time  she  is  living  in  a boarding  home  where 
she  is  probably  happier  than  she  has  been  at  any 
period  of  her  life.  Most  of  all  she  enjoys  “the  privi- 
leges” and  being  made  a member  of  the  family.  She 
refers  to  the  boarding  home  operator  as  her  partner 
and  tells  of  the  consideration  she  receives.  An  old 
age  assistance  grant  of  $50  and  an  additional  pay- 
ment of  approximately  $14  a month  for  medical 
care  provide  for  her  financial  needs.  The  boarding 
home  operator  understands  older  people  and  has  had 
considerable  experience  in  living  with  them  so  that 
this  placement  is  working  out  well. 

Among  the  older  men  for  whom  old  age  assistance 
was  available  was  one  who  had  lived  in  the  county 
home  for  fifty  years.  The  reason  for  his  admission 
was  not  known  nor  were  any  records  to  be  found. 
After  considerable  investigation  a brother  was 
located.  He  and  his  wife  were  willing  to  share  their 


home  if  some  financial  assistance  could  be  given 
them.  A grant  of  $27  monthly  was  made  and  the 
brothers  who  had  not  seen  each  other  for  years  were 
reunited.  The  question  which  this  mentally  de- 
fective resident  asked  was  how  big  his  brother, 
whom  he  remembered  as  a child,  was  now.  Although 
the  adjustment  seemed  likely  to  be  difficult,  it  has 
been  made  successfully  and  after  several  months  the 
results  continue  to  be  satisfactory.  The  aged  man 
is  a member  of  the  family  group  and  accepts  his 
place  in  the  home. 

Suitable  arrangements  were  made  for  the  other 
twelve  county  home  residents  through  the  efforts  of 
the  county  welfare  department.  There  is  evidence 
that  they  are  making  satisfactory  adjustments  in  the 
homes  of  relatives  or  in  boarding  homes. 

The  End  of  an  Era 

With  these  last  placements  made,  the  Warren 
County  Home  closed  its  doors  on  January  19,  1949 
and  the  “House  of  the  Poor”  which  had  been  opened 
more  than  a century  before  ceased  to  exist.  A month 
later  the  land  and  buildings  were  sold  at  public 
auction.  In  a very  real  sense  the  closing  of  the 
county  home  and  the  transfer  of  the  property  mark 
the  end  of  one  era  and  the  beginning  of  another.  No 
longer  can  the  old,  the  infirm,  and  the  homeless  who 
are  in  need  of  understanding  and  protection  be  rele- 
gated to  a county  shelter  where  without  occupation 
they  live  out  meaningless  and  unproductive  lives.  In 
the  era  that  is  beginning  there  is  a new  awareness 
on  the  part  of  county  officials  and  other  citizens  that 
a place  where  people  can  be  out  of  sight  and  out  of 
mind  is  costly  to  society.  The  importance  of  care  in 
specialized  institutions  for  those  who  need  treatment 
or  custodial  care  is  also  recognized. 

In  this  new  era  the  changing  needs  of  older  people 
become  important  in  every  county,  for  the  numbers 
who  live  on  after  the  three  score  and  ten  are  increas- 
ing. Old  age  assistance  is  helping  many  to  meet  the 
costs  of  simple  living,  but  needs  are  not  only  fi- 
nancial. Those  who  have  given  up  their  own  homes, 
as  well  as  those  who  are  without  family  ties,  thrive 
best  if  they  are  part  of  a small  group  and  if  they 
have  a feeling  of  belonging  in  it.  In  Warren  County 
boarding  homes  are  being  found  and  they  give  pro- 
mise of  helping  to  provide  a satisfactory  environ- 
ment for  men  and  women  who  need  most  of  all 
understanding,  respect  as  individuals,  and  friend- 
ship in  their  later  years. 
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Randolph  County’s  School  Attendance  Program1 

James  E.  Burgess,  Superintendent,  Randolph  County 
Department  of  Public  Welfare 


School  attendance  is  a problem  meriting  increased 
thought  and  action  in  Randolph  county  and  North 
Carolina.  The  compulsory  school  attendance  job  is 
not  one  of  enforcement  in  terms  of  police  authority, 
although  this  must  be  applied  in  some  instances,  but 
rather  it  is  a job  of  education,  cooperation,  per- 
suasion, encouragement,  interpretation,  child  wel- 
fare standards,  social  case  work,  and  public  relations. 
This  is  one  law  which  is  more  effective  in  its  spirit 
and  its  intention  than  in  its  letter.  It  is  not  implied 
that  the  letter  of  the  law  should  be  forgotten  or 
ignored  or  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  be  applied 
in  some  cases,  as  a last  resort.  The  spirit  of  the  law 
implies  that  no  child  be  denied  the  educational  op- 
portunity and  advantages  of  the  public  school,  up  to 
a certain  age.  If  this  can  be  accomplished  without 
prosecution  of  parents  or  juvenile  court  action  in 
cases  of  the  children  themselves,  there  is  no  less  com- 
pliance both  with  the  spirit  and  the  intention  of  the 
compulsory  school  attendance  law. 

Since  the  abandonment  of  the  provision  for  a special 
attendance  officer  by  the  board  of  education  in  1946, 
the  Randolph  county  welfare  department  has  been 
responsible  for  school  attendance  services  in  all  of 
the  schools  of  Randolph  County,  including  the  four 
city  units  in  Asheboro.  With  the  beginning  of  the 
1946-47  school  year,  it  was  necessary  for  the  welfare 
department  to  formulate  plans  and  procedures  for 
this  new  responsibility. 

It  was  recognized,  and  still  is,  that  for  the  best 
results  in  school  attendance  work  full-time  personnel 
is  essential.  With  the  many  and  varied  responsi- 
bilities of  a county  welfare  department,  the  time  of 
the  personnel  must  be  staggered  and  scheduled  to 
render  as  much  public  service  as  possible  to  all  fields 
of  responsibility  including  old  age  assistance,  aid  to 
dependent  children,  aid  to  the  blind,  general  as- 
sistance, health  and  medical  services,  juvenile  court, 
and  adult  parole,  to  name  a few.  It  was,  therefore, 
necessary  to  prepare  a schedule  which  called  for  two 
case  workers  to  give  every  Monday  to  school  at- 
tendance work  and  for  the  other  case  worker  and 
the  superintendent  to  give  every  Tuesday  to  school 
attendance  work.  The  thirty-three  school  units  were 
divided  as  equally  as  possible  among  the  four  staff 
members,  taking  into  consideration  pupil  load,  dis- 
tance, and  travel  time. 

1 Paper  presented  at  the  North  Carolina  Resources-Use  Edu- 
cation Commission  Conference,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina, 

August  27,  1949. 


As  soon  as  the  schedule  and  assignment  of  schools 
to  be  covered  had  been  completed,  a letter  was  pre- 
pared and  copies  of  the  “Rules  of  Procedure  as  to 
Enforcement  of  the  School  Law”  as  issued  by  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  the 
Revised  Edition  of  Publication  Number  247  on  Com- 
pulsory School  Attendance  were  prepared.  The 
county  superintendent  of  schools  cooperated  by 
furnishing  the  names  of  pricipals,  schools,  and 
teachers.  Early  in  the  program  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools  arranged  for  the  superintendent 
of  public  welfare  to  discuss  school  attendance  at  a 
meeting  of  the  County  School  Masters  Club.  The 
superintendent  of  public  welfare,  in  addition  to  visit- 
ing the  school  which  he  had  assigned  to  himself, 
visited  other  schools  in  the  county  at  least  once  early 
in  the  year  to  find  out  first  hand  how  the  program 
was  going,  to  help  iron  out  difficulties,  and  to  secure 
suggestions  from  principals  on  how  to  improve  ser- 
vice. Before  the  case  workers  started  out,  they  fa- 
miliarized themselves  with  the  school  attendance  law 
and  reviewed  their  training  on  interviewing  and  in- 
vestigation in  order  to  assure  a case  work  approach 
to  the  problem  with  which  they  were  to  deal  for  the 
first  time.  This  was  supplemented  with  both  staff 
and  individual  conferences  on  school  attendance,  and 
further  by  case  conferences  from  time  to  time  as 
individual  cases  came  up.  These  conferences  are  still 
held  frequently  during  the  school  year. 

Each  case  worker  was  supplied  with  a copy  of  the 
compulsory  school  attendance  law,  her  school  at- 
tendance schedule,  and  a supply  of  compulsory  school 
attendance  reports  which  had  been  printed  for  this 
special  purpose.  This  school  attendance  report  was 
compiled  so  as  to  provide  a record  of  the  name  of  the 
school,  the  date  of  the  school  visit,  names  of  the 
children  reported  and  names  of  their  parents,  the 
date  and  place  of  the  interview  or  investigation 
whether  by  home  visit  or  an  interview  with  the  child 
at  school,  the  number  of  interviews  with  principals 
and  teachers,  the  number  of  talks  in  school  as- 
semblies or  rooms,  the  number  of  juvenile  court  cases 
for  truancy  and  the  number  of  parents  prosecuted, 
and  a space  for  the  case  worker’s  signature.  One  of 
these  forms  was  completed  for  each  visit  to  a school 
and  for  the  work  done  for  the  school.  The  worker 
kept  all  school  attendance  reports  until  the  end  of 
the  month  and  then  turned  them  over  to  the  clerical 
person  responsible  for  the  agency’s  monthly  report 
on  school  attendance.  Once  they  had  served  their 
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purpose  for  the  monthly  report  they  were  filed  in  the 
folders  which  had  been  set  up  for  each  school  unit 
for  future  reference  and  for  permanent  record  of 
the  activity. 

The  general  procedure  which  has  been  followed 
is  for  the  worker  to  visit  the  school  on  the  day 
scheduled  and  to  interview  the  principal  and  secure 
from  him  the  names,  addresses,  and  directions  to  the 
homes  of  unlawful  absentees  who  are  to  be  investi- 
gated. These  school  attendance  investigations  run 
all  the  way  from  a simple  friendly  interview  with 
the  child  in  the  principal’s  office  or  just  outside  his 
room  door  to  a home  visit,  interview  with  a parent 
or  both  parents,  interviews  or  telephone  calls  with 
doctors,  arranging  for  psychological  examinations, 
interviews  with  law  enforcement  officers,  and  even 
arranging  for  court  hearings  and  reports  to  the 
court,  and  in  a few  instances  to  foster  home  or  in- 
stitutional placements.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
most  cases  can  be  ad j usted  by  the  attendance  worker 
acting  as  a sort  of  diplomatic  representative  of  the 
school  and  the  law,  or  better  as  a liaison  between  the 
school  and  the  home. 

During  the  past  three  years  1,952  cases  of  non- 
attendance  at  school  have  been  reported  to  the  Ran- 
dolph county  welfare  department,  all  of  which  have 
been  investigated.  In  processing  these  cases  the 
welfare  department  made  1,846  visits  to  schools; 
1,117  home  visits;  714  interviews  with  children  at 
school ; and  had  3,211  interviews  with  principals  and 
teachers.  The  three  years  in  attendance  work  pro- 
duced 86  juvenile  court  hearings,  64  for  truancy  and 
22  neglect  cases,  in  which  the  parents  were  entirely 
to  blame  for  the  child’s  failure  to  attend  school.  The 
cooperation  of  the  juvenile  court  is  a prime  factor  in 
good  school  attendance  work. 

Experience  has  taught  that  prosecution  of  parents 
is  the  slowest  and  most  uncertain  way  to  obtain  re- 
sults. What  school  or  school  attendance  officer  could 
gain  the  interest  and  respect  of  a boy  whose  father 
had  to  spend  thirty  days  in  jail  or  had  to  pay  out 
money  in  a fine — money  which  the  boy  needed  for 
food  or  shoes  or  money  which  was  needed  to  fill  or 
extract  his  mother’s  aching  tooth?  There  are,  how- 
ever, instances  where  it  seems  that  prosecution  of 
parents  is  the  only  answer.  However,  a case  in  1948 
which  took  six  months  to  get  a final  disposition  in 
the  courts  by  which  time  the  child  had  reached  six- 
teen, indicated  the  questionable  value  of  this  pro- 
cedure. There  is,  perhaps,  some  slight  deterrent 
value  in  prosecution  of  parents  but  even  this  has 
been  greatly  overestimated. 

Experience  has  further  taught  that  both  the  im- 
mediate and  long  term  results  are  much  better  when 
the  parents  are  summoned  to  bring  their  child  or 


children  into  juvenile  court  on  neglect  charges — an 
informal  court  in  which  there  is  no  fine  or  cost 
attached  nor  sentences  meted  out.  Here  the  edu- 
cational process  of  compulsory  school  attendance 
work  is  given  the  dignity  of  authority,  even  with 
informality,  and  the  parents  and  children  learn  how 
serious  is  their  failure  which  if  continued  could  lead 
to  the  necessity  for  criminal  prosecution  of  parents 
if  children  should  be  found  neglected  repeatedly. 
The  penalty  could  be  two  years  on  each  count  instead 
of  thirty  days  as  in  the  case  of  mere  violation  of  the 
compulsory  school  attendance  law.  This  type  of 
hearing  includes  a sincere  expression  on  the  part  of 
the  court  that  it  is  hoped  this  penalty  will  not  be 
necessary,  a good  word  for  the  school,  and  a charge 
that  cooperation  with  the  school  and  the  attendance 
authorities  is  expected  in  the  future.  This  advice 
from  the  court  is  usually  sufficient  at  least  to  curb 
chronic  cases  and  in  some  few  instances  to  effect  a 
complete  cure.  Probation  for  the  remainder  of  the 
school  year  in  most  simple  truancy  cases  has  been 
found  to  be  generally  successful. 

The  following  figures  will  point  up  some  of  the 
results : 


Absences  Visits  to  Investigated  by 
reported  schools  home  visit 


Truants  Interviews 
interviewed  with  principals 
at  school  and  teachers 


1946-47 

815 

534 

349 

1947-48 

680 

707 

382 

1948-49 

457 

605 

386 

302  853 

212  1,257 

200  1,101 


1,952  1,846  1,117 


714  3,211 


The  figures  tend  to  show  that  the  schools  are 
finding  it  necessary  to  report  fewer  absentees  each 
year.  The  most  authentic  proof  that  the  efforts 
have  not  been  fruitless  is  that  the  school  principals 
and  teachers  tell  the  welfare  staff  that  school  at- 
tendance has  generally  improved,  that  absences  are 
not  as  prolonged  and  not  as  frequent  as  they  once 
were. 

If  the  Randolph  county  department  of  public  wel- 
fare has  made  any  contribution  in  its  school  at- 
tendance work  to  improved  school  attendance  in  the 
county,  it  has  been  by  reason  of  a small  staff  of 
sincere,  energetic,  enthusiastic,  and  efficient  case 
workers;  cooperative  school  personnel;  and  helpful 
community  and  county  officials.  Without  the  intelli- 
gent interest  and  the  material  support  of  the  county 
commissioners  and  the  welfare  board  in  the  welfare 
department’s  efforts  in  this  regard,  this  report  would 
not  have  been  possible. 

When  schools  and  welfare  departments  give  com- 
plete attention  and  full  consideration  to  their  re- 
spective responsibilities  in  the  problem  of  non-at- 
tendance in  the  public  schools  even  under  the  present 
laws,  there  will  be  provided  in  North  Carolina  a 
greater  measure  of  genuine  service  in  this  all  im- 
portant field. 
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With  The  Counties 

A special  attempt  has  been  made  to  bring  news 
from  the  counties  in  this  issue.  Responses  from  the 
counties  include: 

Bladen:  Improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
county  offices  by  the  purchase  of  additional  office 
equipment,  remodeling,  and  the  installation  of  fluo- 
rescent lights.  Ten  psychological  clinics  have  been 
held,  six  since  March  of  this  year,  during  which 
forty-six  children  and  seven  adults  have  been  ex- 
amined. These  examinations  have  given  insight  in- 
to the  deep-seated  problems  of  some  of  these  children 
and  will  be  helpful  in  planning  a sterilization  pro- 
gram. 

Brunswick:  County  commissioners  have  seen  the 
need  for  a case  worker  who  has  been  employed  and  is 
making  a valuable  contribution  to  the  county  wel- 
fare program. 

Cabarrus:  One  of  the  principal  gains  during  the 
past  year  has  been  the  addition  of  a case  work 
assistant  in  the  Kannapolis  office. 

Chatham:  Accomplishments  during  the  past 
year  have  been:  Painting  of  interior  and  exterior 
of  welfare  offices  and  purchase  of  electric  fans,  filing 
cabinets  and  desk ; adequate  medical  and  dental 
care  for  children ; improved  intake  policy  so  that  now 
the  worker  with  the  most  training  and  experience 
does  the  intake,  whereas  prior  to  this  time  each 
worker  had  taken  applications  in  an  allotted  ter- 
ritory. 

Columbus:  Steps  are  being  taken  to  close  the 
county  home  and  to  render  increased  services  to 
children. 

Cumberland:  Definite  progress  has  been  made 
in  meeting  the  problem  of  commitment  of  juveniles 
to  jails.  No  juveniles  have  been  illegally  held  in 
jails  during  the  past  year.  This  has  been  accom- 
plished by  prompt  referral  of  children  in  conflict 
with  the  law  by  law  enforcement  officers  to  the  wel- 
fare department  and  use  of  the  family  boarding 
home  for  care  preceding  disposition  of  the  case. 
In  addition  to  a boarding  home  for  delinquent  white 
boys  and  girls,  a Negro  home  for  this  purpose  has 
been  secured.  Licensing  of  this  home  is  in  process. 
Increased  use  is  being  made  of  psychological  and 
psychiatric  services,  particularly  in  working  with 
delinquents.  These  efforts  have  resulted  in  a de- 
crease in  the  number  of  referrals  to  correctional 
institutions. 


Durham:  A major  goal  during  the  past  year  has 
been  improvement  in  services  to  children.  Results 
have  been : Established  boarding  home  rates  for 
children ; a definite  plan  regarding  clothing  for  child- 
ren ; a boarding  home  plan  for  babies  being  studied 
for  adoption  rather  than  use  of  the  private  insti- 
tution formerly  used  as  a receiving  and  study  home 
for  infants. 

Projects  have  been  undertaken  to  develop  written 
agency  policies.  Written  policies  have  been  estab- 
lished in  the  family  division  and  definite  written 
policies  in  the  children’s  division  are  being  devel- 
oped. Greater  emphasis  during  the  year  has  been 
placed  on  the  value  of  in-service  training  and  regular 
group  study  conferences  have  been  incorporated 
into  a program  already  including  individual  con- 
ferences. 

Lee:  The  welfare  department  has  assisted  other 
community  groups  in  two  clinics  during  the  year. 
The  Kiwanis  Club  sponsored  a tonsil  clinic  and  paid 
for  the  operations  while  the  welfare  department 
cooperated  by  notifying  parents  and  securing  their 
consent  for  operations.  The  local  Lions  Club 
sponsored  eye  clinics  for  recipients  of  old  age  as- 
sistance, aid  to  dependent  children,  aid  to  the  blind, 
and  general  assistance,  and  the  Lions  Club  paid  for 
twenty-nine  pairs  of  glasses. 

Mecklenburg : During  the  past  year  Mecklenburg 
county  department  of  public  welfare  has  been 
especially  interested  in  improving  procedures  to 
render  more  prompt  and  effective  service  to  the 
public,  to  improve  and  strengthen  public  relations, 
and  to  make  the  welfare  board  a more  active,  vital 
part  of  departmental  functions.  As  a means  of 
making  the  public  welfare  board  a more  vital  part  of 
the  department  and  also  to  better  disseminate  ac- 
curate information  about  public  welfare,  the  Meck- 
lenburg county  department  of  public  welfare  during 
the  past  year  initiated  a plan  for  preparing : first, 
a monthly  activity  report  for  the  welfare  depart- 
ment; second,  a special  monthly  report  discussing 
in  detail  some  one  function  for  which  the  welfare 
department  is  legally  responsible;  and  third,  an  an- 
nual report.  The  activity  reports  have  been  distrib- 
uted to  members  of  the  welfare  board  and  members 
of  the  board  of  county  commissioners  as  well  as  to 
the  State  office.  The  special  monthly  reports  have 
been  mimeographed  for  distribution  to  all  interested 
people  in  the  community,  as  have  the  annual  reports. 
Copies  of  these  reports  are  available  to  county  super- 
intendents on  request. 

In  an  effort  to  serve  the  public  better  and  more 
quickly,  the  Mecklenburg  county  department  of  pub- 
lic welfare  has  continued  to  expand  its  staff  and  has 
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for  the  first  time  been  able  to  employ  case  workers 
with  a master’s  degree.  Electric  dictaphones  have 
been  provided  and  progress  has  been  made  in  im- 
proving the  lighting  system  and  in  making  the  offices 
generally  attractive.  New  county  automobiles  have 
been  obtained  for  the  use  of  the  staff.  An  appli- 
cations division  has  been  developed  and  staffed  with 
workers  who  specialize  in  intake  interviewing  and 
who  handle  all  the  details  of  new  applications  to  the 
point  of  acceptance  for  service  or  assistance. 

Moore:  Special  services  have  been  rendered  aid 
to  dependent  children  families  including  arrange- 
ments for  removal  of  tonsils,  dental  care,  provision 
of  glasses,  and  supervision  of  crippled  children.  An 
orthopedic  clinic  is  held  each  month  in  the  county. 
An  additional  boarding  home  for  the  care  of  children 
has  been  developed  and  the  establishment  of  a board- 
ing home  for  the  aged  is  now  pending. 

Neiu  Hanover:  The  New  Hanover  High  School 
Day  Nursery  held  an  institute  on  child  development 
in  October.  The  welfare  department  participated 
by  arranging  an  exhibit  of  posters  and  literature 
representing  community  resources  available  for 
children  through  the  welfare  department. 

Northampton:  The  superintendent  has  recently 
been  made  chairman  of  the  applications  committee 
for  a boarding  home  for  the  aged  which  is  now 
underway.  An  unused  school  building  is  being  con- 
verted for  use  as  a boarding  home  to  accommodate 
twenty  persons.  The  function  of  the  applications 
committee  will  be  to  prepare  an  application  form 
and  to  pass  on  applications  as  they  are  received. 

Orange:  In  the  past  year  a plan  has  been  insti- 
tuted for  writing  an  annual  report  and  distributing 
it  to  approximately  one  hundred  persons  in  the 
county.  Since  the  only  truant  officer  in  the  county 
is  a part-time  one  attached  to  the  Negro  school,  child 
welfare  workers  during  the  past  year  carried  out 
an  extensive  program  for  enforcing  the  school 
attendance  law. 

Richmond:  An  eye  clinic  has  been  sponsored  by 
the  welfare  department.  As  a result,  80  exami- 
nations were  made,  49  persons  were  fitted  with 
glasses,  and  several  operations  to  correct  defects  of 
vision  were  arranged. 

Robeson:  Planned  case  work  service  has  been 
given  those  persons  who  were  removed  from  the 
Robeson  County  Home  when  that  institution  was 
closed  last  year  and  placed  in  boarding  homes.  A 
recent  “bouquet”  from  the  Robeson  County  Grand 
Jury  published  in  a local  paper  praising  these  board- 
ing homes  for  the  aged  is  a testimonial  that  efforts 
of  workers  in  this  field  have  been  successful. 


A psychiatric  clinic  is  conducted  monthly  and 
psychological  clinics  are  held  at  regular  intervals. 
An  orthopedic  clinic  for  crippled  children  is  a regu- 
lar monthly  activity  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
welfare  department.  Dr.  Lennox  Baker  of  Duke, 
and  Dr.  Julian  Jacobs  of  Charlotte,  alternately  at- 
tend these  clinics  and  treat  or  recommend  treatment 
for  an  average  of  75  crippled  patients  monthly. 

Stanly:  During  the  past  year  the  offices  have 
been  painted,  fluorescent  lights  installed,  and  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  the  filing  system. 


Since  June  1948,  the  following  appointments  have 
been  made  in  county  welfare  departments : 

Superintendents:  Mr.  Thomas  C.  McGinnis, 
Carteret  County. 

Case  Work  Supervisors:  Mrs.  Lucy  A.  Jordan, 
Gaston  County;  Mrs.  Regene  M.  Coleman,  Rowan 
County. 

Child  Welfare  Case  Workers:  Miss  Helen  Irene 
Graham,  Buncombe  County;  Miss  Thelma  Dail, 
Cumberland  County;  Miss  Marilyn  L.  Mclver,  Dur- 
ham County;  Miss  Evelyn  May  Ray,  Edgecombe 
County;  Miss  Maude  Baker,  Buncombe  County;  Mrs. 
Mary  Etta  Mason,  Forsyth  County;  Mrs.  Madeline 
E.  Hall  Eaker,  Gaston  County;  Miss  Davey  Jo 
Lumsden,  Halifax  County ; Miss  Sarah  Young 
Austin,  Johnston  County;  Miss  Jean  Brothers,  Meck- 
lenburg County;  Miss  Virginia  Douglas  Quinlivan, 
New  Hanover  County;  Miss  Evelyn  Breedlove, 
Vance  County;  Miss  Lillian  Powell,  Wake  County; 
Mrs.  Anna  Bagwell  Eller,  Watauga  County;  Mrs. 
Eunice  L.  Cunningham,  Forsyth  County. 

Case  Workers:  Miss  Virginia  Warren,  Cumber- 
land County;  Mr.  Frank  W.  Hammond,  Buncombe 
County;  Mrs.  Jane  Latham  Murdoch,  Mecklenburg 
County;  Mrs.  Edith  Harris  Park,  Franklin  County; 
Miss  Julia  Vivian  Rhyne,  Lincoln  County;  Mr. 
Edward  J.  Sexton,  New  Hanover  County;  Mrs. 
George  Henderson,  Onslow  County;  Miss  Fairfax 
Polk  Mitchell,  Orange  County;  Miss  Vivian  Muse, 
Swain  County;  Mr.  Julian  Walker  Farrar,  Warren 
County ; Miss  Virginia  Connor,  Rockingham  County. 

Case  Work  Assistants:  Miss  Mildred  Holliday 
Williamson,  Anson  County;  Mrs.  Bina  Scott  Roberts, 
Beaufort  County;  Miss  Claudia  Frances  Coble, 
Brunswick  County;  Mrs.  Martha  G.  Weir,  Buncombe 
County;  Mr.  Jackson  S.  Hoyle,  Burke  County;  Miss 
Dorothy  Katherine  Leak,  Cabarrus  County;  Miss 
Eleanor  Van  Poole,  Cabarrus  County;  Mrs.  Anne  M. 
Cain,  Carteret  County;  Mr.  Harry  W.  Tyler,  Car- 
teret County;  Miss  Tommy  Hardwick,  Columbus 
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County;  Miss  Randall  Hudson,  Edgecombe  County; 
Mrs.  Susan  Spach  Welfare,  Forsyth  County;  Miss 
Elizabeth  Lee  Cunningham,  Gaston  County;  Miss 
Dixie  Ruth  Hawkins,  Gaston  County;  Miss  Lucille 
McCallum,  Gaston  County ; Miss  Mary  Etta  Pearsall, 
Gaston  County;  Miss  Minerva  Windley,  Gaston 
County;  Mrs.  Elsie  M.  Hill,  Greene  County;  Miss 
Cleo  King  Cannady,  Guilford  County ; Miss  Eliza- 
beth Anne  Cooper,  Guilford  County;  Mrs.  Sue 
Wright,  Guilford  County;  Mrs.  Wanda  J.  Clark, 
Haywood  County ; Mrs.  Ruth  G.  Smith,  Jackson 
County ; Miss  Betty  Jean  Johnston,  Johnston  County ; 
Miss  Adelaide  Lennon,  Johnston  County;  Miss  Mary 
Stewart  Barnhardt,  Mecklenburg  County;  Miss 
Buna  E.  Blue,  Moore  County;  Miss  Agnes  Sidney 
Bunn,  Nash  County ; Miss  Candace  Hatsell,  Mecklen- 
burg County;  Miss  Jimmie  Carol  Ray,  Rutherford 
County;  Miss  Barbara  Jane  Francis,  Stokes  County; 
Miss  Rose  Marie  Yarbrough,  Stokes  County ; Mrs.  Nell 
Burch  Fulcher,  Surry  County ; Miss  Mildred  Louise 
Taylor,  Tyrrell  County;  Miss  Mollie  Anderson  Fear- 
ing, Warren  County;  Miss  Dorothy  Price,  Wilson 
County ; Mrs.  Grace  Sams  English,  Madison  County ; 
Mrs.  Hilda  Liles  Strider,  Wayne  County ; Miss  Mil- 
dred Frances  Hayworth,  Guilford  County ; Mrs. 
Irene  Love,  Durham  County;  Miss  Helen  Brown, 
Durham  County  (transferred  from  Buncombe  Coun- 
ty) ; Miss  Beth  Davis,  Burke  County;  Miss  Rebecca 
Hendley,  Anson  County  (transferred  from  Johnston 
County)  ; Mrs.  Ruth  Vinson  Austin, Durham  County; 
Miss  Peggy  Harrill,  Rutherford  County ; Mr.  Villard 
Clark  Blevins,  Yadkin  County;  Mrs.  Florence  F. 
Gardner,  Anson  County;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  T.  Wilkes, 
Mecklenburg  County;  Miss  Sarah  M.  Roberts,  Bun- 
combe County ; Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Smith,  Caldwell 
County  (temporary)  ;Miss  Barbara  Swanson,  Cabar- 
rus County. 

Case  Work  Trainees:  Mrs.  Emma  Lucille  Mitchell 
Craven,  Alleghany  County;  Miss  Betty  Harvey, 
Catawba  County ; Mrs.  Margaret  J.  Carringer,  Chero- 
kee County;  Mrs.  Jayne  Blanton  Paksey,  Cleveland 
County;  Miss  June  Anna  Wilson,  Guilford  County; 
Miss  Betty  Jo  Brown,  Haywood  County;  Miss  Jean 
McGehee,  Hertford  County;  Miss  K.  Ann  Manning, 
Mecklenburg  County ; Mr.  Howard  Herrell,  Mitchell 
County ; Miss  Evelyn  Elaine  Collins,  Onslow  County ; 
Miss  Margaret  W.  Honeycutt,  Sampson  County; 
Miss  Sarah  E.  Greene,  Vance  County;  Mrs.  Christine 
H.  Corpening,  Graham  County  (emergency)  ; Mrs. 
Berlette  C.  Swain,  Buncombe  County;  Mrs.  Phoebe 
H.  Campen,  Pamlico  County;  Mr.  A.  C.  Warman, 
Ashe  County. 


Welfare  Personnel  on  Educational  Leave 

Members  of  county  welfare  departments  continue 
to  demonstrate  interest  in  and  desire  for  professional 
advancement  by  further  study  at  schools  and  uni- 
versities offering  training  in  social  work.  Those 
persons  on  educational  leave  this  fall  are ; 

University  of  North  Carolina,  Division  of  Public 
Welfare  and  Social  Work:  Miss  Elizabeth  Lee  Cun- 
ningham, Gaston;  Miss  Vilma  Dellinger,  Gaston; 
Mrs.  Esther  Humphreys,  Stokes;  Miss  Adelma  Ives, 
Guilford;  Miss  Doris  Lopp,  Davidson;  Mrs.  Goldie 
Meekins,  Dare;  Mr.  J.  R.  Raper,  Granville;  Miss 
Frances  Steed,  Rockingham. 

Nashville  School  of  Social  Work:  Miss  Ethel  Can- 
dace Hatsell,  Mecklenburg;  Miss  Edith  E.  Holden, 
Caldwell ; Miss  Dorothy  Lindsay,  Mecklenburg ; Mr. 
H.  B.  Thomas,  Pender. 

University  of  Oklahoma,  School  of  Social  Work: 
Miss  Evelyn  Jean  Russell,  Buncombe. 

Tulane  University,  School  of  Social  Work:  Miss 
Helen  F.  Harding,  Mecklenburg ; Miss  Frances  May- 
nard, Lenoir;  Miss  Ruth  Paddison,  Henderson. 

During  the  summer  months  Miss  Hallie  Covington, 
Lee;  Mrs.  Christine  Judd  Hall,  Granville;  Mrs.  Lora 
P.  Wilkie,  Warren ; Miss  Clara  Mae  Ellis,  Vance ; and 
Miss  Sarah  Sandifer,  Henderson  county  attended 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Division  of  Public 
Welfare  and  Social  Work. 

APWA  REGIONAL  MEETING 

North  Carolina  was  well  represented  at  the  South- 
eastern Regional  Conference  of  the  American  Public 
Welfare  Association  in  Biloxi,  Mississippi,  Sep- 
tember 21-23,  1949.  Mr.  Frank  A.  Daniels,  Chair- 
man of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  delivered 
the  main  Conference  address  on  the  subject,  “Public 
Welfare  in  Social  Planning.”  Also  appearing  on  the 
program  were  Dr.  Ellen  Winston,  Miss  Jane  Elliott, 
Dr.  Ruth  Lindquist,  and  Miss  Ada  McRackan  from 
the  State  office  and  Mr.  Wallace  Kuralt  and  Mr.  W. 
E.  Stanley,  Superintendents  in  Mecklenburg  and 
Durham  counties,  respectively.  Others  in  attend- 
ance from  the  North  Carolina  public  welfare  pro- 
gram were  Mr.  R.  Eugene  Brown  of  the  State  staff 
and  Mr.  Graham  Ponder,  Superintendent,  and  Miss 
Vilma  Dellinger,  Casework  Supervisor,  of  the  Gas- 
ton county  department. 

Mr.  Stanley  also  attended  the  Southwestern  Re- 
gional Conference  of  APWA  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
where  he  presented  a paper  on  the  job  of  the  local 
administrator. 
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THE  FIELD  OF  SOCIAL  WORK  (Revised 
Edition),  by  Arthur  E.  Fink.  New  York:  Henry 
Holt  and  Co.,  Inc.,  1949.  $3.75. 

The  working  knowledge  of  any  person  employed 
in  the  field  of  social  welfare  should  include  a min- 
imum of  information  about  all  of  the  specialized 
services  which  are  included  in  the  field.  Social  work 
covers  a variety  of  specialities.  The  worker  in  one 
speciality  should  know  enough  about  the  other  to  be 
able  to  use  them  as  resources  and  cooperate  with 
them  in  giving  service.  Dr.  Fink’s  book,  The  Field 
of  Social  Work,  with  its  562  pages  has  been  designed 
to  provide  this  basic  knowledge  for  all  those  engaged 
in  social  work  and  for  the  general  public. 

This  book  is  valuable  for  the  staff’s  of  departments 
of  public  welfare.  It  will  add  to  a superintendent’s 
or  case  worker’s  background  of  information  on  the 
functions  of  other  agencies  within  the  field.  It  not 
only  gives  the  basic  philosophy  of  each  type  of  ser- 
vice but  since  it  has  been  brought  up  to  date  also 
points  up  current  trends.  The  background  of  each 
service  is  described  as  well  as  the  laws  authorizing 
it.  Often  personalities  who  have  made  significant 
contributions  in  the  past  are  mentioned.  The  book 
could  be  used  as  a guide  for  beginners  who  would 
like  to  see  how  the  philosophy  of  social  case  work 
is  applied  through  various  specialized  services.  The 
worker  who  has  not  fully  decided  which  type  of 
social  work  he  wants  to  pursue  might  study  this 
book  in  order  to  help  make  his  decision.  From  it 
workers  can  acquire  a clear  picture  of  each  speciality 
as  it  relates  to  his  own  job  and  thus  attain  an  ex- 
cellent perspective  of  his  work  as  it  is  coordinated 
with  the  total  field. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  comprehensive 
bibliography.  Dr.  Fink  has  made  a contribution  to 
the  field  in  assembling  this  for  it  can  be  used  by 
heads  of  agencies,  supervisors,  and  case  workers  for 
reference  in  any  phase  of  their  work. 

Anna  A.  Cassatt,  Supervisor,  Staff  Development, 
State  Board  of  Public  Welfare. 

Welfare  Program  Studied  By 
Visitors  From  Other  Countries 

Mr.  Lauri  P.  Tarvainen,  District  Inspector,  Minis- 
try of  Social  Affairs  of  Finland,  spent  the  first  two 
weeks  of  August  in  North  Carolina  observing  the 
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work  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare.  Mr. 
Tarvainen  was  in  the  United  States  for  a period  of 
three  months  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
Nations  Fellowship  Program.  His  particular  in- 
terest was  field  service.  Conferences  were  arranged 
for  him  with  various  State  staff  members  and  visits 
made  with  the  field  representatives  to  Buncombe, 
Clay,  Haywood,  Rowan,  and  Vance  counties.  His 
schedule  also  included  visits  to  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  and  Duke  University. 

Among  the  courtesies  extended  Mr.  Tarvainen 
during  his  visit  were  a sight-seeing  tour  of  nearby 
points  of  interest  arranged  by  a committee  from  the 
Raleigh  Woman’s  Club  and  a dinner  in  his  honor 
arranged  by  Dr.  C.  E.  Norman,  pastor  of  Holy 
Trinity  Lutheran  Church,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 
From  Raleigh  Mr.  Tarvainen  went  to  Washington, 
D.  C.  for  conferences  with  staff  members  in  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency.  He  then  spent  several  days  in  United 
Nations  Headquarters  at  Lake  Success,  New  York, 
before  returning  to  Finland  on  September  1,  1949. 

Mr.  Mohamed  Shalaby  of  Cairo,  Egypt,  visited  the 
State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  on  August  27,  1949. 
Mr.  Shalaby  is  in  this  country  for  a three  year  period 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Egyptian  Government.  He 
is  completing  work  for  his  doctor’s  degree  in  rural 
sociology.  His  work  when  he  returns  to  Egypt  will 
be  on  the  staff  of  Cairo  School  of  Social  Work. 

Mr.  Shalaby  was  particularly  interested  in  all 
methods  used  by  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare 
to  coordinate  work  on  the  local  level  and  to  assure 
that  services  and  assistance  to  persons  in  need  were 
not  duplicated. 
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Welfare  News 


It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  Junior  League  of 
Greensboro  has  assumed  the  responsibility  for  arous- 
ing public  interest  and  public  support  for  securing 
more  adequate  resources  and  facilities  for  county 
and  community  agencies  working  with  delinquent 
children.  This  is  in  keeping  with  a state-wide  and 
nation-wide  interest  in  providing  better  services  for 
underprivileged  children  everywhere. 

We  are  making  progress  in  North  Carolina  in 
reducing  juvenile  delinquency.  The  State  Board  of 
Public  Welfare  recently  announced  that  2,100  official 
juvenile  delinquency  cases  were  handled  by  all  the 
juvenile  courts  of  the  State  in  1948.  This  figure 
represents  a decrease  of  4.2  per  cent  in  delinquency 
cases  over  the  preceding  year,  1947,  and  a decrease 
of  12.7  per  cent  over  the  annual  average  for  the  five 
year  period,  1939-1944.  On  the  other  hand,  accord- 
ing to  the  criminal  statistics  reported  by  the  Attor- 
ney General’s  office,  adult  crime  in  North  Carolina 
increased  16  per  cent  in  1947  over  1946  (the  latest 
years  for  which  figures  are  available).  In  1947, 
adult  crime  had  increased  95.3  per  cent  since  1940- 
1941.  Adult  crime  has  almost  doubled  in  seven 
years.  By  comparison,  therefore,  the  juvenile  court 
has  not  done  too  badly  in  recent  years.  There  is  no 
reason  for  complacency,  however,  for  much  remains 
to  be  done  in  filling  the  gaps  in  our  program  for 
reclaiming  delinquent  children  in  North  Carolina. 


The  most  important  and  urgent  problem  to  be 
handled  in  the  treatment  of  juvenile  delinquents  is 
that  concerning  detention  facilities.  Another  pro- 
blem almost  as  acute  is  that  of  supervising  those 
boys  and  girls  who  return  from  our  training  schools, 
and  helping  them  to  adjust  to  family  and  community 
life  again. 


1 Paper  presented  at  meeting  of  the  Greensboro  Junior 
League,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  September  26,  1949. 


What  are  the  more  important  principles  of  juve- 
nile detention? 

1.  The  most  important  principle  of  detention,  of 
course,  is  to  keep  the  children  out  of  jail.  For  over 
a century  and  a half,  ever  since  the  days  of  John 
Howard  (1777),  prison  reformers  have  called  to 
our  attention  the  dangers  of  confining  children  in 
jails  where  they  would  be  contaminated  by  associa- 
tion with  adult  criminals.  There  ought  to  be  a law 
against  jailing  children,  you  may  say.  There  are 
laws  against  it.  Jail  detention  of  children  is  for- 
bidden by  statute  in  28  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  according  to  Austin  H.  MacCormick, 
Director  of  the  Osborne  Association  in  New  York, 
but  he  says,  “The  sorry  truth  of  the  situation  is, 
however,  that  the  laws  ‘are  more  honored  in  the 
breach  than  in  the  observance.’  ” 

There  is  no  central  agency  which  keeps  statistics 
on  the  number  of  children  in  the  United  States  to- 
day, so  we  do  not  know  how  many  are  confined. 
The  National  Probation  and  Parole  Association 
estimates  the  number  of  children  in  jail  each  year  to 
be  between  50,000  and  100,000,  while  the  United 
States  Attorney  General’s  National  Conference  on 
Prevention  and  Control  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  in 
1946  placed  the  figure  of  children  under  18  years  of 
age  in  jail  between  40,000  and  1,000,000.  What- 
ever the  correct  estimate  may  be,  the  number  of 
children  in  jail  is  a national  scandal.  A large  pro- 
portion of  jail  confinements  of  children  are  them- 
selves violation  of  latv. 

The  states  with  the  best  record  of  detention,  Con- 
necticut and  New  Hampshire,  report  no  children  in 
jail.  Many  states  do  not  know  how  many  children 
are  confined  in  jail  and  have  no  machinery  for  find- 
ing out.  In  other  states  the  reporting  of  such  fig- 
ures is  spasmodic  and  incomplete.  North  Carolina 
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began  keeping  figures  on  children  in  jail  in  1936, 
when  a total  of  1,231  cases  were  reported.  Due  to 
the  work  of  State  and  county  welfare  departments 
and  others, the  number  of  children  reported  in  county 
jails  has  declined  77.3  per  cent  since  1936.  For  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1949,  the  State  Board 
of  Public  Welfare  reported  only  279  children  in 
county  jails.  Today  North  Carolina  ranks  near  the 
top  in  reducing  the  number  of  children  in  jails,  but 
we  should  not  rest  on  our  laurels  until  we  can  report 
with  Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire — no  children 
in  jail. 

2.  Whatever  detention  facilities  for  children  are 
provided,  they  must  not  be  connected  either  struct- 
urally or  administratively  with  jails  or  county  homes 
or  institutions  for  adults.  Separate  wards  for  child- 
ren in  these  institutions  are  not  enough.  The  break 
must  be  complete.  No  amount  of  supervision  can 
protect  children  in  detention  who  are  housed  side  by 
side  with  adult  prisoners,  or  with  adult  paupers 
and  defectives. 

3.  The  number  of  children  in  detention  should  be 
kept  at  a minimum.  A comparatively  small  propor- 
tion of  children  brought  before  the  juvenile  court 
need  to  be  detained  away  from  their  own  homes. 
According  to  Sherwood  Norman,  of  the  staff  of  the 
National  Probation  and  Parole  Association,  only 
the  following  groups  of  children  need  to  be  detained : 

(1)  Children  so  beyond  control  that  parents 
or  guardians  may  not  be  able  to  prevent 
a repetition  of  behavior  which  is  menac- 
ing to  themselves  or  the  community. 

(2)  Children  who  are  in  physical  or  moral 
danger  in  their  own  homes  and  for  whom 
no  other  emergency  placement  is  possible. 


(3)  Children  whose  presence  in  court,  return 
to  another  community,  longer  time  place- 
ment, or  uninfluenced  testimony  can  only 
be  assured  by  detention. 

4.  The  time  a child  is  in  detention  should  be  as 
short  as  possible.  The  major  function  of  the  deten- 
tion home  is  to  care  for  the  child  pending  the  juve- 
nile court  hearing  and  disposition.  It  is  to  give 
the  probation  officer  time  to  make  a full  investiga- 
tion of  the  family  situation  and  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  offense  so  that  the  judge,  having 
these  facts,  can  make  a wise  decision.  Only  a few 
days  should  be  required  for  this  investigation.  Keep- 
ing a child  in  detention  for  weeks  and  sometimes 
months  after  hearing,  waiting  admission  to  a train- 
ing school,  is  not  only  unnecessary  but  usually  has 
disastrous  consequences  for  the  child. 

5.  Under  no  circumstances  should  a child  be  plac- 
ed in  detention  as  punishment.  The  idea  of  punish- 
ment has  no  place  in  the  juvenile  court  philosophy. 

6.  While  the  child  is  in  detention,  he  should  be 
under  sympathetic  and  skilled  supervision  24  hours 

a day.  Looking  after  children  is  not  a part-time  but 
a full-time  job.  Supervision  of  children  in  deten- 
tion should  not  be  required  of  an  over-worked  juve- 
nile court  staff  and  should  not  be  added  to  the  duties 
of  an  equally  over-worked  police  force.  A man  and 
his  wife  should  be  chosen  as  full-time  supervisor 
and  matron  of  a detention  home.  The  State  Board 
of  Public  Welfare  has  recently  drawn  up  minimum 
qualifications  for  detention  home  personnel. 

7.  While  the  child  is  in  detention,  he  should  be 
given  something  interesting  and  constructive  to  do. 
He  should  not  spend  his  time  in  idleness,  or  in  brood- 
ing over  what  may  happen  to  him.  This  is  a time  of 
great  crisis  for  the  child,  whether  he  shows  it  or  not. 
This  is  a time  when  a fellow  really  needs  a friend. 
The  detention  experience  must  give  the  child  the 
feeling  that  society  is  his  friend  and  is  “pulling  for 
him,”  not  just  another  enemy  to  be  overcome  or 
outwitted. 

8.  No  single  type  of  detention  facility  can  meet 
adequately  a community’s  detention  needs.  Accord- 
ing to  the  National  Probation  and  Parole  Associa- 
tion, “There  is  a growing  recognition  that  well 
supervised  and  financed  local  boarding  home  deten- 
tion in  combination  with  a small  regional  detention 
home  shared  by  adjoining  counties  is  the  most  satis- 
factory plan.”  There  is  no  legal  provision  at  present 
in  North  Carolina  for  several  counties  to  establish  a 
regional  detention  home,  but  if  a county  sets  up  its 
own  detention  home,  it  can  make  arrangements 
with  other  counties  for  accepting  children  needing 
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temporary  care.  Durham  County  has  a modern 
detention  home  constructed  at  a cost  of  nearly  sixty 
thousand  dollars,  and  with  a capacity  for  sixteen 
children.  This  home  is  highly  recommended  for  your 
consideration.  Other  communities,  such  as  Meck- 
lenburg County,  have  been  pleased  with  the  use  of 
boarding  homes  for  detention. 


The  extent  to  which  boarding  homes  are  used  for 
detention  in  North  Carolina  was  summarized  last 
April  by  Ada  McRackan,  Director  of  Field  Social 
Work  Service  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare, 
in  a letter,  which  is  quoted  in  part: 


At  the  present  time  we  have  211  white  and  37  Negro 
boarding  homes  licensed  in  the  State.  These  248  homes 
are  located  in  58  counties:  Cumberland,  Forsyth,  and 
Mecklenburg  counties  have  subsidized  boarding  homes  which 
are  being  used  for  temporary  care  of  the  so-called  delin- 
quent children,  thereby  preventing  the  placement  of  these 
children  in  jail.  Almost  all  of  the  58  counties  having 
boarding  homes  are  using  them  for  this  purpose,  although 
many  of  these  homes  are  not  subsidized.  We  have  encour- 
aged the  development  of  security  rooms  in  the  boarding 
homes  where  the  workers  feel  that  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  have  such  facilities.  However,  the  agency  believes 
that  it  is  possible  to  meet  the  needs  of  children  without 
using  any  force  or  restrictions  so  rigid  as  jails  and 
security  rooms. 


the  State  at  the  annual  dinner  for  the  large  number 
of  APWA  agency  memberships. 

The  complete  list  of  the  North  Carolina  delegation 
is  as  follows : Mr.  Gerard  J.  Anderson,  Alamance 
County;  Miss  Constance  F.  S.  Rabin,  Edgecombe 
County;  Mr.  A.  W.  Cline,  Forsyth  County;  Mr. 
Graham  Ponder,  Gaston  County ; Mrs.  R.  M.  Rickert, 
Mrs.  Beatrice  H.  Allen,  Miss  Katherine  Hudson,  and 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Craven,  Member  of  Iredell  County  Wel- 
fare Board,  Iredell  County;  Mr.  W.  T.  Woodard,  Jr., 
Johnston  County;  Mr.  G.  B.  Hanrahan,  Lenoir 
County;  Mr.  James  A.  Glover,  Nash  County;  Mrs. 
Laura  M.  Starling,  Onslow  County;  Mr.  James  E. 
Burgess,  Randolph  County;  Mrs.  Lora  P.  Wilkie, 
Warren  County;  Mrs.  T.  L.  Grier,  Raleigh;  Miss 
Ruth  Gilpin,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel 
Hill ; Mr.  R.  Eugene  Brown,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Aycock, 
Miss  Ada  McRackan,  Mr.  T.  L.  Grier,  Miss  Jane 
Elliott,  Mrs.  Sue  Hutchinson,  Mrs.  Annie  Mae  Pem- 
berton, Miss  Editha  Morris,  and  Dr.  Ellen  Winston, 
State  Board  of  Public  Welfare. 

Annual  Special  Education  Conference 


Excellent  progress  has  been  made  in  Greensboro 
and  in  Guilford  County  in  studying  problems  of 
juvenile  detention.  It  is  recommended  that  an  ap- 
propriate committee  or  organization  be  set  up  to 
develop  a more  varied  and  comprehensive  program 
of  detention  which  will  be  satisfactory  to  all  con- 
cerned — most  of  all  to  the  child  who  must  be 
detained. 

North  Carolina  Well  Represented 
At  APWA  Annual  Meeting 

Dr.  Winston  Elected  Vice-President 

North  Carolina  was  represented  at  the  American 
Public  Welfare  Association  Meeting  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  December  1-3,  1949,  by  a large  delegation 
from  the  State  and  county  staffs.  The  election  of 
Dr.  Ellen  Winston,  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare, 
as  vice-president  of  the  Association  was  announced 
at  the  annual  business  meeting.  Important  com- 
mittee and  program  responsibilities  in  connection 
with  the  annual  meeting  were  carried  by  R.  Eugene 
Brown,  Jane  Elliott,  and  Wallace  Kuralt  in  addition 
to  Dr.  Winston.  Special  recognition  was  given 


On  January  20  and  21,  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  is  sponsoring  the  first  Annual 
Special  Education  Conference  to  be  devoted  to  the 
study  and  discussion  of  problems  in  the  education 
of  crippled,  speech  defective,  hard  of  hearing,  visu- 
ally defective,  and  slow-learning  children.  The 
conference,  which  will  be  held  in  Charlotte,  is  open 
to  teaching  and  other  educational  personnel,  as  well 
as  doctors,  nurses,  psychologists,  social  workers, 
and  parents.  Persons  may  attend  any  or  all  of  the 
study  groups  or  general  sessions.  There  is  no 
registration  fee  or  other  charge.  Felix  S.  Barker, 
Director,  Division  of  Special  Education,  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  is  arranging  the 
program. 

Special  White  House  Conference  Committee 

The  State  Association  of  County  Superintendents 
of  Public  Welfare  has  a new  committee  to  coordi- 
nate activities  through  county  departments  of  public 
welfare  directed  toward  the  1950  White  House  Con- 
ference. The  objective  of  the  Committee  is  to 
stimulate  development  of  increased  facilities  for 
meeting  the  needs  of  children  in  their  own  families 
and  communities. 
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Demands  Made  Upon  the  Child  by  Present  Day  Culture' 

Weston  La  Barre, 

Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology,  Duke  University 


Most  of  us  who  work  in  the  field  of  applied  social 
and  psychological  knowledge  are  aware  that  in  a 
very  real  sense  the  future  course  of  any  society  is 
bound  up  with  whatever  experience  of  life  each 
new  generation  of  children  has.  Basic  attitudes 
are  shaped  by  experience,  and  experience  is  shaped 
by  environment,  social  as  well  as  physical.  Hence 
it  becomes  necessary  to  look  at  the  changes  in  the 
social  environment  if  we  are  to  predict  some  of  our 
future  problems  and  attempt  to  plan  for  their  solu- 
tion. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  anthropologist,  the 
student  of  other  cultures,  may  become  useful  to  all 
those  persons  who  have  a thoughtful  and  mature 
responsibility  for  the  future.  Intellectually,  we  are 
largely  imprisoned  in  the  concepts  and  ways  of 
looking  at  life  that  are  given  to  us  by  our  own 
tribal  customs,  and  some  sense  of  the  range  of  other 
possible  solutions  to  basic  human  problems  can  illu- 
minate and  help  us  solve  some  of  our  own.  It  is  so 
easy  to  mistake  one’s  own  narrow  parochial  ways 
for  absolute  truths.  Of  course,  we  will  still  have 
to  make  our  own  value  judgments  and  choices,  but 
nevertheless  the  data  of  anthropology  and  a know- 
ledge of  other  tribes  than  our  own  can  give  us  a 
useful  perspective  on  our  problems. 

Attitudes  toward  children  and  stereotyped  beliefs 
about  proper  and  improper  ways  of  bringing  them  up 
are  just  as  much  a part  of  a tribe’s  folklore  as  any 
other  beliefs.  We  ourselves  have  indeed  an  uneasy 
awareness  about  the  changes  in  our  pediatric  prac- 
tices, but  we  allay  our  anxiety  by  labelling  each  new 
manifestation  of  uncertainty  as  the  final  word  of 
Science,  and  forget  about  the  misguided  superstition 
of  yesterday  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  is  this  false 
sense  of  the  truth  and  inevitability  of  our  ways  that 
the  anthropologist  is  not  ungently  urging  us  to  ex- 
amine. It  is  true,  but  uncomfortable  to  realize,  that 
just  because  parents  and  authority  figures  are  often 
caled  upon  for  the  excerise  of  omniscient  judgment 
doesn’t  necessarily  make  us  omniscient. 


1 Paper  presented  at  the  Thirtieth  Annual  Public  Welfare 
Institute,  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  October  11,  1949. 


Cultures,  like  geometries,  are  ultimately  founded 
on  sets  of  postulates,  postulates  largely  unconscious 
or  unexamined ; and  the  only  kind  of  truth  we  can 
get  out  of  such  systems  is  contingent  truths  of  the 
“if  . . . then”  variety : if  such  and  such  is  the  case, 
then  such  and  such  follows.  What  I want  to  try  to 
do  is  to  point  out  some  of  the  pediatric  postulates 
of  our  tribe,  so  to  speak,  by  highlighting  them  in 
relation  to  other  societies,  then  by  examining  the 
historical  changes  in  our  own  attitudes,  to  try  to 
see  some  of  the  special  predicaments  of  the  present- 
day  child. 

To  begin  with,  we  are  guilty  of  terrible  inconsis- 
tencies in  our  training  of  our  children  emotionally. 
Take  the  case  of  the  management  of  individual 
aggression.  A good  deal  of  the  time,  when  children 
are  fighting  together,  we  interfere  with  superior 
force,  and  require  that  the  aggression  be  suppressed. 
The  essential  hypocrisy  of  our  position  logically 
would  not  be  so  bad,  for  in  that,  as  parents,  we  are 
eventually  and  inevitably  found  out  and  deflated. 
The  more  serious  matter  is  that  we  require  from  the 
child  exactly  the  opposite  behavior  from  that  of  the 
successful  adult.  On  the  one  hand  we  require  the 
arbitrary  repression  of  aggression  in  the  child ; and 
on  the  other  we  expect  the  successful  adult  male  in 
our  competitive,  individualistic  society,  to  be  able 
to  call  upon  a great  deal  of  freely  expressed,  anxiety- 
free  aggression. 

A Christian  upbringing  enjoins  upon  us  to  love 
our  brother  man,  but  the  secular  demands  of  cap- 
italism say  that  we  must  judge  manhood  and  individ- 
ual worth  in  terms  of  how  much  we  “beat  our 
brothers  out,”  or  beat  out  of  our  brothers,  which 
comes  to  the  same  thing.  In  other  words,  we  train 
into  the  child,  yes  beat  into  the  child,  behavior  pat- 
terns directly  counter  to  those  we  expect  of  him  as 
an  adult.  To  the  extent  that  an  individual  is  a 
good  child  in  our  culture,  he  is  going  to  be  a poor 
adult,  if  he  does  not  unlearn  what  he  has  learned  so 
painfully.  Now  everyone  who  knows  how  experi- 
mental neuroses  can  be  created  in  laboratory  dogs 
and  sheep  and  pigs  by  arranging  just  such  situa- 
tions of  conflict  will  not  be  surprised  that  the  typical 
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person  in  our  society  is  in  frequent  conflict,  and 
burdened  with  constant  guilt  over  the  expression. 

In  other  words,  in  our  definition  of  the  situation, 
we  make  a marked  distinction  and  dichotomy  be- 
tween the  roles  of  child  and  of  adult.  We  demand 
that  the  child  be  obedient,  dependent  and  docile, 
sexless  or  rather  celibate  in  his  behavior,  and  con- 
trolled in  his  aggressions;  we  judge  the  successful 
adult  to  the  extent  that  he  can  wisely  command 
obediences,  assume  a mature  independence  and 
dependability,  exercise  guilt-free  sexual  preroga- 
tives, and  display  useful  amounts  of  free  aggres- 
sion at  appropriate  times.  In  other  words,  our 
superstition  is  that  children  and  adults  are,  or  ought 
to  be,  entirely  different  kinds  of  animals  emotionally. 
The  only  trouble  is  that  in  spite  of  this  discontinuity 
of  conditioning,  this  kind  of  child  is  expected  to  be- 
come that  kind  of  adult.  So  deep-laid  are  our  as- 
sumptions about  the  status  and  role  of  the  child  in 
our  parentally-authoritative  society  (in  some  socie- 
ties the  culture’s  authority-surrogates  are  older  sib- 
lings, not  parents  primarily)  that  it  may  come  to  us 
as  a shock  to  learn  that  these  assumptions  are  not 
only  internally  inconsistent,  but  not  necessarily  pre- 
sent in  other  societies  at  all. 

Whatever  qualities  we  want  in  adults,  we  ought 
to  set  about  producing  consistently  in  children.  If 
we  want  self-reliance  and  self-respect  in  adults,  per- 
haps a hovering  kind  of  over-protective  parenthood 
which  consistently  snatches  children  from  learning 
situations  is  not  the  best  thing,  for  this  substitutes 
the  fallible  judgment  and  authority  of  parents  for 
the  far  more  incorruptible  authority  and  consistent 
behavior  of  the  real  world,  in  teaching  the  child 
about  the  real  world.  Perhaps  we  should  reexamine 
the  proposition  that  the  best  way  to  produce  self- 
respecting  adults  is  to  attack  the  child’s  dignity  and 
self-direction  and  will  and  self-respect  at  every  point, 
in  enforcing  that  sacred  “respect”  which  is  categor- 
ically due  all  adults  (who  are  themselves  unsure  of 
it)  from  children  simply  because  of  the  arbitrary 
culturally-defined  difference  in  their  roles. 

Thus,  in  looking  at  the  problems  that  arise  in  our 
own  culture,  the  anthropologist  gives  us  the  cold 
comfort  of  an  astringent  formula : every  society  has 
the  problems  it  deserves  and  partly  manufactures 
for  itself.  It  may  be  that  sometimes  the  way  to 
solve  these  problems  is  to  attack  our  sacred  super- 
stitions rather  than  to  continue  trying  to  corset  hu- 
man nature  in  the  bizarre  way  that  we  do.  If  we 
categorically  characterize  “good”  behavior  in  the 
child,  and  “good”  behavior  in  the  adult  as  diamet- 
rically opposite,  then  it  is  absurd  to  hope  that 
“good”  children  will  make  “good”  adults. 


What  are  some  of  the  other  social  and  cultural 
predicaments  of  the  modern  American  child?  Well, 
one  of  the  most  serious  ones,  I think,  is  the  kind 
of  ridiculous  and  cruel  superstitions  with  which  the 
child  is  taught  to  regard  his  own  human  nature.  It 
is  a paradoxical  thing,  but  our  culture  which  has 
produced  the  most  amazing  material  civilization  by 
far  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  has  done  so  counter 
to  the  poses  of  a tradition  that  has  pretended  most 
bitterly  to  hate  the  material  world. 

To  the  anthropologist  it  seems  clear  that  the  pecu- 
liarly human  emotional  interpersonality  of  Homo 
sapiens  is  based  on  the  heightened  dependency  of  the 
helpless  human  infant  upon  its  mother.  In  other 
words,  our  humanity  is  based  on  a heightening,  not 
a diminishing,  of  the  old  mammalian  mother-child 
relationship  — and  yet  it  is  the  very  latest  gasp 
of  our  modern  pediatrics  to  have  discovered  that 
rooming-in,  breast-feeding,  and  self-demand  sched- 
ules are  good  for  babies.  I am  not  saying  these 
recent  discoveries  of  our  tribe  aren’t  true ; I’m  say- 
ing that  it  is  preposterous  that  they  shouldn’t  have 
forever  seemed  obvious  to  us,  as  they  are  to  most 
other  human  beings  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  It  is 
another  strange  thing  that  every  generation  of  west- 
ern man  has  to  be  told  the  alarming  truth  that  sex- 
ually man  is  not  merely  a little  lower  than  the 
angels,  but  that  indeed  he  is  sexually  the  most  ac- 
tive and  mammalian  of  all  the  animals.  I am  aware, 
of  course,  that  in  saying  this  I am  touching  on  one 
of  our  most  sacred  superstitions  — that  man  is  hu- 
man because  he  is  “above”  his  animal  nature  and 
yet  it  is  biologically  obvious  that  man  is  really  human 
because  he  is  the  most  mammalian  mammal  in  the 
business. 

It  is  therefore  interesting  that  in  the  face  of  these 
biological  facts  about  the  nature  of  human  nature, 
calamity  howlers  cry  that  the  family  is  on  the  rocks 
and  disappearing  entirely.  As  an  anthropologist,  I 
assure  you  that  social  work  is  entirely  right  in 
choosing  as  a focal  point  of  its  efforts  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  integrity  of  the  family,  because  I suspect 
that  the  family  is  going  to  be  around  as  long  as  there 
are  human  beings.  As  for  the  effects  of  these  super- 
stitions on  the  child,  the  point  I want  to  make  is 
that  the  child  in  our  culture  is  systematically  indoc- 
trinated with  attitudes  which  militate  against  the 
exercise  and  enjoyment  of  his  own  human  nature. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  in  our  culture  we  have  such  an 
insatiable  and  endless  appetite  for  material  things, 
for  that  material  real  world  outside  our  own  skins. 
We  need  things  as  ego  props,  and  we  use  them  to 
prove  to  ourselves  our  own  worth,  because  the  worth 
of  the  material  animal  inside  our  own  skins  has 
been  so  systematically  distrusted,  attacked  and  sabo- 
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taged.  We  are  pitiably  obsessed  with  external  mat- 
erial properties,  because  we  do  not  own  our  own 
bodies  emotionally. 

As  this  affects  the  child  and  the  adults,  what  he 
becomes  is,  I think,  obvious.  Every  successful  and 
efficient  adult  in  this  kind  of  society  has  to  have 
learned  the  hard  way  that  much  of  what  he  has 
been  taught  as  a child  is  solemn  nonsense  which 
adults  before  him  either  ignorantly  or  knowingly 
taught  him  — and  it  is  hard  to  decide  which  is 
more  disenchanting  in  parents,  ignorance  or  dis- 
honesty. It  is  no  wonder  that  the  successful  adult 
in  our  society  is  systematically  case-hardened  and 
perhaps  overly  hard-bitten,  while  the  unsuccess- 
ful adult  is  over-sentimentally  attached  to  the 
childish  nonsense  he  thinks  he  believes,  and  the 
childlike  slave  of  it.  The  successful  adult  in 
our  society  is  the  man  who  is  fed  up  with 
the  idea  of  being  a good  child ; the  unsuccessful 
adult  is  the  one  who  has  learned  all  too  well  how  to 
be  a good  little  boy  or  a good  little  girl.  Thus,  I 
submit  that  the  basic  structure  of  our  culture  and  so- 
cialization techniques  is  fundamentally  at  fault,  so 
far  as  our  adult-child  dichotomy  is  involved.  Child- 
ren are  creatures  which  must  be  lied  to  for  their 
own  good,  and  adults  are  those  who  have  found 
out  better  if  they  have  been  able  to.  Certainly  we 
are  going  to  continue  solemnly  creating  fake  dilem- 
mas and  problems  until  we  learn  better  adult-child 
manners. 

It  is  an  ironical  thing;  the  Eighteenth  Century 
was  the  century  of  the  Rights  of  Man;  the  Nine- 
teeth  Century  of  the  Rights  of  Women;  and  one  is 
still  a revolutionary  belatedly  in  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury advocating  the  Rights  of  Children.  For  some 
of  the  implications  are  really  revolutionary:  I mean 
that  we  have  to  learn  to  respect  children  as  human 
beings,  to  tell  them  the  truth  about  everything  as 
best  we  can  see  it,  and  not  to  retreat  behind  the 
stereotyped  hypocrisies  of  adults  in  their  dealings 
with  children.  I don’t  mean  merely  hypocrisies 
about  sexuality  and  the  other  facts  of  life,  I mean 
the  hypocrisies  of  parents  about  themselves.  Parents 
should  give  up  the  reassurance  to  their  weak  egos, 
which  the  pretense  of  omniscience  to  their  children 
gives  them.  Part  of  the  argument  that  children 
should  be  treated  as  people  involves  the  far  more 
difficult  admission  that  parents  are  only  people  too. 
We  must  abdicate  the  arbitrary  advantages  which 
greater  size  and  strength  and  wiliness  give  us  over 
children,  and  this  is  an  adult  discipline  which 
adults  in  our  society  have  mostly  left  unlearned.  A 
little  Indian  boy  may  pound  his  father  with  tiny  fists 
in  an  excess  of  childish  rage;  one  asks,  “Why  don’t 
you  spank  him  and  teach  him  respect  for  you?”, 


to  which  the  Indian  father  amazedly  replies,  “Why 
should  I?  I am  bigger  than  he  is,  and  how  can  a 
child  hurt  me,  a man?”  The  fact  is  that  the  Indian 
father  is  right,  and  his  attitude  teaches  the  child  the 
facts  about  superior  strength  and  its  desirability 
far  better  than  any  insecure  touchy,  punitive  pro- 
tection of  it  could.  The  child  learns  that  maturity 
is  worthwhile  because  the  adult  is  sure  it  is.  And 
for  all  our  hammering  a suppositious  “respect”  for 
authority  into  our  children,  is  it  not  true  that  the 
most  successful  adults  in  our  society,  whether  as 
artists  or  scientists  or  business  men,  are  the  least 
hamstrung  by  emotional  slavery  to  old  stereotypes, 
or  traditional  pronouncements,  or  authoritarian  con- 
trols, that  is  to  say  the  least  impressed  by  arbitrary 
authority? 

So  far  I have  talked  about  problems  involving 
the  child  which  are  in  the  last  analysis  moral,  and 
which  ultimately  we  may  be  able  to  do  something 
about.  But  there  are  other  problems  which  as  prac- 
tical workers  in  the  vineyard  of  substitute  parent- 
hood, that  is  public  welfare  and  social  work  (and  is 
it  not  interesting  that  social  pathologies  are  so  fre- 
quently pathologies  of  the  family ?),  that  are  a good 
deal  closer  to  home,  and  perhaps  more  immediately 
responsive  to  our  understanding  and  control.  It  is 
possible  to  look  at  some  of  the  vast  anonymous 
changes  our  society  is  going  through,  and  to  under- 
stand them  somewhat. 

One  of  these  changes  is  becoming  most  clearly 
visible  in  our  own  state  of  North  Carolina.  That 
is  the  change  from  a rural  framework  of  life  to  an 
urban  one,  from  a simple  agricultural  society  to  one 
complicated  by  the  coming  of  industrialism.  Now 
it  is  true  that  our  social  work  and  public  welfare 
problems  in  North  Carolina  are  still  importantly 
rural,  as  is  evidenced  in  the  fact  that  administra- 
tively we  are  institutionally  set  up  largely  on  the 
county  basis;  but  I think  it  is  also  true  that  our 
problems  are  already  much  colored  by  increasing 
urbanization  and  industrialization,  and  both  bid  fair 
to  increase  in  the  future.  Inasmuch  as  some  of  these 
changes  have  already  taken  place  elsewhere,  we  have 
some  sort  of  yardstick  for  prediction  of  our  own 
future  problems.  And  since  North  Carolina  as  a 
southern  state  is  undergoing  some  of  these  changes 
perhaps  more  quickly  and  acutely  than  some  other 
southern  states,  our  experiences  may  in  time  afford 
a sort  of  regional  leadership  which  may  be  useful 
to  others  in  solving  our  sometimes  special  southern  i 
problems. 

The  newer  orientation  of  modern  life,  even  in  rural  : ' 

i 

areas,  then,  is  increasingly  to  the  city  and  the  world  ^ 
metropolis  and  not  to  the  farm ; indeed,  the  tobacco  t 
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farmer  is  already  increasingly  more  beholden  to 
decisions  in  Washington,  and  even  to  decisions  in 
London  such  as  the  devaluation  of  the  pound,  than 
was  the  pioneer  dependent  upon  subsistence  agricul- 
ture. For  the  child,  the  old  rural  life  had  its  pecu- 
liar securities.  In  an  agricultural  society  children 
are  an  economic  asset,  for  their  hands  are  a great 
help  in  the  endless  round  of  chores  on  the  farm, 
and  their  dignity  and  worth  is  soon  demonstrated 
in  their  real  economic  contributions  to  the  family. 
The  rural  south  is  in  fact  still  the  great  over- 
producer of  children  for  the  nation.  Also,  in  a 
rural  setting  the  primary  economic  and  emotional 
loyalty  is  to  the  kin  group  and  not  to  any  purely 
territorial  unit  such  as  the  state:  we  laugh  at  the 
cultural  lag  evidenced  in  the  feuding  of  the  Hatfields 
and  the  McCoys  in  rural  West  Virginia,  and  yet 
this  is  merely  the  characteristic  rural  primary  loy- 
alty to  and  dependence  upon  the  kin  group  rather 
than  to  the  abstract  law  of  the  territorial  community. 
(Perhaps  even  in  present-day  North  Carolina  there 
may  still  be  a lingering  tendency  for  social  opera- 
tions to  proceed  largely  on  the  basis  of  kinship  ties 
and  social  acquaintance,  instead  of  on  the  basis  of 
abstract  impersonal  principles). 

The  child  in  a rural  setting,  therefore,  gives  labor 
and  loyalty  to  his  immediate  kin  group,  and  in  re- 
turn can  expect  security  and  support  from  it.  Fur- 
ther, the  authority  of  the  father  tends  to  be  greater 
in  the  country,  for  when  the  major  capital  is  land  and 
livestock,  a young  man  is  longer  beholden  to  the 
parent  who  has  accumulated  this  capital  until  he 
can  afford  to  set  up  economically  on  his  own  — 
whereas,  by  contrast,  in  an  urban  wage-earning 
situation,  the  young  may  make  as  much  money  as 
the  older  man,  and  indeed  may  enjoy  a job-pre- 
ference over  him.  Thus,  in  the  city,  economic  in- 
dependence of  the  parent  may  be  achieved  earlier. 
Urban  life  therefore  brings  a loosening  of  parent- 
child  ties,  in  the  lack  of  common  economic  goals  and 
responsibilities,  an  atomization  of  the  family  econo- 
mically, and  an  economic  individualization  which 
frees  the  young  from  parental  authority,  but  also 
deprives  them  of  some  of  the  securities  of  inter- 
dependence found  in  the  rural  family.  I think,  for 
example,  everyone  will  agree  that  in  the  last  two 
generations  there  has  been  an  enormous  decline  in 
the  felt  sense  of  economic  obligation  to  one’s  aged 
parents  or  to  one’s  brothers  and  sisters,  but  if  the 
individual  is  freed  he  is  also  condemmed  to  sink  or 
swim  alone. 

This,  in  fact,  is  one  of  the  basic  meanings  of 
Public  Welfare : it  is  a necessary  organ  of  the  com- 
munity in  taking  over  separable  functions  no  longer 
performed  by  the  family.  The  economic  dependency 
of  the  child,  as  of  the  aged  adult,  in  a malfunctioning 


or  broken  family  is  already  ultimately  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  non-kin  group,  the  community,  just 
as  the  child’s  delinquency  or  criminality  has  long  since 
been  regarded  as  a proper  community  concern.  The 
responsibility  of  the  larger  community  for  the  whole 
community  means  in  many  cases  that  the  money 
for  the  welfare  of  the  rural  south  may  often  come 
from  the  taxation  of  the  wealthier  urbanized  north 
— a legitimate  balance,  I believe,  to  our  export  of 
southern  youth,  a capital  expense  to  the  south  — 
and  the  distribution  of  this  welfare  money  is  med- 
iated by  the  centralized  Federal  government.  But 
the  countryman  has  traditionally  been  suspicious  of 
the  city  man,  and  to  an  extent  we  still  have  the  rural 
South’s  traditional  distrust  of  political  centraliza- 
tion, as  expressed  in  the  issue  of  states’  rights  and 
the  like.  In  this  case,  however,  it  is  extremely  short- 
sighted and  foolish  to  resent  and  distrust  the  opera- 
tions of  Federal  aid,  because  it  is  precisely  the  south- 
ern and  still  largely  rural  states  which  are  the  prin- 
cipal and  legitimate  beneficiaries  of  the  national  com- 
munity in  this  respect. 

Urban  life  impersonalizes  our  human  ties  emo- 
tionally, just  as  industrialization  individualizes  our 
economic  relationships.  Since  it  is  evident  that 
North  Carolina  is  becoming  increasingly  urbanized 
and  industrialized,  it  is  clear  there  will  necessarily 
need  to  be  a growth  in  social  work  and  public  wel- 
fare agencies  as  substitute  parents  in  the  literal 
sense.  A public  welfare  job  may  lack  the  glamor  and 
the  personalized  qualities  of  some  kinds  of  more 
intense  casework  in  private  agencies  — and  we  can 
still  learn  from  them — and  yet  we  need  to  respect  the 
job  we  are  doing,  a self-respect  I think  we  can  find 
in  an  understanding  of  our  part  in  the  huge  social 
dynamics  involved  with  modern  public  welfare.  I 
say  this  while  realizing  that,  simultaneously,  North 
Carolina  needs  a vastly  increased  casework  program 
in  locally  supported  and  locally  controlled  private 
agencies  on  the  local-community  level,  which  can  by 
their  very  nature  do  a more  personalized  and  in- 
dividualized job,  since  the  private  agency  is  the  less 
constrained  by  public  law  and  bureaucratic  neces- 
sities of  operation,  and  the  more  responsive  to  local 
conditions  through  its  board  members. 

So  far  as  the  child  in  modern  American  life  is  con- 
cerned, these  new  patterns  of  life  have  brought  new 
problems.  I have  already  mentioned  why  in  con- 
ditions of  family  breakdown  the  child  is  dependent 
upon  the  community  economically  and  otherwise. 
But  this  is  not  quite  the  whole  story.  I think  it 
is  only  fair  to  say  that  we  are  meeting  the  material 
and  economic  needs  of  our  dependent  children  with 
increasing  efficiency.  But  I am  not  so  sure  that  we 
are  meeting  their  social  and  emotional  needs  with 
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anything  like  the  same  success.  The  modern  child 
increasingly  lacks  emotional  and  intellectual  secur- 
ity. What  are  some  of  the  bases  of  this  fact,  and 
what  can  we  do  about  it? 

Well,  it  is  incontestable  that  the  older  rural  set- 
ting in  the  relatively  patriachal  family  made  for 
greater  emotional  and  intellectual  security,  for  all  its 
faults  and  occasional  excesses  of  authority.  Rural 
life  has  a greater  homogeneity,  a greater  sameness, 
a greater  agreement  on  basic  problems  of  morality 
and  intellectual  belief  alike.  City  life,  on  the  other 
hand,  brings  the  clash  of  varied  opinions  among 
people  of  varied  economic  and  national  background, 
and  there  comes  a sophistication  to  the  relativity  of 
truth  and  an  increasing  insecurity  of  belief.  On  the 
one  hand  the  moral  security  of  rural  life  may  be  paid 
for  by  a burdensome  parochial  narrowness  and  big- 
otry; on  the  other  hand,  sophistication  to  a know- 
ledge of  alternatives  in  the  city  brings  insecurity  of 
judgment  and  the  intolerable  burden  of  moral  choice 
among  merely  relative  values. 

I think  this  ties  in  with  some  other  problems  of 
children  as  involved  with  the  decay  of  parental 
authority  in  the  urbanized,  industrialized  society. 
The  modern  child,  I think,  loses  emotionally  as  he 
does  economically  in  the  change  of  family  patterns: 
he  lacks  security  of  belief  in  standards  which  are 
grounded  in  a belief  in  his  parents’  rightness  and 
authority.  This  is  a conspicuous  feature  of  modern 
American  life,  our  “youth  culture,”  that  is  to  say 
a culture  acutely  responsive  to  the  fads  of  the  young 
rather  than  to  the  wisdom  or  the  convictions  of  the 
old.  Viewed  against  the  background  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  this  is  an  unusual  situation : in  most  tribes 
other  than  our  own,  the  standard  for  conduct  is  far 
more  commonly  “This  is  the  way  our  fathers  did 
it,  this  is  the  right  traditional  way  to  do  it,  the  old 
way  is  the  right  way.”  Now  our  criterion  of  worth 
and  choice  is  rather  “It  is  new,  it  is  the  latest  thing, 
it’s  the  young  thing,  it’s  the  most  up-to-date,  even- 
body’s  doing  it.”  As  an  authority  for  their  be- 
havior, adolescent  children  now  look  not  to  their 
parents  (who  are  consequently  fuddy-duddy  when 
they  disagree)  but  to  their  age-mates,  and  it  is  a 
sufficient  condemnation  of  the  parents  to  state  that 
they  are  old  fogies  and  out-of-date.  In  morals  as 
well  as  motor  cars  the  best  is  the  latest  model;  the 
concern  is  with  the  fashionable,  not  the  moral,  with 
the  stylish  and  not  the  right. 

But  with  all  this,  perhaps  the  decay  of  parental 
authority  is  not  so  calamitous  as  we  parents  may 
think.  It  does  mean  a greater  democratization  of 
parent-child  relations  and  authority  — though  the 
tyranny  of  the  majority  of  his  age-mates,  I suspect, 
gives  the  youngster  not  more  but  less  real  freedom 
for  individuality.  And  for  all  our  systematic  teach- 


ing children  of  things  that  aren’t  so,  nevertheless 
as  one  of  the  parental  generation  I am  convinced 
that  one  of  the  benefits  of  human  civilization  ought 
to  be  the  availability  and  the  usefulness  of  the  ex- 
perience of  older  generations  to  the  younger,  and 
that  there  is  much  waste  motion  in  making  the  same 
mistakes  over  again  with  each  new  generation. 

There  is  a major  practical  implication  for  social 
planners  in  all  this.  If  our  children  are  increasingly 
shying  away  from  traditional  and  parental  stan- 
dards, and  breathlessly  following  each  new  turn  and 
twist  of  youth-oriented  culture,  they  will  lack  the 
anchors  of  permanent  beliefs  and  standards,  and 
in  stress  situations  soon  arrive  at  confusion, 
bewilderment  and  conflict.  With  the  increasing  ur- 
banization and  industrialization  and  heterogeneity 
to  be  found  in  North  Carolina,  I predict  that  we 
will  have  to  expand  our  mental  hygiene  and  case- 
work agencies  enormously.  Public  welfare  is  bear- 
ing the  major  brunt  of  the  economic  job  of  keep- 
ing the  family  together,  but  the  meaning  of  the 
family  is  more  than  economic : it  is  also  a question 
of  human,  personal  ties  of  dependency  and  non- 
economic mutual  aid.  In  this  situation,  we  must 
remember  that  the  impersonality  of  bureaucracies 
may  leave  something  to  be  desired. 

One  hears  a great  deal  of  unintelligent  bewailing 
about  the  rise  of  the  bureaucratic  element  in  modern 
life;  but  if  you  stop  to  think  that  if  we  are  to 
insist  on  newer  jobs  for  the  government  to  do  for 
us,  we  certainly  have  to  have  the  organizations  to 
do  the  jobs.  There  is  one  point,  however,  where 
I think  criticism  is  justified,  and  this  criticism  is 
of  the  “bureaucratic  personality,”  who  all  too  me- 
chanically functions  as  a cog  in  a vast  machine, 
rigidly  obedient  to  the  restraint  of  each  bit  of  red 
tape,  forgetting  that  he  is  a person,  that  the  organ- 
ization he  serves  is  of  people,  and  that  his  client  is 
an  individual.  The  bureaucratic  mind  in  social  work 
is  the  petty  and  arbitrary  parental  tyrant.  Worse 
yet,  such  a bureaucrat  protests  himself  from 
the  real  casework  job  of  meeting  the  individualized 
problems  of  the  case,  and  retreats  behind  the  legal- 
isms and  the  generalizations  — which  are  always 
there  — and  which  will  excuse  him  from  should- 
ering the  responsibility  of  a too  complex  or  excep- 
tional case.  What  we  should  remember  in  our  job 
in  avoiding  the  bureaucratic  personality  is  that,  in 
a sense,  we  are  substitute  parents  in  all  sorts  of 
ways,  and  that  parents  are  bound  to  have  individ- 
ualized problems,  because  clients  are  individuals. 
And  we  should  also  remember,  in  avoiding  the  bu- 
reaucratic personality,  that  every  human  being  is 
complex,  that  every  problem  is  complicated  by  very 
virtue  of  its  being  a problem,  and  that  all  people 
are  exceptional  cases. 
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W.  E.  Stanley  Attends  APWA  Southwestern 
Regional  Conference 

W.  E.  Stanley,  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare, 
Durham  County,  presented  a paper  on  the  job  of  the 
local  administrator  at  the  Southwestern  Regional 
Conference,  American  Public  Welfare  Association, 
held  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  in  September  1949. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Stanley  stated:  Local  situations, 
financial  appropriations,  and  even  geographical  areas 
differ  from  county  to  county  and  from  state  to  state. 
And  yet,  viewed  from  the  pinnacle  of  higher  and 
strengthened  administrative  standards  and  ever-ex- 
panding goals  of  community  service,  there  is  a broad 
expanse  of  problems  and  responsibilities  which  are 
the  same.  An  important  job  of  the  local  agency  and 
its  administrative  head  is  the  integration  of  State  and 
Federal  regulations  and  policies,  together  with  com- 
munity demands  for  new  varieties  of  service,  into 
the  local  welfare  program.  In  his  dual  role  as  rep- 
resentative of  the  community  and  agent  of  the  State, 
it  is  the  job  of  the  welfare  superintendent  to  keep 
the  flow  of  interpretation  going  in  both  directions. 
He  holds  the  strategic  position  of  maintaining  a sup- 
ply of  concrete  examples  exemplifying  unmet  local 
needs  for  the  information  of  those  working  on  the 
Federal  and  State  levels  and  explaining  to  the  local 
citizenry  in  lay  language  the  whys  and  wherefores  of 
administrative  regulations  from  the  viewpoint  on 
which  they  are  based.  In  addition  to  making  agency 
goals  clear  to  the  lay  person,  accurate  reports  as  to 
how  a policy  or  procedure  actually  works  out  when 
it  is  translated  into  action  in  specific  situations  must 
be  channeled  to  the  policy  makers.  A welfare  sup- 
erintendent, therefore,  has  to  stay  attuned  to  the 
public  sentiments  of  the  moment  without  losing  sight 
of  the  goals  of  the  long  range  program  that  he  is 
helping  to  implement. 

The  superintendent  needs  to  be  always  on  the  alert 
for  potential  social  resources  within  the  community 
* and  to  take  definite  steps  to  help  develop  them.  Frat- 
ernal, civic,  and  church  organizations  with  charit- 
able funds,  as  well  as  philanthropic  individuals,  may 
become  good  friends  of  the  agency,  and  gain  a deeper 
understanding  of  social  problems,  if  they  are  invited 
to  become  partners  with  the  agency  in  meeting  emer- 
gency situations.  The  next  step,  here,  is  to  make 
sure  that  adequate  recognition  is  given  for  the  help 
they  render  and  that  prompt  reports  are  made  to 
them  of  the  results  gained  through  their  contribut- 
ions and  support. 


North  Carolina  Participates  In  Survey  Of 
Salaries  And  Working  Conditions 
in  Social  Work 

With  Dr.  Ellen  Winston,  Commissioner  of  Public 
Welfare,  as  Chairman  of  the  State  Survey  Commit- 
tee, plans  have  been  made  for  North  Carolina’s 
participation  in  the  National  Survey  of  Salaries  and 
Working  Conditions  in  Social  Work. 

The  Survey  will  be  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor  which  has  made  similar  studies  in  several 
other  professional  fields.  The  objectives  of  the  study 
are  two-fold : first,  to  determine  salaries  and  working 
conditions  of  persons  in  various  social  work  pro- 
grams according  to  the  level  of  their  position;  sec- 
ond, to  determine  the  educational  background  of 
persons  occupying  social  work  positions  and  the 
length  and  character  of  their  experience. 

A State  Survey  Committee  to  coordinate  the  sur- 
vey in  North  Carolina  has  been  organized.  Major 
state-wide  social  welfare  agencies  and  organizations 
are  represented  on  the  State  Committee. 

This  will  be  a sample  study  and  as  such  will  not 
include  every  community  or  every  individual  social 
worker.  The  sampling  procedure  provides  for  in- 
cluding all  cities  of  250,000  or  more,  plus  a fair 
proportion  of  smaller  cities  which  are  selected  by 
scientific  sampling  procedures.  A sampling  proced- 
ure has  been  worked  out  also  for  rural  communities. 

The  sample  for  North  Carolina  includes  twenty- 
one  counties.  Local  survey  representatives  in  these 
counties  are:  Mr.  Luther  Dyson,  Superintendent 
of  Public  Welfare,  Alexander  County;  Miss  Joseline 
Harding,  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare,  Catawba 
County ; Mrs.  R.  M.  Rickert,  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  Iredell  County;  Mrs.  Edith  B.  Franklin, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare,  Beaufort  County; 
Miss  Leona  Graham,  Superintendent  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, Caswell  County;  Mrs.  John  Lee  Wilson,  Sup- 
erintendent of  Public  Welfare,  Rockingham  County; 
Mrs.  Johnsie  R.  Nunn,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Welfare,  Cherokee  County;  Mrs.  Lura  S.  Bales,  Sup- 
erintendent of  Public  Welfare,  Graham  County;  Mr. 
Alvin  L.  Penland,  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare, 
Clay  County;  Mrs.  Mary  Burns  Parker,  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Welfare,  Cleveland  County;  Mr. 
Graham  Ponder,  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare, 
Gaston  County ; Mrs.  Rose  W.  Grigg,  Superintendent 
of  Public  Welfare,  Lincoln  County;  Miss  Amy  Jane 
Talbert,  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare,  Davie 
County ; Mr.  Leo  Minder,  Executive  Secretary,  Com- 
munity Council  of  Forsyth  County ; Mr.  A.T.  Banks, 
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Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare,  Yadkin  County; 
Miss  Rachel  Payne  Sugg,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Welfare,  Greene  County;  Mr.  K.  T.  Futrell,  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Welfare,  Pitt  County;  Mr.  J.  D. 
Pegram,  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare,  Lee 
County;  Mrs.  Walter  B.  Cole,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Welfare,  Moore  County;  Miss  Mildred  Batten, 
Executive  Secretary,  Community  Council  of  Char- 
lotte, Mecklenburg  County;  Mrs.  George  S.  Lee, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare,  Union  County. 

Local  survey  representatives  will  be  responsible 
for  compiling  a roster  of  agencies  and  organizations 
employing  social  workers  and  for  obtaining  lists  of 
social  work  employees  of  these  organizations  in  their 
respective  counties.  These  lists  will  be  turned  over 
to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and 
will  be  used  for  mailing  the  questionnaires.  The 
questionnaires  will  be  mailed  directly  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics.  Confidentiality  of  respon- 
ses is  assured. 

Social  workers  in  public  assistance  and  public 
child  welfare  programs  will  not  be  covered  in  the 
first  portion  of  the  survey.  A companion  survey 
covering  these  workers  will  follow. 

This  survey  promises  the  collection  of  compre- 
hensive, reliable,  current  information  on  the  status 
of  personnel  in  social  work  — their  salaries,  job 
levels,  fields  of  social  work  activity,  educational  pre- 
paration, and  experience.  Such  data  will  be  inval- 
uable for  planning  social  work  education  programs 
and  for  improving  personnel  practices  and  stan- 
dards. 

N.  C.  State  Conference  For  Social  Service 
Will  Meet  April  2-4, 1950 

The  annual  state-wide  meeting  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina State  Conference  for  Social  Service  will  be  held 
in  Raleigh,  April  2-4,  1950. 

Attention  is  called  to  a change  in  the  dates  for 
this  meeting.  In  the  September  issue  of  Public  Wel- 
fare News,  the  dates  for  this  meeting  were  listed  as 
April  9-11,  1950. 

Miss  Elsie  Newman  Receives  Recognition 

Miss  Elsie  Newman,  Child  Welfare  Supervisor, 
Forsyth  County  Welfare  Department,  was  selected 
by  the  Business  and  Professional  Women’s  Club  of 
Winston-Salem  as  outstanding  in  the  field  of  social 
welfare  during  the  celebration  of  National  Business 
Women’s  Week.  Prior  to  moving  to  Winston-Salem 
in  1947,  Miss  Newman  had  experience  as  a case 
worker  at  the  Baptist  Orphanage  at  Thomasville 
and  with  the  Des  Moines  Child  Guidance  Center  in 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


Family  Adjustment  Services 1 * 

Sue  Hutchinson,  Supervisor  of  Child  Welfare 
Services,  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare 

One  of  the  traditional  concerns  in  social  work 
is  the  central  place  of  the  family  in  western  culture. 
Forty  years  ago  the  First  White  House  Conference 
took  the  position  that  no  family  should  be  broken 
because  of  poverty  alone.  In  1919  the  White  House 
Conference  emphasized  the  community’s  responsi- 
bility to  protect  the  family  through  providing  educa- 
tional opportunity  and  health  protection.  It  also 
emphasized  the  necessity  for  developing  specialized 
services  to  meet  other  needs.  Thus  we  recognized 
the  need  to  develop  programs  to  combat  the  main 
threats  to  family  life  — economic  need  and  conflict 
in  relationships.  It  has  taken  hard  work  to  apply 
these  principles  but  our  well-channeled  economic 
and  remedial  programs,  supplemented  by  our  service 
programs  that  are  not  as  well-channeled,  are  the 
results. 

It  is  around  the  economic  programs  that  public 
welfare  has  built  a broad  service.  As  we  have 
developed  programs  to  meet  economic  needs,  we  have 
become  increasingly  aware  that  families  cannot  sur- 
vive by  economic  security  alone.  If  basic  human 
needs  are  to  be  met,  harmonious  family  relationships 
are  without  a doubt  also  basic.  Parents  living  in 
harmony  are  the  best  insurance  of  a happy  family 
and  well-adjusted  children.  As  we  have  become 
expert  in  supplying  foster  parents  for  the  children 
without  homes,  we  have  also  become  increasingly 
aware  of  parents  who  have  little  capacity  to 
offer  love  and  security  to  their  own  children  and  to 
help  their  children  grow  and  develop  normally.  We 
see  immature  dependent  persons  closing  their  eyes 
to  family  responsibilities.  We  have  been  forced  to 
move  from  the  more  external  aspects  of  family 
maintenance  and  child  placing  into  the  psychological 
areas  of  family  guidance  and  treatment. 

An  analysis  of  case  loads  in  public  welfare  depart-  ' ! 
ments  in  42  states  shows  that  42  per  cent  of  the  { 
services  to  children  during  1948  were  services  in  8 
their  own  homes,  39  per  cent  in  foster  family  care,  j f 
and  14  per  cent  in  institutions.  This  study  shows  1 
North  Carolina  public  welfare  departments  rend-  0 
ering  42  per  cent  of  the  services  to  children  in  own  I I 
homes  against  47  per  cent  in  foster  family  care  j " 
and  institutional  care.  North  Carolina  public  wel-  s 
fare  departments  currently  report  a monthly  aver-  P 


1 Paper  presented  at  Thirtieth  Annual  Public  Welfare  1? 

Institute,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  October  11,  1949. 
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age  of  2,000  family  adjustment  services  — and  3 
out  of  4 do  not  receive  financial  assistance. 

This  is  progress,  but  too  many  children  continue 
to  spend  too  much  of  their  childhood  in  institutions 
or  in  boarding  homes.  Too  many  children  are  moved 
from  home  to  home  because  of  lack  of  skilled  case 
work  staff.  We  talk  so  easily  about  our  need  for 
security  — for  love  — for  being  wanted  — but  the 
process  of  bringing  about  the  reality  behind  these 
phrases  is  a difficult  task. 

Case  loads  have  such  situations  as  Mr.  Smith  who 
provides  for  his  family  but  stays  in  pool  rooms,  the 
movies,  or  in  drinking  parties  during  the  few  hours 
he  could  spend  with  his  family.  The  children  get 
on  his  nerves  — the  mother  resents  having  the 
total  responsibility  and  the  nerve-wrecking  job  of 
their  care  all  day  — so  she  becomes  cross  and 
nagging.  The  children  become  frustrated  and  seek 
their  satisfactions  elsewhere.  Thus  we  find  the 
truant,  the  stealer,  the  liar,  and  children  with  other 
manifestations  of  emotional  disturbance. 

Do  we  place  these  children  in  other  homes  and 
thus  add  to  their  frustrations  or  do  we  offer  a rela- 
tionship to  this  total  group  that  will  serve  as  a 
balance  wheel  while  they  look  at  their  problems, 
where  they  are,  and  where  they  wish  to  go? 

When  we  decide  to  keep  a family  together  while 
we  work  toward  strengthening  relationship,  the  task 
is  difficult  for  many  reasons.  First,  the  service  calls 
for  all  the  skill  we  have  developed  in  the  profession 
of  social  work.  Second,  the  community  at  all  times 
is  looking  for  immediate  action — over-night  change. 
Social  agencies  (and  often  the  public  welfare  de- 
partment is  the  only  agency)  are  looked  to  for  carry- 
ing out  the  community’s  right  and  duty  to  protect 
children  — even  from  their  own  parents  when  their 
parents  endanger  them.  We  believe  in  the  family 
unit  — we  believe  in  the  strengths  of  the  family  and 
we  build  on  those.  The  service  need  calls  for  pro- 
fessional skill  which  cannot  be  developed  in  ten  easy 
lessons  or  even  discussed  briefly  — but  this  skill  is 
social  case  work  — a process  and  a method  — a 
way  of  helping  that  creates  or  brings  about  more 
satisfying  family  relationships.  Only  as  we  improve 
our  skills  through  professional  training  will  family 
adjustment  services  become  “the  big  business”  of 
public  welfare.  This  skill  is  not  evidenced  by  doing 
for  people,  by  imposing  our  standards  and  our 
opinions  upon  them  — it  is  not  transportation 
(though  sometimes  necessary)  — it  is  not  clothing 
which  the  case  worker  too  often  purchases  because 
she  gets  the  satisfaction  that  is  rightfully  that  of  the 
parent.  The  skill  lies  in  allowing  and  helping  the 
parents  to  be  the  parents.  That  alone  goes  a long 
way  in  strengthening  family  relationships. 

We  have  much  to  learn  about  reaching  into  the 


real  needs  of  a family  and  giving  help.  To  rely 
on  a good  heart  is  not  enough  — even  if  the  im- 
pulses of  the  heart  were  more  dependable.  Nor  can 
we  teach  case  work  in  manuals  of  policies  and  pro- 
cedure. Professional  training  of  all  case  work  staff 
must  be  our  goal. 

Society  will  not  allow  a lay  person  to  practice 
medicine,  surgery,  law,  and  other  professional  ser- 
vices. Why,  then,  should  we  feel  that  society  will 
continue  to  allow  untrained  workers  to  practice  a 
profession  which  calls  for  a wealth  of  knowledge 
in  human  behavior  and  great  skill  in  resolving  con- 
flicts? Until  our  belief  that  each  family  has  a right 
to  a professional  service  that  will  help  resolve  family 
conflict  is  as  strong  as  our  belief  that  each  family  has 
a right  to  economic  security  — we  are  meeting  only 
part  of  our  responsibility  to  the  community  — to 
the  family  — to  the  individual. 

Recent  Appointments  In  County 
Welfare  Departments 

Since  September  1949,  the  following  appointments 
have  been  made  in  county  welfare  departments : 
Case  Work  Supervisors:  Miss  Elizabeth  Godfrey 
Evans,  Guilford  County  (promotion). 

Child  Welfare  Case  Workers:  Mrs.  Eunice  L. 
Cunningham,  Forsyth  County;  Miss  Corinne  Faw, 
Wilkes  County. 

Case  Work  Assistants : Mrs.  Florence  F.  Gardner, 
Anson  County;  Mr.  Horace  Clifford  Edington, 
Mr.  Henry  S.  Burnett,  Richmond  County;  Miss 
Annie  Sue  Holland,  Rockingham  County. 

Case  Work  Assistants:  Mrs.  Florence  F.  Gard- 
ner, Anson  County;  Mr.  Horace  Clifford  Edington, 
Buncombe  County  (promotion)  ; Miss  Sarah  Ro- 
berts, Buncombe  County;  Miss  Beth  Davis,  Burke 
County;  Miss  Barbara  Snow  Swanson,  Cabarrus 
County ; Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Smith,  Caldwell  Coun- 
ty (promotion)  ; Miss  Elaine  Kendrick,  Cleveland 
County  (promotion)  ; Mrs.  Mary  S.  Best,  Columbus 
County;  Mrs.  Irene  Love,  Durham  County;  Mrs. 
Helen  Brown  Balcanoff,  Durham  County  (transfer 
from  Buncombe  County)  ; Mrs.  Ruth  Vinson  Austin, 
Durham  County;  Mrs.  Anna  Madelyn  McArn  Lind- 
ley,  Durham  County  (reinstatement)  ; Miss  Betty 
Jane  Bridges,  Gaston  County;  Mrs.  Anne  Lucille 
Casey  Wilson,  Gaston  County ; Miss  Mildred  Frances 
Hayworth,  Guilford  County;  Mrs.  Mildred  0.  Pen- 
nington, Henderson  County;  Miss  Nancy  Blair  Elia- 
son,  Iredell  County ; Mrs.  Elizabeth  T.  Wilkes,  Meek- 
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lenburg  County;  Mrs.  Mary  Riddle  Swanton,  Moore 
County;  Miss  Mary  Etta  Pearsall,  Nash  County 
(transfer  from  Gaston  County)  ; Mrs.  Lena  Bagley 
Reynolds,  Pitt  County;  Miss  Sarah  Alice  Austin, 
Robeson  County;  Mrs.  Ola  Lee  Goins,  Robeson 
County  (promotion)  ; Miss  Peggy  Harrill,  Ruther- 
ford County;  Mrs.  Patty  Weaver  Jordan,  Wake 
County;  Mrs.  Louise  B.  Wood,  Warren  County;  Mr. 
Villard  Clark  Blevins,  Yadkin  County. 

Case  Work  Trainees:  Mr.  Arendall  C.  Warman, 
Ashe  County;  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Whitener,  Jr.,  Avery 
County;  Mrs.  Berlette  C.  Swain,  Buncombe  County; 
Mrs.  Margaret  B.  Ponder,  Gaston  County;  Mr.  Fred 
R.  McAllister,  Iredell  County;  Miss  Willie  C.  Sutton, 
Jones  County  (emergency)  ; Mrs.  Annie  Reams 
Brown,  Lenoir  County  (emergency)  ; Miss  Mary 
Josephine  Haynes,  Surry  County;  Miss  Mary  Ann 
Norman,  Surry  County. 

Homemakers:  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Andrews,  Guilford 
County. 

North  Carolina  Association  Of  County 
Superintendents  Dedicates  Brochure 
To  Welfare  Leaders 

The  North  Carolina  Association  of  County  Super- 
intendents of  Public  Welfare  has  recently  published 
a brochure  dedicated  to  leaders  of  public  welfare  in 
North  Carolina  in  recognition  of  the  time  and  effort 
which  they  have  given  in  expanding,  unifying,  and 
strengthening  the  public  welfare  program  in  North 
Carolina.  This  brochure  is  entitled  “Leaders  in 
North  Carolina’s  Public  Welfare  Program.” 

Within  the  pages  of  this  brochure  are  found  tri- 
butes to  William  Allen  Blair,  Chairman  of  the  State 
Board  of  Public  Welfare,  1904-1948;  Alexander 
Worth  McAlister,  Member  of  the  State  Board,  1916- 
1944;  Roland  F.  Beasley,  Commissioner  of  Public 
Welfare,  1917-1921;  Mrs.  Kate  Burr  Johnson,  Com- 
missioner, 1921-1930;  Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost,  Commis- 
sioner, 1930-1944;  and  Dr.  Ellen  Winston,  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Welfare  since  1944.  The  brochure 
also  contains  a roster  of  presidents  and  chairmen  of 
the  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare 
and  a complete  list  of  State  Board  Members. 

The  spirit  prompting  the  superintendents  to  pub- 
lish the  brochure  is  indicative  of  the  zeal  and  effort 
of  those  who  today  are  carrying  forward  the  public 


welfare  program  in  every  county  in  North  Carolina. 

Mrs.  Blanche  Carr  Sterne,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Welfare  in  Guilford  County,  who  handled  the 
publication  of  the  brochure,  has  received  the  follow- 
ing comments  in  writing : 

“.  . . . Please  let  me  express  to  you  the  very 

deep  appreciation  of  my  children  as  well  as  my  own. 

It  is  beautifully  done,  and  it  expresses  so  much 
of  my  husband’s  life,  his  interests,  his  associations, 
his  friendships,  that,  to  me,  it  is  a living  portrait 
of  him.  We  are  deeply  touched  at  this  latest  proof 
of  the  love  and  devotion  of  the  Superintendents 
. . . .” — Mary  Fries  Blair  (Mrs.  William  Allen 

Blair)  Winston-Salem. 

“.  . . . I am  pleased  and  flattered  with  the 
brochure  on  Leaders  in  North  Carolina’s  Public 
Welfare  Program.  It  is  beautifully  gotten  up  and 
is  more  than  kind  to  me.  I wish  I could  thank  the 
editors  individually  but  as  that  is  not  possible,  I 
hope  you  will  tell  all  those  with  whom  you  come  in 
contact  how  grateful  I am.  . . • .” — Mrs.  Kate 

Burr  Johnson,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

“.  . . . It  is  a creditable  production  and  I 
enjoyed  it  thoroughly.  . . .” — Robert  Hairston,  j 

Reidsville,  North  Carolina. 
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Meeting  Individual  Needs  at  Samarcand1 


Reva  Mitchell,  Superintendent 
State  Home  and  Industrial  School  for  Girls 
Eagle  Springs,  North  Carolina 


Graduating  Class  receiving  certificates  from  the  vocational  school,  State  Home  and  Industrial 
School  , for  Girls,  Eagle  Springs,  North  Carolina 


The  child  has  been  the  basis  of  the  program  at 
Samarcand  for  many  years.  To  be  effective,  a pro- 
gram must  be  flexible — so  flexible  that  it  will  meet 
the  needs  of  each  individual  child.  We  attempt  to 
determine  the  capabilities  and  possibilities  of  each 
child  and  then  plan  a course  of  study  for  her  which 
will  prepare  her  for  the  time  she  will  leave  us.  Our 
aim  is  to  give  the  individual  the  proper  placement 
with  regard  to  school,  then  present  the  subject 
matter  whether  it  be  in  vocational  subjects  or  the 
academic  tenth  grade  at  her  own  level  and  capacity 
for  acceptance. 

A child  with  an  I.  Q.  of  70  can  be  a good  vocational 
student,  provided  the  subject  matter  is  presented  at 
her  level.  This  level  with  so  many  of  our  girls  is 
about  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  grade.  It  is  the  teacher’s 
task  to  teach  or  instruct  in  a maimer  that  these 
retarded  children  can  understand.  A good  voca- 
tional teacher  for  a class  of  adolescent  girls,  sub- 


normal in  intelligence,  will  gear  the  subject  matter 
to  their  level.  The  teaching  process  will  include  the 
use  of  pictures,  demonstrations,  and  above  all  re- 
petition. The  teacher  will  have  to  work  long  and 
hard  to  prepare  her  lessons.  She  will  find  that 
the  same  lesson  must  be  presented  over  and  over. 

It  is  surprising  how  some  of  the  children  who  are 
so  definitely  limited  can  learn  to  cook,  sew,  weave, 
and  to  do  satisfactory  laundry  work.  Recently  one 
of  these  girls — with  an  I.  Q.  of  66 — worked  in  the 
superintendent’s  home  immediately  prior  to  her  re- 
lease. She  was  not  selected  selfishly,  although  it  was 
known  that  she  had  received  a great  deal  of  train- 
ing in  all  of  the  vocational  departments.  The  purpose 
was  to  find  • out  how  she  had  benefited  from  the 
vocational  training  program  and  whether  she  could 


1.  Report  made  to  State  Board  of  Corrections  and  Training, 
January  18,  1950. 
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be  recommended  to  go  into  a home  where  her  duties 
would  be  to  assist  with  the  housework.  This  girl 
was  very  efficient — she  could  cook,  clean,  and  she 
could  iron  beautifully.  She  was  pleasant,  and  she 
was  happy  because  she  felt  capable  of  doing  the  job 
she  was  supposed  to  do.  It  was  evident  that  in  this 
case  the  proper  placement  had  been  made  and  that 
her  teachers  were  due  credit  for  successful  instruc- 
tion. She  left  the  institution  in  January  of  this 
year  with  a commendable  record. 

Through  vocational  classes,  it  is  possible  to  in- 
terest and  hold  the  attention  of  the  large  group  who 
are  not  good  prospects  for  the  academic  grades. 
Because  of  their  limitations  they  have  made  poor 
progress  in  the  public  schools,  and  in  many  cases 
their  delinquency  began  because  of  their  inability 
to  do  the  work  required  of  them.  After  becoming 
adjusted  to  the  institution,  the  girls  usually  say 
that  school  at  Samarcand  is  easier  than  the  public 
school  from  which  they  were  so  often  truant.  The 
secret  of  this  is  that  our  subject  matter  and  grade 
placement  are  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  child 
and  the  subject  matter  is  presented  at  her  level. 
In  this  planned  set-up  she  finds  that  the  process  of 
learning  is  not  so  difficult.  As  she  learns  new  facts, 
she  gains  confidence  and  new  interests.  She  is  learn- 
ing things  which  she  can  apply  to  her  own  situation. 
Our  struggle  is  over  and  the  battle  won,  once  the 
child’s  interest  is  stimulated. 

It  is  equally  as  important  to  give  the  child  with 
normal  intelligence  her  proper  placement  as  it  is 


the  sub-normal  child.  Academic  classes  through  the 
tenth  grade  are  maintained  at  Samarcand.  This  is 
as  high  as  needed  at  present.  There  are  nice  groups 
of  girls  in  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  grades.  These 
students  must  be  kept  busy  and  it  takes  an  excep- 
tional teacher  to  keep  these  older  girls  with  normal 
intelligence,  and  a few  with  superior  intelligence, 
well  occupied.  The  State  Home  and  Industrial 
School  for  Girls  at  Samarcand  is  fortunate  in  having 
instructors  especially  well  fitted  for  work  with  this 
group.  At  mid-term  a student  in  the  eighth  grade 
was  released  to  enter  the  public  school  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  semester.  Because  of  the  in- 
dividual instruction  she  had  received,  her  rating  was 
high  enough  for  the  ninth  grade.  Undoubtedly  this 
meant  a great  deal  to  her — to  be  able  to  leave 
Samarcand  and  enter  school  a grade  ahead  of  her 
old  classmates.  From  all  indications,  this  girl  of 
normal  intelligence  had  been  given  training  and 
placement  which  fitted  her  needs. 

Observation  and  experience  have  demonstrated 
that  morale  is  higher,  the  children  more  contented 
and  happier,  when  the  course  of  study  is  designed 
to  meet  their  individual  needs.  Last  fall  at  the  open- 
ing of  school,  a shortage  of  vocational  teachers  pre- 
sented a real  handicap.  At  the  time,  in  order  to 
meet  the  situation,  it  seemed  necessary  to  place  i 
some  of  our  vocational  material  in  academic  classes,  . 
although  this  was  against  the  better  judgment  of 
school  officials.  The  result  was  soon  seen  in  unrest,  ; 
and  real  discipline  problems.  This  was  remedied 
by  adding  two  vocational  teachers  at  mid-term,  and 
it  is  believed  the  problem  will  be  solved. 

A program,  no  matter  how  well  designed  and 
planned,  will  fail  unless  there  is  the  proper  person-  j 
nel  to  put  it  into  effect.  At  present,  a fair  balance  j 
exists,  with  three  vocational  teachers,  four  academic  ; 
teachers,  a teacher  of  character  education,  a public  | 
school  teacher,  and  a physical  education  teacher  to  | 
serve  both  departments.  Basic  to  achieving  the  de-  ! 
sired  flexibility  and  adequacy  of  the  program  will  be  ! 
improvements  in  the  physical  plant  and  facilities 
at  Samarcand. 

The  program  is  not  perfect.  There  are  weak 
spots — which  are  recognized.  Plans  are  in  process 
for  offering  more  adequate  and  varied  training  to 
more  nearly  meet  individual  needs  and  aptitudes. 

It  is  hoped  that  instruction  in  typing,  beauty  culture, 
and  various  phases  of  homemaking  will  be  available 
wMiin  the  near  future. 
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COURTESY-A  REQUIREMENT 
FOR  THE  SOCIAL  WORKER 

Elizabeth  de  Schweinitz,  Consultant, 
University — Government  Center  on 
Social  Security  Administration 

Courtesy  is  the  keystone  of  any  relationship  in 
which  the  purpose  is  to  serve  another  person.  It 
is  not  merely  a desirable  attribute,  a plus  which  is 
good  but  dispensable.  It  is  a primary  essential  and 
its  achievement  is  worth  any  amount  of  effort.  This 
is  true  from  a practical  standpoint  because  infor- 
mation is  easier  to  obtain  accurately,  explanations 
are  better  understood,  requirements  are  more  apt 
to  be  met,  when  courtesty  is  consistent.  The  function 
of  any  social  agency,  moreover,  includes  helping  each 
individual  to  maintain  his  self  respect,  and  this  can- 
not be  done  unless  he  finds  in  the  agency  consider- 
ation for  him  as  a person. 

The  necessity  of  applying  for  help  usually  brings 
a feeling  of  failure  and  discouragement.  It  is  hard  to 
ask  for  assistance,  sometimes  harder  the  more  the 
assistance  is  needed.  If  in  addition  one  meets  dis- 
courtesy and  lack  of  consideration,  one’s  sense  of 
his  own  worth  and  ability  to  act  in  his  own  behalf, 
is  often  diminished  if  not  destroyed.  A street  car 
conductor’s  rudeness  may  be  merely  irritating.  If 
my  doctor  is  inconsiderate,  he  may  actually  retard 
my  getting  well.  Contact  with  a social  agency  is 
often  as  crucial  for  a client  as  an  interview  he 
might  have  with  a physician. 

Business  firms  are  perhaps  more  aware  of  the 
importance  of  courtesy  than  are  professional  people 
because  courtesy  does  pay  and  discourtesy  often 
costs  the  firm  money.  An  applicant  once  came 
directly  to  a social  agency  from  a bank  where  she 
had  requested  a loan,  and  made  this  comment:  “If 
you  can’t  help  me  you  can  at  least  tell  me  so  politely. 
The  X bank  didn’t  give  me  the  loan  I asked  for  but 
I left  feeling  as  if  I was  walking  on  air  and  had 
$1,000  in  my  pocket  because  of  the  way  they  treated 
me.” 

This  woman  put  her  finger  on  something  which 
is  difficult  to  do,  and  which  is  most  essential  for  a 
social  worker  to  learn — to  say  no  when  necessary, 
and  to  maintain  requirements,  with  unfailing  regard 
for  the  individual. 

A great  deal  of  professional  training  in  social 
work  is  directed  toward  understanding  people,  our- 
selves included.  We  gradually  learn  to  accept  people 

* Written  for  new  staff  members  and  students  of  the  Board 
of  Public  Welfare,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1948.  Replanted  by 
permission  of  the  author. 


as  they  are,  to  recognize  the  vital  importance  of 
feeling,  and  to  deal  responsibly  with  those  feelings 
in  ourselves  which  lead  to  inappropriate  or  unpro- 
fessional behavior.  But  understanding  of  this  kind 
is  slow  growing,  and  every  person  beginning  a social 
work  job,  every  student  starting  field  work,  needs 
to  accept  responsibility  for  his  own  behavior,  while 
sound  underlying  attitudes  are  developing.  Regard- 
less of  the  state  of  his  feeling  or  the  exent  of  his 
understanding,  if  he  is  to  do  an  adequate  job  he 
must  meet  a minimum  requirement  of  consistent 
genuine  courtesy. 

This  is  a difficult  kind  of  self  discipline.  It 
demands  constant  awareness  of  the  other  person, 
and  avoidance  of  discourtesy  as  well  as  doing  cer- 
tain concrete  things  which  show  consideration. 

A student  in  a child  welfare  agency  was  dubious 
about  her  supervisor’s  suggestion  that  she  write  to 
make  an  appointment  with  the  mother  of  two  little 
girls  who  were  wards  of  the  agency.  This  mother 
was  alcoholic  and  seemed  very  irresponsible.  She 
had  been  difficult  in  her  relations  with  the  agency 
and  had  refused  to  talk  to  every  worker  who  had 
stopped  at  her  home.  The  student  wondered  whether 
it  was  worth  while  seeing  the  woman  at  all.  Cer- 
tainly, she  thought,  an  appointment  was  not  re- 
quired. However,  she  finally  wrote  saying  that  she 
would  like  very  much  to  talk  with  Mrs.  X and  that 
unless  it  was  inconvenient  for  her,  she  would  call 
on  a certain  day  at  9:30.  When  the  student  called 
at  the  house,  for  what  proved  to  be  a good  inter- 
view, she  was  greeted  pleasantly,  asked  to  come  in, 
and  the  mother  said : “I  always  take  a drink  in  the 
morning,  but  I didn’t  today  because  I knew  you’d 
be  coming.” 

Perhaps  the  most  important  thing  is  listening  with 
interest  to  what  the  person  is  saying.  A delightful 
six-year  old  told  her  mother  one  day  that  a certain 
playmate  wanted  to  change  mothers  for  a while, 
and  come  and  live  with  them.  Her  mother  asked 
why  this  was,  and  the  child  replied  with  conviction 
and  seriousness,  “Because  you  hear  what  she  says.” 

Akin  to  this  is  giving  quick  and  full  attention 
to  the  person  whom  we  are  meeting.  A social  worker, 
commenting  on  a conference  with  a supervisor,  said, 
“I  went  to  her  desk  and  she  immediately  put  down 
the  work  she  was  doing.”  This  can’t  always  be  done 
but  acknowledgement  of  the  person’s  presence  is 
usually  possible  and  if  he  has  to  be  kept  waiting 
it  helps  enormously  to  apologize  and  say  how  long 
the  wait  is  apt  to  be. 

Another  active  evidence  of  consideration  is  read- 
iness to  see  when  an  error  has  been  made  and  to 
express  regret  if  either  the  worker  or  the  agency 
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has  been  at  fault.  A check  is  late ; an  unplanned  visit 
must  be  made  at  a time  inconvenient  to  the  client; 
a requirement  was  not  clearly  explained.  Detailed 
description  of  why  this  happened  often  sounds  to 
the  client  — and  is  — merely  defensive  or  self- 
justifying.  A brief  explanation  of  the  reason  may 
be  very  desirable  but  what  is  most  appreciated  is 
the  worker’s  sincere  regret  and  acceptance  of  res- 
ponsibility for  being  wrong. 

One  of  the  obvious  things  which  we  all  seek  to 
avoid  is  any  expression  of  impatience,  irritation  or 
criticism  of  the  client  by  word  or  manner — and 
another  important  consideration  is  the  employment 
of  language  which  is  direct,  clear  and  understand- 
able, neither  a glib  use  of  terminology  nor  talking 
down  to  people. 

It  would  be  enlightening  if  we  really  knew  how 
people  feel  about  the  agency  of  which  we  are  a 
part.  In  1924  a mother  of  five  who  had  a series  of 
misfortunes  after  coming  to  this  country  made  a 
vivid  and  depressing  comment.  She  said,  in  speak- 
ing of  many  social  workers  whom  she  had  known, 
“Most  look  down  on  you.  She  forces  herself  to  be 
friendly,  but  she  doesn’t  feel  it.”* 

Hopefully  this  feeling  is  much  less  common  to- 
day. In  1943  a former  client  of  a large  public  assis- 
tance agency  was  deploring  the  fact  that  she  must 
reapply  for  ADC.  Her  two  boys,  ten  and  twelve,  were 
getting  out  of  hand  and  she  could  no  longer  carry  a 
job  and  do  what  was  needed  at  home.  She  said,  “I 
dread  going  back  to  Public  Assistance.  I just  hate 
to  be  dependent.”  Then  she  brightened  and  added, 
“But  I hear  there’s  been  a lot  of  change  down  there 
and  things  are  different.  Maybe  they  won’t  make 
you  feel  like  dirt.” 

Most  social  workers  are  in  their  jobs  because 
they  like  and  want  to  help  people,  and  are  seldom 
deliberately  or  consciously  rude.  The  lack  of  depen- 
dable constant  courtesy  which  prevails  in  some  social 
agencies  is  due  to  a number  of  factors. 

Sometimes  we  fail  to  see  the  importance  of  our 
behavior  and  attitude  as  expressed  in  all  of  our 
contacts,  and  are  absorbed  in  trying  to  develop  a 
professional  technique  which  can  be  applied  like  a 
prescription.  An  article  written  by  Margaret  Hagan, 
president  of  the  American  Association  of  Psychia- 
tric Social  Workers  about  returning  service  men 
points  up  the  fallacy  of  this:  “We  need  to  learn, 
all  of  us,”  sUys  Miss  Hagan,  “that  if  we  are  without 
specialized  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  field 
of  human  behavior,  the  genuine  amenities  of  life 
will  stand  us  in  good  stead ; for  if  we  analyze  the 
customary  politenesses  of  social  intercourse,  we  find 
them  soundly  at  one  with  mental  hygiene  principles. 


In  fact,  the  American  Red  Cross  in  its  hospital  work 
at  home  and  abroad  has  learned  that  however  well 
qualified  psychiatric  and  medical  social  workers  are 
in  their  specialty,  they  are  failures  on  the  job  if 
they  are  not  spontaneous,  flexible,  warmhearted, 
honest,  imaginative,  security-giving  persons  in  their 
own  right  ....  If  we,  all  of  us  here  at  home,  will 
practice  with  vigor  the  amenities  of  life  in  dealing 
with  our  returning  servicemen  ...  we  can  . . . 
mitigate  many  problems,  cross  many  gaps  which 
exist  between  them  and  us.”** 

Some  of  us  have  never  looked  at  ourselves  as  we 
appear  to  other  people.  We  may  be  quite  unaware 
of  the  effect,  upon  the  person  to  whom  we  are 
talking,  of  a manner  or  tone  of  voice  which  seems, 
to  persons  who  do  not  know  us,  discourteous.  The- 
oretically, we  are  all  for  courtesy  at  all  times,  but 
practically  it  is  essential  to  get  an  objective  picture 
of  our  own  facial  expression,  voice,  and  manner  be- 
fore it  is  possible  to  realize  that  discourtesy  can 
be  felt  when  it  is  far  from  our  conscious  intent. 
Examples  of  this  occur  all  the  time  in  our  casual 
contacts  with  other  people.  We  see  indifference  ex- 
pressed by  the  way  a person  sits  or  walks,  irritation 
shown  by  a change  in  tone  of  voice,  rudeness  evi- 
denced in  an  impatient  glance. 

An  article  written  for  the  staff  of  Old  Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance  in  its  beginning  days,  discussed 
the  need  for  self  knowledge  as  follows:  “Field  per- 
sonnel are  the  Social  Security  Board’s  hired  repre- 
sentatives to  the  public.  Your  success  or  failure  in 
dealing  with  the  public  will  in  large  measure  deter- 
mine the  success  or  failure  of  the  whole  Social 
Security  program  ....  It  is  expected  that  your 
technical  knowledge  will  always  be  thorough  and  up 
to  date  ....  you  must  know  the  why  as  well  as 
the  what  ....  but  even  more  important  are  the 
things  you  are  expected  to  be.  Perhaps  the  one 
word  which  comes  closer  than  any  other  to  express- 
ing what  field  personnel  must  be  ....  is  courteous 
. . . . This  ability  is  much  more  than  mere  polite- 
ness or  correct  manners  . . . , and  the  first  step 
toward  developing  the  knowledge  of  people  that  is 
necessary  in  order  to  be  courteous,  in  this  funda- 
mental sense,  is  to  be  critical  of  your  own  contacts 
with  people.”*** 

Another  factor  which  makes  courtesy  difficult  is 
the  pressure  of  the  jobs  which  many  social  workers 

* Claudia  Wannamaker,  “The  Client’s  Standpoint,”  The 
Family,  April,  1925. 

**  Margaret  Hagan,  “Mental  Hygiene  and  the  Amenities,” 
1945  (unpublished.) 

***  Robert  M.  Ball,  “Notes  for  Your  Guidance,”  written  for 
the  Field  Personnel  of  the  Bureau  of  Old  Age  and  Survivors 
Insurance,  Social  Security  Administration,  Federal  Security 
Agency. 
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are  doing.  There  is  not  time  enough  for  all  of  the 
important  things  which  have  to  be  done,  and  the 
inner  sense  of  hurry  gets  into  our  contact  with 
i people,  making  us,  occasionally,  abrupt  and  impa- 
; tient.  When  the  telephone  has  rung  a dozen  times 
! too  many,  and  it  is  obvious  that  we  can’t  finish  all 
of  the  absolutely  essential  things  that  day,  it  is 
difficult  not  to  answer  the  thirteenth  call  in  a voice 
that  sounds  curt  or  rude  to  the  person  at  the  other 
end. 

Pressure  of  the  job  is  sometimes  more  than  time 
pressure.  A worker  may  feel  so  responsible  to  his 
agency  for  something  which  has  happened  that  he 
fails  to  respond  to  the  client  with  consideration. 
A recipient  of  public  assistance  telephoned  to  say 
that  she  was  terribly  upset  because  her  ill  husband 
had  been  gone  a month  and  she  had  no  idea  where 
he  was.  The  worker’s  first  impulsive  thought  was 
“Why  didn’t  you  tell  me  before;  — part  of  the 
allowance  should  have  been  deducted  from  the  last 
check.”  It  is  truly  difficult  to  be  courteous  and 
considerate  in  that  kind  of  situation,  first  to  be 
sympathetic  with  the  woman’s  concern,  and  then 
not  to  reprove  her  for  what  she  has  not  done,  but 
merely  to  get  the  facts  and  explain  the  subsequent 
procedure.  If  the  worker  is  held  responsible  by  the 
agency  for  this  kind  of  error,  it  takes  real  self 
discipline  not  to  be  absorbed  by  her  own  problem 
of  handling  the  over-payment. 

A similar  situation  exists  when  workers  in  a child 
placing  agency  have  to  reply  to  the  questions,  anx- 
iety, and  protests  of  foster  mothers  about  late 
checks.  The  workers  are  truly  sorry  and  usually 
answer  the  first  four  or  five  calls  with  understand- 
ing and  courtesty.  Finally,  however,  the  impact  upon 
them  of  so  much  feeling  may  make  them  indignant 
at  their  agency  for  putting  them  in  this  position; 
and  occasionally  this  feeling  gets  into  their  replies, 
sounding  to  the  foster  mother  like  lack  of  consider- 
ation. 

An  equally  difficult  problem  for  most  of  us  is  to 
remain  genuinely  courteous  when  the  other  person 
is  rude  or  seems  determined  to  be  unreasonable. 
It  is  only  natural  to  respond  in  kind,  and  if  a client’s 
voice  rises  angrily,  ours  is  apt  to  do  the  same; 
or  — still  worse  — to  take  on  a chilly  politeness 
or  a long  suffering  patience.  It  does  not  usually 
take  time  to  be  courteous  — in  fact,  courtesy  often 
saves  time — but  it  is  equally  true  that  it  is  far 
harder  to  be  aware  of  the  other  person  and  con- 
siderate of  him  when  the  pace  and  demands  of  the 
job  are  overwhelming. 

A more  fundmental  reason  for  lack  of  courtesy 
exists  when  we  do  not  have  respect  for  all  of  the 


people  with  whom  we  are  dealing.  If  we  feel  that 
certain  races  or  nationalities,  occupations  or  political 
groups  are  inferior ; that  beliefs  or  customs  different 
from  our  own  are  simply  queer  or  that  people  who 
need  help  from  a social  agency  are  not  as  good  as 
people  who  don’t,  then  we  tend,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, to  act  patronizingly,  authoritatively.  Call- 
ing adult  clients  by  their  first  names  is  sometimes 
an  evidence  of  this. 

In  discussing  Dr.  Grace  Fernald’s  phenomenal 
ability  in  working  with  children  who  have  serious 
reading  difficulties,  Time  magazine  makes  the  con- 
nection between  respect  for  people  and  a help-giving 
process : “Dr.  Fernald  uses  every  psychological  trick 
in  the  book  to  gain  the  confidence  of  her  patients. 
But  more  important  she  really  likes  children.  Young 
students  warped  by  years  of  being  called  ‘dumb’  are 
greeted  by  a warm  and  symathetic  smile,  a gentle 
unhurried  approach  . . . and  talked  to  as  equals.”* 

The  same  principles  hold  true  in  every  area  of 
work  with  people.  Dr.  Esther  Brown  describes  her 
observation  of  the  famous  anthropologist,  the  late 
Bronislaw  Malinowski,  when  he  was  studing  econo- 
mic conditions  among  the  Indians  near  Oaxaca, 
Mexico.  She  says:  “Dr.  Malinowski’s  great  success 
did  not  lie  primarily  in  the  formulation  of  the  ques- 
tions asked  or  the  skill  with  which  he  used  the 
Spanish  Language.  It  lay  in  his  attitude  toward  the 
Indians  and  the  friendly  relations  he  established 
with  them.  Never  once  was  there  a patronizing 
note  in  his  voice  or  gesture.  His  manner  was  essen- 
tially what  it  would  have  been  on  the  boulevards 
of  Paris  or  in  the  Classroom  at  Yale  University.** 

Most  of  this  discussion  has  been  about  the  worker- 
client  relationship  because  that  is  the  core  of  the 
social  worker’s  job.  But  the  same  kind  of  con- 
sideration is  also  important  — and  rewarding  — in 
contacts  with  the  community  and  with  our  colleagues 
on  the  job,  and  it  can  be  expressed  — or  lacking  — 
in  written  communication  as  well  as  in  conversation. 

A pamphlet  for  social  workers  published  in  1879 
says : “For  all  people  are  interesting  to  true  hearts 
in  proportion  as  they  are  known.”***  A student 
social  worker  in  1948  writes : “When  I began  last  fall 
I felt  way  up  here  and  the  client  was  way  down  there. 


* Time  Magazine,  July  20,  1948. 

**  Esther  Lucile  Brown,  Nursing  for  the  Future,  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  New  York,  1948. 

***  Hints  to  Visitors,  Published  in  December,  1879,  by  the 
Philadelphia  Society  for  Organizing  Charity. 
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Now  we  are  more  together  and  that  is  the  most 
important  thing  that  happened  this  year.” 

This  kind  of  interest  in  and  respect  for  people, 
rooted  in  liking  human  beings  and  accepting  differ- 
ence, is  not  a simple  matter.  First  of  all  one  must 
recognize  the  need  to  achieve  it.  A new  case  worker 
in  public  assistance  once  said,  “One  of  our  primary 
aims  must  be  to  erase  the  lines  which  separate  the 
recipient  of  public  assistance  from  the  self-support- 
ing members  of  his  community.  If  ive  erase  these 
lines  in  our  own  minds  only,  we  have  done  a great 
deal.”  This  worker  recognized  the  need  and  also 
some  of  the  diffiulties  involved. 

Courtesy  which  is  constant,  dependable  and  gen- 
uine, comes  from  a combination  of  self  discipline, 
respect  for  the  other  person  and  ability  to  see  the 
situation  from  his  standpoint.  It  is  not  easily 
achieved  and  is  never  achieved  completely,  but  there 
is  no  substitute  for  it,  in  the  representative  of  a 
social  agency. 

Merit  System  Office  Maintains  Information 
Regarding  Vacancies 

Staff  members  of  county  welfare  departments 
wishing  to  transfer  to  other  county  welfare  depart- 
ments should  notify  Dr.  Frank  T.  deVyver,  Merit 
System  Supervisor,  Box  2328,  Durham,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  the  State  Office,  indicating  the  county  to 
which  they  are  interested  in  transferring.  The  Merit 
System  Office  has  information  regarding  vacancies 
in  county  welfare  departments. 

The  following  counties  have  vacancies  for  super- 
intendents of  public  welfare:  Beaufort,  Duplin,  and 
Hyde.  Persons  interested  in  being  considered  for 
these  vacancies  should  clear  their  qualifications  with 
the  Merit  System  Office  and  request  that  their 
names  be  referred  to  the  counties.  A number  of 
counties  have  vacancies  for  case  work  supervisors. 


The  University  of  North  Carolina  News  Letter 
makes  available  to  many  readers  a wide  range  of 
valuable  information. 

Members  of  the  editorial  board  are:  S.  H.  Hobbs, 
Jr.;  H.  W.  Odum;  G.  W.  Blackwell;  R.  P.  Vance; 
P.  W.  Wager;  and  Katharine  Jocher. 

The  News  Letter  is  sent  free  to  anyone  who  re- 
quests it.  If  you  do  not  receive  it,  you  may  write 
Dr.  S.  H.  Hobbs,  Jr.  and  ask  to  be  placed  on  the 
mailing  list. 


Services  of  County 
Welfare  Departments' 

W.  T.  Woodard,  Jr.,  Superintendent 

Johnston  County  Department  of  Public  Welfare 

Through  the  facilities  and  services  of  county  wel- 
fare departments  the  needs  of  many  individuals 
may  be  met  or  alleviated.  Perhaps  the  most  com- 
monly recognized  function  of  welfare  departments 
is  that  of  giving  financial  assistance.  However, 
many  other  special  services  are  available  which 
are  non-finaneial.  This  discussion  will  not  give 
complete  coverage  but  will  cite  some  of  the  services 
common  to  many  county  departments. 

Psychological  services  are  of  invaluable  assistance 
to  the  individuals  involved,  as  well  as  to  the  wel- 
fare department,  the  public  schools,  and  public  in- 
stitutions in  the  State.  One  day  recently  we  had 
eight  children  examined  and  the  interesting  part 
about  these  examinations  was  that  most  of  them  were 
made  for  different  purposes.  One  child  is  a pro- 
blem in  school  and  the  psychological  examination 
was  being  made  in  an  effort  to  determine  what 
could  be  done  to  help  her  make  a better  adjust- 
ment. Another  was  being  made  because  the  child 
was  so  emotionally  disturbed  that  the  family  felt 
they  needed  professional  advice  in  planning  for  the 
child  and  working  with  him  in  his  day-to-day  living. 
Another  examination  was  made  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  child  would  be  eligible 
for  admission  to  an  orphanage.  Two  examinations 
were  made  of  children  who  were  eligible  for  adop- 
tion and  it  was  hoped  that  the  psychological  exam-  I 
ination  would  enable  the  welfare  department  to  do 
better  planning  in  the  placement  of  the  children. 
The  final  three  examinations  were  made  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  children  were  eligible  for 
admission  to  Caswell  Training  School.  Psychological 
examinations,  therefore,  can  be  of  invaluable  assist- 
ance, not  only  to  the  welfare  departments  in  plan- 
ning with  others,  but  in  rendering  a service  to  the 
entire  community. 

One  of  the  many  services  based  on  statutory  pro- 
vision is  that  of  promoting  better  recreational  facil- 
ities for  the  citizens  of  the  different  counties.  Many 


1.  Paper  presented  at  Thirtieth  Annual  Public  Welfare 
Institute,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  October  11,  1949. 
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welfare  departments  in  the  State  have  worked  co- 
operatively with  civic  and  church  groups  as  well 
as  town  and  county  governments  in  planning  and 
actually  achieving  better  recreational  facilities  for 
their  counties. 

County  welfare  departments  serve  individuals 
who  are  suffering  from  tuberculosis  and  cancer  by 
helping  them  obtain  the  medical  services  which 
they  need.  A considerable  number  of  the  county 
departments  have  taken  an  active  part  in  Tuber- 
culosis Association  work  as  well  as  in  the  cancer 
drives  that  are  held  annually.  Many  welfare  depart- 
ments have  also  helped  promote  interest  in  their 
counties  in  tuberculosis  sanatoriums;  and  in  many 
instances  they  have  taken  the  lead  in  obtaining  for 
tuberculosis  victims  good  medical  facilities  in  their 
own  counties. 

County  welfare  departments  are  called  on  quite 
frequently  by  the  Veterans’  Administration  to  make 
investigations  regarding  many  of  their  clients  who 
are  receiving  pensions  or  other  services.  This 
service,  however,  is  only  one  more  of  those  services 
that  welfare  agencies  throughout  the  State  attempt 
to  render  in  cooperation  with  the  many  agencies 
and  organizations  in  and  out  of  the  State  that  have 
no  one  else  to  call  on  in  the  counties  for  advice 
and  assistance. 

More  and  more  the  courts  of  the  State  are  call- 
ing on  the  welfare  departments  for  investigations 
in  connection  with  cases  being  heard  in  the  courts. 
Most  of  the  investigations  involve  children  of  a 
parent  or  parents  who  are  being  prosecuted.  Often 
these  investigations  entail  intensive  case  work  in 
order  for  the  workers  to  feel  that  they  can  give  the 
court  a true  and  accurate  picture  of  the  situation  in- 
volved in  the  home.  In  many  instances  it  means  that 
the  court  after  rendering  its  judgment,  calls  in  the 
welfare  department  to  help  plan  for  the  care  of  the 
children.  Recently  a father  was  brought  into  court, 
charged  with  incest.  Since  the  mother  was  dead 
and  there  were  six  children  in  the  home,  the  judge 
ordered  that  a representative  of  the  welfare  depart- 
ment sit  in  on  the  lengthy  trial  which  lasted  for  al- 
most three  days.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  father 
was  given  a lengthy  sentence  in  the  State  Prison 
and  the  court  ordered  that  the  children  be  placed 
in  the  custody  of  the  welfare  department.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  say  just  how  many  hours  were  spent 
on  this  case. 

In  our  efforts  to  help  the  delinquent  child,  we 
make  careful  investigations  of  the  child’s  home  sit- 
uation in  order  to  help  the  Juvenile  Court  render 


on  each  individual  case  a decision  which  will  help 
that  child  find  his  rightful  place  in  the  community 
and  through  continued  supervision  by  the  welfare 
department  encourage  him  to  become  a productive, 
law-abiding  citizen  in  the  community.  In  those  in- 
stances where  the  child  is  committed  to  a training 
school,  the  welfare  department  prepares  as  complete 
a history  as  possible  on  the  background  of  the  child, 
mentioning  many  of  the  limitations  of  the  home 
and  community  as  well  as  something  about  the 
delinquent  acts  of  the  child.  Other  information  is 
obtained  and  sent  to  the  school  as  part  of  the  ap- 
plication process.  The  agency  continues  its  services 
to  the  child  and  his  family  long  after  the  child 
completes  his  stay  at  the  institution. 

There  have  been  times  when  many  of  the  counties 
in  the  State  have  seen  the  need  for  a provision  for 
legal  advice  to  clients  who  were  unable  to  pay  for 
this  service.  More  and  more  we  are  finding  that 
those  persons  who  need  such  advice  can  obtain  it 
from  a Legal  Aid  representative  in  the  county  or 
from  the  Legal  Aid  Clinic  at  Duke  University.  Only 
recently  after  discussing  a family  problem  with 
one  of  our  clients,  we  referred  her  to  the  local 
Legal  Aid  representative  who  in  turn  gave  freely 
of  his  time  and  advice  and  was  able  to  help  the 
family  work  out  its  problems  from  the  legal  stand- 
point. The  legal  assistance  was  of  great  value  to 
members  of  this  family  and  they  are  now  living 
without  any  conflict  in  the  home  or  with  others  in 
the  community. 

Another  service  which  often  taxes  the  resources 
of  the  agency  as  well  as  a worker’s  ability  to  handle 
it,  is  that  of  how  it  may  best  serve  the  adult  who 
has  become  a problem  in  the  home  and  community 
because  of  some  mental  disturbance.  Often  neither 
the  family  nor  the  community  recognizes  the  fact 
that  a person  is  mentally  ill  until  his  condition  has 
reached  the  stage  that  he  cannot  live  as  a part  of 
the  group.  Many  family  problems  grow  out  of  these 
unfortunate  situations.  In  one  recent  case  a men- 
tally disturbed  mother  neglected  and  abused  her 
children  and  caused  so  much  trouble  in  her  parents’ 
home  and  the  community  that  the  neighbors  called 
on  the  welfare  department  to  render  whatever  ser- 
vices possible.  The  mother  was  committed  to  a 
State  Hospital ; and  after  many  hours  of  work  with 
the  relatives  and  resources  available  to  the  agency, 
her  two  children  were  placed  for  temporary  care. 
A check  of  the  contacts  made  in  this  case  revealed 
that  no  less  than  58  contacts  had  been  made,  with 
work  on  the  case  still  incomplete  at  that  time. 

Welfare  departments  participate  in  arranging  for 
the  sterilization  of  the  mentally  defective.  In  ad- 
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dition  to  determining  eligibility  and  need  for  the 
operation,  there  are  barriers  of  ignorance  to  be 
overcome  in  dealing  with  responsible  relatives  of 
the  patient.  It  requires  skillful  case  work  and  art- 
ful persuasion,  and  often  many  contacts  with  the 
patient  and  his  relatives,  to  get  all  parties  con- 
cerned to  agree  to  the  sterilization  operation  and 
thereby  render  a genuine  and  lasting  service  to 
the  individual,  his  family,  and  society  in  general. 

County  welfare  departments  are  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  supervising  parolees  from  the 
State  Hospital.  This  may  be  one  of  the  lesser  re- 
sponsibilities and  yet  it  is  one  which  often  entails 
considerable  service  on  the  part  of  the  agency.  Only 
recently  we  were  asked  to  contact  relatives  of  a 
State  Hospital  resident  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  resident  could  go  to  the  home  to  live.  Our  in- 
vestigation revealed  that  the  home  would  not  be  a 
suitable  place  to  which  the  inmate  might  return; 
however,  after  contacting  another  relative  in  an- 
other part  of  the  county,  we  found  that  this  relative 
was  able  and  willing  to  provide  the  kind  of  care 
that  the  inmate  would  need  while  trying  to  make 
an  adjustment  to  society.  This  plan  led  to  the 
parolee’s  placement  in  the  latter  home,  where  she 
apparently  is  now  making  a very  satisfactory 
adjustment. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Medical  Care  Com- 
mission a few  year  ago,  county  welfare  depart- 
ments have  been  determining  financial  eligibility 
of  persons  in  need  of  medical  care  and  certifying 
those  eligible  as  indigent  cases.  This  job  has  be- 
come an  increasingly  heavy  one  for  every  county  in 
the  State  due  to  rising  medical  and  hospital  costs, 
accompanied  by  a drop  in  income  for  many  families, 
especially  in  the  rural  areas. 

Along  the  line  of  services  rendered  on  medical 
care  and  hospital  cases,  county  welfare  depart- 
ments more  and  more  are  being  called  upon  by  the 
social  service  departments  of  various  hospitals  to 
furnish  family  history,  work  record,  and  other  per- 
tinent information  on  cases  being  treated  in  order  to 
help  the  doctors  in  the  hospital  with  the  treatment 
they  may  prescribe  for  the  patient.  Quite  frequently 
assistance  in  follow-up  work  with  certain  patients 
who  need  help  in  following  a diet  outlined  by  the 
physician  or  who  may  need  financial  assistance 
until  they  become  physically  able  to  return  to  work 
is  requested.  A considerable  amount  of  planning 
as  well  as  good  case  work  is  often  required  in 
order  that  adequate  and  realistic  assistance  may 
be  given  in  such  cases. 


Probably  one  of  the  most  far-reaching  services 
which  welfare  departments  render  is  in  out-of-town 
investigations.  We  live  in  a day  and  time  when 
people  move  quite  frequently  from  one  county  and 
state  to  another,  and  they  run  into  problems  in  their 
new  surroundings  which  they  are  unable  to  solve. 
Welfare  departments,  therefore,  are  called  on  by 
these  other  counties  and  states  to  make  investiga- 
tion of  the  homes  from  which  these  families  de- 
parted to  verify  residence,  financial  conditions  in 
the  relatives’  homes,  and  many  other  matters  that 
pertain  to  the  client’s  situation  in  his  new  sur- 
roundings. It  is  not  unusual  for  a welfare  agency 
to  have  dozens  of  such  investigations  to  make  each 
week  and  many  of  them  require  trips  to  all  points 
of  the  county. 

County  welfare  departments  have  joint  respon- 
sibilities and  maintain  cooperative  services  with 
other  organizations  and  institutions  in  the  State. 
Every  county  furnishes  information  and  data  to 
Caswell  Training  School,  the  School  for  the  Blind, 
the  School  for  the  Deaf,  the  State  Hospitals  at 
Raleigh  and  Morganton,  orphanages,  and  other  in- 
stitutions in  the  State.  This  part  of  the  service 
is  often  far  easier  than  persuading  relatives  to 
use  these  institutions  for  the  members  of  their 
family  who  should  be  admitted  to  them. 

The  services  discussed  so  far  do  not  require  an 
outlay  of  public  funds  by  the  county  other  than  the 
salaries  paid  those  workers  who  render  the  ser- 
vices. There  is  a service,  however,  which  does  re- 
quire the  expenditure  of  county  funds  without 
matching  State  and  Federal  funds  and  without  this 
service  we  could  not  claim  to  have  more  than  a 
partially  balanced  welfare  program.  This  service 
is  the  General  Assistance  program.  Most  people 
are  fully  aware  of  the  need  for  assistance  to  those 
needy  individuals  who  are  not  now  eligible  for  as- 
sistance through  the  categorical  programs  which 
have  been  set  up  by  the  Federal  government,  old- 
age  assistance  and  aid  to  dependent  children.  The 
cost  of  granting  general  assistance  to  needy  in- 
dividuals between  the  ages  of  18  and  65  is  borne 
by  the  respective  counties  at  the  present  time. 

The  whole  gamut  of  services  rendered  has  not 
been  covered.  Among  the  other  services  are:  (1) 
services  to  the  blind  and  near  blind  in  cooperation 
with  the  Commission  for  the  Blind;  (2)  school  at- 
tendance; (3)  work  certificates  for  minors;  (4) 
services  to  crippled  children;  (5)  providing  a list 
of  Christmas  opportunities  for  church  and  civic 
groups  during  each  Christmas  season;  (6)  services 
to  those  struck  by  a disaster  such  as  tornado,  fire,  etc. 
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Undoubtedly,  each  county  welfare  department  could 
add  many  more  to  the  list. 

Informing  the  public  of  services  made  available 
through  county  welfare  departments  is  a tremend- 
ous task  and  one  which  involves  every  member  of 
the  staff.  It  means  preparing  radio  talks,  submitting 
items  to  the  newspapers,  making  talks  before  civic 
i clubs,  and  most  important  of  all,  spreading  the  news 
of  these  services  in  an  intelligent  and  informative 
manner  to  those  with  whom  staff  members  are  in 
personal  contact  from  day  to  day.  The  success  we 
have  in  establishing  sound  public  relations  and  get- 
ting across  to  the  public  a good  picture  of  what  we 
are  doing  determines  to  a great  extent  just  how 
much  public  support,  with  ensuing  financial  support, 
we  obtain  in  doing  the  job  that  is  expected.  To  see 
that  the  services  we  attempt  to  render  are  rendered 
well  is  an  ever  present  challenge. 

Resettlement  of  Displaced  Persons 
in  North  Carolina 

A register  of  Displaced  Persons  who  have  entered 
North  Carolina  has  been  set  up,  based  on  inform- 
ation contained  on  passenger  lists  made  up  at  the 
ports  of  debarkation.  A recent  unofficial  count  re- 
veals that  a total  of  1653  persons  have  come  into 
North  Carolina.  Of  this  number,  136  came  in  as 
individuals  with  no  family;  there  were  392  heads 
of  families  and  1,125  children  and  wives  in  families 
ranging  from  two  to  twelve  members. 

These  newcomers  have  found  homes,  employment, 
and  new  opportunities  in  many  counties  of  the  State, 
with  the  heaviest  concentrations  in  the  western 
and  Piedmont  sections.  Counties  having  the  larg- 
est number  of  Displaced  Persons  (individuals  and 
heads  of  families  to  be  gainfully  employed)  are: 
Mecklenburg,  56 ; Haywood,  49  ; Lenoir,  36 ; Ruther- 
ford, 29;  Rowan,  26;  Cleveland,  26;  Wake,  23; 
Columbus,  23 ; Catawba,  19 ; Harnett,  17 ; Moore, 
16;  Wayne,  14;  Gaston,  14;  Buncombe,  13;  Jackson, 
12 ; Swain,  10 ; Cherokee,  10 ; Guilford,  9 ; Davidson, 
8 ; Beaufort,  9 ; Stanly,  8 ; Alamance,  7 ; Cumberland, 
6;  Henderson,  6;  Forsyth,  6;  Durham,  5. 

Among  the  sponsoring  groups  have  been  the 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference  which  has 
provided  the  necessary  assurances  for  257  individ- 
uals and  family  groups;  the  National  Lutheran 
Church,  120;  Church  World  Service,  116;  other 
organizations,  16;  individual  sponsors,  19. 

Occupations  and  skills  of  these  newcomers  show  a 
wide  range,  with  farm  and  agricultural  workers 
representing  the  largest  group  and  domestic  workers 
the  second  largest  group.  There  are  226  agricultural 
workers  or  farmers,  with  an  additional  15  persons 


classified  as  dairy  farmers.  Among  the  professional 
and  technical  workers  are:  three  engineers;  five 
musicians;  five  technicians  and  medical  assistants; 
one  accountant;  one  agronomist;  one  lawyer,  one 
draftsman;  one  physician.  A total  of  twelve  office 
workers  includes  secretaries,  clerks  and  book- 
keepers. Other  classifications  are:  gardeners,  care- 
takers, tailors,  dressmakers  and  seamstresses,  nur- 
ses, mechanics,  teachers,  students,  shoemakers,  car- 
penters, carvers  and  cabinet  makers,  electricians, 
plumbers,  locksmiths,  bakers,  butchers,  printers, 
barbers,  and  fishermen. 

Plans  are  being  made  for  sponsoring  groups  to  fol- 
low-up on  the  original  placements  and  wherever  pos- 
sible work  out  problems  of  adjustments.  Sponsoring 
groups  conducting  the  investigations  will  secure 
such  information  as  languages  spoken  and  facility 
in  English;  adjustment  to  specific  situations; 
changes  of  location  and  reason;  type  of  job  and  type 
of  home  made  available;  and  proximity  of  home  to 
church  and  school. 

Caswell  And  McDowell  Counties  Participate  In 
National  Child  Welfare  League  Record  Exhibit 

One  record  each  from  Caswell  and  McDowell 
counties  has  been  recommended  by  the  Regional 
Child  Welfare  League  Record  Exhibit  Committee 
for  the  National  Child  Welfare  League  Record  Ex- 
hibit which  is  held  each  year  in  connection  with  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Workers. 

These  records  were  the  ones  selected  by  the  State 
Record  Screening  Committee  appointed  by  Dr.  Ellen 
Winston  to  classify  records  which  are  being  accum- 
ulated for  staff  development  purposes  of  the  State 
Board  of  Public  Welfare. 

The  State  Record  Screening  Committee  consists 
of  Miss  Anna  A.  Cassatt,  Chairman,  Miss  Elsie 
Parker,  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Larkins  as  permanent  mem- 
bers ■ of  the  committee.  Two  rotating  members  are 
drawn  from  the  staff  of  field  representatives  and 
of  child  welfare  case  consultants.  Miss  Victoria  Bell 
is  now  serving  as  a representative  of  the  field  staff 
and  Mrs.  Myra  Mitchiner  represents  the  child  wel- 
fare case  consultants. 

The  record  from  Caswell  county  is  an  example  of 
social  casework  with  a young  girl.  The  record  from 
McDowell  county  is  an  example  of  social  casework 
with  an  aid  to  dependent  children  family.  These 
records  were  chosen  on  the  basis  of  their  casework 
socal  practice  and  recording. 
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APWA  Membership 

The  American  Public  Welfare  association  pro- 
vides valuable  service  to  public  welfare  agencies 
throughout  the  nation.  The  service  to  members 
includes  the  publication,  Public  Welfare,  and  the 
Washington  News  Letter  which  keeps  the  member- 
ship informed  on  current  Federal  legislation  and 
provides  a channel  through  which  to  promote  the 
advancement  of  public  welfare  in  the  various  states. 

The  organization  is  dependent  to  a great  extent 
on  membership  fees  for  support.  It  is,  therefore, 
important  that  each  state  do  its  part  to  make  pos- 
sible this  service  which  makes  such  a valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  advancement  of  public  welfare. 
North  Carolina’s  membership  goal  is  an  agency 
membership  for  each  county  and  at  least  100  in- 
dividual memberships  over  the  State.  Agency  mem- 
bership is  a legitimate  administrative  cost.  It  is 
hoped  that  each  county  department  of  public  welfare 
will  include  funds  for  this  purpose  in  the  annual 
budget.  The  cost  of  agency  membership  is  regulated 
by  the  total  amount  of  the  administrative  budget. 
Individual  membership  is  $5.00. 

Miss  Ada  McRackan  is  State  Chairman  and  the 
field  representatives  compose  the  State  Committee. 
The  field  representatives  will  be  glad  to  take  mem- 
berships and  to  give  information  about  the  American 
Public  Welfare  Association. 

A County  Welfare  Department's  Experience 
In  Fending  Foster  Homes' 

By  Lucille  Donnelly,  Superintendent, 
Rowan  County  Department  of  Public  Welfare 

Rowan  County  has  had  a department  of  Public 
Welfare  since  1917.  Consequently  there  was  a well- 
established  program  of  service  prior  to  1937  and  a 
great  many  of  those  services  were  for  children.  As 
in  many  other  counties  in  the  early  days  of  the 
program,  the  prevailing  philosophy  seems  to  have 
been  that  if  a child  could  be  placed  in  an  institution 
all  his  needs  would  be  met  and  all  problems  would 
be  solved.  Although  North  Carolina  is  traditionally 
institutional  minded  as  is  evidenced  by  the  large 
number  of  orphanages  and  other  institutions  in  the 
State,  a great  deal  of  progress  has  been  made  in 
recent  years  in  giving  individualized  services  to 
children. 

I came  to  Rowan  County  in  October  1947  with  the 
conviction  that  institutions,  while  certainly  a neces- 


1 Paper  presented  at  Regional  Conference  of  Child  Welfare 
League  of  America,  Shreveport,  La.,  March  10,  1950. 


sary  resource  on  our  total  child  welfare  program, 
do  not  fill  the  needs  of  all  children.  If  it  is  at  all 
possible  a child  should  remain  in  his  own  home, 
but  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  remove  him  from 
his  own  home  a careful  study  should  be  made  to 
determine  the  best  plan  for  that  particular  child. 
I also  came  to  the  county  with  the  knowledge  that 
it  is  possible  to  find  good  foster  homes  because  I 
had  been  able  to  recruit  homes  in  the  small  county 
of  my  former  employment.  Furthermore,  I was  con- 
vinced that  foster  homes  are  also  a vital  part  of  a 
child  welfare  program;  that  it  is  possible  to  use 
foster  homes  for  many  types  of  children,  those 
deprived  of  parental  care  such  as  the  abandoned 
child,  the  infant  to  be  later  placed  for  adoption,  and 
particularly  the  child  who  is  a behavior  problem. 
I suppose  that  most  of  us  are  more  interested  in 
certain  phases  of  our  work  than  others  — maybe  we 
shouldn’t  be  — but  I know  that  I am  and  always 
have  been.  My  greatest  interest  has  always  been 
in  child  welfare.  Therefore,  I determined  that 
Rowan  County  should  have  a good  child  welfare 
program.  We  did  not  have  a child  welfare  case 
worker  at  that  point,  but  began  looking  for  one 
and  were  able  to  locate  one  who  joined  the  staff  on 
January  8,  1948. 

In  the  meantime  we  began  thinking  of  the 
various  methods  by  which  one  can  find  good  foster 
homes.  We  were  still  very  much  understaffed  and 
“snowed  under”  with  applications  for  public  assis- 
tance, reviews,  and  demands  for  other  services  so 
that  we  did  not  feel  that  we  could  undertake  any- 
thing drastic  that  might  bring  in  a large  number 
of  applications  which  we  would  not  be  able  to  handle 
at  that  time.  We  did  have  one  newspaper  story 
which  explained  the  boarding  home  program  and 
pointed  up  the  needs  for  homes  in  Rowan  county. 
It  was  also  explained  in  talks  to  various  civic  clubs, 
but  only  as  a part  of  the  interpretation  of  the  total 
program. 

In  a few  instances  in  the  past  children  had  been 
placed  in  foster  homes  in  Rowan  County  but  none 
of  the  homes  had  been  licensed.  Usually  they  were 
either  free  or  work  homes.  Licensed  homes  in  other 
counties  had  also  been  used  to  some  extent,  but  there 
was  not  and  never  had  been  a licensed  home  in 
Rowan  County. 

On  October  9,  1947,  “Miss  Sally,”  a 54  year  old 
spinster,  came  to  the  office  to  request  that  a child 
be  placed  in  her  home.  She  said  that  she  was  tired 
of  rattling  around  in  her  old  house  alone.  “Miss 
Sally”  had  made  the  same  request  several  times 
before,  not  only  in  Rowan  County,  but  in  surround- 
ing counties.  In  fact  she  had  come  over  to  see 
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me  before  I transferred  to  Rowan.  Letter  after 
letter  had  been  received  from  her  over  a period  of 
years,  each  one  begging  for  a “young’un.”  “Miss 
Sally”  had  reared  one  boy  who  was  killed  in  service 
in  1945.  At  various  times  she  had  kept  children 
for  their  parents.  During  all  of  this  time  the  agency 
had  clung  to  the  idea  that  a foster  home  should  have 
both  parents  and  such  a home  as  “Miss  Sally’s”  did 
not  fit  the  pattern.  The  fact  remained,  however  that 
we  did  not  have  a foster  home,  nor  did  we  have  an 
application  other  than  ’’Miss  Sally’s.”  We  had  to 
have  a home!  So  we  decided  that  we  would  make  a 
study  of  “Miss  Sally’s”  home  and  if  at  all  possible 
would  recommend  that  it  be  licensed.  “Miss  Sally” 
was  a bit  impatient  with  us,  although  she  cooperated 
in  every  way,  having  a sanitary  inspection  made, 
complying  with  suggestions  made  by  the  sanitarian, 
getting  a medical  examination  herself,  etc.,  all  the 
time  fretting  because  she  wanted  a “young’un”.  In 
December  “Miss  Sally”  got  her  first  young’un  — a 
three  year  old  boy  — and  shortly  after  two  little 
girls,  9 and  10  years  of  age,  and  over  a year  and  a 
half  later  a 7 year  old  boy.  Licensing  “Miss  Sally’s” 
home  has  paid  off  in  more  than  one  way.  Not 
only  have  the  children  who  were  placed  with  her 
become  well-adjusted,  but  we  can  trace  at  least  six 
of  our  other  licensed  homes  back  to  “Miss  Sally,” 
and  we  have  had  other  applications  which  we  could 
not  accept. 

We  might  stop  here  and  analyze  this  home  — to 
see  just  what  it  is  that  makes  it  a good  foster  home. 
What  do  we  want  in  our  foster  homes?  Do  we 
expect  too  much?  Here  was  a potential  home  that 
had  been  passed  up  for  at  least  five  years.  Why? 
“Miss  Sally”  was  54  years  old  when  she  came  to  us, 
had  never  been  married,  and  had  had  very  little 
schooling.  She  owns  her  home,  a modest  but  com- 
fortable cottage  and  a small  farm  from  which  she 
had  been  deriving  a living.  She  had  over  $2,000 
in  cash  which  she  had  received  from  insurance  on 
the  boy  whom  she  had  reared.  Obviously  she  was 
not  wanting  a child  for  financial  reasons.  Physically 
“Miss  Sally”  is  not  attractive.  She  has  brown  and 
gray  hair  which  she  pulls  straight  back  into  a knot 
on  the  back  of  her  head.  She  of  course  uses  no  make- 
up, her  clothes  are  good  but  not  attractive.  She  has 
a blunt  manner  and  says  whatever  she  thinks,  but, 
at  the  same  time  she  has  a certain  warmth  about 
her.  She  impresses  one  as  being  someone  you  can 
depend  on.  As  our  psychiatrist  said,  (When  dis- 
cussing with  him  the  case  of  a seven  year  old  boy 
who  was  seriously  emotionally  disturbed,  who  had 
failed  to  adjust  in  two  other  foster  homes,  who 
had  been  placed  with  “Miss  Sally”  as  a last  resort, 


and  who,  much  to  our  surprise,  settled  down  and 
became  well-adjusted)  “Miss  Sally”  is  solid.”  The 
children  know  where  they  stand  with  her.  She 
is  kind  to  them,  but  at  the  same  time  she  lets  them 
know  definitely  what  she  expects  of  them  as  well 
as  what  they  can  expect  of  her.  I think  there  is 
something  else  also  — and  that  is  that  she  sincerely 
wants  children  and  wants  to  care  for  them.  She 
really  enjoys  the  family  life  that  they  afford.  She 
is  making  it  her  career. 

Recently  when  the  case  worker  visited  the  home, 
she  found  that  “Miss  Sally”  had  been  remodeling. 
She  had  enlarged  the  kitchen  by  enclosing  a porch 
thus  making  a large  kitchen  for  the  children  to 
play  in  during  bad  weather.  She  had  also  put  in- 
laid linoleum  on  the  kitchen  and  adjoining  sitting 
room  floors,  papered  the  walls,  bought  new  curtains 
for  the  children’s  rooms,  and  was  planning  to  put 
linoleum  on  their  bedroom  floor.  The  atmosphere  of 
the  home  is  warm  and  friendly.  Another  factor 
which  seems  imporant  is  the  fact  that  although 
this  home  is  materially  better  than  the  homes  that 
these  children  came  from,  it  is  not  too  much  better. 
There  is  not  too  broad  a gap  between  the  foster 
home  and  their  own  homes,  and  thus  they  are  able 
to  meet  the  standards  of  the  foster  home  more 
easily. 

Naturally  we  have  had  our  ups  and  downs  with 
“Miss  Sally.”  There  have  been  times  when  the  case 
worker  had  to  be  very  firm  in  holding  to  our 
policies,  but  in  the  end  “Miss  Sally”  goes  a long 
with  us.  We  do  not  know  what  we  would  do  with- 
out her. 

The  first  purpose  in  giving  so  much  detailed  in- 
formation about  this  home  is  to  point  out  that  we 
may  be  passing  up  good  homes  because  they  appar- 
ently are  not  what  we  look  for  in  foster  homes  and 
that  it  therefore  behooves  us  to  explore  all  applica- 
tions particularly  if  we  do  not  have  any  homes.  The 
second  motive  is  to  show  that  if  we  can  succeed  in 
finding  just  one  good  home,  others  will  come  with- 
out too  much  effort  on  the  part  of  the  agency.  As 
stated  previously,  we  can  trace  at  least  six  of  our 
licensed  homes  back  to  this  first  one.  All  of  these 
either  learned  about  the  program  directly  through 
“Miss  Sally”  or  through  some  one  who  had  learned 
about  it  through  her. 

Another  source  of  application  was  from  prospec- 
tive adoptive  parents.  Three  of  our  homes  were 
from  this  group.  These  people,  who  came  in  to 
talk  about  adoption,  not  being  quite  sure  that  they 
really  wanted  adoption,  decided  that  they  would 
like  to  participate  in  the  boarding  home  program. 
It  was  explained  to  them  that  any  child  placed  with 
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them  on  a boarding  basis  would  not  be  eligible  for 
adoption  by  them. 

Only  one  home  was  actually  licensed  as  a result 
of  newspaper  publicity.  There  were  a few  applica- 
tions which  were  not  accepted.  We  did  not  use  this 
form  of  recruitment  to  any  extent  as  we  were  getting 
about  as  many  applications  as  we  could  use  at  that 
time.  We  realize,  however,  that  it  is  a method  that 
could  be  used  to  advantage.  By  the  end  of  1948 
a little  over  12  months  from  the  time  the  first 
home  was  licensed,  we  had  enough  licensed  homes  to 
meet  the  needs  of  most  of  our  children,  including 
homes  which  specialized  in  the  care  of  infants.  We 
had  licensed  or  were  in  the  process  of  licensing  12 
homes.  As  we  worked  with  these  foster  parents  they 
became  more  skilled  in  working  with  foster  children 
and  were  able  to  take  children  that  they  could 
not  have  managed  when  they  were  first  licensed. 
None  of  the  homes,  however,  seemed  to  be  suitable 
for  older  children,  early  teen-agers  who  had  be- 
come involved  in  some  behavior  difficulty.  We  were 
becoming  very  much  concerned  about  children  who 
were  ready  for  release  from  correctional  institu- 
tions and  for  whom  we  could  not  make  a suitable 
plan.  They  were  children  who  either  had  no  home 
or  whose  home,  we  felt,  was  not  suitable  for  the 
child’s  return. 

About  this  time  I was  invited  to  speak  to  a 
group  of  church  women  from  all  sections  of  the 
county.  In  talking  with  their  program  committee, 
I learned  that  they  knew  very  little  about  the  wel- 
fare program,  so  I asked  if  I might  tell  them 
about  our  program,  pointing  up  some  of  our  needs, 
and  explaining  how  they  might  be  able  to  help  us. 
This  met  with  their  approval.  In  the  talk  they 
were  told  about  the  child  welfare  program,  the 
boarding  homes,  and  the  need  for  specialized  homes, 
such  as  homes  for  the  children  coming  out  of  cor- 
rectional institutions.  As  an  illustration  they  were 
told  about  a thirteen  year  old  boy,  very  intelligent, 
who  probably  should  never  have  been  sent  to  train- 
ing school  in  the  first  place.  For  certain  reasons 
he  could  not  return  to  his  own  home,  but  we  had 
not  been  able  to  make  a suitable  plan.  A few 
days  later  one  of  the  women  who  had  been  present 
at  the  meeting,  telephoned.  She  said  that  she  had 
been  thinking  seriously  about  the  child  mentioned 
the  day  of  the  talk  and  that  she  would  like  to 
come  in  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  taking  him 
into  her  home.  An  appointment  was  made  for  her 
with  the  child  welfare  caseworker.  And  so  there 


came  to  us  a home  which  is  somewhat  above  the 
average  of  our  foster  homes  so  far  as  social  position, 
culture,  and  economic  condition  are  concerned. 

In  summary,  the  following  observations  seem 
appropriate : 

1.  Begin  with  the  conviction  that  there  are  homes 
in  your  community  that  can  be  developed  into 
good  foster  homes. 

2.  In  the  beginning  of  any  foster  home  program, 
it  is  wise  to  explore  carefully  all  applications, 
even  apparently  unsuitable  homes. 

3.  One  or  two  good  foster  homes  serve  as  one  of 
the  best  means  of  interpretation  of  the  program 
and  serve  to  create  an  interest  in  other  possible 
applicants. 

4.  Although  we  did  not  obtain  many  homes  as  a re- 
sult of  newspaper  and  radio  publicity,  we  believe 
that  these  are  important  methods,  which  should 
not  be  disregarded. 

5.  Sometimes  couples  who  think  they  are  interested 
in  adoption  are  potential  boarding  home  parents. 

6.  Talks  to  groups  of  women,  particularly  rural 
women,  explaining  the  program  with  perhaps  an 
appeal  for  some  particular  child  or  type  of  child 
may  bring  in  just  the  applicant  you  have  been 
looking  for. 

7.  Last  and  most  important  of  all,  highlight  your 
entire  child  welfare  program.  Let  the  community 
know  what  you  are  doing.  Having  a child  wel- 
fare case  worker  on  the  staff  helps  to  focus 
attention  and  interest  in  the  program,  but  above 
all  a job  well  done  is  the  best  interpretation 
anyone  can  give. 
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North  Carolina  Cerebral  Palsy  Hospital,  Erwin  Road,  Durham,  North  Carolina 


As  a result  of  the  opening  of  the  State’s  newest 
facility  in  February  1950,  cerebral  palsied  children 
are  learning  to  walk,  to  talk,  and  to  play.  Twenty 
cerebral  palsied  children  are  currently  receiving 
treatment  and  training  in  the  North  Carolina  Hos- 
pital for  children  with  Cerebral  Palsy. 

The  hospital  is  under  the  direction  of  a board 
appointed  by  the  Governor.  Mr.  Thomas  O’Berry  of 
Goldsboro  is  Chairman ; Mr.  George  Hughes  of 
Pollocksville,  Vice-Chairman,  and  Dr.  Ellen  Winston, 
Secretary. 

Dr.  Lenox  D.  Baker  of  Duke  Hospital  is  Medical 
Director.  The  excellent  staff  includes  Miss  Euzelia 
Smart,  medical  social  worker,  who  handles  much  of 
the  correspondence  with  county  departments  of  pub- 
lic welfare. 


The  hospital  has  a capacity  of  40  beds  and  an  out- 
patient plan  for  service  for  an  additional  40  more 
children.  Screening  of  applications  for  both  admiss- 
ions to  the  hospital  and  out-patient  treatment  is  still 
underway. 

Cerebral  palsy  is  the  kind  of  handicap  that  calls 
for  pooling  of  effort  through  county  and  state  re- 
sources. The  cooperative  efforts  of  the  Cerebral 
Palsy  Hospital,  the  boards  of  health,  and  the  depart- 
ments of  public  welfare  are  resulting  in  more  and 
more  children’s  benefitting  by  this  specialized  ser- 
vice. The  county  departments  of  public  welfare 
have  been  designated  by  the  Hospital  Board  as  re- 
sponsible for  assisting  families  with  applications, 
for  submitting  social  information,  and  for  rendering 
continued  services  to  families  when  indicated.  These 
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responsibilities  include  a study  of  the  financial  sit- 
uation of  the  applicants  who  wish  to  benefit  by 
these  specialized  services. 

In  connection  with  this  responsibility  of  the  county 
departments  of  public  welfare,  the  State  Board  of 
Public  Welfare  has  developed  a standard  method 
by  which  county  departments  determine  need  for 
specialized  medical  and  hospital  programs.  This 
method  of  determining  the  ability  of  parents  to  ac- 
cept some  financial  responsibility  assures  more  eq- 
uitable service  to  children  and  their  families. 


There  is  still  a big  job  ahead-a  job  of  screening, 
of  services  to  families  whose  children  cannot  or  do 
not  respond  to  treatment,  of  services  to  families 
when  children  are  discharged  and  will  be  return- 
ing home  for  continued  specialized  care,  of  services 
to  those  who  are  out-patients,  and  of  locating  those 
children  not  yet  known  and  offering  to  the  parents 
the  opportunity  of  exploring  this  new  facility  in 
the  hope  that  their  children  may  benefit  and  lead 
a more  satisfying  and  useful  life. 

Children  have  been  admitted  to  the  hospital  from 
the  following  counties: 


Alamance 

Bertie 

Bladen 

Cabarrus 

Caldwell 

Camden 

Catawba 


Cleveland 

Cumberland 

Durham 

Forsyth 

Gaston 

Granville 

Guilford 


Hoke 

Iredell 

Martin 

Orange 

Pamlico 

Pitt 

Richmond 


Wake 

Washington 

Wayne 

Wilson 

Yadkin 


Use  Of  Boards  In 
Agency  Administration 

Mary  Potts,  Caseivork  Supervisor 
Mecklenburg  County  Department  of  Public  Welfare 

Historically,  the  public  welfare  program  in  North 
Carolina  has  developed  around  statutory  provisions 
for  social  services  to  families  and  individuals  and 
broad  responsibilities  for  developing  social  action 
within  the  community.  An  extensive  program  of 
social  service  was  in  operation  for  a good  many  years 
before  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Security  Act  in 
1935,  through  which  the  Public  Welfare  Program 
added  to  its  family  and  child  welfare  case  work 
responsibilities  the  administration  of  far-reaching 
financial  aid  programs. Today,  in  spite  of  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  assistance  administered  directly 
to  families  in  need,  three  out  of  every  four  persons 
seeking  social  services  from  North  Carolina  county 
departments  of  public  welfare  request  non-financial 
services  only. 

Public  welfare  in  North  Carolina  is  generally 
described  as  being  State  supervised  and  county- 
administered.  Each  county  has  a Board  of  Public 
Welfare  composed  of  three  members,  one  appointed 
by  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  one  named  by 
the  county  commissioners,  and  the  third  chosen  by 
agreement  between  the  first  two  members.  Board 
members  serve  three-year  staggered  terms,  and  may 
be  reappointed  for  one  term  only. 

By  statute,  the  County  Welfare  Board  has  auth- 
ority to  appoint  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, to  review  and  approve  the  agency  budget,  to 
review  and  approve  all  payments  to  Old  Age  Assist- 
ance and  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  recipients,  and 
to  sign  checks  for  such  assistance.  All  other  func- 
tions of  the  Board  are  advisory.  The  Board  looks 
to  its  executive  secretary,  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Welfare,  for  the  professional  administration 
of  the  programs. 

If  it  is  correct  that  in  most  agencies  the  staff  is 
selected  by  the  executive,  and  the  executive  is  select- 
ed by  the  Board,  then  it  becomes  perfectly  clear  that 
the  first  answer  to  effective  administration  rests 
with  the  selection  and  use  of  the  Board.  In  every 
community  there  are,  I believe,  men  and  women  of 
statesmanship  quality  who  not  only  are  interested 
in  the  well-being  of  their  fellowmen,  but  who  have 
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the  foresight  to  plan  today  for  the  well-being  of 
the  community  tomorrow.  So  often  it  is  these  persons 
who  have  the  emotional  and  social  maturity  to 
make  good  board  members.  These  persons  ai'e  not 
interested  in  personal  glory,  they  are  not  interested 
in  remuneration,  they  are  not  interested  in  the  power 
which  such  a position  may  give  them;  they  are 
interested  as  board  members  solely  in  the  social 
well-being  of  the  community.  These  persons  should 
be  sought  out  and  made  known  to  appointing  au- 
thorities long  before  the  time  arrives  to  appoint 
a new  Board  member.  Appointing  authorities  us- 
ually welcome  suggestions  for  new  Board  members 
from  the  agency  executive  or  from  active  Board 
members  who  have  proved  themselves  on  the  job. 

If  a social  agency  Board  is  to  perform  its  legal 
function  without  interfering  with  administration, 
it  must  have  confidence  in  the  administrator.  If 
the  Board  is  to  perform  its  counseling  services 
to  the  executive  and  to  the  community,  it  must 
be  kept  informed.  We  have  found  our  Board  to  be 
interested  in  basic  facts  about  the  community,  in 
trends,  and  in  agency  problems  and  accomplish- 
ments. This  helps  the  Board  to  acquire  information 
which  can  be  passed  on  to  others,  and  which  can 
be  used  as  a basis  for  determining  policy  and  evaluat- 
ing agency  program.  We  are  exceedingly  fortunate 
in  the  makeup  of  our  Board.  The  Chairman  is 
personnel  director  for  a large  company,  a member 
of  the  Oral  Examining  Board  of  the  State  Merit 
System,  a member  of  the  Board  of  the  Family 
and  Children’s  Service  (which  is  a Community 
Chest  agency),  and  a prominent  leader  in  numerous 
community  activities  for  social  welfare.  He  is  the 
County  Commissioners’  appointee.  The  State  Board’s 
appointee  is  a prominent  minister  who  is  conducting 
a highly  successful  church  program  embracing  a 
wide  scope  of  activities  for  the  entire  family.  He 
is  also  prominently  known  in  the  field  of  industrial- 
labor-relations  counseling.  The  third  member  of  the 
Board  is  a grammar  school  principal  who  has  been 
known  for  years  to  have  an  active  and  progressive 
interest  in  children.  She  has  served  in  numerous 
community  positions  of  prominence.  Although  our 
Board  consistently  has  demonstrated  a constructive 
interest  in  community  affairs,  it  is  still  no  easy 
task  to  keep  this  Board  informed,  stimulated  and 
activated.  Good  Boards  don’t  “just  happen”.  In 
order  to  inform  the  Board  of  its  responsibilities, 
each  new  Board  member  is  presented  with  a copy 
of  the  Statutes  pertaining  to  the  job,  copies  of  A 
Handbook  for  County  Welfare  Board  Members  and 
Public  Welfare  in  North  Carolina,  prepared  by  the 
State  Agency,  and  a membership  in  the  American 


Public  Welfare  Association.  Board  members  regular- 
ly receive  copies  of  the  North  Carolina  Public  Wel- 
fare News,  North  Carolina  Public  Welfare  Statistics, 
and  a variety  of  other  publications  released  on 
special  occasions  by  the  State  Agency.  Although 
these  materials  consistently  are  made  available  to 
new  Board  members,  our  experience  would  indicate 
that  it  is  too  much  to  hope  for  them  to  read  the 
material,  digest  it  carefully,  and  come  up  with  “all 
the  answers”. 

The  most  successful  method  of  “educating  the 
Board”  seems  to  be  by  opportunism,  that  is,  watching 
for  every  opportunity  to  discuss  accomplishments 
as  well  as  knotty  problems  and  their  implications 
on  social  work  practice.  This  is  the  executive’s 
job.  Prior  to  each  monthly  meeting  the  Board  is 
supplied  with  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  and 
with  an  Activities  Report  which  traces  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Department  during  the  past  month. 
Board  members  frequently  call  on  the  executive 
for  elaboration  of  special  items  which  strike  their 
interest  in  the  report.  From  time  to  time  special 
reports  regarding  a single  agency  function  are  dis- 
cussed in  detail  prior  to  public  release.  Board  part- 
icipation in  preparing  such  material  is  helpful.  It 
helps  both  Board  and  executive  to  see  eye  to  eye; 
it  keeps  the  report  readable  to  “the  man  on  the 
Street”.  During  the  past  year  the  agency  issued 
such  special  publications  as:  (1)  A Manual  for 
Foster  Home  Parents,  (2)  Issuance  of  Work  Cer-  • 
tificates  for  Minors  as  a Function  of  the  County 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  (3)  Report  of  the 
Social  Work  Unit  of  Domestic  and  Juvenile  Court, 
(4)  Foster  Home  Placement  of  Children  as  a Func- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  (5) 
Parole  Supervision  as  a Function  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Welfare,  (6)  An  Evaluation  of  General 
Assistance  as  a Function  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare.  The  Board,  likewise,  gave  invaluable 
assistance  to  the  Executive  in  pre-publication  evalua- 
tion of  a thumbnail  annual  statement.  All  of  these 
publications  were  used  by  the  Board  not  only  to 
inform  themselves,  but  also  as  a media  for  public 
relations.  During  the  past  year  the  County  Welfare 
Board  has  also  given  invaluable  assistance  in  plan- 
ning Child  Welfare  policy  in  respect  to:  (1)  The 
use  of  attorneys  in  the  adoption  process.  (2)  The 
development  of  foster  homes  for  detention  care  of 
delinquent  children.  (3)  Special  educational  needs 
of  children  coming  to  the  attention  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare.  (4)  Special  Medical  needs 
of  children  under  the  care  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare.  (5)  The  feasibility  of  establish- 
ing a specialized  domestic  counseling  service  within 
the  Department  of  Public  Welfare . (6)  Group 
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counseling  as  a function  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare.  (7)  Homemaker  service  as  a function  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

The  practice  of  using  the  Welfare  Board  as  a 
“sounding  board’’  and  as  a counseling  group  gives 
the  Board  first  hand  knowledge  of  what  the  agency 
is  trying  to  do,  the  problems  it  is  faced  with  in  trying 
to  do  it,  and  the  degree  of  success  and  failure  in 
reaching  objectives.  Consequently  the  Board  is  in 
a good  position  to  “sell  the  community”.  This  “sell- 
ing” job  by  the  Board  is  done  quietly  and  behind 
the  scenes.  Board  members  are  in  constant  touch 
with  individuals  in  the  community  who  are  in  a 
position  to  help  the  agency  accomplish  its  ends; 
yet  much  of  the  social  action  stimulated  by  the  Wel- 
fare Board  takes  place  in  other  agencies.  For  exam- 
ple, the  stand  taken  by  the  Welfare  Board  two  years 
ago  in  favor  of  expansion  of  vocational  education 
opportunities  materialized  this  past  year  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  a Negro  Junior  College,  and  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  vocational  opportunities  in  other  schools. 
The  stand  taken  by  the  Welfare  Board  in  respect 
to  the  need  for  expanded  recreational  opportunities, 
undoubtedly  had  an  effect  on  the  passage  of  a bond 
issue  for  this  purpose.  We  expect  that  the  individual 
and  group  action  of  the  Board  in  respect  to  federal 
legislation  will  help  to  put  across  progressive  legisla- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  children  and  others.  The  Wel- 
fare Board  last  year  was  directly  responsible  for 
. the  formation  of  a boys’  choir  which  contributed 
materially  to  the  reduction  of  juvenile  delinquency 
in  the  neighborhood  where  it  was  established.  Day 
by  day  association  with  members  of  the  Board  of 
County  Commissioners,  members  of  the  State  Leg- 
islature, as  well  as  Congressional  representatives, 
“eases  the  pain”  of  budget  sessions.  It  is  pretty  well 
known  in  advance  and  pretty  well  agreed  in  advance 
of  budget  hearings  what  the  Department  needs  and 
what  progress  can  be  undertaken  within  the  next 
year. 

The  Welfare  Board,  the  Executive,  and  his  staff 
join  together  in  measuring  the  job  and  measuring 
up  to  the  job.  Each  of  the  partners  has  learned  to 
distinguish  each  other’s  respective  functions  and  to 
respect  them,  We  are  meeting  reasonably  well  the 
demands  of  the  job  today,  but  we  are  not  satisfied 
with  that.  We  are  planning  today  more  adequately 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  job  tomorrow.  We  are 
planning  with  other  public  and  private  agencies 
in  the  community  to  make  a stronger  community 
team  for  social  action.  Yes,  we  use  our  Board  and 
our  Board  also  uses  us.  The  resulting  inter-action 
has  brought  about  a vigorous  organization  designed 
to  improve  family  and  community  living. 


Legislation  Affecting 

Children 

Ellen  Winston,  Commissioner 
N.  C.  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare 

Increasingly  we  are  recognizing  the  importance 
of  a broad  basis  of  Federal  legislation  to  provide 
a minimum  level  of  security  and  opportunity  for 
all  children  with  individual  states  moving  ahead 
of  minimum  standards  in  the  various  areas  as  they 
are  able  to  do  so.  In  planning  for  further  legislative 
advances,  it  is  important  to  take  an  accounting  of 
what  we  have  achieved  to  date  in  the  fields  of 
education,  health,  labor,  recreation,  and  welfare 
services.  This  of  necessity  must  be  a selective  and 
sharply  condensed  summary  of  statutory  provis- 
ions designed  to  provide  for  and  protect  children. 
Education 

Certainly  any  meeting  of  educators  would  do  well 
to  start  with  the  Federal  provision  for  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education.  While,  with  some  major 
exceptions,  the  relation  to  day-to-day  education  of 
children  is  indirect,  the  value  of  the  work  of  the 
Office  of  Education  in  the  collection  and  dissemina- 
tion of  facts  regarding  the  current  status  of  the 
school  program,  its  influence  in  setting  standards, 
and  the  various  consultation  services  available  to 
states  and  localities  are  of  major  importance  for 
all  children. 

In  the  field  of  vocational  education  there  have 
been  both  theSmith-Hughes  and  George-Barden  Acts 
through  which  the  United  States  Office  of  Educa- 
tion makes  Federal  funds  available  to  the  States 
for  programs  of  vocational  education  in  agricul- 
ture, including  the  activities  involved  in  Future 
Farmers  of  America  and  New  Farmers  of  America 
organizations ; for  vocational  education  in  home 
economics,  in  trade  and  industry,  in  public-service 
occupations,  in  office  and  distributive  occupations. 
There  is  also  provision  under  the  Federal  Act  for 
vocational  guidance  and  related  activities. 

Usually  associated  with  adults,  but  actually  avai- 
lable to  boys  and  girls  16  years  of  age  and  over,  is 
the  program  of  vocational  rehabilitation  as  provi- 
ded for  by  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act.  Under 
the  provisions  of  this  measure  thousands  of  boys 
and  girls  are  being  given  physical  restoration  treat- 
ment and  are  being  trained  or  retrained  for  suitable 
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vocation  with  the  necessary  guidance  until  a work 
placement  is  effected. 

Although  there  had  been  earlier  steps,  it  was  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  of  1946  which  placed  the 
school  lunch  program  on  a permanent  basis.  The 
purpose  of  the  program  is  to  safeguard  the  health 
and  well-being  of  the  nation’s  children  by  encourag- 
ing them  to  eat  more  nutritious  food.  The  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  carries  out  the 
provisions  of  the  act  in  cooperation  with  State 
departments  of  education.  Actually  experience  has 
indicated  that  the  school  lunch  program  becomes 
a community  affair  with  wide  spread  local  support. 

Among  the  individual  states  the  legislation  affect- 
ing the  school  program  is  varied  and  extensive  in 
such  areas  as  school  entrance  age,  nursery  school 
and  kindergarten  programs,  length  of  terms,  pro- 
visions for  exceptional  children,  school  buildings, 
library  facilities,  etc.  It  reflects  the  degree  of  accept- 
ance of  responsibility  and  at  the  same  time  the 
varying  fiscal  ability  of  states. 

Health 

Under  Title  V of  the  Social  Security  Act,  pro- 
grams in  child  health  are  administered  through  the 
U.  S.  Children’s  Bureau.  Congress  makes  grants 
each  year  for  State  maternal” and  child  health  ser- 
vices. Each  state’s  share  of  the  appropriation  is 
related  to  its  number  of  live  births  in  relation  to 
total  live  births  for  the  country  as  a whole.  This 
money,  used  through  state  and  local  health  depart- 
ments, is  primarily  devoted  to  helping  well  mothers 
and  children  keep  well.  Typical  services  are  pre- 
natal clinics,  public  health  nursing  services,  well- 
child  clinics,  immunizations,  and  examinations  of 
children  of  school  age  by  physicians  and  dentists. 
An  increasing  number  of  states  are  developing 
medical  and  hospital  care  for  premature  infants. 

Dramatic  results  from  such  programs  are  the 
reductions  in  maternal  and  infant  mortality  and  in 
the  incidence  of  the  common  communicable  diseases 
of  childhood.  Nonetheless  thousands  of  children  still 
die  from  preventable  causes.  The  best  health  care 
of  infants  and  children  continues  to  be  given  in  the 
states  with  the  highest  per  capita  incomes. 

Federal  grants  for  the  development  of  services 
for  crippled  children,  also  under  Title  V of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  are  divided  among  the  states 
on  the  basis  of  number  of  children  under  21  years 
of  age  and  other  factors.  The  services  provided  in- 
clude locating  crippled  children;  diagnosing  their 
condition;  maintaining  a register  of  such  children 
and  providing  skilled  care  for  them.  The  most  in- 


tensive work,  due  to  limitations  of  funds  for  a broad 
program,  is  ordinarily  done  for  those  requiring 
orthopedic  or  plastic  treatment.  Special  projects 
in  many  states  through  use  of  crippled  children’s 
funds  are  devoted  to  rheumatic  fever  programs, 
services  for  children  with  cerebral  palsy,  and  other 
types  of  handicap. 

One  of  the  newer  programs  is  that  developed 
under  the  National  Mental  Health  Act.  It  is  making 
possible  the  development  or  expansion  of  mental 
health  clinics  serving  children  in  many  communi- 
ties and  is  helping  to  focus  attention  upon  the  mental 
and  emotional  well-being  of  boys  and  girls. 

While  the  Hill-Burton  Hospital  Survey  and  Con- 
struction Act  of  1946  cannot  be  called  a measure 
for  children,  it  has  nonetheless  operated  to  provide 
additional  facilities  for  children  in  both  general 
and  specialized  hospitals.  In  many  cases  rural  areas 
are  for  the  first  time  developing  hospital  facilities 
accessible  to  large  numbers  of  children. 

On  the  State  level  likewise  there  has  been  much 
legislation  affecting  the  health  of  children.  Meas- 
ures for  compulsory  immunization  against  various 
diseases  are  perhaps  most  numerous.  States  have 
laws  providing  for  health  examinations  of  school 
children  but  their  efficacy  depends  on  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  examination  and  the  extent  of  remedial 
action. 

As  much  a welfare  as  a health  service  is  the 
provision  for  birth  registration  by  the  individual 
states.  Increasingly  provision  is  made  for  issuance 
of  a birth  card  to  the  child  as  the  modern  approach 
to  birth  certification. 

Labor 

In  the  field  of  child  labor,  important  forward 
steps  were  taken  as  a result  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments  of  1949,  commonly  known 
as  the  Federal  Wage  and  Hour  Law.  The  child-labor 
provisions  apply  to  employment  of  any  minor  in 
production  of  goods  for  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce or  to  any  minor  engaged  in  interstate  of 
foreign  commerce.  A minimum  age  is  set  for  the 
various  types  of  work  with  employment  of  child- 
ren under  fourteen  years  of  age  entirely  prohibited 
and  children  fourteen  to  sixteen  prohibited  from 
work  except  outside  school  hours  and  then  for  a 
limited  number  of  hours  with  no  night  work.  Eight- 
een is  the  minimum  age  for  hazardous  occupations. 
Exemptions  are  strictly  limited.  The  minimum-wage 
and  overtime  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  apply  to  adults  and  minors  alike.  Age  or  em- 
ployment certificates  for  minors  are  essential  to 
prevent  illegal  employment. 
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While  every  state  has  a child-labor  law  it  is  im- 
portant that  such  laws  set  the  same  or  higher 
standards  for  intra-state  commerce  as  the  Federal 
Act  provides  for  interstate  commerce.  All  of  the 
child-labor  laws  are  designed  to  prevent  work  of 
children  at  unsuitable  ages  or  under  undesirable 
conditions  and  to  make  sure  that  boys  and  girls 
have  sufficient  time  for  schooling  and  recreation. 
While  we  can  give  basic  protection  through  pre- 
vention and  control,  legislation  alone  will  not  end 
child  labor.  Until  families  have  sufficient  income 
for  a decent  living,  child  labor  will  still  be  a problem 
in  some  areas. 

Recreation 

There  is  no  Federal  legislation  or  agency  in  the 
field  of  recreation  up  to  the  present.  However,  four 
states — North  Carolina,  California,  Vermont,  and 
Washington — have  established  Recreation  Commiss- 
ions and  several  other  states  have  pending  legisla- 
tion in  this  field.  This  is  still  a new  area  for 
legislative  action  affecting  children. 

Welfare 

Where  and  how  children  are  housed  has  a direct 
relationship  to  their  total  welfare.  Thus  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  and  the  Federal  rent  control  pro- 
gram belong  in  any  summary  of  legislation  relating 
to  children.  Through  the  current  slum  clearance  and 
low-rent  housing  programs  increasing  provision  is 
being  made  for  families  with  children  in  the  lower 
income  third  of  the  population  with  the  benefits 
so  far  primarily  directed  toward  urban  as  con- 
trasted with  rural  boys  and  girls.  A number  of  states, 
moreover,  lack  adequate  supporting  legislation. 

There  is  as  yet  little  general  recognition  of 
the  impact  upon  the  economic  welfare  of  children 
of  Title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  which  provides 
for  monthly  insurance  benefits  for  the  surviving 
children  of  insured  individuals,  provided  such  child- 
ren are  unmarried  and  under  18  years  of  age  at 
the  death  of  the  parent.  This  program  is  of  sig- 
nificance for  the  economic  well-being  of  children 
in  direct  relationship  to  the  extent  of  employment 
of  workers  in  covered  industries.  Conversely  children 
in  dominantly  agricultural  states  profit  relatively 
little  from  this  program. 

Most  important  in  terms  of  numbers  of  children 
aided  and  amount  of  money  involved  is  the  program 
of  aid  to  dependent  children  established  under  Title 


IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935.  Through  this 
program  around  one  and  one-half  million  children 
under  16  years  of  age,  or  up  to  18  if  attending  school, 
receive  financial  aid  so  long  as  they  are  deprived 
of  the  support  or  care  of  a parent  and  live  with  a 
parent  or  close  relative.  This  program,  administered 
by  state  and  local  departments  of  public  welfare, 
is  basic  to  many  of  the  other  programs  cited  to  the 
extent  that  it  provides  for  food,  clothing,  shelter  and 
other  necessities  of  living  for  needy  children.  In 
some  states  blind  children  are  cared  for  under  this 
program  if  otherwise  eligible  while  in  other  states 
such  handicapped  children  receive  aid  to  the  blind 
grants. 

Another  major  contribution  to  child  life,  prov- 
ided for  under  Title  V of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
is  that  of  child  welfare  services — a broadly  con- 
ceived program  for  strengthening  family  life,  for 
preventing  serious  problems  that  may  have  a last- 
ing effect  on  the  child  and  for  protecting  and  caring 
for  children  whose  well-being  is  jeopardized  or 
whose  parents  are  unable  to  give  them  adequate 
care.  Not  just  a program  for  “neglected,  dependent, 
and  delinquent”  children,  it  provides  to  an  increas- 
ing extent  for  needed  social  services  for  all  children. 
Actually  two  out  of  three  children  receiving  such 
services  come  from  homes  which  do  not  receive 
public  assistance  funds. 

Federal  welfare  programs  for  children  are  aug- 
mented by  a wide  range  of  state  laws  covering  such 
areas  as  adoptions,  day  care,  guardianship,  sup- 
port of  dependent  children,  licensing  of  child-caring 
facilities,  and  juvenile  courts. 

Practically  all  of  the  Federal  legislation  making 
possible  services  to  children  in  the  various  fields 
cited  requires  complementary  state  action.  At  the 
same  time  there  are  requirements  in  connection 
with  a majority  of  the  programs  for  state  and  local 
matching  funds  in  differing  ratios. 

In  spite  of  the  gamut  of  State  and  Federal  legisla- 
tion now  available  there  are  still  wide  gaps  and  the 
need  for  strengthening  many  of  the  existing  laws. 
At  the  same  time,  we  are  not  fully  implementing, 
and  hence  not  making  complete  use  of,  present 
Federal  and  State  legislation  for  children.  As  pract- 
itioners in  various  fields,  we  have  a definite  res- 
ponsibility for  knowing  the  laws  in  our  own  and 
related  fields  affecting  child  welfare  and  a com- 
pelling obligation  to  see  that  all  children  under  our 
care  receive  the  full  benefit  of  existing  statutes. 
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Foundations  Of  Our  Security 

Kenneth  D.  Johnson,  Dean 
New  York  School  of  Social  Welfare 


Never  before  in  the  history  of  any  nation  have 
more  dollars,  more  man  hours,  more  efforts  and 
energies  been  expended  for  the  well-being  of  human 
beings  than  today  in  the  United  States.  During  the 
current  year,  it  has  been  conservatively  estimated, 
more  than  ten  billion  dollars  will  be  spent  on  social 
welfare  programs,  both  public  and  private.  The 
total  is  exceeded  only  by  the  spending  for  national 
defense.  . . 

The  American  social  workers  are  now  enrolled 
in  a vast  vanguard  of  millions  of  their  fellow  citizens 
who  have  given  a thunderous  and  affirmative  reply 
to  the  query:  “Am  I my  brother’s  keeper?”  They 
are  concerned  with  and  devoted  to  the  well-being 
of  their  fellow  men  and  thereby  are  creating  the 
kind  of  future  that  will  provide  our  nation  and 
the  world  with  the  most  impregnable  bulwark  against 
assault.  A nation  so  constituted,  so  strengthened, 
and  so  enriched  gives  the  lie  to  T.  S.  Eliot’s  epitaph 
on  our  times : 

Here  were  decent  godless  people : 

Their  only  monument  the  asphalt  road 

And  a thousand  lost  golf  balls. 

The  progress  made  in  social  welfare  during  the 
past  half  century  exceeds  the  progress  made  in 
any  other  facet  of  our  national  life.  Programs 
hesitantly  offered  a few  decades  ago  are  now  part 
of  our  accepted  standards.  Proposals  that  provoked 
bloody  riots  within  the  memories  of  most  of  us  have 
become  operating  procedure.  The  inhumanity  of 
man  to  man  that  characterized  the  early  years  of 
this  century  is  as  foreign  to  our  present  day  think- 
ing as  are  the  Inquisition  and  the  Borgias. 

Once  you  start  on  an  affirmative  course  of  action 
you  are  bound  to  proceed  in  that  direction.  The 
course  we  have  pursued  these  fifty  years  in  terms 


Excerpts  from  an  article  in  The  Survey,  May  1950. 
Reprinted  by  permission. 


of  social  well-being  has  been  a steady,  consistent, 
affirmative  course  — and  the  only  direction  it  can 
possibly  take  now  is  Forward ! . . . 

Our  hats  are  off  to  the  pioneering  programs  of 
Boston’s  Scots’  Charitable  Society,  over  300  years 
old,  to  New  York’s  Association  for  the  Improvement 
of  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  founded  in  1848,  now 
merged  and  developed  into  the  Community  Service 
Society  of  New  York;  to  many  private  agencies  that 
came  into  being  after  the  Civil  War,  all  devoted 
to  the  well-being  of  their  fellow  men.  Work  formerly 
done  in  the  name  of  charity  and  philanthropy  has 
become  social  work;  the  friendly  visitor  of  yester- 
day is  now  the  social  worker ; the  needy  have  become 
clients  who  are  to  be  served,  the  poor  department 
has  been  converted  to  the  welfare  department.  These 
changes  have  more  than  a semantic  interest — they 
are  evidence  of  a complete  change  in  attitudes.  . . 

Together  with  Leonard  W.  Mayo,  I view  with 
pride  “the  partnership  of  governmental  and  volun- 
tary agencies  in  their  efforts  for  human  welfare”. 
Both  types  of  agencies  are  interdependent  — their 
purpose  is  one  and  the  same  — and  the  entire  com- 
munity becomes  consious  of  a well  rounded  program 
dedicated  to  the  well-being  of  all  the  people  when 
“each  group  of  agencies  complements  and  supple- 
ments each  other.”  As  Mr.  Mayo  further  pointed 
out  in  the  February  Survey,  “a  ‘state  of  well-being’, 
based  on  individual  worth,  dignity,  and  personal 
effort  created  by  voluntary  teamwork  between  the 
citizen  and  his  government,  may  be  the  greatest 
single  factor  in  the  establishment  of  a sound  domestic 
economy  and  world  peace.” 

What  we  are  viewing  in  this  mid-century  year 
is  so  vast  and  so  basic  to  our  democratic  concept 
that  we  must  have  the  best  thinking,  the  soundest 
judgement,  and  the  fullest  cooperation  from  all. 
During  the  war  we  applied  a single  yardstick  to 
measure  any  given  proposal : “Will  this  help  to  win 
the  war?’  I sincerely  suggest  that  we  take  a leaf 
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from  that  book  — and  constantly  ask  ourselves  “Will 
this  further  the  well-being  of  my  fellow  men?”  “Will 
this  make  the  world  a better  place  in  which  to  live?” 
We  must  have  agreement  on  how  to  attain  those  pur- 
poses if  we  are  to  give  ourselves  the  only  kind  of 
security  that  will  keep  us  a free  people. 

Much  is  being  said  today  about  the  breakdown 
of  American  family  life.  One  is  led  to  believe  that 
we  are  in  a process  of  social  disintegration  because 
it  is  gloomily  stated : “The  home  is  no  longer  what 
it  used  to  be.”  On  the  economic  front  alone,  what 
has  happened?  We  all  have  some  idea  of  the  self- 
sufficiency  of  farm  life.  Money  income  was  only 
part  of  the  family  income,  often  a relatively  small 
part.  Today  the  family  is  solely  dependent  on  money 
income.  That  makes  it  vulnerable  and  immediately 
raises  the  necessity  for  a cushion  to  absorb  the 
shock  of  unemployment,  sickness,  depressions,  and 
all  the  other  variables  that  reduce  income  or  cut 
it  off  altogether.  Merely  a glance  at  the  revolutionary 
changes  to  which  the  family  has  been  subjected 
convinces  one  that  we  have  failed  in  many  respects 
to  recognize  the  need  for  a social  philosophy  au- 
courant  with  the  times.  Yet  with  all  the  social  and 
economic  changes  revising  our  entire  mode  of  living 
we  do  continue  to  have  children. 

General  public  assistance,  unemployment  in- 
surance, old  age  and  survivors  insurance,  child  wel- 
fare, public  health  programs,  housing,  probation, 
parole  — and  many  other  related  programs  — each 
has  a close  relationship  to  the  economic  and  social 
realities  of  the  twentieth  century.  All  require  the 
joint  cooperative  effort  of  both  private  and  public 
funds.  Certain  of  these  programs  require  either  fed- 
eral or  state  subsidies.  Certain  of  them  may  well 
be  the  exclusive  responsibility  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. That  is  not  surprising  and  is  in  no  sense  a 
departure  from  our  democratic  concept.  Do  you  hear 
anyone  advocating  that  our  postal  service  should 
be  put  in  the  hands  of  private  operators?  Would  TVA 
fare  better  under  private  control?  . . . 

Serenity  may  seem  far  removed  from  us  today. 
But  we  know  that  our  human  and  material  resources 
are  plentiful — provided  we  improve  on  all  means 
of  protection  and  of  salvage  and  conservation.  A 
free  society  has  no  reason  to  despair.  It  has  im- 


measurable resources  which  in  the  hands  of  the 
creative,  the  courageous,  and  the  confident  can 
reach  such  measure  of  achievement  as  we  have 
never  dreamed  of.  The  true  answer  to  our  desire 
and  demand  for  security  lies  in  the  continuing  and 
increasing-well-being  of  all  our  people  and  of  all 
the  peoples  of  the  world.  Every  proposal  that  has 
that  objective  has  within  it  the  seed  that  will  grow  — 
even  in  very  barren  soil. 

The  future  belongs  to  the  thing  that  can  grow, 
whether  it  be  a tree  or  a democracy. 

Superintendents  Association  Represented  By  Its 
President  at  National  Conference 

Mrs.  Laura  Starling,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Welfare  for  Onslow  County  and  President  of  the 
North  Carolina  Association  of  Superintendents  of 
Public  Welfare  represented  the  Association  at  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
in  Alantic  City,  New  Jersey  from  April  23-28,  1950 
The  Association’s  President  was  present  for  the 
opening  session  on  Sunday  and  remained  until  the 
Conference  was  adjourned  on  Friday.  During  the 
Week  she  was  present  for  the  General  Sessions  and 
attended  those  Section  Meetings  and  Associate  and 
Special  Group  Meetings  as  were  appropriate  to  her 
role  as  a representative  Conference  attendant — and 
you  may  be  sure  she  made  her  selections  wisely. 

President  Starling  has  won  the  commendation  of 
the  Association  membership  by  taking  her  respons- 
ibility seriously  enough  to  make  the  effort  to  attend 
two  national  meetings  during  her  administration, 
because  it  will  be  recalled  by  those  who  attended  the 
Annual  Round  Table  Conference  of  the  American 
Public  Welfare  Association  and  the  National  Council 
of  Local  Public  Welfare  Administrators  that  our 
President  also  represented  our  Association  in  Wash- 
ington last  December.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  President 
Starling’s  successors  will  continue  the  precedent 
which  she  has  so  appropriately  established.  It  is 
the  business  of  Association  leadership  to  keep  posted 
on  current  thought  and  trends  in  social  work,  and 
particularly  as  they  relate  to  public  welfare  . . . 
James  E.  Burgess,  Superintendent,  Randolph  Coun- 
ty Department  of  Public  Welfare;  Member,  Editorial 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  News. 
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DELINQUENT  YOUTH 

IN  TROUBLE 

CHALLENGES  EVERYBODY * 

By  Randolph  Norton 
Charlotte  Observer  Staff  Writer 

(This  is  the  second  in  a series  of  articles  on  delinquency  among 
youths.) 

The  three  boys,  hardly  old  enough  to  shave,  stood 
erect  before  the  Superior  Court  judge.  Their  parents 
sat  near  by,  mothers  fingering  handkerchiefs,  fath- 
ers staring  stolidly  ahead. 

The  trio  of  16-year-olds,  not  what  you  would  call 
bad  boys,  had  been  convicted  of  violating  the 
criminal  laws  of  North  Carolina. 

They  had  intended  only  to  “borrow”  the  man’s 
car,  after  he  had  given  them  a lift  and  flung  tempta- 
tion in  their  faces.  They  could  see  he  was  under  the 
influence  of  liquor,  and  they  noticed  he  left  the 
keys  in  the  auto  when  he  parked  at  his  home  and 
bade  them  good-bye. 

The  boys  really  just  meant  to  have  themselves  a 
time  and  return  the  vehicle.  The  inebriated  owner 
seemed  a good  fellow,  and  he  would  never  know 
about  it  or  care  much  if  he  did. 

They  weren’t  going  very  fast,  not  the  way  a boy 
judges  speed.  And  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  that  darn- 
fool  truck  driver  there  would  have  been  no  collision, 
and  no  cops  asking  questions. 

The  boys  stood  now  as  adults  in  the  law’s  eyes, 
and  subject  to  being  sentenced  to  work  on  the  roads 
or  confined  to  prison.  The  fact  that  they  had  passed 
their  16th  birthdays  made  them  no  longer  juveniles. 

Not  old  enough  to  vote  or  own  property  or  get 
married  (without  parental  consent),  the  boys  had 
suddenly  come  within  the  category  of  men.  They 
could  function  legally  as  citizens  only  through  their 
parents,  but  now  that  they  had  broken  the  laws 
their  parents  had  to  sit  helplessly  while  the  boys 
stood  as  adults  before  the  bar. 

If  the  boys  just  hadn’t  passed  that  16th  birthday! 

Then  they  would  have  come  under  the  juvenile 
court,  and  its  trouble-shooting  arm — the  children’s 
division  of  the  Welfare  department.  And  as  juveniles 
they  would  not  have  had  the  beginnings  of  an  official 
criminal  record  spread  on  the  public  documents  for 
all  to  see. 

Moreover,  the  philosophy  employed  in  dealing 
with  juvenile  delinquents  prescribes  scientific  treat- 
ment of  the  individual  boy  or  girl.  They  are  wards 
of  the  State  instead  of  criminals. 

Reprinted  with  the  permission  of  the  Charlotte  Observer. 


Individual  Treatment 

North  Carolina  is  among  a minority  of  states 
which  make  the  16th  birthday  automatic  passage 
from  the  juvenile  age.  The  State  Legislative  council 
is  urging  that  the  juvenile  age  be  extended  to  the 
17th  birthday. 

The  Children’s  bureau  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor  made  extensive  studies  of  the  Chicago 
Boys’  court  which  gives  specialized  treatment  to 
minors  above  the  juvenile  age.  And  on  the  basis 
of  its  studies  the  Bureau  concluded  that  the  same 
need  for  individual  treatment  exists  in  cases  of 
boys  between  17  and  21  years  of  age  as  in  the  cases 
of  children  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  juvenile 
courts. 

The  Superior  Court  judge,  obeying  the  mandates 
of  North  Carolina’s  criminal  laws,  sentenced  the 
three  16-year-olds  to  work  on  the  roads,  gave  each 
a fine  and  ordered  them  to  pay  the  court  costs. 
The  judge  quickly  added — but  not  before  the  moth- 
ers’ handkerchiefs  covered  their  eyes — that  the  sent- 
ences would  be  suspended  for  a period  of  three  years, 
during  which  time  the  boys  would  report  regularly 
to  the  court’s  probation  officer  and  otherwise  walk 
the  straight  and  narrow. 

It  was  an  old  story  to  the  probation  officer, 
who  during  the  month  of  March,  1950,  had  under 
his  charge  211  probationers  under  21  years  of  age 
in  the  five  counties  of  the  7th  district.  Nearly  three- 
fourths  this  number  were  Mecklenburg  youths. 

Figures  Broken  Down 

Fact  is,  the  total  number  of  probation  in  the  dis- 
trict, from  age  16  to  age  90,  was  478  during  the 
month.  The  211  youths  between  16  and  21  were 
44  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Broken  down  in  their  age  groups,  the  211  youths 
on  probation  from  superior  court  were  distributed 
as  follows : age  20,  34 ; age  19,  22 ; age  18,  46 ; age  17, 
50;  age  16,  56. 

In  addition  there  were  three — one  14  and  two 
15 — who  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  superior 
court  because  of  the  nature  of  their  offenses.  (In 
cases  of  homicide,  for  instance,  the  juvenile  court 
refers  the  accused  to  superior  court.) 

The  superior  court  probation  officer,  Cornelius 
Martin,  admits  that  478  probationers — 211  youths 
under  21  and  267  persons  above  21 — are  just  too 
many  delinquent  humans  for  one  man  and  a lone 
office  clerk  to  supervise. 

Consequently,  if  the  probationers  don’t  get  into 
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further  trouble  with  the  law  it  is  generally  assumed 
they  are  doing  all  right. 

One  of  the  difficulties  is  that  North  Carolina  does- 
n’t require  a boy  or  giri  to  attend  school  after  the 
16th  birthday.  The  court  often  gets  around  this 
deficiency  by  ordering  the  youg  probationer  either 
to  attend  school  or  go  to  work. 

Court  authorities — superior  as  well  as  juvenile — 
readily  point  out  that  the  State’s  attendance  laws 
are  very  poorly  enforced  below  the  16-year  level. 
School  officials  admit  this  to  be  true,  but  they  con- 
tend that  correction  must  come  from  the  top.  The 
legislature  needs  to  redraft  the  compulsory  attend- 
ance statutes,  putting  some  teeth  into  them. 

The  recent  State  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers in  session  in  Charlotte  recommended  legislative 
revision  of  the  school  attendance  laws. 

Mr.  Martin  thinks  broken  homes  are  chiefly  res- 
ponsible for  the  youthful  delinquents  who  come 
under  his  supervision — broken  homes  in  Myers  Park, 
Dilworth,  Eastover  and  other  so-called  better  neigh- 
borhoods as  well  as  broken  homes  in  the  blighted 
areas.  Not  many  of  the  young  probationers  are  from 
rural  communities. 

The  probation  officer  considers  Charlotte  woe- 
fully lacking  in  wholesome  recreational  opportuni- 
ties through  which  youths  may  let  off  steam. 

The  court’s  efforts  are  negative,  he  admits.  Atten- 
tion is  given  only  to  those  youngsters  who  get  into 
trouble,  but  that’s  the  primary  function  of  courts — 
to  achieve  redress,  to  correct  wrongs,  to  effect 
justice. 

The  courts,  he  points  out,  have  a fundamental 
role  to  play  in  abating  delinquency  among  youths 
but  the  role  is  primarily  one  of  rehabilitation.  The 
courts  alone  can’t  do  much  removing  the  causes  of 
delinquency.  That  is  a job  for  everybody. 

Children’s  Clothing  Closets,  Statewide 
Project  Of  junior  Women’s  Clubs 

During  the  past  year  the  Junior  Woman’s  Clubs 
of  the  State  have  made  a valuable  contribution  to 
welfare  services  through  their  statewide  project 
for  establishing  children’s  clothing  closets  in  county 
welfare  departments.  This  project  was  initiated  in 
September,  1949. 

During  the  past  year  fifty  clubs  participated  in  the 
project.  Twenty-five  clubs  reported  the  collection  of 
a total  of  over  14,000  garments  with  the  Charlotte 
Junior  Woman’s  Club  reporting  the  largest  single 


collection  of  7,000  garments.  Members  of  the  State 
Committee  for  the  project  are:  Mrs.  John  Blackman, 
Fremont ; Mrs.  Robert  Kirkman,  Elkin ; Mrs.Thomas 
Currin,  Oxford;  Mrs.  G.  E.  Vinroot,  Charlotte;  and 
Mrs.  W.  D.  Garvin,  Jr.,  Raleigh,  Chairman. 

The  1950  Refresher 
Course 

Many  Superintendents  of  Public  Welfare  were 
heard  to  remark  at  the  close  of  the  1950  Refresher 
Course  that  it  was  the  best  one  since  their  beginning. 
There  seemed  to  be  general  agreement  that  one  im- 
portant factor  contributing  to  that  success  was  that 
for  the  first  time  all  of  the  counties  were  called  to- 
gether at  one  time  instead  of  the  staggered  sessions 
of  the  past.  The  younger  superintendents  got  to 
know  the  older  ones  better  and  the  older  superin- 
tendents left  with  a more  sympathetic  understand- 
ing of  the  younger  ones  - their  problems  and  the 
courageous  way  in  which  many  are  facing  them. 
There  seemed  to  be  general  agreement  among  the 
younger  superintendents  that  they  had  learned  much 
both  from  their  remarks  from  the  floor  and  by  as- 
sociation during  the  week  with  those  more  exper- 
ienced. 

There  was  another  area  of  agreement,  and  this 
one  was  not  affected  by  age  or  experience;  namely, 
that  superintendents  not  only  got  to  know  State 
Office  personnel  better  but  came  to  appreciate  them 
more.  This  was  occasioned  by  the  brief  but  com- 
plete agenda  and  the  informal  presentations  by 
the  State  Office  personnel  which  in  turn  provoked 
such  stimulating  informal  discussion  from  the  floor. 
The  1950  Refresher  Course  served  to  point  up 
again,  but  to  an  even  more  marked  degree,  how 
fortunate  we  are  in  North  Carolina  in  that  we 
have  a public  welfare  program  in  which  local  in- 
itiative and  local  action  are  stimulated  and  coor- 
dinated through  State  and  Federal  aid  without  des- 
troying the  essential  elements  of  either  State’s 
Rights  or  local  autonomy.  Local  and  State  respon- 
sibility have  not  been  preserved  merely  by  effective 
leadership  at  the  three  levels  of  government  but  by 
the  cooperation  of  the  three. 

The  superintendents  of  public  welfare  left  Raleigh 
to  return  to  their  counties  with  a determination  to 
do  a better  job  because  of  a refreshed  realization 
that  North  Carolina’s  Commissioner  of  Public  Wel- 
fare not  only  directs  the  public  welfare  program 
in  the  State  but  inspires  its  good  administration.  . . 
James  E.  Burgess,  Superintendent,  Randolph  Coun- 
ty Department  of  Public  Welfare;  Member,  Editorial 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  News. 
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ANNA  A.  CASSATT 

Public  Welfare  News  salutes  Anna  A.  Cassatt 
! as  she  returns  to  private  life  on  May  5,  1950,  after 
a distinguished  professional  career  of  twenty-five 
years  in  the  field  of  social  work. 

In  1934  Miss  Cassatt  came  to  North  Carolina  as 
Director  of  State  Social  Work,  Emergency  Relief 
Administration,  and  served  in  that  capacity  until 
1935  when  she  joined  the  staff  of  the  State  Board 
of  Public  Welfare  as  Supervisor  of  Field  Social 
Work.  She  later  served  as  Director  of  the  Division 
of  Case  Work  and  Family  Rehabilitation  and  for 
the  past  ten  years  has  been  the  Supervisor  of  Staff 
Development. 

Miss  Cassatt’s  lasting  contribution  as  a writer, 
teacher,  and  leader  in  her  unceasing  efforts  for 
high  professional  standards  has  been  recognized 
by  both  public  and  private  social  work  agencies. 

From  1934  — 1942  she  served  with  distinction 
as  President  of  the  State  Chapter  of  the  A.  A.  S.  W. 
and  has  held  various  other  offices  in  that  organiza- 
tion. 

For  the  past  three  years  she  served  as  a member 
of  the  Regional  Child  Welfare  League  Record  Exhibit 
Committee.  Marked  progress  has  been  made  in 
North  Carolina  in  the  writing  of  case  records  dur- 
ing this  period. 

As  Supervisor  of  Staff  Development  Miss  Cassatt 
will  be  remembered  and  loved  by  the  staffs  of  the 
State  and  county  welfare  departments  for  her  keen 
sense  of  social  values,  her  vision,  insight,  tolerance 
and  understanding  of  the  rights  and  needs  of  the 
people  we  serve. 

Korean  Welfare  Official  Visits 
Mecklenburg  County 

Chai  Oh,  Korean  administrative  officer  in  the 
ministry  of  social  affairs,  Seoul,  Korea,  has  recently 
made  a study  of  the  general  welfare  program  of 
Mecklenburg  county.  A participant  in  the  United 
Nations  Welfare  Fellowship  program,  Mr.  Oh  has 
included  a three  weeks’  visit  to  Mecklenburg  county 
in  his  study  tour  of  the  United  States  for  a period 
of  six  months. 

A graduate  of  Rikkyo  University  in  Tokyo,  Mr. 
Oh  received  his  bachelor’s  degree  in  economics. 
According  to  Mr.  Oh,  Korea  has  only  one  school  of 


sociology  although  several  of  the  colleges  offer  cour- 
ses in  the  social  studies  field.  Mr.  Oh  stated  that 
on  his  return  to  Seoul  he  would  like  to  expand 
educational  facilities  for  sociology,  one  drawback 
in  Korea’s  welfare  program  being  that  they  have 
no  social  workers  trained  on  a college  level. 

Block  Field  Placement  Plan 

The  Division  of  Public  Welfare  and  Social  Work 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  has  decided 
to  inaugurate  the  block  field  placement  plan  begin- 
ning with  the  fall  quarter  in  September,  1950.  This 
decision  was  made  in  order  to  admit  more  students 
for  social  work  training,  thereby  more  nearly  meet- 
ing the  need  within  the  state.  A detailed  and  careful 
study  of  the  various  plans  for  field  work  placements 
was  made  before  the  decision  was  reached.  It  is 
believed  that  the  block  plan  will  more  nearly  meet 
the  needs  in  North  Carolina  than  any  other  plan. 

Under  the  block  field  work  placement  system 
it  will  be  possible  to  be  more  selective  in  field 
placements  as  well  as  to  increase  the  number  of 
placements  throughout  the  state.  This  system  will 
enable  the  student  to  concentrate  entirely  on  acade- 
mic work  while  in  residence  at  the  University  with- 
out having  the  interruption  caused  by  regularly 
commuting  back  and  forth  from  the  University  to 
the  place  of  field  work  as  is  necessary  under  the 
present  concurrent  field  work  system.  The  students 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  take  advantage  of 
courses  in  related  fields  which  is  not  possible  under 
the  concurrent  plan.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
the  agency  being  used  for  field  work  there  will  be 
many  advantages  as  well  as  for  the  student  doing 
field  work.  The  student  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  function  as  a regular  staff  member.  Often  times 
a case  carried  by  a student  has  needed  attention 
when  the  student  was  not  in  the  agency.  This  has 
often  necessitated  two  people  carrying  the  case  at 
the  same  time  which  is  not  sound  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  agency  or  the  client.  Under  the  block 
plan  the  student  will  have  an  opportuity  to  part- 
icipate in  all  agency  activities  whereas  this  has  not 
been  possible  under  the  concurrent  system. 

The  new  plan  provides  for  a first  year  student 
to  spend  two  quarters  in  study  at  the  school  and 
one  quarter  in  field  work.  Students  who  are  admitted 
in  the  fall  quarter  will  spend  that  quarter  on  the 
campus,  the  second  or  winter  quarter  will  be  spent 
in  field  work  and  the  third  or  spring  quarter  will 
be  spent  back  on  the  campus.  A new  group  of 
first  year  students  will  be  admitted  in  the  winter 
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quarter.  These  persons  will  spend  the  winter  quar- 
ter on  the  campus,  the  spring  quarter  in  field  work, 
and  the  summer  quarter  back  on  the  campus.  The 
new  plan  will  make  possible  the  admission  of  stud- 
ents at  periods  other  than  the  fall  quarter  thus 
being  an  advantage  to  the  student  who  has  not  been 
able  to  enter  school  in  September.  It  has  been  an- 
nounced that  those  students  who  have  begun  work 
for  the  master’s  degree  under  the  concurrent  system 
and  who  are  ready  for  the  second  year  of  graduate 
work  will  complete  the  work  according  to  the  plan 
under  which  they  entered. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  Division  of  Public  Wel- 
fare and  Social  Work  will  be  able  to  offer  a wider 
range  of  extension  courses  throughout  the  state  in 
connection  with  the  liaison  activities  carried  on  in 
keeping  the  school  in  close  contact  with  the  field 
placement  agencies.  These  courses  will  enable  other 
staff  members  not  supervising  students  to  get  train- 
ing in  supervision  while  on  the  job. 

Progress  Report  On  APWA  Membership 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  the  American  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Association,  North  Carolina  has  set  as 
a membership  goal  101  agency  memberships  and 
200  individual  memberships  for  the  year  1950-51. 
At  the  present  time  52  county  departments  of  public 
welfare  have  agency  memberships.  The  State  Board 
of  Public  Welfare  also  is  an  agency  member,  making 
a total  of  53  agency  memberships..  It  is  hoped  that 
the  other  48  county  departments  will  become  agency 
members  as  soon  as  the  administrative  budgets 
for  the  year  1950-51  become  effective.  Individual 
memberships  are  also  important.  Fifty-two  persons 
in  47  county  departments  of  public  welfare  and  17 
persons  in  the  State  office  are  individual  members. 
A number  of  outside  individuals  who  are  interested 


in  public  welfare  are  also  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion. At  the  present  time  there  are  22  such  member- 
ships within  the  state.  As  of  May  29,  1950,  North 
Carolina  can  boast  of  53  agency  and  91  individ- 
ual memberships  in  the  American  Public  Welfare 
Association. 

“A  Study  of  North  Carolina  Foundations”,  In- 
formation Bulletin  No.  15,  a study  of  the  115  founda- 
tions known  to  be  incorporated  and  operating  in 
the  state  as  of  July  1,  1949,  will  be  distributed  in 
the  near  future  by  the  Fund-Raising  Projects  div- 
ision of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare. 

^ jj: 

The  N.  C.  Mental  Hygiene  Society  and  N.  C. 
Health  Council  will  co-sponsor  a mental  health  in- 
stitute at  the  Sir  Walter  Hotel  in  Raleigh,  October 
11,  1950.  The  theme  will  be  “Guideposts  to  Ma- 
turity”. Plans  call  for  two  general  sessions  with 
outstanding  national  speakers  and  four  conference 
seminars. 


FOR 

YOUR 

CALENDAR 

Dates 

Place 

Meeting 

October 

Raleigh, 

Public  Welfare  Institute 

9-11 

N.  C. 

Old  Point 

Southeastern  Regional  Con- 

October 

Comfort  Fort  ference — American  Public 

18-20 

Monroe, 

Virginia 

Welfare  Association 

November 

28- 

Chicago, 

APWA  Round  Tables 

December 

1 

Illinois 

December 

Washington, 

1950  White  House  Conference 

3-7 

D.  C. 

INDIANA  UNIVERSITY 

DIVISION  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

122  EAST  MICHIGAN  ST.  , 
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Counties  Prepare  For  White  House  Conference 


An  Interested  Jury  Considers  Nash  County’s  Youth  Programs 


“A  fair  chance  for  a healthy  personality.” 

That  is  the  theme  of  the  Midcentury  White  House 
Conference  on  Children  and  Youth,  called  by  Pres- 
ident Truman  and  slated  for  Washington,  D.  C.,  the 
week  of  December  3rd,  in  preparation  for  which 
responsible  officials  and  socially-conscious  individ- 
uals in  82  of  North  Carolina’s  100  counties  have 
been  meeting  during  the  summer  months  of  1950. 

Under  the  direction  of  a committee  of  the  North 
Carolina  Conference  for  Social  Service,  the  82  coun- 
ties were  organized  for  county  progress  report 
meetings,  looking  toward  the  December  meeting, 
fifth  such  conference  to  be  called  at  10-year  intervals 
by  U.  S.  Presidents  since  Theodore  Roosevelt  re- 
quested the  first  in  1909. 

^ Out  of  these  82  meetings  many  recommendations 
for  bettering  the  welfare  of  the  state’s  children 
have  arisen,  and  a comprehensive  survey  of  what 
is  already  being  done  for  them  has  been  compiled. 


The  meetings  had  the  twin  purposes  of  surveying 
existing  facilities  and  services,  and  recommending 
new  and  improved  programs. 

In  general,  most  of  the  recommendations  which 
have  been  reported  from  the  82  county  meetings, 
all  of  which  were  completed  by  September  15,  fall 
into  three  general  groups: 

(1)  More  services  and  facilities  should  be  pro- 
vided in  North  Carolina  for  the  handicapped  and 
the  exceptional  child ; 

(2)  Children  should  be  recognized  and  given 
full  status  as  individuals,  so  that  their  talents  and 
abilities  may  be  developed  to  highest  fruition;  and 

(3)  Protective  and  special  services  should  be 
made  readily  availible  to  all  children  in  need  of  them. 

Many  different  methods  of  achieving  the  goals 
of  the  meetings  were  used  around  the  state,  but 
all  had  the  same  central  aim  of  drawing  a complete 
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picture  of  services  to  children  in  a particular  county 
— what  has  been  done,  what  still  needs  to  be  done, 
and  liow  these  needs  can  best  be  filled. 

Some  counties  divided  their  meetings  into  smaller 
discussion  groups ; then  came  together  again  for 
a full  discussion.  One  such  meeting  divided  into 
groups  for  family  life,  school  life,  and  recreation. 
As  a result,  many  concrete  recommendations,  such 
as  that  lighting  in  classrooms  be  improved  and  that 
education  for  better  health  be  emphasized  were 
brought  to  the  fore. 

Some  counties,  such  as  Iredell,  Yancey,  and  Cald- 
well, came  out  of  their  progress  report  meetings 
with  permanent  organizations,  designed. to  carry  on 
the  work  of  the  group  beyond  the  immediate  purpose 
— a long  step  toward  better  child  welfare  services 
in  their  communities. 

Invited  to  attend  the  White  House  Conference 
Progress  Report  Meetings  were  all  members  of 
county  governments,  all  members  of  county  boards 
of  education,  recreation,  welfare,  and  health,  and 
members  of  the  boards  of  similar  private  agencies, 
representatives  of  both  men’s  and  women’s  civic, 
professional,  and  church  groups,  youth  organiza- 
tions, farm  organizations  and  their  youth  divisions, 
and  interested  individuals  from  throughout  the  coun- 
ty. All  interested  citizens  were  welcomed  to  the 
meetings. 

Work  has  been  underway  for  two  years  on  the 
White  House  Conference  and  the  actual  meeting 
to  be  held  in  Washington  will  be  in  reality  for  the 
purpose  of  reviewing  what  has  been  accomplished 
and  planning  for  following  up  on  the  existing  needs 
of  children  and  youth.  North  Carolina’s  report  at 
the  Washington  conference  will  be  primarily  made 
up  from  the  county  reports  obtained  at  these  grass- 
roots meetings. 

VITAL  MOVEMENT  FOR  CHILDREN 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and 
Youth  has  been  an  integral  and  vital  part  of  the 


Photo  of  Cumberland  county  Progress  Report  Meeting 
by  Fay  Ridenour,  Fayetteville.  Photo  of  Nash  county  meet- 
ing by  Charlie  Killebrew,  Rocky  Mount. 


movement  for  ever-increasing  services  to  the  nation’s 
youth  for  over  forty  years.  In  that  time,  conferences 
have  been  held  at  10-year  intervals,  with  some  of 
the  more  significant  results  being  the  creation  of 
a Children’s  Bureau  in  the  Federal  government, 
the  formulation  of  the  first  important  body  of  child 
health  and  welfare  standards,  the  demand  for  child 
labor  legislation,  the  stimulation  of  progressive 
education,  and  the  canvassing  of  the  conditions 
and  services  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  all 
children. 

North  Carolina’s  efforts  for  the  Conference  are 
being  coordinated  by  a committee  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Conference  for  Social  Service,  headed  by  Dr. 
Ellen  Winston,  Commissioner  of  the  State  Board 
of  Public  Welfare  and  immediate  past  president 
of  the  North  Carolina  Conference.  The  Conference 
itself  is  headed  by  Dean  Guy  Phillips  of  the  U.N.C. 
School  of  Education,  president,  and  by  Mrs.  Tom 
Grier  of  Raleigh,  executive  secretary.  The  Confer- 
ence was  named  to  act  in  this  capacity  by  both 
Governor  Cherry  and  Governor  Scott. 

Under  the  general  supervision  of  this  group,  and 
through  the  local  meetings  held  all  over  the  state, 
North  Carolina  is  working  on  its  part  in  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Midcentury  White  House  Conference 
on  Children  and  Youth  in  order : 

“To  consider  how  ive  can  develop  in  children  the 
mental,  emotional,  and  spiritual  qualities  essential 
to  individual  happiness  and  to  responsible  citizen- 
ship, and  what  physical,  economic,  and  social  con- 
ditions are  deemed  necessary  to  this  development.” 

Annual  Meetings  Planned 

The  people  of  North  Carolina  will  get  a first- 
hand report  on  the  State’s  welfare  system  in  a 
series  of  six  meetings  planned  for  this  fall.  At  the 
same  time,  the  people  in  attendance  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  open  forum  discuss- 
ions on  the  administration  of  the  welfare  program. 

Dr.  Ellen  Winston,  Commissioner  of  the  State 
Board  of  Public  Welfare,  has  announced  that  plans 
had  been  made  for  these  meetings,  which  are  held 
annually.  Planning  the  series  were  officers  of  the 
six  districts  into  which  the  state  is  divided  for  pur- 
poses of  holding  the  open  discussions  of  public 
welfare. 

The  meetings  will  be  held  at  Elizabethtown,  Oct- 
ober 25 ; Warrenton,  October  27 ; Salisbury,  October 
31 ; Elkin,  November  1 ; Asheville,  November  2 ; and 
Tarboro,  November  21.  Each  of  the  meetings  will 
be  open  to  the  public,  with  county  officials,  civic 
and  social  lay  leaders,  legislators,  and  all  interested 
citizens  urged  to  attend. 

At  each  of  the  meetings,  Dr.  Winston  will  speak 
on  legislative  needs  and  will  sum  up  the  current 
status  of  public  welfare  activities  in  this  state. 
Her  talk  will  be  preceded  by  an  open  forum  discuss- 
ion, led  by  five  discussion  leaders  to  be  selected 
locally,  on  the  general  theme  of  ‘Strengthening 
Public  Welfare  Administration.”  Meetings  will  end 
with  an  informal  luncheon. 
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Public  Welfare’s  Role  in  Community  Life 

By  Wallace  H.  Kuralt,  Superintendent 
Mecklenburg  County  Department  of  Public  Welfare 


You  are  all  acquainted  with  the  old  Negro  spiri- 
tual which  goes:  “Nobody  knows  the  trouble  I see”. 
That  might  very  well  be  the  therne  song  for  a de- 
partment of  public  welfare. 

I remember  as  though  it  were  yesterday  my  re- 
action to  my  first  experience  eighteen  years  ago 
as  a public  welfare  official.  I was  living  in  a small 
town  in  eastern  North  Carolina.  I thought  I knew 
most  of  the  people.  I thought  I knew  a great  deal 
about  them.  But  within  one  week  I found  that  I 
knew  nothing  about  the  troubles  they  had  seen. 

I thought  until  that  time  that  I had  troubles 
of  my  own,  but  my  troubles  faded  into  insignificance 
compared  to  the  troubles  I found  all  about  me.  It 
was  news  to  me  that  a family  of  eight  could  sleep 
on  two  beds,  that  a family  of  five  could  eat  off  only 
two  plates  and  without  enough  chairs  for  all  of 
the  family  to  sit  at  the  table  at  the  same  time.  It 
was  news  to  me  that  children  grew  up  without  ever 
knowing  the  taste  of  milk  or  that  children  attended 
school  regularly  without  ever  having  an  adequate 
lunch.  It  was  news  to  me  that  people  died  because 
they  couldn’t  afford  medicine  or  the  care  of  a doctor. 


No — I didn’t  know  the  troubles  that  these  people 
had  seen. 

CONDITIONS  SHOCKING 

But  my  experience  was  not  unusual.  Even  though 
conditions  have  greatly  improved  today,  even  though 
Government  and  private  agencies  have  made  social 
resources  available  which  were  unknown  in  those 
days,  I am  continually  meeting  people  who  are  ex- 
periencing social  insight  for  the  first  time  and  who 
are  shocked  by  what  they  see. 

Three  years  ago  Dr.  F.  W.  Gregg,  who  had  been 
a Presbyterian  minister  for  years  and  who  had  re- 
tired only  to  become  judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court 
at  Rock  Hill,  S.  C.,  commented  after  a few  weeks’ 
experience  in  his  new  job,  “I  never  knew  that  such 
conditions  existed.” 

Two  years  ago  a prominent  Charlotte  minister 
was  interested  in  making  the  musical  facilities  of 
his  church  available  to  one  of  the  poorer  neighbor- 
hoods in  Charlotte.  He  visited  in  the  neighborhood, 
talked  with  the  people,  learned  for  the  first  time 
something  of  the  problems  they  face  in  life,  and  he 
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came  out  of  that  experience  amazed  that  he  had 
never  before  been  aware  that  such  conditions  ex- 
isted in  Charlotte.  Only  this  week  the  president  of 
a Charlotte  civic  club,  which  conducts  an  extensive 
program  for  helping  children,  told  me  he  was  com- 
pletely unaware  of  existing  social  problems  until 
he  became  active  in  the  work  of  his  club. 

Perhaps  we  don’t  know  of  these  things  because  in 
life  we  tend  to  seek  out  those  experiences  which 
give  us  pleasure  and  to  avoid  those  which  give  us 
pain.  But  today  people  everywhere  are  becoming 
more  interested  in  government,  due  perhaps  to  the 
high  taxes  that  we  pay,  but  due  also,  I hope,  to  the 
increasing  awareness  throughout  the  world  of  the 
value  of  human  resources. 

For  some  time  we  have  encouraged  community 
spokesmen  to  visit  departments  of  public  welfare 
and  see  for  themselves  the  work  that  is  done.  With- 
out exception,  these  individuals  leave  rather  amazed 
at  the  multitude  of  human  problems  which  the  de- 
partments help  people  solve.  Almost  invariably  these 
visitors  say,  “Why,  I thought  you  did  nothing  but 
give  relief.”  Actually  the  giving  of  financial  relief 
is  only  a part  of  the  job. 

Recently  while  attending  a neighborhood  party 
I received  a call  from  the  Police  Department  asking 
that  I make  arrangements  to  care  for  an  infant. 
It  was  nearly  midnight.  The  mother  had  been  ar- 
rested on  a charge  of  drunkenness.  The  infant  was 
obviously  neglected  and  seriously  in  need  of  im- 
mediate care.  The  department  of  public  welfare  is 
equipped  to  handle  such  problems  at  any  time  of 
the  day  or  night,  but  my  friends  didn’t  know  it  was 
one  of  the  jobs  of  public  welfare  to  meet  such  em- 
ergencies. It  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  a hospital  to 
call  the  department  saying  the  patient  cannot  be 
returned  to  the  home  because  conditions  there  are 
so  bad. 

The  department  not  only  makes  provisions  for  the 
care  of  the  patient  outside  his  home,  but  also  at- 
tempts to  straighten  out  the  social  problem  in  the 
home  so  the  family  can  be  reunited.  Hardly  a day 
passes  but  that  some  insane  patient,  committed  to 
jail  by  his  family,  is  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
welfare  department.  The  patient  cannot  be  committed 
to  the  State  Hospital,  he  cannot  remain  in  jail,  so 
the  department  must  make  some  provisions  for  him. 
The  disruptions  of  having  a feebleminded  child  in 
a family  or  having  a tubercular  patient  in  a family 
are  problems  well-known  to  the  department  of  public 
welfare.  In  these  days  when  family  life  is  so  seriously 
threatened  by  domestic  incompatibility,  by  drunk- 
enness, by  imprisonment,  by  chronic  illness,  the 
department  of  public  welfare  is  called  upon  to  help 
the  family  work  out  its  problems,  both  financial 
and  social. 

POPULATION  GROWS  OLDER 

It  is  a well-known  fact  that  the  population  is 
becoming  older.  An  ever-increasing  number  of  aged 
are  found  in  census  figures.  Although  departments 
of  public  welfare  believe  strongly  in  the  respon- 
sibility of  children  and  other  relatives  to  provide 
for  the  need  of  their  own  aged,  the  Department  of 


Public  Welfare  in  Mecklenburg  has  found  it  neces- 
sary to  provide  financial  assistance  for  one-fourth 
of  all  the  aged  in  the  county.  The  cost  of  caring  for 
the  dependent  aged  is  three  quarters  of  a million 
dollars  a year. 

This  seems  like  a lot  of  money,  but  broken  down 
into  individual  assistance  payments  it  makes  an 
average  payment  of  less  than  $27  per  aged  person 
per  month.  This  Department  of  Public  Welfare  is 
also  helping  over  500  families  a month  through 
Aid  to  Dependent  Children  program.  Each  family 
averages  three  children.  Although  the  cost  of  this 
program  is  over  $400,000  a year,  the  average  pay- 
ment per  child  per  month  is  less  than  $19.  The  Aid 
to  the  Blind  program  assists  170  blind  persons  at 
an  average  monthly  payment  of  $45. 

The  cost  of  this  program  is  about  $90,000  a year. 
The  General  Assistance  program  costs  $189,000  a 
year.  This  program  is  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
needy  individuals  who  are  not  eligible  for  other 
assistance  programs.  One  of  the  requirements  of 
eligibility  for  General  Assistance  is  there  must  be 
no  member  of  the  family  who  is  employable. 

It  is  only  reasonable  to  ask,  with  nearly  two  mil- 
lion dollars  a year  being  spent  in  one  county  alone 
out  of  public  taxation  for  assistance  purposes,  and 
with  a multitude  of  social  services  being  offered 
by  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare — what  is  the 
role  of  Community  Chest  agencies,  civic  groups, 
churches,  and  other  private  organizations?  The  an- 
swer is  simple.  In  spite  of  all  that  the  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  does,  it  hardly  more  than  scrat- 
ches the  surface  in  meeting  social  needs. 

The  low  monthly  assistance  payment  to  recipients 
of  financial  assistance  speaks  for  itself.  But  the 
crime  rate,  the  divorce  rate,  the  incidence  of  dom- 
estic instability,  the  incidence  of  neglect  of  children 
speak  even  louder.  Anyone  who  ha>s  ever  part- 
icipated in  the  activities  of  a Community  Council 
knows  that  social  problems  loom  large.  These  pro- 
blems call  for  the  concerted  effort  of  both  public 
and  private  agencies. 

The  preventive  aspects  of  the  work  done  by  Com- 
munity Chests  and  other  private  agencies  in  the 
community  should  not  be  underrated.  It  is  not  at 
all  a question  of  “can  we  get  along  without  these 
agencies?”  It  is  rather  a question  of  “how  can  we 
stimulate  greater  public  support  and  greater  com- 
munity leadership?” 

It  is  a serious  mistake  to  think  that  Government 
can  or  should  attempt  to  deal  with  all  of  a com- 
munity’s social  problems.  It  is  only  as  we  become 
individually  aware  of  these  problems  and  alerted  to 
our  individual  responsibility  for  helping  to  solve 
these  problems,  that  we  will  begin  to  approach  the 
type  of  community  which  we  all  want.  Whereas 
the  department  of  public  welfare  is  supported  by 
public  taxation,  the  Community  Chest,  churches 
and  other  private  agencies  depend  on  voluntary 
contributions  for  their  continued  existence. 

Although  much  of  the  work  of  the  department 
of  public  welfare  is  concerned  with  individual  cases 
of  need,  the  North  Carolina  Statutes  give  the  county 
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CREDO* 

By  Joseph  E.  Baldwin,  President 
American  Public  Welfare  Association 


“I  wouldn’t  have  your  job  for  any  amount  of 
money”  is  often  said  to  the  person  in  public  wel- 
fare work.  At  the  turn  of  the  half  century,  it  is 
probably  important  that  each  of  us  asks  why  it  is 
that  a definite  devotion  to  a task  has  grown  up 
among  the  45,000  people  now  doing  public  welfare 
work. 

Certainly  the  sustaining  power  does  not  derive 
from  the  prospect  of  having  our  statues  erected 
in  the  public  park.  Caught  in  the  cross  fire  of  public 
opinion,  it  is  doubtful  if  we  as  public  welfare  work- 
ers will  be  called  popular  for  some  time.  Accusa- 
tions of  too  much  money,  statism,  coddling,  chiseling 
reach  us  from  one  side,  while  equally  fervent  charges 
about  starvation  grants,  snooping,  dictators,  and 
rheumatism,  reach  us  from  the  other.  Why  keep 
at  it? 

What  is  there  that  pushes  the  case  worker  out 
over  muddy  roads,  up  rickety  tenement  stairs,  down 
into  crowded  basement  flats— -in  fair  weather  or 
foul?  What  moves  the  supervisor  to  attack  daily 
the  neverending  pile  of  records  that  reaches  her 
desk?  What  inspiration  is  there  for  the  clerical 
worker  in  the  mass  of  dictation,  the  rushes  against 
deadlines,  and  the  introduction  of  new  procedures 
when  the  old  ones  have  scarcely  been  mastered? 
Is  it  just  another  job  for  the  executive  as  he  fights 
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board  of  public  welfare  broad  community-wide  re- 
sponsibilities of  an  advisory  nature.  For  example, 
the  law  provides  that  the  county  welfare  board 
among  other  things  shall  act  in  an  advisory  capacity 
to  county  and  municipal  authorities  in  developing 
policies  and  plans  in  dealing  with  problems  of  de- 
pendence and  delinquency  and  with  bettering  social 
conditions  generally.  Acting  under  these  statutory 
dictates,  the  department  of  public  welfare  is  active 
in  the  Community  Council  and  other  similar  or- 
ganizations and  active  in  counselling  with  county 
and  city  agencies  as  well  as  private  agencies  and 
groups  regarding  social  conditions  of  a community- 
wide nature. 

A HEALTHY  COMMUNITY 

The  public  welfare  board  is  interested  in  helping 
to  develop  a healthy  community.  By  this  we  mean 
a community  in  which  housing  is  adequate  for  the 
rearing  of  a family,  a community  in  which  work 
opportunities  assure  the  employees  of  something 
more  than  a bare  subsistance  living,  a community 
in  which  health  resources  not  only  give  assurance 
of  sanitation  but  also  the  availability  of  health  care 
at  a price  which  people  can  pay,  a community  which 
has  the  resources  necessary  for  the  development 
of  human  potentials.  This  means  not  only  public 


his  way  through  insufficient  appropriations,  un- 
covered case  loads,  complaints  of  disgruntled  tax- 
payers, topped  off  by  a speech  to  the  Kiwanis  or  the 
P.-T.  A. 

“I  guess  I just  like  working  with  people,”  says 
the  young  social  work  recruit  as  she  attempts  to 
justify  her  ambition  before  the  oral  board  of  ex- 
aminers. Perhaps  as  she  acquired  whatever  educa- 
tion she  has  this  concept  of  helpfulness  to  others 
has  come  to  have  great  patriotic  and  religious  sign- 
ificance. Perhaps  in  that  statement  she  symbolizes 
the  concern  for  the  individual  that  has  always  pre- 
vailed in  America. 

The  vision  of  a better  world  has  always  inspired 
man’s  actions.  Perhaps  this  is  what  pushes  us  on. 
If  we  can  see  behind  the  face  sheets  and  budgets 
to  individuals  who  are  helped  by  public  welfare 
programs,  there  is  compensation.  If  we  can  see 
in  the  lumbering  processes  of  administration  that 
we  are  actually  making  the  rich  opportunity  that 
is  America  realistic  to  a greater  number  of  people, 
there  is  sufficient  motive  to  sustain  us.  If  we  can 
see  in  the  midst  of  basement  flats  and  tar  paper 
shacks  that  we  are  the  representatives  of  American 
Government  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  draw- 
ing a blueprint  by  which  all  people  can  live  together 
in  cooperative  harmony,  there  is  inspiration.  If  as 
a result  of  our  efforts  it  can  be  truthfully  said  that 
the  Kingdom  of  God  on  Earth  is  somewhat  nearer 
at  hand,  there  is  high  devotion. 


and  private  schools  for  the  average  child,  but  school- 
ing which  will  assure  every  child  of  the  opportunity 
to  develop  to  the  utmost  the  best  that  is  within  him 
— a community  that  has  cultural  and  recreational 
outlets  in  order  to  develop  the  whole  person. 

But  the  welfare  board  is  also  interested  in  seeing 
that  we  have  provisions  for  the  care  of  the  unpro- 
tected child,  the  aged,  and  the  unfit — those  who  are 
too  young,  too  sick  or  too  old  to  support  themselves. 
Most  of  these  problems  are  such  that  the  individual 
cannot  meet  these  needs  solely  through  his  own 
efforts.  It  takes  community  action. 

However,  as  time  goes  on  many  welfare  boards 
are  hopeful  that  not  only  through  such  community 
endeavors,  which  develop  good  citizens,  but  also 
through  some  type  of  social  insurance,  in  which 
the  worker  takes  money  out  of  his  own  pay  check 
and  buys  insurance  protection,  many  of  the  assist- 
ance costs  now  met  by  the  department  will  be  pro- 
vided by  the  individual  himself.  We  believe  strongly 
in  the  ability  of  people  to  do  things  for  themselves. 

As  Damon  Runyon  used  to  say: 

“There’s  no  telling  what  people  ivill  do  when 
they’re  free  to  act,  but  it’s  always  something  better 
than  you  expect.” 
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Public  Relations  Aid 
Now  Available 

The  Information  Service  of  the  State  Board  of 
Public  Welfare  is  open  for  business  again,  after  a 
lapse  of  nearly  two  years. 

Tom  Wicker,  former  Lumberton  and  Aberdeen 
newspaperman,  took  over  the  post  of  Director  of 
the  Information  Service  on  June  12.  Almost  his  first 
task  was  reading  proof  and  laying  out  the  June  issue 
of  Public  Welfare  News,  copy  for  which  was  already 
prepared  when  he  reported  for  work.  Since  that 
time,  the  new  Director  has  been  busy  at  a variety 
of  tasks  and  has  made  the  initial  steps  toward  a 
balanced  and  active  program  of  public  information, 
not  only  for  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare, 
but  for  any  of  the  county  departments  in  need  of 
such  service. 

The  main  activity  of  the  Information  Service  so 
far  has  been  in  the  field  of  press  information.  46 
daily  and  166  weekly  papers,  and  a small  list  of 
representative  radio  stations,  are  on  the  renovated 
release  list,  and  all  regular  news  releases,  including 
news  of  department  activities,  monthly  reports  on 
welfare  services,  and  other  routine  matters  go  to 
these  papers.  Mailings  to  weekly  papers  are  made 
each  Friday,  with  all  releases  written  during  the 
preceding  week  being  rewritten  for  weeklies  and 
mailed  at  that  time.  Daily  papers  receive  the  releases 
as  they  are  written. 

In  addition,  Sunday  feature  stories  are  being  pre- 
pared for  the  seven  large  state  daily  papers  which 
have  Sunday  feature  sections.  Three  of  these  had 
been  released  by  early  August.  Five  of  the  seven 
papers  gave  good  display  to  a feature  on  the  pro- 
gram of  jail  inspections,  and  two  of  these  followed 
up  with  editorials.  Other  features  were  written  on 
the  Foundations  Survey  of  the  Fund-Raising  Pro- 
jects Division,  and  on  North  Carolina’s  juvenile 
court  set-up.  More  of  these  interpretational  stories 
are  planned  for  the  future. 

SPECIAL  RELEASES  AVAILABLE 

Also  in  the  field  of  press  information  are  the 
special  releases  which  are  being  prepared  for  in- 
dividual counties.  Such  releases  have  been  written 
so  far  for  Pitt,  Person,  Ashe,  Lee,  and  New  Hanover 
counties.  Such  stories  are  prepared  to  answer  a 
specific  need,  and  sent  to  the  county  superintendent 
for  release.  The  new  Information  Director  empha- 
sizes that  this  service  .is  available  to  all  counties, 
at  their  request,  and  urges  busy  county  superin- 
tendents to  take  advantage  of  it. 

County  blank  form  releases,  he  says,  are  another 
form  of  press  information  that  can  be  highly  success- 
ful. One  of  this  type  of  release  has  already  been 
issued  (No.  Cl-6-50)  and  used  with  a great  deal 
of  success  in  several  counties.  This  form  is  a monthly 
report,  which  can  be  filled  out  either  from  “Public 
Welfare  Statistics”  or  from  monthly  reports.  It 


presents  a fairly  accurate  picture  of  county  depart- 
ment activity,  can  be  used  in  any  county,  and  for 
any  month,  with  about  a half-hour’s  preparation. 
Plenty  of  these  blanks  are  on  hand  in  the  Informa- 
tion Service  offices,  and  more  of  the  same  type  are 
being  planned. 

General  informational  activities  are  also  under 
way  again  with  the  reopening  of  the  Information 
Service.  Help  in  writing  speeches  or  papers,  for 
both  county  and  state  staff  members,  is  offered, 
as  well  as  aid  and  consultation  on  radio  programs, 
pamphlets,  displays,  and  other  types  of  public  in- 
formation. Reading  lists  are  being  prepared  again 
for  circulation  to  the  counties,  and  the  thumbnail 
reviews  of  articles  appearing  in  the  wealth  of  pub- 
lications that  come  to  the  Information  Service  office 
should  prove  valuable  to  county  and  state  staff 
members  who  don’t  have  the  time  to  read  them  all. 
Listed  articles  can  be  ordered  from  the  Information 
Service. 

OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

The  Information  Service  also  has  general  charge 
of  “Public  Welfare  News”,  the  state  office  library, 
pamphlets  and  other  publications  (not  including 
“Public  Welfare  Statistics”)  and  allied  activities. 
One  new  program  started  is  the  clipping  plan ; coun- 
ties have  been  asked  to  send  clippings  of  all  pub- 
licity on  state  or  local  welfare  services  and  act- 
ivities appearing  in  their  local  newspapers  to  the 
Information  Service,  whether  prepared  by  news- 
paper reporters,  the  county  departments,  or  the 
Information  Service.  A comprehensive  scrapbook 
is  being  kept,  both  for  state  publicity  and  individual 
county  publicity.  This  scrapbook  not  only  affords 
a quick  check  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  publicity 
program  of  the  state  and  all  the  counties,  but  also 
supplies  a readable  and  graphic  review  of  activi- 
ties and  accomplishments,  as  mirrored  in  the  press. 

In  the  works,  says  Information  Director  Wicker, 
is  a practical  and  easily  followed  guide  to  good  local 
public  and  press  relations,  prepared  for  county  de- 
partment use ; more  blank  form  press  releases ; 
stepped-up  activities  in  getting  out  special  releases 
for  individual  counties;  a study  of  the  possibilities 
offered  by  radio  to  the  county  department;  and 
a continuing  and  concerted  overall  campaign  to 
inform  the  people  of  the  state  of  what  the  state’s 
welfare  system  is  doing. 

New  Quarters 

The  Madison  county  department  of  public  wel- 
fare staff  reports  that  they  have  been  able  to  secure 
office  space  in  the  Loy  Roberts  building  across  the 
street  from  the  county  courthouse  in  Marshall. 

After  being  crowded  into  two  small  rooms  for  a 
number  of  years,  they  are  finding  the  three  large, 
airy  rooms  and  the  waiting  room  conducive  to  an 
improved  brand  of  work. 
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Comparison  of  Piincipai  Changes  in 
And  Child  Welfare  Services 


Publ  ic  Assistance 
Programs 


Former  Law 


H.  R.  6000 


I.  GROUPS  ELIGIBLE  FOR  AID 


Three  categories  defined  for  assistance  purposes 
as  needy  persons — (1)  65  years  of  age  and  over, 
(2)  blind,  and  (3)  children  under  16  years  of  age 
and  children  age  16-17,  if  they  are  regularly  attend- 
ing school. 


Fourth  category  provided  for  permanently  and 
totally  disabled  individuals  who  are  in  need  and 
who  are  at  least  18  years  old.  For  aid  to  dependent 
children  the  mother  or  other  relative  with  whom  a 
dependent  child  is  living  is  included  as  a recipient 
for  Federal  matching  purposes. 


II.  FEDERAL  SHARE  OF  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  EXPENDITURES 


Federal  share  for  old-age  assistance  is  three- 
fourths  of  first  $20  of  a State’s  average  monthly 
payment  plus  one-half  of  the  remainder  within 
individual  maximums  of  $50 ; for  aid  to  dependent 
children,  three-fourths  of  the  first  $12  of  the  average 
monthly  payment  per  child,  plus  one-half  the  re- 
mainder within  individual  maximums  of  $27  for 
the  first  child  and  $18  for  each  additional  child 
in  a family.  Administrative  costs  shared  50  percent 
by  Federal  Government  and  50  percent  by  States. 


Same  as  existing  law,  except  that  relative  with 
whom  children  are  living  to  be  included  for  Federal 
matching  purposes  within  individual  maximum  of 
$27  per  month.  Matching  basis  for  aid  to  disabled 
same  as  for  old-age  assistance. 


III.  MEDICAL  CARE 


Federal  sharing  in  costs  of  medical  care  limited 
to  amounts  paid  to  recipients  that  can  be  included 
within  the  monthly  maximums  on  individual  pay- 
ments. No  State-Federal  assistance  provided  persons 
in  public  institutions  unless  they  are  receiving  tem- 
porary medical  care  in  such  institutions. 


Federal  government  will  share  in  cost  of  pay- 
ments made  directly  to  medical  practitioners  and 
other  suppliers  of  medical  services,  which  when 
added  to  any  money  paid  to  the  individual,  does  not 
exceed  the  monthly  maximums  on  individual  pay- 
ments. Federal  government  shares  in  the  cost  of 
payments  to  recipients  of  old-age  assistance,  and 
aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled  living  in 
public  medical  institutions  other  than  those  for  men- 
tal disease  and  tuberculosis.  Specific  authorization 
for  Federal  government  to  share  in  direct  payments 
made  to  suppliers  of  remedial  care  as  well  as  to  sup- 
pliers of  medical  care. 


IV.  CHANGES  IN  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  STATE  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  PLANS 


For  old-age  assistance  a State  may  not  require, 
as  a condition  of  eligibility,  residence  in  a State 
for  more  than  five  of  the  nine  years  immediately 
preceding  application  and  one  continuous  year  be- 
fore filing  the  application.  For  aid  to  dependent 
children,  the  maximum  requirement  for  the  child 
is  1 year  of  residence  immediately  preceding  app- 
lication, or  if  the  child  is  less  than  a year  old,  birth 
in  the  State  and  continuous  residence  by  the  mother 
in  the  State  for  1 year  preceding  the  birth. 

No  specific  provision  relating  to  opportunity  to 
apply  for  assistance  promptly.  Fair  hearing  must 


As  passed  by  Congress  exclusive  of  Aid  to  the  Blind. 
Effective  October  1,  1950  unless  otherwise  noted. 


Same  as  existing  law.  Residence  for  aid  to  the  per- 
manently and  totally  disabled  is  same  as  for  old- 
age  assistance. 

Opportunity  must  be  afforded  all  individuals  to 
apply  for  assistance  and  assistance  must  be  afforded 
all  individuals  to  apply  for  assistance,  and  assistance 
must  be  furnished  promptly  to  all  eligible  individuals. 
Fair  hearing  must  be  provided  by  State  agency  to 
individual  whose  claim  for  assistance  is  denied  or 
not  acted  upon  within  reasonable  time. 

If  a State  plan  for  old  age  assistance,  or  aid  to 
the  permanently  and  totally  disabled  provides  for 
payments  to  individuals  in  private  or  public  in- 
stitutions, the  State  must  have  a State  authority 
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be  provided  individual  whose  claim  for  assistance 
is  denied.  No  specific  provision  for  individual  whose 
claim  is  not  acted  upon  within  a reasonable  time. 


to  establish  and  maintain  standards  for  such  in- 
stitutions. (Effective  July  1,  1953). 

In  aid  to  dependent  children  the  State  must  pro- 
vide for  prompt  notice  to  appropriate  law-enforce- 
ment officials  in  any  case  in  which  aid  is  furnished 
to  a child  who  has  been  deserted  or  abandoned  by 
a parent. 


V.  CHILD  WELFARE  SERVICES 


Authorizes  an  annual  appropriation  of  $3,500,000 
for  grants  to  the  States  for  child  welfare  services 
in  rural  areas  and  areas  of  special  need.  Funds 
allotted  to  State  with  approved  plans  as  follows: 
$20,000  to  each  State  and  remainder  on  basis  of 
rural  population  of  the  respective  State. 


Authorization  for  annual  appropriation  increased 
to  $10,000,000  and  the  $20,000  now  allotted  to  each 
State  is  increased  to  $40,000  with  the  remainder  to 
be  allotted  on  the  basis  of  rural  population  under 
age  18  of  the  respective  States.  Specific  provision 
is  made  for  the  payment  of  the  cost  of  returning 
any  runaway  child  under  age  16  to  his  own  com- 
munity in  another  State  if  such  return  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  child  and  the  cost  cannot  otherwise 
be  met.  (Effective  for  fiscal  years  beginning  after 
June  30,  1950.) 

Also  provision  added  that  in  developing  the  var- 
ious services  under  the  State  plans,  the  States 
would  be  free,  but  not  compelled,  to  utilize  the 
facilities  and  experience  of  volunteer  agencies  for 
the  care  of  children  in  accordance  with  State  and 
community  programs  and  arrangements. 


New  County  Welfare 
Appointments 

The  following  appointments  were  made  to  pro- 
fessional staffs  of  county  departments  of  public 
welfare,  June  1,  1950 — September  1,  1950: 

Case  Work  Assistant — Miss  Frances  Davis,  Anson; 
Miss  Dorothy  Leak,  Anson ; Mrs.  Edna  Holder, 
Bertie ; Miss  Laura  Beatty,  Bladen ; Mrs.  Grace 
Ruark,  Brunswick;  Mrs.  Carolyn  Darling,  Bun- 
combe; Miss  Nancy  Dickey,  Cabarrus;  Miss  Mary 
Wallace,  Cabarrus;  Miss  Annette  Miller,  Craven; 
Miss  Grace  Korstian,  Durham;  Mrs.  Dorothy  Buff- 
aloe,  Edgecombe;  Miss  Ola  Matlock,  Edgecombe; 
Mrs.  Agnes  Tharrington,  Edgecombe;  Miss  Joann 
Baker,  Forsyth ; Miss  Shirley  Barker,  Forsyth ; Miss 
Eva  Bullock,  Forsyth ; Mrs.  Iris  Calloway,  Forsyth ; 
Mrs.  Ann  Crawford,  Forsyth;  Miss  Flora  Cameron, 
Forsyth;  Mrs.  Alice  Johnson,  Forsyth;  Miss  Mabel 
Long,  Forsyth;  Mr.  Thomas  McCall,  Forsyth;  Miss 
Ruth  VanHoy,  Forsyth;  Miss  Anne  Parrish,  Frank- 
lin; Miss  Doris  Barnett,  Gaston;  Mrs.  Margaret 
Ponder,  Gaston;  Mrs.  Edith  Borden,  Gates;  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Avery,  Greene;  Miss  Ola  B.  Whitehead, 
Halifax;  Miss  Betty  Johnson,  Harnett;  Mr.  Wilbur 
H.  Baber,  Lincoln:  Mrs.  R.  M.  Newport,  Macon; 
Miss  Shirley  Byerly,  Mecklenburg;  Miss  Betty  Mc- 
Leod, Montgomery;  Mrs.  Marion  L.  Burris.  Nash; 
Miss  Cecilia  Dicks,  Nash;  Mr.  James  L.  Green,  New 
Hanover ; Mrs.  Patty  Bynum,  Orange ; Miss  Frances 
Coble,  Pender;  Miss  Anne  Varner,  Randolph;  Mrs. 
Jetta  F.  Spencer,  Richmond;  Miss  Rosemary  Ham- 
rick, Rutherford;  Miss  Jerry  Quinn,  Sampson;  Mrs. 


Mary  Gibson,  Stokes ; Miss  Elizabeth  Sawyer,  Tyrell ; 
Miss  Margaret  Honeycutt,  Union;  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
C.  Cantrell,  Wake;  Miss  June  Harmon,  Wayne; 
Miss  Elizabeth  Holdford,  Wilson;  Miss  Grace  Hayes, 
Wilkes. 

Case  Work  Trainee-— My.  James  Norris,  Avery; 
Mrs.  Hallie  M.  Parker,  Chatham ; Miss  Elizabeth 
Elkins,  Cherokee;  Mr.  Joe  F.  Johnston,  Graham; 
Miss  Betty  Brown,  Haywood;  Miss  Margaret  Davis, 
Rockingham;  Miss  Nancy  Lisenbee,  Wilkes. 

Child  Welfare  Case  Worker — Mrs.  Marian  Miller, 
Forsyth ; Miss  Emelyn  Gillespie,  Gaston ; Miss  Sara 
Ward,  Moore ; Miss  Mary  Ellen  Knight,  New  Han- 
over; Miss  Frances  Steed,  Randolph;  Mr.  Brent 
Yount,  Rowan;  Mrs.  Virginia  Sherril,  Union;  Miss 
Theresa  Kannan,  Wayne;  Miss  Mabel  McDonald, 
Robeson. 

Case  Worker — Mrs.  Grace  Grimes,  Davidson;  Mrs. 
Demerice  Erwin,  Forsyth ; Mr.  Rommie  Tyndall, 
Orange. 

Case  Work  Supervisor — Miss  Doris  Alexander, 
Catawba;  Miss  Betsy  Rose  Jones,  Nash. 

Superintendent — Mr.  Edward  C.  Sexton,  Brun- 
swick; Mrs.  Margaret  Collins,  Pamlico  (acting). 

Appointments  for  the  period  September  1, — Dec- 
ember 1,  1950  will  appear  in  the  next  issue  of  Public 
Welfare  News.  If  your  name  did  not  appear  in  the 
above  list  and  should  have,  we  will  be  glad  to  carry 
it  in  the  next  issue. 


Solicitations  for  charitable  purposes  in  North 
Carolina,  other  than  purely  local  drives,  must  be 
licensed  by  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare. 
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A Better  Home  For  Chatham  County  Oldsters 

By  Jim  Parker,  News  Editor 
The  Chatham  News,  Siler  City,  N.  C. 


What  is  to  be  done  with  the  old  folks?  This  is 
a question  which  is  being  constantly  repeated  in 
the  United  States  today  as  the  average  age  of  the 
nation’s  population  increases  each  year.  Can  you 
just  ignore  them  and  let  their  families  take  care 
of  them?  Should  they  be  pensioned  off  and  forgotten, 
to  make  their  way  in  the  world  alone?  Or  is  there 
a responsibility  for  some  agency  to  help  these  aged 
citizens,  to  provide  homes  for  them  and  medical 
care  when  needed? 

In  Chatham,  the  Chatham  county  department  of 
public  welfare,  under  the  capable  direction  of  Mrs. 
C.  K.  Strowd,  has  for  a number  of  years  been  de- 
voting much  time  and  effort  to  the  problems  of 
these  old  folks— people  who  have  no  children,  or 
who  are  sick  and  need  a home. 

The  usual  answer  to  this  problem  of  aged  folks 
for  many  years  was  the  county  home — an  institu- 
tion which  is  definitely  on  the  way  out  in  the  more 
enlightened  counties  of  the  nation.  Under  the  county 
home  system,  an  aged  person  who  has  nowhere  else 
to  go  or  is  sick  and  unable  to  work  is  admitted  to 
the  home  which  is  maintained  at  county  expense. 
The  employees  of  the  home  are  hired  and  fired  by 
the  County  officials  and  quite  often  political  in- 
fluence is  a factor  in  determining  just  who  should 
be  hired. 

COUNTY  FOOTS  ENTIRE  BILL 

Under  this  plan,  the  entire  cost  of  providing  for 
the  inmate’s  care  must  be  paid  by  the  county. 
Food,  clothing,  shelter,  all  must  be  provided.  As 
the  usual  thing,  a farm  is  operated  in  conjunction 
with  the  home  and  the  healthier  inmates  help  with 
the  farm  work. 

In  recent  years,  many  North  Carolina  counties 
have  found  the  cost  of  maintaining  a county  home 
to  be  a definite  burden.  The  buildings  were  quite 
often  in  need  of  repairs  or  needed  to  be  replaced 
and  grand  juries  condemned  them  on  every  hand 
throughout  the  state. 

In  order  to  decrease  this  high  cost  to  the  county, 
the  system  of  boarding  homes  came  into  use  through- 
out the  state.  Under  the  boarding  home  plan,  each 
inmate  is  eligible  to  receive  old-age  assistance  which 
is  paid  for  by  the  federal  and  state  governments 
in  cooperation  with  the  counties.  Thus  the  burden 
to  the  counties  is  much  lighter  and  there  is  no  large 
fixed  overhead  such  as  there  is  in  the  case  of  a 
county  home. 

Chatham  County  has  two  boarding  homes,  one 
for  colored  and  one  for  white.  The  colored  home  is 
operated  by  Roxie  Small  at  Pittsboro.  It  will  take 


A feature  story  in  “The  Chatham  News”,  published  at 
Siler  City,  N.  C.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  author  and 
"The  Chatham  News”. 


care  of  six  inmates.  The  white  boarding  home,  in 
the  old  Mount  Vernon  Springs  Hotel  building  at 
Mount  Vernon  Springs,  is  operated  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bill  Jones.  It  was  opened  last  December. 

One  wing  of  the  old  hotel,  once  the  favorite 
summertime  vacation  spot  for  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  fashion  throughout  the  South,  has  been 
made  into  a comfortable  home  which  will  house  12 
people.  The  outside  of  the  old  building  is  in  need  of 
a coat  of  paint  which  the  owner  of  the  building  has 


This  elderly  resident  at  Mount  Vernon  Springs 
must  use  this  chair  to  aid  her  in  walking,  which 
points  up  the  need  for  a ivheelchair,  one  of  the 
home’s  biggest  problems.  Modern  equipment  is  far 
from  being  totally  lacking  however,  as  the  large 
deep- freeze  unit  to  the  right  of  the  tvoman  in  the 
picture  suggests. 
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promised  but  the  inside  has  been  freshly  painted 
and  is  as  clean  as  any  hospital  room. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  decided  to  open  the  boarding 
home  after  a talk  with  Mrs.  D.  R.  Markham,  case 
worker  for  the  welfare  department.  Mrs.  Markham 
is  in  charge  of  old-age  assistance  and  had  been  in 
contact  with  the  Jones  family  when  they  provided 
a home  for  two  aged  men  at  their  home  in  Bear  Creek. 

PAYS  ONLY  $70  PER  BOARDER 

Before  the  home  opened,  the  county  had  been 
paying  Lee  County  from  $65  to  $70  per  month  per 
inmate  to  take  care  of  its  old-age  assistance  cases 
which  could  not  be  placed  in  private  homes.  Under 
the  new  plan,  the  county  pays  $10  per  inmate  with 
the  Federal  government  paying  $30  and  the  state 
$10.  The  money  is  actually  paid  to  the  inmates 
who  turn  it  over  to  Mrs.  Jones  in  exchange  for 
their  board  and  other  needs.  Thus  it  can  be  seen 
that  the  boarding  home  affords  financial  relief 
for  the  county. 

The  Chatham  County  boarding  home  is  licensed 
by  the  State  of  North  Carolina  and  is  inspected 
every  few  months  by  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Welfare.  The  building  is  clean  and  neat. 

Much  of  the  furniture  is  old  and  needs  replacing, 
especially  that  in  the  dining  room  and  the  rooms  of 
the  inmates.  The  kitchen  is  modern  and  well-eq- 
uipped and  there  is  a huge  freezer  locker  which 
was  donated  by  an  individual  for  use  at  the  home. 
Living  room  furniture  was  also  donated. 

At  present  the  home  has  11  boarders — seven  men 
and  four  women.  Two  of  these  are  from  other 
counties. 

Keeping  the  home  in  order  is  quite  a job  for  Mrs. 
Jones  and  her  husband.  There  is  one  patient  who 
is  completely  bedridden  and  has  to  be  fed  and 
bathed  every  day.  Another  old  lady  is  rather  vio- 
lent at  times  and  has  to  be  kept  in  her  room  for 
days  at  a time.  She  is  obviously  a case  for  Dix  Hill, 
but  Dix  Hill  is  crowded  and  efforts  to  place  her 
there  have  failed. 

Mrs.  John  Smith,  who  lives  near  the  home,  helps 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  with  the  housework  and  the 
cooking.  And  cooking  for  14  people  is  quite  a job — 
but  a job  at  which  Mrs.  Smith  excels.  Meals  at  the 
home  are  good  with  plenty  of  nourishing  food,  well 
prepared  and  seasoned.  A typical  dinner  meal  in- 
cludes chicken,  mashed  potatoes,  green  lima  beans, 
fresh  tomatoes,  lettuce,  corn  bread,  jelly,  butter, 
a stewed  fruit,  and  milk  if  it  is  obtainable,  which 
isn’t  the  case  always. 

GIVES  UP  OWN  ROOM 

Taking  care  of  11  old  people  is  something  of  a 
pretty  hard  job  especially  when  two  of  the  patients 
are  unable  to  walk  and  another  is  often  out  of  her 
mind.  But  Mrs.  Jones,  assisted  by  her  husband, 
does  a remarkably  good  job.  In  order  to  be  near 
the  women  inmates,  she  has  given  up  her  room  in 
the  back  of  the  house  and  now  sleeps  on  a daybed 
in  the  living  room,  while  her  husband  stays  in  the 


back  of  the  house  to  take  care  of  the  men  during 
the  night. 

None  of  the  boarders  do  any  work  to  speak  of.  One 
of  the  men  does  help  cut  stove  wood  and  one  woman 
helps  with  the  house  work  when  she  wants  to. 
None  of  them  are  really  able  to  do  much  work  and 
Mrs.  Jones,  taking  recognition  of  this  fact,  lets 
them  do  pretty  much  as  they  please.  They  talk, 
read,  listen  to  the  radio  or  just  sit  and  do  nothing. 

Since  the  home  has  been  in  operation,  various 
civic  groups  in  the  county  have  contributed  money 
or  furniture,  but  there  is  still  quite  a need  for  more 
and  better  furniture.  The  principal  item  still  needed 
is  a wheelchair.  There  are  two  patients  unable  to 
walk,  one  bedridden  and  the  other  only  able  to  walk 
on  his  knees.  To  move  these  boarders  is  a pretty 
hard  job,  requiring  the  strength  of  at  least  two 
people.  And  in  a busy  house  like  Mrs.  Jones’  there 
isn’t  much  time  for  that  sort  of  thing.  Another 
item  sorely  needed  is  a dining  table  large  enough 
so  that  the  entire  group  can  sit  down  to  dinner  at 
the  same  time. 

Life  in  the  boarding  home  is  pleasant.  The  inmates 
seem  to  be  happy  there  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  are 
good  to  them.  The  county  is  getting  out  with  a small 
contribution  for  each  patient  each  month  instead 
of  the  $60  to  $70  per  inmate  per  month  that  a county 
home  cost  them.  All  in  all  the  home  has  proved  to 
be  a very  successful  venture  both  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  old  folks  who  are  living  there  and  the 
public  which  must  of  necessity  foot  the  bills. 

Domestic  Relations  Group 
Plans  Open  Meeting 

North  Carolina’s  Domestic  Relations  Commission 
will  lay  its  recommendations  to  the  1951  Legislature 
open  to  public  inspection  in  October,  it  was  decided 
at  a meeting  of  the  Commission  in  August. 

A public  meeting  of  the  commission  will  be  held 
in  Raleigh  on  a date  to  be  set  in  the  last  week  in 
October,  and  at  that  time  all  bills  drafted  by  the 
Commission  for  presentation  to  the  next  General 
Assembly  will  be  discussed  and  final  suggestions 
made.  Invited  to  the  public  meeting,  tentatively 
slated  for  the  State  Capitol  building,  will  be  re- 
presentatives from  lawyers’  groups,  social  agencies, 
county  and  state  officials,  law  schools,  and  other 
organizations  interested  in  legislation  in  the  area  of 
domestic  relations. 

At  the  August  meeting,  further  discussion  was 
held  on  the  possibility  of  reciprocal  legislation  be- 
tween states  to  forestall  desertion  and  non-support 
of  wives  or  children  across  state  lines.  At  present, 
many  family  deserters  cannot  be  compelled  to  sup- 
port their  wives  or  families,  it  was  brought  out 
at  the  meeting,  since  they  have  absented  themselves 
form  state  jurisdiction.  Reactions  from  other  states 
now  having  such  reciprocal  legislation  were  dis- 
cussed and  the  Commission  decided  to  see  if  similar 
legislation  could  be  developed  for  North  Carolina. 
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Two  New  County  Superintendents  Are  Named 


Twenty  years  of  dealing  with  children  in  the 
classroom,  followed  by  three  more  years  in  county 
welfare  departments  stood  Miss  Thelma  Bail  in 
good  stead  when  she  took  over  the  Warren  county 
department  of  public  welfare  as  superintendent  in 
April  of  this  year. 

A longtime  teacher  who  made  the  transition  into 
active  social  work,  Miss  Dail  was  well  qualified  to 
succeed  Mrs.  Lora  P.  Wilkie,  who  left  the  Warren 
county  post  to  become  a Field  Representative  for 
the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare.  Prior  to  moving 
to  Warrenton,  Miss  Dail  had  been  for  nine  months 
a child  welfare  case  worker  in  Cumberland  county, 
and  before  that  she  had  served  Robeson  county  for 
over  two  years  as  case  work  assistant. 


With  this  issue,  Public  Welfare  News  resumes  its  series 
dealing  with  new  county  superintendents. 


Have  You  Joined  APWA? 

What  is  APWA  ? 

The  American  Public  Welfare  Association  is  the 
national  public  welfare  organization  which  is  backed 
by  individuals  and  agencies  throughout  the  country. 

It  serves  the  membership  through  a central  office 
in  Chicago,  a branch  office  in  Washington,  council 
of  state  administrators,  council  of  local  administra- 
tors, national  round  table  conferences,  regional  con- 
ferences, special  committees  dealing  with  topics 
vital  to  public  welfare  administration. 

Hoiv  Does  APWA  Benefit  Its  Members? 

The  American  Public  Welfare  Association  bene- 
fits its  individual  members  through  Public  Welfare 
Journal,  the  Washington  News  Letter,  other  special 
publications,  admission  to  regional  and  national 
conferences,  opportunities  to  take  part  in  committee 
work  and  conferences  and  up-to-date  information 
on  what  is  happening  in  public  welfare  across  the 
country. 

Agency  members  receive  the  Public  Welfare  Jour- 
nal, the  Washington  News  Letter,  special  publica- 
tions, consultative  help,  the  American  Public  Wel- 
fare Directory  and  special  reports  on  field  surveys. 

Why  is  it  important  to  support  APWA  ? 

The  American  Public  Welfare  Association  needs 
your  support  because  it  belongs  to  you  and  it  serves 
you.  Public  welfare  has  no  other  spokesman  with 
nationwide  representation. 

Public  welfare  needs  the  kind  of  leadership  the 
American  Public  Welfare  Association  offers. 

Does  your  agency  have  agency  membership?  Are 
you  an  individual  member? 


Born  on  a Duplin  county  farm,  Miss  Dail  is  a true 
Tar  Heel,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  V. 
Dail.  She  received  her  high  school  degree  at  Calypso, 
and  went  on  from  there  to  Applachian  State  Teachers 
College  at  Boone  for  her  B.  S.  degree. 

Since  then,  Miss  Dail’s  quest  for  education  has 
led  her  from  Cullowhee  in  the  west  to  Greenville  in 
the  east.  She  has  done  summer  school  work  at 
Western  Carolina  Teachers  College  as  well  as  at 
Eastern  Carolina  Teachers  College,  and  has  also  put 
in  a summer  school  session  at  Wake  Forest  College. 

Capping  off  her  educational  background  is  her 
post  graduate  social  work  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  1948-49. 

Warren  county  is  fortunate  to  have  her  at  the  helm 
of  its  public  welfare  department. 


H.  B.  Thomas 

Pender  County 

H.  B.  Thomas,  who  took  over  as  superintendent 
of  the  Pender  county  department  of  public  welfare 
on  January  1,  1950,  should  know  the  ropes  around 
his  department. 

He’s  been  on  the  staff  since  February  of  1946  and 
the  roll  call  of  the  positions  he  has  held  in  the  de- 
partment doesn’t  leave  much  to  be  desired  in  ex- 
perience. Starting  out  as  a case  work  trainee,  he 
soon  progressed  to  the  status  of  a case  work  assis- 
tant, on  July  1,  1947.  His  tenure  in  this  position  was 
shortlived,  however,  as  he  moved  in  as  acting  super- 
intendent of  the  department  in  October  of  1947. 

So  when  Thomas  was  appointed  superintendent 
on  January  1 of  this  year,  he  was  ready  to  start 
off  a new  half-century  with  a sound  knowledge  of 
the  department  already  acquired.  This  knowledge 


Thelma  Dail 

Warren  County 
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was  aided  and  abetted  by  a well-rounded  educational 
background. 

A graduate  of  Wake  Forest  College,  Class  of  ’37, 
Thomas  has  since  had  graduate  social  work  training 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  the  Nash- 
ville School  of  Social  Work.  He  entered  the  field 
of  public  welfare  with  his  first  position  in  the  Pender 
county  department,  thus  has  had  his  entire  ex- 
perience in  the  same  county,  of  which  he  is  now 
superintendent. 

Pender  county  has  its  department  of  public  wel- 
fare in  Burgaw  and  the  new  superintendent  is  al- 
ready making  things  hum  in  that  vicinity. 

Case  Workers’  Group  Holds 
District  Discussions 

Case  workers  from  all  of  North  Carolina’s  100 
counties  had  the  opportunity  to  improve  themselves 
and  their  work  recently,  when  a series  of  10  district 
meetings  of  the  North  Carolina  Association  of  Case 
Workers  was  held  throughout  the  state. 

Working  cooperatively  with  the  State  Association 
of  Superintendents  of  Public  Welfare  and  with  the 
State  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  the  discussion  meet- 
ings carried  on  the  program  started  in  similar 
gatherings  last  February.  Particular  object  of  at- 
tention to  the  case  workers  this  time  was  the  “Brady 
case”,  which  was  selected  for  publication  by  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration  as  an  outstanding  example  of  ser- 
vices offered  to  an  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  family 
in  North  Carolina. 

This  case  was  used  as  the  basis  of  discussion  for 
a roundtable  on  better  case  work,  which  took  up 
the  morning  session  of  the  day-long  meetings.  Those 
taking  part  in  the  discussions  had  been  enabled 
to  study  the  case  before  the  meetings,  and  under 
the  direction  of  a discussion  leader,  many  points 
of  interest  and  practice  about  the  case  were  brought 
out  for  the  benefit  of  the  case  workers. 

Thus,  morning  sessions  at  all  the  meetings  were 
similar.  Afternoon  sessions  varied  however,  as  those 


attending  the  meetings  heard  addresses  on  different 
phases  of  their  work  and  conducted  business 
meetings. 

Details  of  the  agenda  for  the  day  were  worked 
out  by  the  Case  Workers’  Association  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Brown,  case  worker  from 
Mecklenburg  county;  Mrs.  Laura  M.  Starling,  sup- 
erintendent of  the  Onslow  county  department  of 
Public  Welfare  and  president  of  the  North  Carolina 
Association  of  Superintendents  of  Public  Welfare; 
Viola  Scott,  child  welfare  supervisor  and  case  worker 
from  New  Hanover  county;  W.  T.  Woodard,  Jr., 
superintendent  of  the  Johnston  county  department 
of  public  welfare;  Ada  McRackan,  Director  of  Field 
Social  Work  Service;  and  Dr.  Ellen  Winston,  Com- 
missioner of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare. 

Five  meetings  were  held  on  September  13  in 
Waynesville,  Albermarle,  Charlotte,  Elizabeth  City 
and  Smithfield.  Five  more  were  held  September  14 
in  Clinton,  Marion,  Salisburv,  Washington  and 
Chapel  Hill. 
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Thirty  One  Years  Of  Tar  Heel  Public  Welfare 

By  Tom  Wicker 
Editor,  Public  Welfare  Neivs 


When  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  of 
1917  “encouraged”  each  of  the  counties  of  the  state 
to  employ  at  least  a part-time  welfare  superinten- 
dent, 1 and  when  the  1919  General  Assembly  made 
such  a post  mandatory  in  all  counties,  although 
it  could  still  be  filled  on  a part-time  basis,  or  by 
the  county  Superintendent  of  Schools,  2 the  county 
became  the  “unit  of  work”  of  the  state’s  public 
welfare  system  and  that  system  was  started  on 
its  way  to  becoming  the  widespread  and  vital  pro- 
gram that  it  is  today. 

Since  1917,  the  program  has  grown  until  it  would 
hardly  be  recognized  by  the  World 
War  I legislators  of  the  administra- 
tion of  Governor  T.  W.  Biekett.  As 
far  as  this  growth  is  concerned,  “all  of 
this  I have  seen  and  a part  of  it  I was” 
can  be  said  honestly  by  few  persons 
in  North  Carolina.  One  who  can  make 
that  statement  is  Rev.  G ,B.  Hanrahan 
of  Kinston,  Superintendent  Emeritus 
of  the  Lenoir  county  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  one  of  the  original 
Superintendents  appointed  under  the 
1919  law,  and  for  31  years,  until  his 
retirement  Oct.  2,  1950,  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Welfare  for  Lenoir. 

Although  the  law  went  into  effect 
upon  the  adjournment  of  the  1919 
Legislature,  “no  county  Superinten- 
dents of  Public  Welfare  were  ap- 
pointed until  July,  August  and  Sep- 
tember”.3 Rqv.  Hanrahan  received 
his  pastorate  of  what  was  then  the 
Atkinson  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Kinston  to  do  so.  Other  Counties 
were  busy  in  the  same  direction,  and  the  then  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Welfare,  Roland  F.  Beasley, 
now  a Monroe  newspaper  publisher,  was  able  to 
report  to  Governor  Biekett  that  “at  the  close  of  the 
biennial  period  November  30,  1920,  there  were  43 
counties  having  whole  time  county  Superintendents 
i with  a range  of  salary  from  $500  to  $3,000;  there 
, were  21  counties  in  which  the  offices  of  county 
Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare  and  county  Super- 
| intendent  of  Schools  were  combined,  and  19  counties 
in  which  the  Superintendents  were  employed  for 
only  part  of  their  time.”4 

Commissioner  Beasley  and  the  State  Board  of 


Charities  and  Public  Welfare  were  delighted  with 
the  new  system.  In  particular,  according  to  their 
report  to  the  Governor  in  1920,  they  were  pleased 
with  the  work  the  Superintendents  could  do  with 
the  new  Juvenile  Courts,  as  probation  officers; 
with  the  inspections  and  interpretations  they  were 
making  in  connection  with  the  Child  Labor  Law; 
and  with  their  work  as  the  counties’  chief  school 
attendance  officers.  County  poor  relief  or  “outdoor 
relief”  existed  in  many  counties,  but  it  was  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  county  commissioners.  A move- 
ment was  afoot,  however,  for  a Mother’s  Pension 
Act,  and  Commissioner  Beasley  con- 
sidered that  the  county  Superintend- 
ent system  was  just  the  thing  to  make 
such  a program,  forerunner  of  mod- 
ern public  assistance,  workable.  Two 
years  after  he  had  taken  over  ^ his 
post  in  Lenoir  county,  Superintendent 
Hanrahan  could  have  reported  that 
$109  in  “outdoor  relief”  had  been 
spent  in  Lenoir  in  1921.  5 

The.  county  Superintendent  had. oth- 
er duties  in  those  days,  too.  “He  would 
act  as  agent  of  the  State  Board  in  the 
counties ; control  administration  of 
the  poor  funds  under  the  direction  of 
the  county  commissioners;  look  after 
patients  discharged  from  stale  hos- 
pitals ; have  oversight  of  all  prisoners 
on  parole  or  probation  and  of  all  de- 
pendent and  neglected  children ; pro- 
mote recreation  in  the  county;  assist 
in  finding  employment  for  unemploy- 
ed persons;  and  make  any  investi- 
gations in  the  county  asked-  by  the 
State  board.”  G 

To  perform  these  duties  in  Lenoir, 
Superintendent  Hanrahan  found  in  1919  a staff  com- 
posed of  himself  alone  and  a budget  of  $600,  half 
for  salary  and  half  for  expenses.  7 (His  budget,  upon 
retirement  in  1950,  had  grown  to  nearly  half  a mil- 
lion dollars,  when  state  and  Federal  funds  are  in- 
cluded.) 

It  was  into  such  a situation  that  the  49-year  old 
new  Superintendent  stepped  in  August  of  1919.  An 
ordained  Presbyterian  minister  who  had  taken  over 
his  first  pastorate  in  southeastern  Virginia  in  1898, 
Rev.  Hanrahan  had  been  educated  at  New  Windsor 
College  in  Maryland,  Hampden-Sydney  in  Virginia, 
and  the  Union  Theological  Seminary.  In  1919  he 
began  his  ministry  in  Kinston  and  served  his  church 
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there  until  moving  into  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  in  1919.  8 

Public  welfare  came  more  and  more  to  be  a moving 
force  in  the  state.  Three  more  fulltime  Superinten- 
dents had  been  added  by  1921,  according  to  the 
1920-22  Biennial  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Char- 
ities and  Public  Welfare,  and  43  counties  were  using 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  a double  capacity. 
The  other  11  employed  part  time  welfare  workers. 

The  same  Biennial  Report  noted  that  $115,543.96 
was  then  being  spent  annually  from  public  funds 
on  county  public  welfare.  This  included,  said  the 
Report,  the  salaries  of  the  Superintendents,  pro- 
bation and  school  attendance  officers,  office  help, 
office  supplies,  transportation,  etc.  The  State  Board 
was  getting  $20,000  a year  at  the  time,  which  placed 
the  annual  public  welfare  appropriation,  state  and 
county,  in  1921  at  about  $135,000  a year.  County 
commissioners,  in  the  same  year,  the  Report  con- 
tinues, were  spending  $140,000  on  “outdoor  relief”, 
or  $5,000  more  than  was  appropriated  from  all 
sources  for  preventive  and  rehabilitative  work. 

This,  then,  was  Tar  Heel  public  welfare  in  the 
early  years  of  the  program  as  we  know  it  today.  A 
history  of  the  significant  developments  in  the  pro- 
gram-even of  Rev.  Hanrahan’s  particular  31  years 
of  service — would  more  than  fill  this  entire  issue 
of  Public  Welfare  Neius.  But  a brief  look  at  only 
a few  of  the  most  important  of  these  developments 
over  the  years  since  1919  is  still  indicative  of  the 
great  growth  and  tremendous  utility  that  has  marked 
the  intervening  period.  From  the  Biennial  Reports, 
we  find : 

1921 — establishment  of  Morrison  Training  School 
for  delinquent  Negro  boys. 

1923 — the  Mothers’  Aid  Law;  the  State  made 
$50,000  available  for  use  in  the  counties  of  the 
state  desiring  to  meet  the  state  dollar  for  dollar  in 
this  form  of  child  welfare,  which  granted  aid  to 
mothers  to  rear  their  children  in  their  own  homes. 

1925 — establishment  of  a Unit  of  Work  Among 


Negroes  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare. 

1927 — appropriation  for  a state-supported  Farm 
Colony  for  Women  near  Kinston. 

1929 — the  creation  by  the  General  Assembly  of  an 
emergency  fund  for  relief  work  among  needy  fam- 
ilies of  prisoners. 

1931 — the  first  state  subsidy  for  county  public 
welfare  (the.  Superintendents  of  Public  Welfare, 
being  the  chief  school  attendance  officers,  shared 
in  the  funds  for  state  maintenance  of  the  six  months 
school  term)  ; the  State  Boarding  and  Foster  Home 
Fund  established  with  an  appropriation  of  $5,000. 

1933 — present  eugenics  legislation  passed. 

1935 — Federal  funds  received  for  public  welfare 
in  North  Carolina,  both  for  child  welfare  work  and 
for  emergency  relief;  North  Carolina  Emergency 
Relief  Administration  liquidated  and  much  of  the 
work  transferred  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare. 

. 1937 — the  enactment  of  state  laws  on  old  age  as- 
sistance and  aid  to  dependent  children  making  pos- 
sible participation  in  Federal  funds  authorized  by 
the  1935  Social  Security  Act,  and  also  making  full- 
time Superintendents  of  Public  Welfare  mandatory 
in  every  county. 

1939 — strengthening  of  laws  for  protection  of 
children  born  out  of  wedlock. 

1941 — provision  of  Merit  System  for  public  wel- 
fare staffs,  making  possible  advances  in  qualifica- 
tions of  persons  rendering  social  services. 

1943— provision  of  training  school  for  delinquent 
Negro  girls,  thus  completing  state  school  system  of 
such  schools  for  both  sexes  of  both  races 

1945— authorized  licensing  of  homes  for  the  aged, 
and  infirm  provided ; State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  renamed  State  Board  of  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

1947 — broadened  responsibility  for  inspection  of 
jails  and  lock-ups. 

1949 — acceptance  of  responsibility  by  the  state 
for  general  assistance  to  needy  people  between  16 
and  65  years  of  age. 

There  were  many  other  developments  that  could 
be  mentioned  in  those  years  but  these  serve  to  il- 
lustrate how  far  along  the  road  public  welfare  has 
come.  .How  far  it  may  yet  go  remains  to  be  seen, 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  the  progress  so  far  made, 
the  people  of  the  state  have  exhibited  a great  regard 
for  the  welfare  of  the  “poor,  unfortunate  and  orph- 
an”, a regard  which  is  not  likely  to  decline  in  the 
future. 

County  organization,  of  necessity,  grew  along  with 
this  statewide  upsurge  of  social  consciousness.  It 
is  a point  of  pride  to  North  Carolina  that  its  system 
in  which  the  county  is  the  basic  unit  was  the  system 
which  became  the  national  pattern  after  passage 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

This  growth  came  along  slowly,  and  in  the  1930- 
32  Biennial  Report,  it  had  to  be  reported  that  eleven 
years  after  the  first  Superintendents  were  appoint- 
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ed,  there  were  only  57  fulltime  superintendents  and 
forty  school  superintendents  serving  as  such.  Only 
three  counties  had  part-time  workers  instead,  and 
eleven  counties  employed  additional  workers  to  as- 
sist in  such  matters  as  school  attendance,  probation 
and  family  casework. 

Through  all  of  this  flux  and  growth,  Rev.  Hanra- 
han  continued  to  serve  Lenoir  county.  He  was  not  the 
only  one  of  the  original  group  of  Superintendents 
to  pass  through  North  Carolina’s  expansion  of  pub- 
lic welfare  services.  Mrs.  Blanche  Carr  Sterne  of 
Guilford  county  and  0.  G.  Reynolds  of  Richmond 
county  were  also  in  the  original  group  and  both 
continue  today  to  serve  actively  as  Superintendents 
of  Public  Welfare  in  those  counties.  But  on  the  oc- 
casion of  Rev.  Hanrahan’s  retirement  it  seems  ap- 
propriate to  honor  his  31  years  of  service  to  Lenoir 
county  and  North  Carolina,  through  all  the  birth 
pangs  and  growing  pains  of  the  public  welfare  pro- 
gram, and  through  him,  to  honor  all  those  others  who 
in  large  part,  or  small,  have  contributed  to  this  great 
humanitarian  movement. 

Public  Welfare,  in  the  state  and  in  the  nation, 
has  developed  rapidly.  This  is  due  in  the  final 
analysis  to  an  enlightened  people  who  have  taken 
upon  themselves  the  duty  of  becoming  their  brother’s 
keeper.  But  it  is  also  due  in  great  part  to  those 
unselfish  persons  v/ho  have  served  the  program, 
often  at  great  financial  sacrifice  and  seldom  under 
the  best  of  working  conditions,  throughout  the 
historic  years  since  the  program  got  under  way. 

The  entire  past  half-century  has  been  a revolution- 
ary one.  When  the  accounts  are  finally  added  up 
by  some  future  historian,  steeped  in  detailed  reports 
and  dry  statistics,  it  may  be  written  that  no  one 
thing  contributed  more  to  the  greatness  of  a nation 
than  the  public  welfare  movement  in  which  Rev. 
Hanrahan,  his  contemporaries  and  his  successors, 
have  played  so  outstanding  a role. 

Public  welfare  problems  today  are  somewhat  more 
complex,  but  certainly  no  more  pressing  than  they 
were  in  the  days  when  Rev.  Hanrahan  and  others 
like  him  were  groundbreakers  and  pathfinders  in 
county  public  welfare.  These  problems,  in  their 
essence,  remain  the  same  today  as  they  were  then. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  same  sort  of  unselfish 
and  devoted  service  to  the  people  of  the  state  may 
be  found  in  the  public  welfare  worker  of  the  future 
as  has  been  noted  in  those  of  the  past. 

And  these  workers  of  the  future  would  do  .well 
to  note  the  prophetic  words  of  the  Biennial  Report 
of  the  1920-22  period,  soon  after  North  Carolina’s 
county-unit  public  welfare  system  was  under  way : 

“A  profound  ignorance  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  which  delinquency,  defectiveness,  and  de- 
pendency present  in  a complex  civilization  (the  Re- 
port said)  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  sluggishness, 
and  even  occasionally  the  hostility  of  the  common 
attitude  towards  public  welfare  work. 

“But  gradually  the  veil  of  such  ignorance  is 
lifting.  An  increasing  number  of  specialists  in  the 
science  of  sociology,  workers  familiar  with  both 
the  theory  and  the  practice  of  this  subject,  as  well 
as  other  longtime  servants  of  the  public  good,  are 
spreading  abroad  the  knowledge  that  a civilization 


is  exactly  as  strong  as  the  human  foundation  upon 
which  it  rests.  When  this  foundation  is  honeycombed 
by  feeble-mindedness,  insanity,  crime,  dependency, 
illiteracy,  and  all  forms  of  mental  and  moral  de- 
pravity, and  when  such  menaces  are  allowed  to  in- 
crease without  restriction,  the  superstructure  of 
society  is  threatened  and  must  eventually  fall  unless 
immediate  steps  be  taken  to  check  the  spread  of  the 
basic  deterioration:  to  repair  as  efficiently  as  pos- 
sible the  present  wreckage  and  to  prevent  further 
havoc  in  the  future.” 


1 Public  Laws,  1917,  c.  170 

2 Public  Laws,  1919,  c.  46 

3 Biennial  Report,  1919-20,  p.  7 

4 Biennial  Report,  1919-20,  p.  12 

5 Biennial  Report,  1920-22,  p.  66 

6 “North  Carolina  State  Beard  of  Public  Welfare”,  by  A. 
Laurance  Aydlette,  an  article  in  the  January  1947  North 
Carolina  Historical  Review. 
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Bureaucratic  Double-Talk 

Jerry  Kluttz,  columnist  for  The  Washington  Post, 
has  compiled  a glossary  in  which  he  defines  some 
of  the  terms  commonly  used  in  governmental  act- 
ivities. With  his  permission  selections  from  his  list 
of  “Federalese”  are  given  below.  Many  readers  will 
no  doubt  have  had  contact  in  their  own  experience 
with  some  of  the  types  and  situations  which  he 
defines. 

A FROGRAM — Any  assignment  that  can’t  be  com- 
pleted by  one  phone  call. 

TO  EXPEDITE — To  confound  confusion  with 
commotion. 

TO  ACTIVATE — To  make  carbons  and  add  names 
to  the  memorandum. 

UNDER  CONSIDERATION— Never  heard  of  it. 

UNDER  ACTIVE  CONSIDERATION— We’re 
looking  in  the  files  for  it. 

A CONFERENCE — A place  where  conversation 
is  substituted  for  the  dreariness  of  labor  and  the 
loneliness  of  thought. 

SYNTHESIS — A compounding  of  detailed  be- 
wilderment into  a vast  and  comfortable  confusion 
which  offends  no  one. 

A SURVEY  IS  BEING  MADE  ON  THIS— We 
need  more  time  to  think  of  an  answer. 

FURTHER  SUBSTANTIATING  DATA  NECES- 
SARY— We’ve  lost  your  stuff.  Send  it  again. 

RESEARCH — Copying  from  one  book  is  plag- 
iarism ; copying  from  two  books  is  research. 

A STATISTICIAN — A man  who  draws  a math- 
ematically precise  line  from  an  unwarranted  as- 
sumption to  a foregone  conclusion. 

AN  EXPERT — A person  who  avoids  all  the  small 
errors  as  he  sweeps  forward  to  the  grand  fallacy. 
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Strengthening  Public  Welfare  Administration 

A SYMPOSIUM  FROM  THE  1950  NORTH  CAROLINA 
PUBLIC  WELFARE  DISTRICT  MEETINGS 


Public  welfare  went  to  the  people  again  this  fall, 
as  it  does  every  two  years  in  North  Carolina,  through 
the  medium  of  the  North  Carolina  Public  Welfare 
Association  and  the  locally-sponsored  District  Meet- 
ings. 

This  association  is  divided  into  six  geographic 
districts,  and  the  meetings  of  these  districts  are 
for  the  lay  people  of  North  Carolina  what  the  Annual 
Public  Welfare  Institute  is  for  the  professional 
public  welfare  workers.  In  the  fall  of  1950,  the 
District  Meetings  were  held  at  Elizabethtown,  War- 
renton,  Salisbury,  Elkin,  Asheville  and  Tarboro. 
Local  officers,  usually  welfare  board  members,  made 
all  arrangements  for  the  meetings  and  obtained  the 
speakers. 

The  program  at  the  six  meetings  was  the  same. 
Holding  the  spotlight  at  each  was  an  Open  Forum 
discussion  on  the  topic  “Strengthening  Public  Wel- 
fare Administration”.  Lay  speakers  on  the  Forum 
panel  were  heard  on  “The  County  Commissioner’s 
Responsibility”,  “The  Welfare  Board  Member’s  Re- 
sponsibility”, “The  Merit  System’s  Responsibility”, 
and  “The  Citizen’s  Responsibility”  in  strengthening 
public  welfare  administration,  and  on  “Improving 
the  Quality  of  Services  to  People”.  A question  and 
answer  session  followed,  and  then  Dr.  Ellen  Winston, 
Commissioner  of,  Public  Welfare,  addressed  the  meet- 
ing on  personnel  and  financial  needs  of  the  state’s 
public  welfare  program,  and  on  the  activities  and 
goals  of  the  program.  Each  meeting  was  capped 
off  with  a luncheon. 

Public  Welfare  Neivs  in  this  issue  offers  a sym- 
posium of  the  talks  which  were  made  on  the  sub- 
jects outlined  above.  It  was  not  possible  to  publish 
them  all,  and  the  next  best  solution  seemed  to  be 
to  publish  one  on  each  topic.  It  should  not  be  assumed 
that  those  papers  selected  were  necessarily  the  best 
on  that  particular  topic ; rather  they  were  considered 
to  be  more  representative  of  all  talks  made  on  the 
same  subject.  In  some  cases,  the  lack  of  a manuscript 
had  to  be  considered. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  none  of  the  six  speakers 
on  “The  Citizen’s  Responsibility”  spoke  from  a 
manuscript  submitted  soon  enough  to  be  published. 
Therefore,  the  Information  Service  of  the  State 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  has  attempted  to  put  to- 
gether a paper  on  the  subject  that  is  representative 
of  the  talks  made  at  the  meetings.  The  editors  regret 
that  no  actual  paper  on  this  topic  was  available  in 
time. 

To  the  other  speakers,  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Welfare  would  like  to  express  its  appreciation  for 
their  exceptional  contribution  of  time  and  talent 
to  the  district  meetings,  and  its  regret  that  space 
would  not  permit  the  publication  of  all  the  available 
manuscripts. 


THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE: 

County  Commissioner 

By  Edward  R.  Ipock* 

Chairman,  Craven  County  Commissioners 

Administering  public  welfare,  if  it  is  to  be  done 
efficiently  and  effectively,  calls  for  the  best  there 
is  in  every  individual  that  has  any  part  in  the  pro- 
gram. Every  one  directly  or  remotely  connected 
with  the  program  should  never  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  dealing  with  people  who  are 
in  need. 

In  need,  first  of  all,  I think,  of  a sympathetic 
approach  to  their  problems,  and  second,  of  the 
proper  care  and  provision  for  such  need.  To  make 
a person  feel  that  they  are  begging  when  applying 
for  assistance  is  to  destroy  the  effectiveness  of 
thq  program,  as  it  relates  to  that  particular  person, 
and  perhaps  as  it  relates  to  many  of  their  relatives 
and  friends. 

If  misfortune  were  to  overtake  me,  and  it  became 
necessary  for  me  to  seek  public  assistance,  I would 
rather  those  with  whom  I had  to  deal  would  treat 
me  kindly  and  sympathetically  and  give  me  half 
a loaf,  than  to  give  me  the  whole  loaf  and  make  me 
feel  that  I was  a supplicant  in  the  bread  line.  I 
say,  therefore,  that  of  first  importance  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  welfare  is  that  for  everyone 
connected  with  the  program,  be  he  county  com- 
missioner, superintendent,  case  worker,  or  clerk, 
their  attitude,  demeanor  and  spirit  should  be  Christ- 
like,  making  the  person  seeking  help  feel  that  re- 
gardless of  the  amount  of  help  rendered,  (and  in 
fact  if  no  help  is  available)  a sympathetic  spirit 
exists,  and  that  the  needy  do  have  in  the  wel- 
fare department  people  who  care,  and  who  will 
render  assistance  to  the  extent  of  their  ability  and 
the  availability  of  resources  for  the  purpose. 

But  in  particular,  this  discussion  has  to  do  with 
the  responsibility  of  the  county  commissioner  and 
how  he  may  be  helpful  in  the  administration  of 
the  public  welfare  program. 

If  the  county  commissioner  is  to  be  helpful  he 
must  believe  in  the  program,  and  be  sympathetic 
toward  the  need  it  fills,  its  purpose  and  its  possible 
accomplishment.  The  welfare  program  as  we  now 
know  it  is  comparatively  young.  Only  a few  decades 
ago  little  or  no  assistance  was  provided  through 
public  funds.  A farmer,  for  instance,  would  be  over- 
taken by  misfortune,  such  as  serious  illness  during 
the  time  he  would  otherwise  have  been  busy  cultivat- 
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mg  his  crop.  The  neighbors  would  organize,  come 
in  and  work  out  his  crop,  and  continue  the  process 
until  the  man  was  back  on  his  feet.  If  his  home 
burned  down  there  was  an  organized  effort  on  the 
part  of  neighbors  and  friends  to  rebuild  his  home; 
and  this  neighborly  and  cooperative  program  was 
extended  to  cover  the  nursing  of  the  sick,  and  any 
other  major  needs  which  it  was  not  possible  for 
the  family  or  individual  to  provide  for  themselves. 

The  trend,  however,  over  the  years  has  shifted  and 
the  responsibility  now  rests  squarely  upon  the  broad 
shoulders  of  the  governments.  In  such  a shift,  we 
have  both  lost  and  gained ; we  have  lost  much  of  the 
friendly  touch  and  genuine  interest  of  people  in 
each  other,  but  I think  we  have  gained  more  security 
for  the  needy  in  that  the  need  now  is  not  dependent 
upon  the  kindness  of  neighbors,  but  at  least  to  a 
limited  degree,  is  vouchsafed  to  us  by  our  govern- 
ments, which  have  become  more  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  individuals  who  make  up  our  society 
as  a whole.  Certainly  the  governments  are  in  better 
position  to  care  for  the  overall  needs  of  the  citizen- 
ship than  were  the  communities. 

The  commissioner  must  vision  the  widespread 
need  which  is  evident  on  every  hand,  and  not  only 
appreciate  the  program  which  Is  provided  to  take 
care  of  at  least  the  minimum  of  such  need,  but  if 
he  is  to  meet  and  discharge  his  responsibility  with 
respect  to  this  program,  he  must  be  ever  alert  in 
its  defense  by  taking  the  necessary  time  and  using 
the  necessary  patience  to  answer  unjust  criticism, 
and  offset  adverse  propoganda  by  acquainting  the 
individuals  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact  with 
the  overall  facts  concerning  the  program. 

If  the  county  commissioner  is  to  thus  discharge 
his  responsibility,  he  should  be  acquainted  with 
the  program  and  informed  as  to  its  scope.  I think 
that  many  of  the  more  common  criticisms  of  public 
welfare  have  gradually  disappeared.  For  instance, 
there  was  a time  when  you  heard  much  criticism 
from  the  employers  of  labor,  both  farm  and  indust- 
rial, that  the  “hand-outs”,  as  assistance  was  often 
dubbed,  were  ruining  labor;  that  so  long  as  they 
could  go  to  the  welfare  department  and  get  some- 
thing to  eat  and  wear  that  you  could  not  get  them 
to  work;  and  various  complaints  of  a kindred  nat- 
ure were  voiced  from  time  to  time.  Some  county 
commissioners,  for  a while,  were  none  too  unfriendly 
to  such  sentiments,  but  as  they  became  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  program,  and  more  fully  informed 
as  to  its  needs  and  effectiveness,  I am  sure  that 
the  disappearance  of  many  of  the  stock  criticisms 
almost  to  the  vanishing  point  are  due  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  work  of  the  county  commissioners 
in  explaining  the  purpose,  need  and  intent  of  the 
program. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  program  has  reached 
the  point  of  perfection,  where  mistakes  in  its  ad- 
ministration are  not  possible,  and  the  county  com- 
missioners and  the  welfare  personnel  should  be 
ready  to  admit  the  possibility  of  errors  and  mis- 
takes, but  they  should  also  be  equally  convincing 
in  showing  the  critics  and  the  public  generally 
that  every  possible  safeguard  is  thrown  around 
the  program,  and  that  every  effort  is  made  to  see 


that  every  dollar  for  relief  or  assistance  is  properly 
expended. 

Another  criticism  that  is  common  is  that  there 
is  no  need  of  so  many  people  being  employed  in  the 
administration  of  the  welfare  program.  Naturally 
this  criticism  is  based  largely  upon  a lack  of  in- 
formation as  to  the  functions  of  the  welfare  de- 
partment. The  growth  of  the  program  has  been  so 
unostentatious  that  many  of  the  activities  have 
been  lost  sight  of  by  the  public,  if  indeed  many  of 
the  public  ever  knew  but  remotely  what  was  in- 
volved. The  fact  thatthe  Federal  government,  through 
the  state  welfare  department,  requires  complete 
records  to  be  maintained  on  every  person  receiving 
Old  Age  Assistance,  and  on  all  families  receiving 
Aid  to  Dependent  Children,  as  well  as  on  every 
blind  person  receiving  aid,  would  hardly  impress 
the  average  citizen,  on  first  thought,  as  requiring 
much  labor. 

They  fail  to  realize  that  in  my  county,  for  instance, 
this  program  has  grown  from  a beginning  of  about 
$40,000.00  in  1937-1938  to  nearly  a half  million 
dollars  in  our  current  year’s  budget,  of  which 
amount  the  county  is  required  to  provide  only  eighty- 
odd.  thousand  dollars.  We,  as  county  commissioners, 
certainly  have  a good  talking  point  here,  to  explain 
to  the  critics  that  certainly  so  long  as  the  Federal 
and  state  governments  provide  several  times  as 
much  money  for  these  purposes  as  does  the  county, 
they  have  the  right  to  determine  the  type  and 
character  of  records  which  are  to  be  maintained. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  the  sum  total  of  the 
activities  of  the  welfare  program.  General  relief 
is  involved,  and  now  with  the  Federal  and  state 
governments  making  provision  to  assist  in  providing 
for  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  65,  and  on  about  the  same  gener- 
ous basis,  we  as  commissioners  have  a further 
argument  for,  and  in  favor  of,  the  welfare  program. 

Then,  too,  we  should  be  ready  to  show  the  inquirer, 
or  the  curious,  that  many  other  services  are  involved, 
such  as  adoption  of  children,  placement  in  foster 
and  boarding  homes,  juvenile  delinquent  cases,  in- 
vestigation of  school  attendance,  employment  cert- 
ificates to  minors  under  18  years  of  age,  invest- 
igations of  applications  for  Caswell  Training  School, 
and  the  orphanages,  and  many  other  services  to 
children,  as  well  as  other  activities  involving  domes- 
tic relations  court,  supervision  of  parolees,  etc. 

I think,  as  a county  commissioner,  I can  convince 
a reasonable  person  that  if  the  job  is  well  and 
efficiently  done,  as  I have  every  reason  to  believe 
it  is  in  my  county,  the  wonder  is  that  it  is  done 
with  such  limited  personnel.  Of  necessity,  if  the 
program  is  to  be  successful,  the  county  commissioner 
must  advocate  a budget  of  sufficient  funds  to  meet 
at,  least  the  minimum  needs.  With  the  Federal  govern- 
ment providing  so  liberally  for  the  needy  through 
the  welfare  program,  based  on  such  a small  per- 
centage required  of  the  county,  the  county  can  ill 
afford  from  an  economic  standpoint  not  to  exercise 
a liberal  attitude  in  this  regard.  My  county,  through 
its  Board  of  Commissioners,  even  though  limited 
in  resources,  has  taken  the  position  that  it  must 
provide  the  county’s  small  matching  contributions 
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in  order  to  provide  for  the  needy,  and  it  is  my 
opinion  that  if  this  program  is  kept  before  the 
people,  in  its  proper  light,  little  or  no  opposition 
from  a tax  standpoint  will  be  encountered. 

Of  course,  if  the  county  commissioner  is  a party  to 
criticism  of  the  program,  and  voices  sentiment  a- 
gainst  it,  he  will  usually  find  a chorus  of  voices 
chiming  in,  particularly  if  he  shows,  or  undertakes 
to  show,  that  the  individual’s  taxes  are  increased 
by  reason  of  the  program.  The  fact  is,  that  a more 
logical  approach  would  be  to  undertake  to  show  that 
but  for  this  program  if  the  needs  of  the  people  were 
but  partly  met,  the  tax  required  would  be  even 
greater. 

Also  involved  in  a financial  way  is  provision  for 
proper  and  adequate  offices  or  quarters  for  the 
proper  functioning  of  the  welfare  program.  Too 
often  this  department  is  relegated  to  some  inaccess- 
ible place,  which  is  neither  suitable  nor  in  keeping 
with  the  dignity  and  requirements  of  the  program. 
A Board  of  County  Commissioners  which  allows  this 
condition  to  exist  certainly  cannot  be  too  proud  of 
the  part  they  are  playing  in  this  worthwhile  en- 
deavor. In  my  county  we  remodeled  at  considerable 
expense,  a building  adjoining  the  court  house,  for 
the  welfare  department,  and  while  it  is  not  all  we 
would  like  for  it  to  be,  it  does  provide  comfortable 
and  accessible  quarters  for  this  public  function,  and 
we  have  been  proud  of  the  fact  that  such  quarters 
were  made  available,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
ever  increasing  functions  of  the  department. 

I have  not  attempted  any  exhaustive  treatment  of 
the  subject  assigned  me  but  have  only  tried  to  bring 
to  your  attention,  as  a matter  of  emphasis,  facts 
that  are  common  knowledge  to  us  all.  But  I do  wish 
to  say,  in  closing,  that  we  of  the  Craven  County 
Board  of  Commissioners,  have  a high  regard  for 
the  welfare  program. and  are  ready  twilling  and  eager 
to  support  'it  to  the  extent  of  our  ability  and  avail- 
able resources,  for  we  believe  that  it  is  performing, 
not  only  a worthwhile  function,  but  in  caring  for  the 
needy  of  our  community,  a work  which  if  clone  in 
the  right  spirit  is  in  line  with  the  teachings  of 
Him  “who  spake  as  never  man  spake”,  the  Lord 
Jesus  Himself. 

THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE: 

Welfare  Board  Member 

By  Mrs.  John  Williamson* 

Franklin  County  Welfare  Board 

There  are  five  general  responsibilities  of  the 
county  Welfare  Boards  listed  in  the  handbook  of 
board  members.  These  are:  appointing  authority; 
preparation  of  the  annual  budgets;  duties  in  con- 
nection with  Old  Age  Assistance  and  Aid  to  De- 
pendent Children;  advisory  duties;  and  interpre- 
tation of  the  program. 

It  seems  rather  useless  to  go  into  elaborate  detail 
on  all  of  these  points,  some  of  which  are  only  routine. 
In  this  discussion,  I shall  attempt  to  bring  out  only 


Talk  heard  at  Central  District  Meeting,  Warrenton. 


the  ways  I think  we  as  board  members  can  best 
be  of  service  in  strengthening  our  local  departments. 
One  superintendent  has  said  that  her  board  is  her 
guide  and  keeps  her  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  By 
that  she  meant  the  Welfare  Board  always  considers 
giving  services  in  the  county  in  line  with  the  county’s 
limitations.  Occasionally,  some  theory  may  be  ap- 
plicable in  one  county  and  not  in  another. 

We  shall  probably  agree  that  one  of  our  greatest 
responsibilities  lies  in  the  field  of  interpretation. 
Few  persons  outside  the  area  of  actual  adminis- 
tration of  public  welfare  realize  the  size  and  scope 
of  the  public  welfare  program.  Through  our  daily 
contacts  in  business,  professional,  and  social  lives 
of  the  community  come  many  opportunities  for 
explaining  what  is  being  done  in  and  by  the  county 
departments  of  welfare  and  the  reasons  why  certain 
procedures  are  followed  in  certain  instances.  It  is 
a wise  old  saying  and  one  worthwhile  to  remember 
that  people  who  are  not  up  on  a thing  are  usually 
down  on  it. 

In  some  counties  a wonderful  job  of  interpreta- 
tion is  done  through  the  Community  Council,  a group 
made  up  of  representatives  of  all  agencies.  In  count- 
ies which  have  no  such  means  of  integrating  pro- 
grams and  ideas,  we  must  look  for  our  opportunities 
at  meetings  of  civic  groups,  church  groups,  social 
clubs,  and  at  times  even  on  the  street.  As  we  know 
each  other’s  programs  and  work  together,  we  will 
strengthen  all  services  to  people — health,  education, 
and  welfare.  Many  people  look  to  the  county  welfare 
board  members  as  the  ones  who  can  give  the  in- 
formation they  need  for  better  understanding  of 
the  work. 

The  duties  of  our  program  should  be  known  to 
the  public  as  public  welfare  departments  are  not 
independent  of  the  total  community.  For  instance 
a board  member  may  be  active  in  P-TA  work  and 
at  some  committee  meeting  she  might  hear  of  a 
child  who  is  in  need  of  a service  of  the  Child  Wel- 
fare Division,  some  service  with  which  the  teacher 
is  unfamiliar.  We  have  an  opportunity  there  of 
referring  the  child  to  the  welfare  department.  Like- 
wise, a board  member  who  belongs  to  some  club 
might  render  a similar  service. 

Thus,  we  see  the  importance  of  interpretation. 
Interpretation  of  our  program  is  essential  not  only 
to  schools  and  teachers,  but  to  county  commissioners 
and  other  county  officials.  It  is  necessary  at  all 
times  but  especially  at  budget  time.  As  board  mem- 
bers, it  is  our  duty  to  see  that  the  commissioners 
are  conscious  of  the  social  needs  of  our  community 
and  county  and  the  ways  in  which  the  services  of 
the  welfare  department  can  meet  these  needs.  This 
can  involve  increased  appropriations  for  administra- 
tion, for  public  assistance  grants,  for  general  assis- 
tance, and  boarding  home  funds.  We  can  fill  an 
important  role  in  this  by  presenting  such  needs  in  a 
subjective  way.  As  an  unpaid  person,  the  board 
member  often  has  an  advantage  over  the  superin- 
tendent in  that  no  one  can,  think  that  he  or  she  has 
a selfish  motive  in  trying  to  put  over  a certain  point. 
The  board  member  has  only  the  needs  of  the  county 
at  heart. 

A county  commissioner  who  serves  as  board 
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member  has  an  invaluable  opportunity  to  strengthen 
the  welfare  administration.  We  know  that  the  county 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  is  no  stronger  than 
each  link  in  its  make-up.  Regular  attendance  at 
board  meetings  is  important  in  order  that  those 
matters  requiring  the  official  action  of  the  board 
be  considered  and  acted  upon  without  delay  and 
in  order  that  the  board  may  be  constantly  and 
fully  informed  with  regard  to  welfare  activities. 
Our  duty  as  board  members  is  not  limited  to  the 
monthly  meeting  but  we  have  a responsibility  at 
all  times  to  be  called  upon  when  needed. 

Our  job  in  passing  on  applications  is,  of  course, 
routine  at  monthly  board  meetings.  One  point  which 
seems  worthwhile  to  emphasize  is  to  remember  to 
keep  our  jobs  as  board  members  and  not  attempt 
to  do  the  case  worker’s  job.  We  are  not  the  person 
who  determines  need  of  the  client  and  we  should 
let  the  decision  of  the  board  be  carried  to  the  client- 
case  worker  relationship. 

There  are  times  when  most  board  members  are 
approached  by  a dissatisfied  client  or  a misinformed 
citizen.  We  should  always  refer  such  persons  to 
the  welfare  superintendent  for  discussion  rather 
than  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  ourselves.  In 
other  words,  leave  the  investigation  of  cases  and 
the  presentation  of  problems  up  to  the  case  work 
staff. 

Welfare  Board  members  can  be  of  help  to  the 
welfare  administration  by  establishing  county  poli- 
cies when  needed.  First,  in  relation  to  the  ways  of 
evaluating  property  of  public  assistance  applicants, 
second,  in  regard  to  handling  school  attendance 
problems.  For  example,  I recall  that  in  our  county 
the  problem  arose  as  to  how  far  the  welfare  depart- 
ment should  go  in  working  with  school  attendance. 
Our  board  approved  a referral  blank  contingent 
upon  the  county  superintendent  of  schools.  This 
resulted  in  clarification  of  the  welfare  department’s 
responsibility  in  dealing  with  school  attendance. 
The  referral  required  a home  visit  by  the  principal 
or  teacher  with  a report  giving  the  reason  for  the 
child’s  absence. 

Another  policy  was  established  in  regard  to  in- 
vestigating cases  referred  by  lawyers.  Our  depart- 
ment had  numerous  requests  from  lawyers  to  in- 
vestigate family  adjustment  problems  which  were 
to  be  heard  in  court.  In  fairness  to  both  sides,  it 
was  felt  best  to  discontinue  investigation  until  re- 
ferred by  the  Judge  of  Recorder’s  Court  or  the 
Judge  of  Superior  Court. 

Any  such  policy  considered  by  the  local  welfare 
board  should  of  course  be  cleared  with  the  state 
agency  before  being  adopted  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  making  a local  policy  which  may  be  in  con- 
flict with  state  or  federal  requirements. 

I feel  that  I can  speak  for  all  board  members  in 
saying  that  we  want  to  do  all  that  we  can  to  strength- 
en-local  welfare  administration.  In  conclusion,  \ quote 
from  the  manual : “The  direction  and  guidance  given 
by  the  county  Welfare  Board  to  the  staff  of  the 
local  welfare  department  will  determine  to  a con- 
siderable degree  the  quality  of  service  given  to 
the  people  <_r£  eqe  community.” 

This  is  a great  chanc^p  for  us 


THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE: 

Merit  System 

By  Gordon  C.  Hunter* 

State  Merit  System  Council 

To  have  strong,  public  welfare  administration, 
at  least  live  conditions  must  be  met : qualified  per- 
sonnel; satisfied  personnel;  fair,  consistent,  and 
human  personnd  policies;  fair  administration  of 
the  welfare  program;  and  intelligent  planning,  in 
terms  of  program  administration  and  personnel 
Merit"  ±irst  tllree  are  resPonsibilities  of  the 

System:  the  provision  of  qualified  personnel  the 
maintenance  of  personnel  as  satisfied  employees 
and  the  assurance  of  personnel  policies  which  are 
fair  and  consistent.  Public  welfare  administration, 
to  be  most  effective,  must  first  have  the  best  quali- 
fied employees  filling  the  positions  in  the  agencies, 
t hese  employees  must  be  selected  by  the  best  avail- 
able methods,,  which  involves  the  establishment  of 
job  qualifications,  freedom  from  political  pressure 
an  examining  program,  and  referral  to  job  vacancies 
o:  applicants  who  fit  the  vacancies.  Second  em- 
a ^USt  be  satisfied  in  order  to  do  a good  job 

And  third,  there  must  be  consistency  of  regulations 
from  employee  to  employee  and  from  one  local 
welfare  office  to  another.  If  the  Merit  System  ful- 
fiHs  its  responsibilities,  then  it  should  follow  that 
the  welfare,  agencies’  responsibilities  of  program 
outlimStratl°n  and  planning  wil1  be  better  carried 

a/tL?  o s xtake- up  the  three  responsibilities  of  the 
Merit  System  m more  detail. 

The  selection  of  the  best  qualified  personnel  is  one 
ot  the  major  functions  of  the  Merit  System.  What 
are  some  of  the  qualifications  of  public  welfare  em- 
ployees, and  how  does  theMerit  System  attempt  to 
secure,  persons  with  the  qualifications  necessarv  to 
administer  well  the  public  welfare  program? 

As  you  all  know,  one  of  the  major  factors  in  the 
establishment,  of  the  Merit  System  was  the  desire 
to  remove  political  pressure  and  political  considera- 
tions from  determining  to  whom  positions  should  be 

given.  The  Merit  System  is  what  its  name  implies 

a system  to  insure  that  jobs  be  given  on  the  basis 
of  merit.  When  positions  are  filled  because  of 
political  considerations  often  for  whom  one  votes 
and  who  one  knows  is  more  important  than  how 
well  one  can  fill  the  position.  Good  public  administra- 
tion  demands  that  what  one  can  do  determines  what 
one  shall  do. 

Furthermore,  an  administrator  of  the  public  wel- 
fare program  must  be  free  to  make  his  decisions 
m accordance  with  the  laws  under  which  he  is  operat- 
ing and  in  accordance  with  what  is  fair  and  just. 
It  is  much  easier  to  do  this  if  the  job  of’  the 
administrator  is  secure,  if  he  knows  that  he  is  not 
responsible  to  political  authorities,  and  that  so  long 

* Talk  heard  at  Northwestern  District  Meeting,  Elkin. 
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as  he  performs  his  work  satisfactorily  he  will  not 
be  dismissed  for  failure  to  toe  the  line  of  any  political 
group. 

The  Merit  System  performs  a valuable  function 
for  the  strengthening  of  public  administration  in 
all  the  agencies  it  serves  by  maintaining  certain 
standards  and  where  necessary  attempting  to  raise 
the  standards  for  jobs  through  conferences  with 
the  agencies  involved.  For  each  job  under  the  Merit 
System  minimum  qualifications  have  been  establish- 
ed. In  the  field  of  public  welfare,  these  minimum 
qualifications  include  certain  knowledges,  attitudes, 
and  abilities;  and  varying  amounts  of  education 
and  experience. 

The  knowledges  which  are  required  on  the  part 
of  those  who  administer  the  public  welfare  pro- 
gram revolve  around : social  and  economic  problems 
which  form  a background  for  the  public  welfare 
program,  and  the  interpretation  and  understanding 
of  public  welfare  laws,  of  their  purposes  and  of 
their  administration.  The  abilities  required  are  re- 
lated to  the  administration  of  the  welfare  program ; 
they  include  general  administration,  supervision, 
management,  and  interviewing  techniques.  The  at- 
titudes required  for  the  proper  administration  of 
the  public  welfare  program  may  seem  somewhat 
nebulous ; and  there  may  be  disagreement  as  to 
the  necessity  for  any  or  all  of  them.  The  attitudes 
which  seem  to  me  to  be  necessary  for  good  public 
welfare  administration  include: 

That  there  is  a right  to  receive  aid,  a legal  right, 
and  that  public  welfare  is  not  a charity, 

That  individuals  who  apply  for  aid  are  not  in- 
ferior because  they  must  come  for  help;  that  they 
must  be  treated  with  respect  and  consideration, 

That  the  individuals  who  administer  the  program 
are  not  superior  because  they  are  in  a petition  to 
aid  the  applicants  for  such  aid ; that  it  is  not  theirs 
to  command  but  to  suggest. 

Each  of  the  above  attitudes  can  be  and  is  tapped, 
both  in  the  written  examination  and  in  the  oral 
interview,  provided  by  the  Merit  System  as  a part 
of  its  process  cf  selection  based  on  merit.  They  aid 
up  Id  what  rn’™bt  be  called  “social  consciousness” 
which  implies  the  existence  of  personal  ethics  and 
professional  ethics — consideration,  kindness,  and 
confidence. 

While  the  Merit  System  does  not  attempt  to  ex- 
amine clerical  employees  who  may  work  in  welfare 
for  their  attitudes,  it  would  seem  essential  that  they 
too  have  some  social  consciousness.  Each  employee, 
from  file  clerk  to  superintendent,  in  varying  degrees, 
interprets  the  program  at  some  time  to  some  part 
of  the  public,  and  plays  a part  in  the  administration 
of  the  program.  The  determination  of  such  attitudes 
for  clerical  employees  must  however  be  left  to  the 
superintendent  in  his  employment  interview. 

The  presence  of  the  attitudes  and  knowledges 
which  I have  described  contributes  to  the  major 
ability  in  which  we  of  the  Merit  System,  and  you 
of  the  local  offices,  are  interested : the  ability  to  do 
the  job  to  which  one  is  assigned  skillfully  and  ef- 
ficiently. The  attitudes,  knowledges,  and  abilities  are 


determined  through  the  use  of  written  examinations, 
oral  interviews,  and  ratings  of  education  and  ex- 
perience. 

When  applicants  for  positions  in  the  welfare  a- 
gencies  have  been  examined  and  have  qualified  for 
such  positions,  the  Merit  System  provides,  where 
possible,  registers  of  such  qualified  applicants  to 
the  local  agencies. 

Besides  establishing  minimum  qualifications,  the 
Merit  System  has  provided  the  impetus  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  higher  minimum  salaries.  Studies 
have  been  conducted  by  the  Merit  System  to  as- 
certain salaries  paid  by  other  states  and  by  private 
agencies  for  each  North  Carolina  position  for  which 
such  data  are  available.  These  studies  have  resulted 
in  increased  salaries.  And  because  of  the  better  sal- 
aries, it  has  been,  possible  to  secure. and  to  retain  more 
and  better  qualified  workers. 

Once  employees  have  been  selected,  they  must  be 
maintained  as  satisfied  employees.  It  is  important 
to  adequate  personnel  administration  that  employees 
be  happy;  a dissatisfied  employee  cannot  do  a good 
job.  Again  the  Merit  System  renders  a service.  The 
establishment  of  better  salaries  just  discussed  is 
an  example  of  this.  The  uniform  provisions  for  sick 
leave,  vacation  leave,  tenure,  and  the  knowledge 
that  no  employee  under  the  Merit  System  may  be 
summarily  dismissed  or  be  subjected  to  any  ar- 
bitrary action  by  his  superior  provide  job  security 
which  makes  for  satisfied  employees.  Merit  System 
provisions  of  leave  are  consistent  for  all  employees. 
The  Merit  System  provides  also  for  administrative 
hearings  when  an  employee  wishes  to  appeal  a de- 
cision in  orde”  that  the  employee  may  have  an  un- 
biased, impartial,  ncnlegal,  and  therefore  more  hu- 
manitarian settlement  of  grievances.  These  pro- 
visions are  in  line  with  the  best  public  administration 
practices. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  minimum  quali- 
fications which  have  been  established  for  welfare 
positions  under  the  Merit  System,  and  the  minimum 
salaries.  These  are  consistent  for  all  applicants  for 
a position.  The  consistency  in  regulations  for  Quali- 
fications and  for  salaries  paid  for  different  positions, 
is  another  major  contribution  of  the  Merit  System 
to  strengthening  public  welfare  administration.  The 
phrase  “equal  pay  for  equal  work”  might  appro- 
priately be  used  here.  Were  each  local  agency  allowed 
to  set  its  own  minimum  for  a position,  workers 
would  shift  from  one  office  to  another,  seeking 
higher  salaries.  Salaries  within  the  agencies  would 
always  be  in  a state  of  change,  as  demand  or  supply 
of  workers  changed.  Rapid  turnover  would  result 
among  the  workers,  as  they  tried  to  better  their 
financial  positions.  Consistency  of  regulations  with 
respect  to  salaries,  the  stipulation  that  no  salary 
advancement  may  be  made  on  transfer  from  one 
local  department  to  another,  consistency  of  regula- 
tions with  respect  to  minimum  qualifications,  leave, 
tenure,  all  these  are  contributions  of  the  Merit  Sys- 
tem to  stronger  and  more  effective  public  welfare 
administration. 

I have  used  throughout  this  talk  public  welfare 
administration,  public  administration,  and  personnel 
administration  as  related  concepts.  That  is  because 
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we  of  the  Merit  System  feel  that  you  cannot  have 
effective,  adequate  public  welfare  administration 
without  effective,  adequate  personnel  administration. 
For  this  reason  the  Merit  System,  as  a service  a- 
gency,  designed  to  provide  and  maintain  personnel 
administration  functions  to  the  agencies  it  serves, 
has  a particular  responsibility  in  strengthening 
public  welfare  administration,  through  employee 
selection  on  the  basis  of  merit,  through  consistency 
of  policies,  and  through  provisions  designed  to  pro- 
mote job  security  and  thus  job  satisfaction. 

THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE: 

Citizen 

The  responsibilities  of  a conscientious  citizen  in 
relation  to  any  program  supported  by  public  funds 
and  administered  by  public  officials  are  varied ; 
but  it  may  be  generally  stated  that  the  citizen  has 
two  very  important  duties  toward  such  programs 
in  general,  and  to  the  public  welfare  program  in 
particular. 

These  duties  are  to  keep  informed  about  the  pro- 
gram to  the  best  of  his  or  her  abilities  and  oppor- 
tunities and,  having  thus  informed  himself,  to  work 
for  the  best  interests  of  that  program,  whatever 
those  best  interests  may  be.  Let  us  limit  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  citizen’s  responsibility  in  strengthen- 
ing public  welfare  administration  to  these  two  points, 
for  it  may  be  stated  that  if  the  citizen  will  do  these 
two  things,  then  more  detailed  responsibilities  will 
be  encompassed  in  his  activities. 

First,  then,  how  may  we  better  inform  ourselves 
of  the  activities,  the  aims,  the  problems,  and  the 
accomplishments  of  this  program  which,  in  a few 
short  years,  has  grown  to  be  such  an  important 
factor  in  Federal,  state  and  county  government? 
No  such  goal  can  be  obtained,  obviously,  unless  the 
citizen  possesses  one  quality,  which  seems  altogether 
too  rare — an  interest  in  good,  sound  government 
and  good,  sound  administration  of  corollary  govern- 
ment programs. 

If  the  citizen  has  such  an  interest  there  are  var- 
ious informative  channels  concerning  public  welfare 
already  open  to  him.  Newspaper  stories  appear  per- 
iodically on  various  phases  of  public  welfare  and, 
less  frequently,  radio  talks  and  dramas.  These  are 
helpful,  although  necessarily  limited  in  scope.  Pub- 
lic welfare  is  also  frequently  a topic  for  public 
speakers,  particularly  in  women’s  clubs,  service  clubs 
and  other  similar  groups.  A variety  of  pamphlets 
and  booklets  containing  a wealth  of  factual  and  in- 
terpretive material  is  on  hand  both  at  the  county 
departments  of  public  welfare,  the  State  Board  of 
Public  Welfare  office  in  Raleigh,  and  in  the  public 
and  school  libraries.  District  meetings,  such  as  those 
which  are  being  held  this  fall,  can  be  helpful  to  those 
who  have  the  interest  to  attend. 

All  these  methods  are  currently  being  utilized  by 
public,  welfare  administration  to  inform  the  public 
about  the  public  welfare  program.  How  well  the 


methods  succeed  in  their  goal  depends  to  a great 
extent  upon  how  well  the  material  is  prepared  and 
distributed.  But  in  the  final  analysis  it  also  depends 
upon  whether  we,  as  citizens,  are  receptive  to  it.  It 
is  similar  to  a book  on  a shelf — it  is  there,  but  we 
must  reach  out  and  take  it  upon  our  own  volition. 

However,  the  best  of  public  information  programs 
may  leave  the  most  public-spirited  of  citizens  in 
the  dark  on  some  points.  In  such  cases,  there  is 
one  simple  recourse  which  probably  too  few  citizens 
resort  to — we  may  ask  professional  public  welfare 
personnel  to  explain  those  things  which  we  do  not 
understand.  In  the  interest  of  their  own  program, 
they  will  be  glad  to  inform  us. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  a citizen  has  an  in- 
alienable right  to  criticize  a public  program,  such  as 
public  welfare— but  the  good  citizen  does  not  exercise 
this  right  unless  he  is  sure  that  he  knows  what  he 
is  talking  about.  To  criticize  merely  because  you  do 
not  understand  is  to  do  a disservice  both  to  the 
program  and  to  yourself.  Intelligent  and  informed 
criticism,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  the  best  spirit 
of  good,  democratic  citizenship. 

Two  avenues  of  informing  oneself  on  public  wel- 
fare have  been  discussed — public  information  pro- 
grams and  direct  questions  to  those  who  are  sup- 
posed to  know  the  answers.  A third  may  be  described 
as  “seeing  for  yourself”.  That  is,  one  should  make 
an  attempt  to  find  out  exactly  what  the  needs  are 
which  the  public  v/elfare  program  has  been  set  up 
to  fill — what  these  needs  are  in  his  particular  com- 
munity or  county.  Having  observed  these  needs, 
would  he  not  be  a poor  citizen  if  he  did  not  follow 
up  to  the  extent  of  finding  out  for  himself  how  well 
these  needs  are  being  met,  and  in  what  manner? 

Through  one  of  the  methods  already  mentioned, 
the  citizen,  of  course,  should  obtain  a working  know- 
ledge of  the  costs  of  the  public  welfare  program.  As 
a citizen  and  a taxpayer  he  has  a right  to  this  know- 
ledge and  a duty  to  himself  to  obtain  it.  And  he 
should  measure  these  costs  against  the  results  of 
the  program.  A figure  which  sounds  like  “a  lot  of 
money”  may  often  boil  down  to  something  “cheap 
at  the  price”  if  considered  in  this  light. 

Let  us  assume  that  our  citizen,  being  a public- 
spirited  person  with  a sound  respect  for  the  dollars 
withheld  from  his  paycheck,  as  well  as  an  earnest 
regard  for  the  well  being  of  his  community  and 
country,  and  his  fellow  citizens,  has  informed  him- 
self about  the  public  welfare  program  and  has  drawn 
intelligent  opinions  as  to  its  worth  and  usefulness 
and  its  place  in  governmental  fabric.  What,  then, 
is  he  to  do  with  his  information  and  about  his 
opinions? 

Within  the  limitations  of  his  understanding  and 
knowledge,  the  citizen  should  do  his  best  to  give 
others,  or  encourage  them  to  obtain  for  themselves, 
the  same  information.  It  is  a truism  that  one  man 
can  do  little  alone,  but  many  men  working  together 
— is  this  not  the  essence  of  democracy? 

He  should  remember  to  make  his  criticisms  con- 
structive, if  he  has  such  criticisms.  To  say  “I  don’t 
like  this”  is  merely  to  offer  an  opinion.  To  say“this 
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would  help  to  achieve  a desirable  goal”  is  to  render 
a service.  When  such  offerings  are  based  on  accu- 
rate information  and  intelligent  thinking,  they  are 
invaluable  to  the  public  welfare  administrator.  Pub- 
lic welfare,  like  any  public  program,  is  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  public  will.  Expressions  of  that 

will  are  necessary  in  a working  democracy. 

The  citizen  should  let  his  legislator  know  these 
opinions  which  he  has  worked  so  hard  to  form.  The 
legislator  translates  the  public  will  to  the  profes- 
sional people  who  carry  it  out.  And  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  legislator  is  likely  to  respect  the 
opinions  of  his  constituency  to  a greater  degree 
than  he  might  respect  those  of  the  possibly  non- 
objective  professional  public  welfare  personnel. 

A very  simple  responsibility  that  the  informed 
citizen  should  be  ready  to  accept  is  to  refute  unfair 
criticism  and  uninformed  opinions.  Many  people  are 
all  too  ready  to  express  themselves  on  many  things 
of  which  they  have  only  the  vaguest  knowledge.  In 
the  case  of  public  welfare,  such  people  have  all  too 
often  been  derogatory  in  their  remarks.  Yet,  the 
American  people,  by  their  historic  actions  and  their 
demonstrated  natures,  are  usually  ready  to  make 
advances  in  the  direction  of  humanitarianism.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  many  critics  of  the  program 
if  informed  more  fully  and  accurately,  would  at 
least  cease  “blind  criticism”  and  adopt  “construct- 
ive criticism”. 

Finally,  the  citizen  should  work  with  the  public 
welfare  personnel  in  referring  cases  and  areas  of 
need  that  come  to  his  attention,  and  through  clubs 
and  organizations  to  which  he  may  belong.  An  ex- 
panding organization  is  being  provided  throughout 
every  county  and  every  state  to  take  care  of  these 
needs.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  citizen  should 
do  the  work  of  this  organization,  but  cooperation 
with  them,  where  he  can  be  of  help,  is  a matter  of 
first  importance. 

Much  more  detail  might  bc< mentioned  in  discussing 
the  citizen’s  responsibility  in  strengthening  public 
welfare  administration.  However,  the  two  points 
which  have  been  discussed — informing  oneself  about 
the  program  and  working  for  its  best  interests — 
would  seem  to  be  two  areas  in  which  the  citizen  can 
be  of  real  service,  not  only  to  public  welfare  but  to 
the  community.  Such  service  is  within  the  reach  and 
the  ability  of  every  true  citizen. 

IMPROVING  THE  QUALITY  OF: 


Services  To  People 

By  Mrs.  Eva  Long* 

New  Hanover  County  Welfare  Board 

There  have  been  many  definitions  of  social  work, 
both  private  and  public,  but,  after  all  is  said  and 
done,  there  seems  to  be  but  one  basic  definition  and 
this  is  “to  help  people  live  normal  lives.”  I realize 


* Talk  heard  at  the  Southeastern  District  Meeting,  Eliza- 
bethtown. 


this  is  perhaps  a broad  concept,  and  one  impossible 
of  fulfillment  inasmuch  as  few  people  attain  normal 
living,  whether  they  are  clients  of  a social  agency 
or  people  who  have  so  managed  their  lives  that 
they  have  never  felt  the  need  for  agency  service. 

Since  normal  living  is  a goal  not  easily  attained 
with  an  agency  or  without,  it  is  possibly  better  to 
qualify  the  definition  and  say“to  help  people  to  live 
as  normal  lives  as  possible.”  Now  that  we  have 
perhaps  set  a more  reasonable  goal,  how  do  we 
proceed  to  achieve  that  goal? 

My  experience  being  with  a public  welfare  agency, 
I shall  confine  my  remarks  to  that  type  agency,  and, 
being  a member  of  the  Welfare  Board  in  New  Han- 
over county,  I am,  naturally,  more  familiar  with 
conditions  as  they  exist  in  my  own  county,  and 
any  criticism  or  suggestion  that  I make,  I am  apply- 
ing to  my  county  but  with  the  hope  that  any  con- 
structive idea  I may  advance  may  also  apply  to  some 
other  counties  represented  here  today. 

First  of  all,  who  are  the  clients  of  a welfare 
department?  Are  they  people  different  from  us  or 
are  they  people  like  us?  I prefer  to  regard  them  as 
people  even  as  you  and  I,  and  that  chance  or  mis- 
fortune has  determined  that  they  sit  in  front  of 
the  desk  instead  of  behind  it.  Here  is  another  ad- 
aptation of  that  famous  statement:  “there  but  for 
the  grace  of  God,  go  I.”  With  this  thought  ever 
uppermost  in  our  minds,  we  try  to  treat  every  client 
just  as  we  would  like  to  be  treated  were  the  pos- 
itions reversed. 


With  this  thought  in  mind,  how  would  I like  to 
be  treated?  Well,  first  of  all,  were  I a client  and 
called  at  a welfare  department,  what  would  I want 
first?  Inasmuch  as  I would  probably  have  to  wait 
for  awhile  for  others  ahead  of  me  to  be  served,  I 
would  want  a comfortable  waiting  room.  A com- 
fortable waiting  room  would  be  large  enough  to 
take  care  of  fifteen  to  twenty  people  without  crowd- 
ing. Over-crowding  can  be  very  bad,  because  some- 
times some  clients  are  ill  and  over-crowding  tends 
to  spread  communicable  diseases.  The  room  should 
be  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer,  well  lighted 
and  well  ventilated  at  all  times.  Comfortable  chairs 
are  a necessity  as  are  nmgazines  and  books,  since 
they  relieve  the  tedium  of  waiting.  So  are  cool  water 
and  individual  drinking  cups,  ample  rest  rooms,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  a smiling,  well  trained  recep- 
tionist who  will  make  me  feel  that  serving  me  is 
her  sole  aim  in  life.  I really  hate  to  leave  this  waiting 
room,  but  it  is  now  my  turn  to  go  to  the  intake  office. 


The  intake  office,  as  well  as  all  other  offices  in 
the  department,  should  follow  the  pattern  of  the 
waiting  room  in  being  comfortable,  well-equipped, 
well-lighted,  well-ventilated  and  private.  I cannot  j 
over-emphasize  the  importance  of  privacy.  These 
clients  of  ours,  because  of  the  nature  of  their  re-  j 
quests,  frequently  have  to  talk  with  the  workers  i 
about  most  intimate  details  of  their  lives,  and  they 
are  entitled  to  absolute  privacy,  and  this,  of  course,  j 
starts  with  the  intake  office. 

I think  the  intake  office  is  the  most  important 
spot  in  the  entire  department,  and  should  be  staffed  ! 
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by  the  most  skillful  worker  available,  because  here 
is  where  the  public  first  meets  the  welfare  depart- 
ment, and  here  is  where  public  opinion  is  formed. 
First  impression  is  usually  the  lasting  one,  and  what 
happens  here  is  vitally  important  to  the  client  and 
to  the  department.  Policies  and  procedures  are  ex- 
plained here,  and  work  properly  done  here  will 
greatly  curtail  field  work  later  on.  I think  the  quali- 
fications for  this  worker  would  require  “the  patience 
of  Job  and  the  wisdom  of  Solomon.” 

Clients  usually  do  not  come  to  the  department 
until  they  have  a pressing  need,  and  while  they 
may  have  been  postponing  their  request  for  a 
long  time,  once  they  make  application  most  of  them 
expect  immediate  service.  While  immediate  service 
in  many  cases  is  impossible  because  of  procedural 
delay,  the  client  is  entitled  to  all  speed  possible  com- 
mensurable with  good  case  work,  and  here  I think 
is  where  we  can  and  should  render  better  service 
by  employing  more  case  workers.  No  worker  should 
have  more  than  200  cases  and  175  would  be  even 
better,  but  at  the  present  time  300  and  more  is 
usually  the  case-load  per  worker.  No  worker  can 
do  justice  to  the  client  or  the  department  with  a 
case-load  like  this. 

Adequate  office  space  so  arranged  as  to  insure 
privacyffor  client  and  worker  , adequate  waiting  room 
arranged  for  comfort  and  health,  adequate  case 
work  staff,  so  no  worker  has  more  than  175  assist- 
ance cases,  and  no  child  welfare  worker  more  than 
75 — these  are  necessities,  as  are  adequate  clerical 
and  supervisory  personnel  to  insure  that  clients 
promptly  get  the  service  to  which  they  are  entitled, 
and  that  assistance  cases  be  checked  more  often, 
so  that  those  receiving  assistance  and  whose  cir- 
cumstances have  changed  may  be  removed  form  the 
rolls.  I am  of  the  opinion  that  more  frequent  check- 
ing will  result  in  considerable  savings  to  the  tax 
payers,  and  will  go  a long  way  toward  taking  care 
of  the  expense  of  the  additional  workers,  so  that 
in  rendering  better  service  to  our  clients,  we  shall 
be  rendering  a better  service  to  the  tax  payers  as 
well. 

DOMESTIC  RELATIONS  GROUP 


A public  meeting  held  in  Raleigh  October  26  en- 
dorsed five  bills  proposed  by  the  Domestic  Relations 
Commission  for  recommendation  to  the  1951  General 
Assembly,  including  one  which  would  provide  for 
measures  to  be  taken  against  husbands  and  fathers 
who  desert  their  families  and  flee  into  other  states. 

Other  bills  endorsed  at  the  meeting,  which  was 
held  in  the  Senate  Chamber  of  the  State  Capitol 
and  sponsored  by  the  Domestic  Relations  Commiss- 
ion, would  require  proper  provision  for  the  care  of 
children  before  their  parents  are  granted  a final 
divorce  decree;  make  parents  of  children  born  out 
of  wedlock  responsible  for  the  support  of  such  child- 
ren until  they  reach  the  age  of  18  years,  instead  of 
the  14  years  presently  provided;  and  spell  out  pro- 


visions for  the  appointment  and  responsibilities 
of  personal  guardians  of  minors  or  incompetents. 

Dr.  R.  Lee  of  Wake  Forest  Law  School,  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Commission,  who  presided  over  the  meet- 
ing, stated  that  the  new  bill  for  forcing  husbands 
and  fathers  to  support  their  families,  even  when 
they  had  fled  to  other  states,  would  be  reciprocal 
in  nature.  “It’s  effectiveness,”  he  said,  “will  depend 
upon  whether  other  states  pass  it  and  apply  it  as 
we  are  recommending  that  North  Carolina  do.” 

The  bill  would  provide  that,  under  proper  pro- 
cedures, a court  in  another  state  could  order  a North 
Carolinian  who  had  deserted  his  family,  and  fled 
to  that  state,  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  his 
family.  Passage  of  the  law  would  also  mean  that 
North  Carolina  courts  would  take  the  same  action 
against  family  deserters  taking  refuge  in  this  state. 
The  process  would  not;  eliminate  extradition  of  such 
deserters,  according  to  Dr.  Lee,  but  is  designed  to 
make  its  use  unnecessary.  The  bill  is  being  spon- 
sored throughout  the  nation  by  the  Commission  for 
Uniform  State  Laws  and  the  Council  of  State 
Governments. 

Attending  the  meeting  were  clerks  of  courts  from 
several  counties,  representatives  of  interested  social 
agencies,  law  schools,  organizations  included  in  the 
State  Legislative  Council,  and  other  groups.  Mem- 
bers of  the  commission  present,  in  addition  to  Dr. 
Lee,  were  Lee  J.  Greer  of  Whiteville,  Mrs.  Frank 
Alford  of  Charlotte,  Judge  J.  L.  Fountain  of  Raleigh, 
S.  E.  Leonard,  Commissioner  of  Correction,  Clifton 
Beckwith  cf  the  Attorney-General’s  office,  and  Dr. 
Ellen  Winston,  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare. 
Chairman  O.  Lee  Horton  of  Morganton  was  unable 
to  be  present. 

STATE  OFFICE  STAFF  ADDS 

Six  lew  Members 

Six  new  members  have  been  added  to  the  pro- 
fessional staff  of  thd  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare 
since  the  last  issue  of  Public  Welfare  Neivs. 

In  alphabetic  order,  here’s  a thumbnail  sketch 
of  each : 

Dr.  Katherine  M.  Banham  has  been  appointed 
acting  director  of  the  Division  of  Psychiatric  and 
Psychological  Services.  A former  associate  professor 
of  psychology  at  Duke  University,  Dr.  Banham  is 
a senior  child  psychologist  and  is  licensed  by  the 
American  Board  of  Examiners  in  Professional  Psy- 
chology. She  is  a fellow  in  both  the  American  Psy- 
chological Association  and  the  British  Psychologists 
and  Sigma  XL  She  has  already  been  at  work  in 
many  of  the  counties. 

Dr.  Edward  E.  Gale,  Durham  psychiatrist,  has 
joined  the  Division  of  Psychiatric  and  Psychological 
Services  as  consulting  psychiatrist,  on  a part-time 
basis.  Dr.  Cale’s  major  responsibility  will  be  visits 
to  state  and  private  mental  institutions  in  con- 
formity with.  Constitutional!  requirements.of  the.  State 
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Board  in  regard  to  reports  on  state  hospitals  and 
statutory  requirements  for  the  licensing  of  private 
mental  institutions.  An  ex-Naval  officer,  Dr.  Gale 
is  certified  by  the  American  Board  of  Psychiatry  and 
Neurology. 

Miss  Fannie  Memory  Farmer  has  been  appointed 
administrative  assistant  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Public  Welfare.  She  is  a former  history  instructor 
at  Meredith  College,  and  a former  staff  member  of 
the  Institute  of  Government  in  Chapel  Hill.  A grad- 
uate of  Meredith,  she  holds  an  M.A.  degree  in  history 
from  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and  an  LL.B. 
degree  from  the  U.N.C.  School  of  Law.  She  is  a 
member  of  the  North  Carolina  Bar. 

Mrs.  Sara  Giles  of  Marion  has  been  named  assis- 
tant supervisor  of  children’s  institutions. in  the  Divis- 
ion of  Child  Welfare.  She  will  be  working  with  Mrs. 
Louise  L.  Blake,  Supervisor,  in  inspecting  and  licens- 
ing day  nurseries,  boarding  homes,  foster  homes 
and  other  facilities  for  children.  A former  teacher 
in  tho  Marion  city  schools,  she  has  also  been  a child 
welfare  case  worker  in  McDowell  county. 

Miss  Jennie  Harris  of  Concord  is  now  assistant 
to  Mrs.  Annie  Mae  Pemberton,  Supervisor  of  Ser- 
vices to  the  Aged.  She  will  have  duties  similar  to 
Mrs.  Giles  in  working  with  boarding  and  nursing 
homes  for  the  aged.,  will  also  be  concerned  with 
county  homes  and  parolees  from  state  institutions. 
She’s  a former  , medical  social  worker  at  Duke 
Hospital. 

Dr.  W.  Nelson  Thompson  of  Raleigh  is  now  a part- 


time  medical  consultant  for  the  Division  of  Public 
Assistance.  He  will  be  concerned  with  consultation 
and  advisory  work  in  the  administration  of  the  new 
assistance  program  for  the  totally  and  permanently 
disabled.  A former  Ai'mv  Major,  Dr.  Thompson  is  a 
former  resident  psysician  at  Rex  Hospital,  Raleigh, 
now  has  a private  practice  in  Raleigh. 


FOR 
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Welfare  League  of  America 

April 
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Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C. 

State  Conference  for 

Social  Service 

May 
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City,  N.  J. 

National  Conference 
of  Social  Work 
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Pledge  to  Children 


To  you,  our  children,  who  hold  within  you  our  most  cherished  hopes,  we,  the  members  of  the  Midcen- 
tury White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth,  relying  on  your  full  response,  make  this 
pledge: 


From  your  earliest  infancy  we  give  you  our 
love,  so  that  you  may  grow  with  trust  in  your- 
self and  in  others. 

We  will  recognize  your  worth  as  a person 
and  we  will  help  you  to  strengthen  your  sense 
of  belonging. 

We  will  respect  your  right  to  be  yourself  and 
at  the  same  time  help  you  to  understand  the 
rights  of  others,  so  that  you  may  experience 
cooperative  living. 

We  will  help  you  develop  initiative  and  im- 
agination, so  that  you  may  have  the  opportunity 
freely  to  create. 

We  will  encourage  your  curiosity  and  your 
pride  in  workmanship,  so  that  you  may  have  the 
satisfaction  that  comes  from  achievement. 

We  will  provide  the  conditions  for  wholesome 
play  that  will  add  to  your  learning,  to  your 
social  experience,  and  to  your  happiness. 

We  will  illustrate  by  precept  and  example 
the  value  of  integrity  and  the  importance  of 
moral  courage. 

We  will  encourage  you  always  to  seek  the 
truth. 

We  will  open  the  way  for  you  to  enjoy  the 


arts  and  to  use  them  for  deepening  your  un- 
derstanding of  life. 

We  will  work  to  rid  ourselves  of  prejudice 
and  discrimination,  so  that  together  we  may 
achieve  a truly  democratic  society. 

We  will  work  to  lift  the  standard  of  living 
and  to  improve  our  economic  practices,  so  that 
you  may  have  the  material  basis  for  a full  life. 

We  will  provide  you  with  rewarding  educa- 
tional opportunities,  so  that  you  may  develop 
your  talents  and  contribute  to  a better  world. 

We  will  protect  you  against  exploitation  and 
undue  hazards  and  help  you  grow  in  health 
and  strength. 

We  will  work  to  conserve  and  improve  family 
life  and,  as  needed,  to  provide  foster  care 
according  to  your  inherent  rights. 

We  will  provide  you  with  all  opportunities 
possible  to  develop  your  own  faith  in  God. 

We  will  intensify  our  search  for  new  know- 
ledge in  order  to  guide  you  more  effectively  as 
you  develop  your  potentialities. 

As  you  grow  from  child  to  youth  to  adult, 
establishing  a family  life  of  your  own  and 
accepting  larger  social  responsibilities,  we  will 
work  with  you  to  improve  conditions  for  all 
children  and  youth. 


Aware  that  these  promises  to  you  cannot  be  fully  met  in  a world  at  war,  we  ask  you  to  join  us  in 
a firm  dedication  to  the  building  of  a world  society  based  on  freedom,  justice,  and  mutual  respect. 

So  may  you  grow  in  joy,  in  faith  in  God  and  in  man,  and  in  those  qualities  of  vision  and  of  the  spirit 
that  will  sustain  us  all  and  give  us  new  hope  for  the  future. 
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Gist  of  the  Recommendations  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Children  and  Youth 


Study  and.  Research — The  expansion  of  research 
on  child  development  and  adjustment,  under  both 
public  and  voluntary  auspices.  Further  study  of  the 
underlying  causes  of  broken  homes.  Continuous  scien- 
tific study  of  needs,  objectives,  alternatives,  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  all  services.  Comprehensive  study  of 
present  body  of  laws,  both  state  and  federal-,  relat- 
ing to  children  and  families. 

Citizen  Responsibility — Acceptance  of  citizen  re- 
sponsibility for  providing  adequate  community  pro- 
grams in  education,  health,  recreation,  and  social  ser- 
vice, making  full  use  of  voluntary  and  public  resourc- 
es. Broad  representation  from  community  groups  in- 
cluding youth,  and  thq  use  of  technical  assistance  in 
planning  and  carrying  out  programs. 

Family  Life  Education — Availability  of  education 
for  family  life  through  educational,  health,  religious, 
and  welfare  agencies.  Efforts  to  foster  parents’  feel- 
ings of  self-confidence,  especially  through  the  tone 
of  child  development  material. 

Education — Federal  aid  to  education  “without  fed- 
eral control”  for  educational  services  in  tax-supported 
public  schools,  “the  issue  of  auxiliary  services  to  be 
considered  on  its  merits  in  separate  legislation.”  The 
inclusion  of  nursery  schools  and  kindergardens  as  a 
part  of  public  educational  opportunity.  The  exten- 
sion of  opportunities  for  higher  education  to  quali- 
fied youth  unable  to  pay  their  way.  Abolition  of  rac- 
ial segregation  in  education. 

Health — Establishments  of  standards  of  quality  of 
hospital  care  for  mothers  and  children,  including 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  avoiding  unneces- 
sary anxiety.  Federal  aid  to  states  and  localities  to 
stimulate  the  early  development  of  local  health  ser- 
vices. 

Recreation — The  provision  of  recreation  centers  in 
all  neighborhoods  where  children  live.  Establishment 
of  official  state  recreation  agencies  to  provide  coun- 
sel to  local  communities,  particularly  small  towns 
and  rural  areas.  Participation  of  youth  in  recreation 
planning. 

Religion — Recognition  of  “religious  and  ethical 
concepts  as  essential  to  the  development  of  spiritual 
values”  and  of  their  importance  to  the  home  and  in 
institutions  of  organized  religion.  Affirmation  of  the 
principal  of  separation  of  church  and  state,  and  op- 
position to  the  use  of  the  public  schools  directly  or 
indirectly  for  religious  education  purposes.  The  ex- 
pansion and  strengthening  of  religious  personnel, 
services,  and  activities  in  rural  communities  and 
areas  of  special  economic  need. 

Social  Services — The  establishment  of  minimum 
standards  and  licensing  provisions  for  agencies  and 
institutions  providing  for  the  foster  care  of  children, 
including  day  care.  Community  education  regarding 
the  role  of  social  service  in  adoption,  the  strengthen- 


ing of  adoption  legislation  for  greater  protection  to 
the  child,  the  development  of  qualified  adoption  ag- 
encies. 

Economic  Aid — The  provision  of  free  school  lunch- 
es for  children  unable  to  pay.  The  elimination  of 
“restrictive  eligibility  provisions”  from  public  as- 
sistance programs.  Adequate  federal  grants  to  the 
states  for  public  assistance,  varied  according  to 
ability  of  the  states  to  pay.  Expansion  of  old  age  and 
survivors  insurance  to  workers  not  presently  includ- 
ed. Similar  improvement  of  state  unemployment 
insurance  laws.  A greater  variety  of  community  ser- 
vices to  increase  the  real  income  of  lower  income 
groups. 

Discrimination — Support  of  the  President’s  Civil 
Rights  program.  Prompt  steps  to  “eliminate  all  types 
of  racial  and  religious  segregation”.  Appeal  to  the 
federal  government  to  abolish  segregation  in  the 
nation’s  capital. 

The  Handicapped. — Expansion  of  programs  for 
the  handicapped  to  provide  for  physical,  mental, 
emotional,  and  occupational  needs.  The  provision  of 
educational  programs  and  services  to  the  handi- 
capped by  local  boards  of  education,  with  leadership 
and  stimulation  from  state  departments  of  education. 

Migrants — Extension  of  protection  and  services 
to  children  of  migrants,  especially  in  regard  to  trans- 
portation, housing,  sanitation,  health  and  educa- 
tional services,  social  benefits,  labor  exploitation. 

Employment — Extension  of  guidance  and  counse- 
ling services  in  schools,  employment  offices,  and 
youth-serving  agencies  and  recognition  of  the  em- 
otional factors  involved  in  vocational  adjustment. 
Establishment  and  enforcement  of  standards  of 
youth  employment,  including  minimum  age,  wages, 
and  working  conditions.  Provision  of  appropriate 
part  time  work  opportunities  for  young  people. 

Housing — Maintenance  of  standards  of  construc- 
tion. Full  speed  ahead  in  construction  of  810,000  low 
rent  housing  units.  Development  of  a cooperative 
housing  program  for  the  middle-incomed.  Consid- 
eration of  families  of  every  size  and  communities  of 
every  type  in  housing  planning.  Support  of  slum 
clearance  and  urban  redevelopment.  Application  of 
the  need  principle  in  the  provision  of  defense  hous- 
ing. Recognition  of  health,  recreation,  and  social 
needs  in  housing  developments. 

Courts  and  the  Police — The  development  of  stand- 
ards of  juvenile  services  by  police  departments.  The 
availability  of  courts  with  judges  qualified  in  legal, 
social,  and  psychological  understanding  and  qualified 
probation  and  auxiliary  staff  for  all  cases  requiring 
court  action  in  regard  to  children.  Coordination  of 
preventive  and  treatment  functions  of  social  agen- 
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cies,  police,  courts,  institutions,  and  after-care  agen- 
cies. 

The  Professions — Instruction  in  human  growth 
and  change  in  all  professional  schools.  The  provision 
of  in-service  training  opportunities.  Recognition 
that  all  professions  dealing  with  children  have  “a 
core  of  common  experience  on  fundamental  concepts 
of  human  behavior,”  including  the  need  to  consider 
the  total  person  as  well  as  any  specific  disorder. 
Inclusion  in  law  schools  of  courses  on  the  relation- 
ship of  law  to  the  other  professions  and  of  courses 
on  law  in  schools  of  social  work.  Steps  at  national, 
state,  and  local  levels  to  increase  the  output  of  pro- 
fessional schools. 

Mass  Communication — Acceptance  of  social  res- 
ponsibility on  the  part  of  industry  and  community 
agencies  using  television  and  other  mass  media. 
Reservation  by  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission of  TV  channels  for  noncommercial  educat- 
ional stations. 

Defense — Sharing  by  all  individuals  and  groups 
of  sacrifices  in  the  present  emergency,  and  some  use 
of  the  services  of  men  with  disabilities.  Improvement 
of  personnel,  evaluation,  placement,  vocational  gui- 
dance and  counseling,  by  civilian  and  military  agen- 
cies to  promote  the  utilization  of  our  total  human 
resources.  Provision  of  adequate  allowances  for 
servicemen’s  families.  Participation  of  children  and 
youth  in  a way  to  minimize  their  anxieties.  Prov- 
ision of  needed  services  to  families  of  servicemen 
moving  to  new  communities. 

International — Full  support  to  voluntary  efforts 
and  governmental  programs  of  an  international 
character  in  behalf  of  children  and  youth. 


In  1947  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  spent 
over  360  million  dollars  to  maintain  patients  in 
the  nation’s  public  mental  hospitals.  If  losses  in 
earnings,  and  the  cost  of  private  hospitalization  for 
mental  patients  is  also  considered,  the  loss  to  our 
nation  annually  from  serious  mental  illness  would 
reach  a billion  and  a half  dollars. 


W.  T.  Woodard  Appointed 
Probation  Officer 

W.  T.  Woodard,  Jr.,  for  10  years  Johnston  county 
Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare,  and  the  current 
president  of  the  state  Association  of  County  Super- 
intendents of  Public  Welfare,  has  resigned  his  post 
to  become  probation  officer  of  the  Eastern  District 
of  Federal  Court.  Mr.  Woodard’s  appointment  was 
made  by  Judge  Don  Gilliam  and  became  effective 
February  1. 

Replacing  Mr.  Woodard  in  the  Johnston  Superin- 
tendent’s post  is  Mrs.  Y.  M.  Holland,  who  is  serving 
as  Acting  Superintendent  until  a permanent  replace- 
ment is  secured.  Mrs.  Holland  was  Case  Work  Sup- 
ervisor for  the  Johnston  department.  Moving  into 
Mr.  Woodard's  position  as  president  of  the  Superin- 
tendents’ Association  is  Vice  President  E.  Farrell 
White,  Cabarrus  county  Superintendent.  Both  Wood- 
ard and  White  had  been  elected  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  in  October  of  1949. 

Mr.  Woodard  expressed  regret  at  leaving  public 
welfare,  but  his  new  post  will  be  closely  related.  A 
native  of  Selma,  where  he  still  resides,  he  came  to 
Johnston  county  as  a case  worker  in  1938,  and  was 
made  Superintendent  in  1941.  Prior  to  that  he  had 
been  an  English  and  Plistory  teacher  in  the  high 
school  at  Oriental,  N.  C.,  in  addition  to  coaching 
football,  basketball  and  baseball. 

Mr.  Woodard  was  a graduate  of  Selma  High  Sch- 
ool and  attended  both  Campbell  College  at  Buie’s 
Creek  and  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill.  He  was  graduated  from  the  University 
in  1934  with  an  A.  B.  degree  in  Education,  spe- 
cializing in  English  and  History.  He  also  spent  the 
winter  quarters  of  1938,  1939,  and  1940  at  the  Un- 
iversity, doing  graduate  work  in  the  School  of  Social 
Work. 

Mr.  Woodard’s  election  as  their  president  was 
evidence  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his 
fellow  Superintendents.  Not  only  Johnston  county, 
but  the  state,  will  feel  his  loss  in  the  public  welfare 
program,  but  in  his  new  position  as  Federal  proba- 
tion officer,  he  can  be  expected  to  render  further 
useful  service. 


Mew  Field  lepreseiatsre 

County  departments  of  public  welfare  in  10  eastern 
counties  will  have  regular  field  service  again,  after 
a lapse  of  over  three  months,  with  Miss  Gladis  Kivett 
of  High  Point  taking  over  the  district  as  field 
representative.  Miss  Kivett  has  been  for  13  years 
Supervisor  of  the  High  Point  Branch  of  the  Guilford 
county  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  and  has 
studied  at  the  Woman’s  College  in  Greensboro,  and 
the  U.N.C.  School  of  Social  Work.  Counties  in  her 
district  are  Beaufort,  Cartaret,  Craven,  Edgecombe, 
Hyde,  Martin,  Pamlico,  Pitt,  Tyrrell,  and  Washington. 
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The  Meaning  of  the  Individual* 

By  Rev.  Charles  Lynn  Brown,  Pastor 
White  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


One  of  the  shibboleths  of  modern  success  is  the 
word  individual.  Educators,  politicians,  social  plan- 
ners, preachers  and  hucksters  must  all  pronounce 
their  gospel  with  proper  accent  on  the  individual. 
This  mode  of  speech  is  as  contemporary  as  sky- 
scrapers. 

Genghis  Khan  could  conquer  the  vastness  of  Eur- 
asia from  Pekin  to  the  walls  of  Vienna,  paving  his 
triumphant  way  with  the  bodies  of  individuals  who 
were  important  to  him  solely  because  they  were  of 
no  importance  in  themselves  at  all.  The  spiritual 
successor  to  the  Western  half  of  his  empire,  the  Tsar 
Peter  of  Russia,  could  Westernize  the  Tartar  Empire 
and  have  but  one  individual  in  it:  the  Tsar  Peter. 
Louis  XIV  could  say  soberly  without  boasting  that 
in  all  his  fair  France  there  existed  but  one  individ- 
ual— himself.  Even  in  the  United  States  as  late  as 
the  20th  Century  an  emperor  of  oil  and  railways 
could  be  quoted  as  saying  with  imperial  disdain : 
“The  public?  The  public  be  damned.”  It  would  seerq 
in  ages  prior  to  our  own  that  some  individuals  were 
considered  to  outweigh  in  value  a mass  of  other 
individuals  all  lumped  together. 

But  we  today  subscribe  to  the  political,  social 
and  moral  creed  that  all  men  are  created  equal 
and  are  therefore,  theoretically  at  least,  of  equal 
value.  Our  leaders  do  not  crave  to  be  exceptional 
and  therefore  distinguishable  from  the  mass  about 
them  but  rather  to  be  unexceptional  and  quite  in- 
distinguishable from  the  general  run  of  humanity. 
They  seem  to  have  borrowed  the  wisdom  of  officers 
who  find  it  advisable  in  modern  closequarter  combat 
to  be  as  much  like  the  private  first  class  as  possible 
so  that  the  enemy  will  not  have  his  primary  target 
too  easily  defined.  And  if  our  leaders,  especially 
political  ones,  can  be  not  only  identical  with  but 
typical  of  those  whose  support  they  are  seeking 
so  much  the  better.  Huey  Long  identified  his  pol- 
itical fortunes  with  that  of  Cajuns,  Creoles  and  back- 
woods  Louisianians  who  carried  him  to  office.  But, 
and  what  is  more  striking  evidence  of  his  political 
genius,  he  typified  something  in  himself  which  the 
diverse  voting  groups  in  his  native  state  found  was 
common  to  them  all. 

Franklin  Roosevelt’s  unique  place  in  the  voter’s 
esteem  was  won  because  he  was  indentified  in  the 
mind  of  millions  with  the  courageous,  tolerant,  in- 
telligent man-cn-the-street,  that  neverfailing  source 
of  invincible  common-sense.  The  genius  of  Roosevelt 
enabled  him  to  carry  this  identification  to  the  shrine 
of  The  Common  Man’s  castle — his  Fireside — a spot 
which,  with  most  urban  dwellers  today,  is  as  myth- 
ical as  The  Common  Man  himself,  who  in  our  folk- 
lore is  supposed  to  sit  beside  it. 


* Address  delivered  October  11,  1950,  at  the  31st  Annual 
North  Carolina  Public  Welfare  Institute,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


THE  COMMON  MAN 

Yet  the  existence  of  The  Common  Man,  mythical 
or  not,  exerts  a powerful  influence  in  all  our  think- 
ing and  social  planning  today.  He  is  commonly  sup- 
posed not  only  to  exist  but  also  to  be  fundamentally 
the  same  whether  in  Brooklyn  or  Pomona.  The  com- 
plex machinery  of  commercial  life  is  based  upon  this 
axiom,  true  or  not:  that  the  common  man  exists  in 
great  numbers  and  his  variations  are  not  too  many 
to  be  troublesome.  His  tastes,  his  wants,  his  opinions, 
his  possessions,  even  his  anxieties  can  be  assembly 
line-produced  in  profitable  quantity.  It  is  true  that 
he  exists  as  an  integer,  a man-hour  of  work,  a pocket- 
book,  a ballot,  a pair  of  ears.  He  is  the  lowest  common 
denominator  of  the  social  group,  the  indivisible  el- 
ement of  the  human  mass.  But  one  individual  counts 
for  nothing.  It  is  only  as  he  is  reproduced  in  sufficent 
number  in  the  human  mass  that  his  opinion,  his  sup- 
port and  reaction  is  considered  meaningful.  His 
thinking  is  not  asked  on  any  question  vexing  public 
life;  he  is  only  “sampled”.  He  is  important  not  be- 
cause of  his  one-ness  but  because  he  is  multiplied. 

Today  there  is  disturbing  evidence  that  the  stand- 
ardized individual  finds  his  standardization  none  too 
comfortable  a uniform.  It  would  almost  seem  that 
The  Common  Man  longs  to  be  uncommon.  His  anony- 
mity makes  him  uncomfortable.  The  tensions  pro- 
duced by  working  in  modern  assembly  line  factories, 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  individual  recognition, 
the  uselessness  of  individual  initiative  in  standard- 
ized production,  the  separation  of  producer  and  mar- 
ket so  that  no  work-result  is  seen,  have  become  a 
strait  jacket  way  of  life.  For  us  in  America  the  solu- 
tion to  this  problem  of  our  common  life  is  urgent. 

It  is  well  to  ask  ourselves  how  our  nation,  which  was 
founded  on  concepts  cf  personal,  individual  liberty, 
became  in  so  short  a span  of  history  the  graveyard 
of  so  much  which  is  essential  to  true  liberty.  An 
answer  to  this  paradox  may  answer  many  of  the 
tensions  which  disturb  modern  living. 

The  history  of  the  individual  is  not  a long  one  al- 
though it  is  a lurid  one.  We  learn  first  that  he  is 
an  actor  only  recently  come  upon  the  stage  of  our 
human  comedy.  The  ancient  world  did  not  list  him 
in  the  cast.  It  had  individualist  but  no  individuals. 

In  primitive  social  structures  the  small  unit  was  the 
family.  Even  the  gods  existed  only  in  this  social  con- 
text. In  the  Old  Testament  the  absence  of  individuals  i 
in  our  sense  of  the  word  is  illustrated  by  the  dup- 
lication of  names,  the  telescoping  of  generations, 
the  attaching  of  the  same  event  in  the  family  chron- 
icle to  several  individuals.  It  is  told  of  both  Abraham 
and  Isaac  that  they  journeyed  into  Egypt  with  beau- 
tiful wives.  Both  found  their  wives  desired  by  the 
Pharaoh.  Both  hit  upon  the  same  deception:  she  is 
my  sister,  not  my  wife.  It  is  important  to  the  family 
chronicle  that  this  not  too  complimentary  story  hap- 
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pened;  it  is  unimportant  exactly  to  which  husband 
it  happened. 

Nevertheless  it  was  the  spiritual  genius  of  Judaism 
which  ascribed  to  God  the  awesome  grandeur  of 
Individuality.  The  concept  of  a Being  existing  in 
lonely  uniqueness  was  an  unparalleled  spiritual  dis- 
covery. Here  is  the  beginning  of  western  man’s  in- 
ner history.  Eastern  thought  has  not  yet  achieved 
this.  The  disregard  for  individual  life  throughout  the 
Orient  is  rooted  in  their  ability  to  separate  the  life 
of|  the  individual  from  the  cycles  of  nature.  But  the 
independence,  yet  withal  the  incomprehensibility,  of 
each  individual  life  is  found  in  the  ancient  Jewish 
cabal  of  the  name  of  its  Unique  God,  Jehovah:  I am 
what  I am. 

It  is  not  surprising,  however,  that  what  humans  by 
a spiritual  tour-de-force  could  attribute  to  Divinity 
they  were  slow  to  appropriate  for  themselves.  The 
individual  was  often  re-grouped  in  succeeding  cent- 
uries but  never  isolated.  His  uniqueness  was  con- 
cealed. The  greatest  of  the  Jewish  prophets  approa- 
ched the  idea  of  the  uniqueness  of  each  separate  hu- 
man being  in  the  noble  teaching  of  the  Covenant  in 
which  Jehovah  and  every  individual  could  partic- 
ipate. Here  was  individual  responsibility.  But  the 
richness  of  this  concept,  politically  and  philosophi- 
cally, was  never  explored  nor  appropriated  by  pop- 
ular thought. 

The  non-Jewish  world  before  the  Christian  era 
postulated  neither  to  gods  nor  to  men  uniqueness  of 
being.  Plato  and  his  sometimes  rebellious  student, 
Aristotle,  for  all  their  careful  dissection  of  human- 
ity, never  divided  the  community  into  smaller  units 
than  classes:  warrior,  ruling  and  laboring.  The  in- 
dividual had  no  recognizable  existence  apart  from 
his  communal  context.  The  secret  of  his  being,  the 
rationale  of  his  worth,  were  discoverable  in  the  con- 
text of  his  society.  The  classical  soul-struggles,  re- 
flected in  the  story  of  Clytemnestra  for  example, 
were  not  for  self-realization  (which  is  the  obsession 
of  contemporary  man)  but  rather  the  struggle  of 
a family  or  race-member  to  cope  with  the  tragic 
dictates  of  Fate  against  a member  of  the  group. 

The  Christian  insight,  which  effectively  separates 
the  Pagan  from  the  so-called  Christian  ages,  did  not 
make  this  ultimate  leap  from  Group  to  Individual 
at  once.  It  did,  however,  provide  a new  and  more 
productive  matrix  in  which  the  individual  was  to 
flourish,  namely,  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The  transition 
from  the  Pagan  social  structure  and  the  Roman  Im- 
perial Order  to  the  newer,  religious  order  was  not 
accomplished  without  violence.  Judaism,  the  Roman 
Empire  and  various  Mystery  Cults  all  protested  in 
turn  as  their  members  were  drawn  into  the  structure 
of  the  new  Christian  order. 

The  new  order  was  interpreted  in  picturesque 
language,  all  emphasizing  the  group  into  which  the 
individuals  were  called.  “I  am  the  Vine;  ye  are  the 
branches”,  said  Jesus  Christ.  St.  Paul  provided  the 
simple  analogy  of  the  body  with  dependent  members 
which  provided  for  individual  activity,  yet  had  a col- 
lective plan  and  purpose.  St.  Augustine  pictured  the 
new  group  as  a city.  The  greatest  heresy  became  ap- 


parent immediately:  individualism.  Not  to  co-oper- 
ate, to  assert  one’s  ultimate  independence,  was  soul- 
suicide  punishable  by  “excommunication”  not  only 
from  the  body  of  humanity  but  also  from  the  very 
existence  of  God.  This  Christian  order,  in  which  all 
could  supposedly  live  and  move  freely  as  separate 
yet  joined  parts  of  one  body,  was  expanded  to  in- 
clude all  phases  of  human  life  in  the  span  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  And  so  deeply  rooted  was  the  necessity 
in  the  Medieval  mind  for  this  co-inherence  of  all 
members  that  the  Scholastic  philosophers  laid  down 
an  axiom  of  man’s  social  being:  “One  man  is  no  man 
at  all”. 

LOSS  OF  IDENTITY 

The  mystics  of  the  new  faith  imbued  the  plan  with 
sanctity.  The  individual  was  not  to  exist.  The  affirm- 
ation of  the  individual  was  an  insult  to  the  div- 
ine Uniqueness.  The  Anchorites  buried  themselves  in 
wilderness  caves  “forgetting  the  world,  by  the  world 
forgot”.  A refinement  of  this  practice  was  to  remain 
in  a group  and  yet  lose  one’s  identity  completely. 
This  was  the  widespread  practice  of  monks  and  nuns. 

But  the  application  of  the  idea  of  the  Uniqueness 
of  Divinity  to  the  human  situation  was  inevitable. 
And  with  that  application  came  a real  re-birth  of 
the  conscious  human  soul,  the  Renaissance.  Some 
were  to  call  it  the  original  disobedience  of  Adam  in 
new  form.  Nonetheless,  the  Individual  in  the  modern 
use  of  the  word  emerged  and  created  the  period 
known  as  the  Renaissance.  He  emerged,  it  is  true, 
from  the  womb  of  the  medieval  world  a squalling, 
lusty  infant.  To  many  he  was  gross,  repelling,  Rab- 
elaisian in  his  needs  and  appetites.  Yet  this  first  in- 
toxication with  his  own  identity  is  the  greatest  point 
in  man’s  spiritual  history  since  Adam  first  mused 
on  his  social  loneliness.  And  the  men  produced  in  this 
springtime  of  the  human  soul  have  not  been  repro- 
duced since  that  time : Michaelangelo,  Da  Vinci  and 
the  others  of  the  fabulous  Renaissance. 

INDIVIDUALISM  DISCOVERED 

The  severing  of  the  umbilical  cord  by  the  individ- 
ual from  his  social  context  was  bound  to  produce 
havoc  in  a heretofore  comparatively  orderly  world. 
Every  social  structure,  every  phase  of  human  activ- 
ity, felt  the  disturbing  presence  of  this  new  and  lusty 
child.  First  to  fall  under  his  impact  was  the  spiritual 
community,  the  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  new 
individualism  produced  the  Reformation  which  pro- 
ceeded to  place  the  individual  conscience  above  the 
imposed  rule  of  Council  or  Church.  Martin  Luther 
stormed  even  the  keep  of  the  old  religious  fortress 
and  declared  that  “every  man  is  his  own  priest  be- 
fore God”.  This  is  the  ultimate  of  individualism.  The 
Divine  Uniqueness  and  human  uniqueness  are  both 
postulated.  The  human  being  can  reason  with  God; 
they  understand  each  other.  Their  uniqueness  sep- 
arates them  from  all  the  rest  of  the  created  world; 
it  is  an  indissoluble  bond  between  them.  John  Calvin 
was  to  bless  this  new  relationship  in  the  opening  sen- 
tence of  his  famous  Catechism.  “Man’s  chief  end”, 
he  declared,  “is  to  glorify  God  and  enjoy  Him  for- 
ever”. The  use  of  the  singular  in  describing  the 
human  partner  is  not  insignificant. 
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Glory  and  Joy.  With  these  as  goals  man  the  ruler 
plunged  enthusiastically  into  new  worlds  of  whose 
existence  he  had  not  dreamed.  Were  they  already  in 
existence  or  did  he  dream  them  into  existence?  Little 
matter.  Like  Caliban,  that  prototye  of  the  individual 
crossing  the  meridian  from  world-in-community  to 
world-in-individual,  he  would  cry:  “0  brave  new 
world  that  has  such  people  in  it !” 

No  experiment  in  science,  geography  or  political 
thought  was  too  daring.  A new  world  of  finance  was 
created — capitalism — a feat  as  daring  as  crossing 
the  uncharted  Western  sea.  Prince  and  tavern-keeper 
explored  the  minute  recesses  of  theological  thought. 
In  Germany  even  the  peasants,  carried  away  by  the 
new  spirit  of  experiment  and  enterprise,  went  too 
far.  Martin  Luther  was  appalled  at  the  result  when 
they  rose  in  insurrection  against  their  princely  mas- 
ters. “Quell  them  by  the  sword,”  he  cried.  In  Italy 
Galileo  ascribed  the  new  liberty  even  to  the  sun  in 
heaven.  Aghast  the  Church  cried,  “It  does  not  move”. 
The  radical  new  thought  was  everywhere  roundly 
condemned.  By  inquisition  and  torture  and  death  the 
Church  attempted  to  nip  the  rapid,  hybrid  growth  in 
the  bud.  She  pruned  diligently  the  affected  limbs. 

But  it  was  useless.  Revolt  was  in  the  air.  The 
fruit  of  freedom  had  been  tasted.  Europe  was  racked 
by  the  results.  Sometimes  the  results  were  strange 
and  fearful. 

Maehiavelli  explored  what  would  happen  when  an 
individual  was  given  political  freedom  harnessed  to 
a desire  for  power.,  Such  freedom,  he  wrote,  is  limited 
only  by  its  own  needs.  No  moral  sanctions  can  be  ap- 
plied to  it.  The  Borgias  followed  his  preaching  not 
with  word  and  pen  but  with  deed  and  poison.  But  this 
self-directing  liberty  could  be  applied  universally. 
“Man  is  born  free”,  began  Rousseau  in  his  The 
Social  Contract,  “but  he  is  everywhere  in  chains”. 
Freedom  became  the  watchword  of  revolt  against 
every  constituted  authority.  The  power  of  govern- 
ment derives  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  In 
other  words,  there  are  no  divinely  ordained  rules  or 
rulers.  The  French  serfs  responded  literallv.  The 
French  Revolution  was  on.  A century  later  the  em- 
pire of  finance  was  to  be  challenged  by  its  serfs  in 
similar  fashion.  “Workers  of  the  world,  arise!”  rang 
the  cry  of  Marxian  dialectics.  “You  have  nothing  to 
lose  but  your  chains”. 

AUTHORITY  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL 

The  authority  of  the  individual  exceeded  all  im- 
agination. The  philosophers  reduced  not  only  the 
world  of  the  mind  but  also  the  mind  of  the  world  to 
the  dimensions  of  the  individual.  “I  think,  therefore 
I am”.  All  that  is  to  be  known  depends  upon  the 
knower.  The  ideal  world  of  the  Greek  as  well  as  of 
the  Christian  was  made  utterly  dependent  upon  the 
mind  beholding  it.  Knowledge  became  identical  with 
the  will  to  know.  Religion  became  simply  the  will 
to  belief.  Politics  became  the  will  to  power.  With 
man  in  control  the  Age  of  Perfection  was  bound  to 
arrive  shortly. 

But  there  were  disturbing  signs,  straws  in  the 
wind  of  human  events.  Danton,  having  endured  the 
Convention  and  watched  the  farce  of  Liberty,  Eq- 


uality and  Fraternity,  cried  as  he  lay  dying:  “I  am 
sick  of  the  human  race.”  Neitsche  pictured  tragically 
the  end  of  Superman  in  his  unrestrained  lust  for 
power.  Beyond  good  and  evil,  beyond  all  human  re- 
straint, his  hero  staggers  under  a pitiless  sun  and 
cries,  “0  eternal  everywhere!  0 eternal  nowhere! 
I have  sought  thee — but  in  vain!”  Goethe  brooded 
on  the  plight  of  the  individual  free  of  all  restraint 
morally,  free  to  follow  his  own  destiny,  seek  his  own 
happiness.  But  his  hero  Faust,  perhaps  the  greatest 
symbol  of  contemporary  man,  is  a pathetic,  lost  fig- 
ure yearning  for  redemption.  Deaf  Beethoven  cried 
despairingly  of  eternal  values  in  his  Ninth  Sym- 
phony. But  his  contemporaries  were  beyond  hearing 
him  as  he  was  deaf  to  them. 

But  these  were  prophetic  voices.  Musically  and 
intellectually  the  latest  Fall  and  Need  for  Redemp- 
tion were  already  apparent.  But  the  forces  of  lib- 
erty had  to  be  satisfied ; the  storm  had  to  spend  its 
strength  before  there  could  be  the  calm  after  the 
storm.  Reason  was  the  reigning  monarch,  or  Goddess, 
as  France  had  it.  Liberty,  Fraternity  and  Equality 
were  the  triune  god  of  the  new  •world  order.  The 
popular  hero  was  Robinson  Crusoe.  All  men  were 
thought  to  be  like  Crusoe,  spiritually  speaking,  alone 
in  a strange  land.  Pie  must  fend  for  himself ; his  in- 
genuity and  dauntlessness  are  his  best  weapons.  He 
can  survive  alone.  Other  people  do  exist,  but  they 
enter  the  scene  late  and  are  to  be  considered  as  Man 
Friday,  entirely  subservient  to  the  individual  self. 

Man  has  come  a long  way.  To  the  Medieval  world 
he  was  a fallen  angel.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Renaissance 
he  was  a shackled  god.  In  this  age,  he  is  an  aspiring 
ape,  climbing,  creating,  forcing,  ruling,  bending  all 
creation  to  his  will. 

END  OF  AN.ERA 

Today  we  are  witnessing  the  end  of  an  era.  Lib- 
erty, Fraternity  and  Equality  as  originally  conceived 
have  lived  too  long.  We  have  seen  the  titans’  tragic 
end.  “Not  with  a bang  but  with  a whimper;  that’s 
the  way  the  world  ends”,  sings  a modern  poet. 
Wagner’s  hero  dies  heroically  in  a divine  twilight 
yet  with  a splendor  of  sunset.  His  apt  pupil,  Adolf 
Hitler,  dies  in  his  bunker,  shabbily  betraying  his 
high-flown  phrases  and  promises.  Matthew  Arnold 
sings  a delicate  and  tragic  dirge  for  the  freedom  of 
the  spirit: 

“.  . . for  the  world  which  seems 

To  lie  before  us  like  a land  of  dreams, 

Hath  really  neither  joy,  nor  love,  nor  light, 

Nor  certitude,  nor  peace,  nor  help  for  pain; 

And  we  are  here  as  on  a darkling  plain, 

Swept  with  confused  alarms  of  struggle 
and  flight, 

Where  ignorant  armies  clash  by  night”. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  in  this  latter  despair  the 
mood  of. the. last  decade  has  verged  between,  Augustan 
indifference  to  the  common  plight  and  a wild  aban- 
don to  excessive  individualism.  Art  and  music  have 
ceased  to  become  media  of  communication ; individ- 
uals are  out  of  touch  with  one  another,  spiritually 
speaking.  We  pride  ourselves  on  their  very  incompre- 
hensibility. Literature  has  relentlesly  pursued  haunt- 
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ed  man  “down  the  nights  and  down  the  days”  of  his 
inner  life  and  the  spectacle  is  pathetic.  And  The  Com- 
mon Man  has  gone  his  uneasy  way,  half  believing, 
half  disbelieving,  imitating  art  somewhat  self-cons- 
ciously rather  than  his  own  intuitive  nature. 

Few  have  dared  to  look  into  the  future.  Adolf 
Hitler’s  millenium  was  too  fantastic  a parody  for  the 
credence  of  most.  Toynbee  admits  we  are  in  the  death 
throes  but  believes  courageously  in  the  resurrection. 
For  most,  the  future  outlook  is  a comedy  played  by 
faceless  automatons,  or  a tragedy  of  power-ridden 
monsters. 

But  there  are  hopeful  signs,  too.  There  are  indi- 
cations that  men  are  abandoning  their  sterile  and 
tragic  individualism.  Everywhere  one  feels  a ground- 
swell  of  sentiment  toward  the  re-creation  of  what  we 
may  call  significant  communities.  For,  more  than 
liberty,  modern  man  v/ants  to  belong.  More, than  free- 
dom he  wants  something  worthwhile  to  which  he  may 
surrender  his  freedom.  More  than  he  longs  for  eq- 
uality he  longs  to  be  significant.  And  it  is  only  as  we 
help  humans  in  their  re-discovery  of  each  other  that 
we  shall  be  working  constructively  in  our  several 
fields  of  endeavor. 

The  American  scene  presents  some  discouraging 
aspects.  Among  them  are  the  breakdown  of  sectional 
and  regional  loyalties.  Our  population,  largely  mo- 
bile, has  become  uprooted,  migratory.  The  rootless- 
ness of  the  modern  American  reveals  itself  in  his 
loneliness,  his  psychotic  fancies,  and  the  eagerness 
with  which  he  attends  psychiatric  advice  either  good 
or  bad.  The  alarming  increase  of  inmates  in  our  men- 
tal hospitals  and  the  incipient  cases  crowding  our 
doctor’s  offices  are  evidence  enough  of  the  malady 
which  has  struck  the  American  soul. 

Practically  speaking,  we  can  follow  two  lines  in 
aiding  our  fellow  humans..  The  individual  must  re- 
discover the  significance  of  his  person  and  the  sig- 
nificance of  his  contribution  to  the  group. 

The  first  can  be  achieved  by  re-orienting  the  in- 
dividual to  a community  or  communities.  Civic  re- 
sponsibilities and  civic  ties  should  be  fostered.  The 
relation  to  a church  as  the  spiritual  community  must 
be  re-emphasized.  Ways  must  be  found  to  attach 
people  emotionally  and  ideologically  to  their  environ- 
ment. The  Frenchman’s  pride  in  his  region  is  almost 
never  duplicated  in  America  except  among  the  most 
mature  and  finely  balanced  individuals.  The  town  or 
village,  the  city,  must  discover  once  again  a unique 
life  of  its  own  as  had  the  citystates  of  Greece  or  the 
cinquecento  Italian  towns.  The  levelling  of  culture, 
the  centralization  of  all  the  arts  into  great  urban 
centers,  the  mass  production  of  entertainment,  has 
reduced  most  of  us  to  the  role  of  spectators.  Part- 
icipation by  the  individual  in  richly  varied  activities 
in  a group  must  be  encouraged.  And  perhaps  in  so 
doing  we  shall  reap  more  than  we  sow.  Shakespeare 
flowered  with  a village  school  education.  But  the 
stage  and  strolling  players  were  a daily  part  of  his 
village  scene.  J.  S.  Bach  could  never  have  matured 
in  his  art  without  the  petty  German  courts  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  their  scores  of  insignificant 
and  uninspired  musicians. 


THE  SECOND  PHASE 

The  second  phase,  helping  the  individual  to  recover 
the  significance  of  his  contribution  to  the  group, 
may  be  more  difficult.  We  have  grown  accustomed 
to  the  articles  of  daily  life  standardized  and  mass- 
produced.  They  have  contributed  immeasurably  to 
our  comfort.  We  have  even  made  a fetich  of  their 
utilitarian  ugliness  so  practical  in  mass  production., 
viz.,  the  antiseptic,  porcelain,  supremely  ugly  fur- 
nishings of  our  water-closets  and  kitchens.  In  the 
pressure  of  mass  production  we  have  lost  too  many 
criteria  of  worth,  dignity  and  pride  in  the  finished 
product.  Too,  the  results  of  our  work  reach  too  wide 
a market  for  us  to  be  too  intimately  concerened  with 
them. 

But  we  believe  that  the  workman  in  his  union  can 
be  concerned  with  something  beside  wage  increases. 
Perhaps  the  guilds  of  the  Middle  Ages  with  their 
original  patterns  for  weaving  or  design  will  furnish 
us  a clue.  We  must  invest  his  work  with  significance 
for  the  worker. 

If  we  are  successful  perhaps  the  men  and  women 
of  our  day  will  have  less  reason  to  follow  the  leaders 
who  offer  them  a significant  role  in  a meaningful 
community  but  whose  ultimate  aim  is  unendurable 
slavery  for  human  beings.  The  modern  gospels — 
Fascism,  Nazism,  Communism — all  offer  a signifi- 
cant community  (either  racially  or  economically  or 
politically  defined).  They  inspire  their  adherents 
with  the  zeal  of  crusaders,  thus  insuring  a feeling  of 
significant  contribution.  Fortunately,  these  aberra- 
tions are  clear  to  us  as  such.  But  if  we  are  to  counter- 
act the  powerful  attraction  they  have  for  bewildered 
and  confused  men  and  women,  we  must  duplicate 
their  strong  points  in  the  more  constructive  Dem- 
ocratic pattern. 

Perhaps,  too,  American  men  and  women  can  be 
turned  from  their  escape  at  best  into  a Babbitt-like 
anonymity  or  at  worst  into  our  mental  hospitals, 
and  they  will  assume  their  significant  role — that  of 
an  American  citizen — in  a significant  community — 
the  world. 


FOR 
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Mental  Health  in  Children* 

By  Frank  J.  Curran,  M.  D.,  Director • 
Children’s  Service  Center,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


In  a mental  hygiene  program,  one  should  consider 
prevention  rather  than  treatment  of  mental  illness; 
and  one  of  the  first  steps  in  the  prevention  of  mental 
disorders  should  be  taken  before  the  child  is  born. 
I am  referring  to  the  pre-natal  psychiatric  clinics 
held  for  expectant  mothers. 

You  in  North  Carolina  are  most  fortunate  in 
having  Doctor  Lloyd  Thompson  of  Bowman  Gray 
Hospital  here.  He  is  well  known  for  his  work  with 
pregnant  women,  and  he  has  been  conducting  clinics 
for  over  20  years  to  help  these  women  overcome 
their  fears,  prejudices  and  superstitions  about  child 
birth. 

Another  phase  in  the  prevention  of  mental  prob- 
lems is  in  the  so-called  “Cornelia  Corner  Movement” 
in  which  a rooming-in  program  is  followed  through 
from  the  time  the  infant  is  born.  This  means  that 
the  child  and  the  mother  remain  together  during 
the  entire  time  that  the  mother  stays  in  the  hospital 
after  her  delivery.  This  work  was  first  started  by 
Dr.  Leo  Bartemeier  and  his  Detroit  colleagues.  The 
name  was  suggested  from  the  Roman  mother,  Cor- 
nelia, who  said  of  her  children  that  they  were  her 
jewels. 

In  this  rooming-in  program,  both  the  father  and 
the  mother  are  given  an  opportunity  to  be  very  close 
to  the  child — to  touch  it,  fondle  it,  bathe  it,  hold  it — 
to  do  these  things  under  nursing  supervision.  This 
is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  average  obstetrical  ward 
or  lying-in  hospital  where  fathers  are  only  permitted 
to  see  their  children  through  a glass  window,  and  are 
not  even  permitted  to  have  the  sensation  of  hearing 
their  baby  cry.  The  father,  who  is  often  the  for- 
gotten man,  is  not  only  expected  but  urged  to  come 
to  the  hospital  frequently  to  hold  his  baby,  to  learn 
how  to  diaper  him,  how  to  feed  him,  and  to  do  all 
the  things  which  ordinarily  he  does  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  do  until  weeks  later. 

NURSERY  SCHOOL  PROBLEMS 

Before  skipping  over  to  the  problems  of  the  “teen- 
agers”, I would  like  to  say  a few  words  about  nur- 
sery school  problems.  In  many  parts  of  our  country, 
nursery  schools  are  being  established  and  run,  often 
with  ill-prepared,  untrained  people.  An  article  in 
one  of  the  women’s  magazines  has  pointed  out  how 
nursery  schools  can  make  problems  as  well  as  pre- 
vent them  when  the  people  running  the  schools  are 
inadequately  prepared  to  recognize  and  deal  with 
normal  as  well  as  abnormal  reactions  of  children. 

The  Adolescent  Ward  at  Bellevue  Hospital  was 
not  started  until  1937.  I had  worked  for  several 
years  previously  in  the  hospital  and  during  those 
earlier  years  the  adolescents  were  placed  on  the 
wards  with  the  “quiet”  adults.  If  the  children  got 


* A paper  presented  at  the  North  Carolina  State  Conference 
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into  fights  with  each  other  or  with  adults,  they  were 
sometimes  transferred  to  a semi-disturbed  or  a dis- 
turbed ward.  The  result  was  that  adolescents  were 
soon  scattered  over  all  the  wards  of  the  hospital, 
and  wherever  they  were,  they  were  noisy  and  des- 
tructive, because  their  needs  were  not  being  met. 
The  children  were  being  referred  to  us  from  juv- 
enile courts,  from  schools,  from  social  agencies, 
from  foster  homes,  because  they  were  showing  diff- 
icult problems  in  adjustment.  Many  of  them  had  been 
arrested  for  sex  offenses,  and  it  was  feared  that 
they  might  be  “sexual  maniacs”. 

At  first  it  was  difficult  to  get  the  hospital  auth- 
orities to  set  aside  a special  place  for  adolescents, 
because  many  people  had  the  feeling  that  children 
who  had  reached  the  adolescent  age  and  were  show- 
ing delinquent  behavior  could  not  be  treated  with 
any  degree  of  success.  One  reason  for  this  was  the 
fact  that  the  Gluecks  had  written  a book  doing  a 
follow-up  study  of  1000  adolescent  juvenile  delin- 
quents, and  they  had  reported  that  over  88%  of  these 
adolescent  boys  continued  showing  anti-social  be- 
havior in  their  adult  life.1 

At  Bellevue  Llospital  we  had  the  problem — the 
children,  were  there ; they  were  causing  disturbances ; 
they  needed  help.  We  found  that  even  when  we  work- 
ed under  handicaps,  with  rather  superficial  help,  we 
were  able  to  give  aid  to  many  of  these  children, 
and  we  knew  that  many  of  them  were  not  continuing 
in  their  anti-social  behavior.  We  not  only  had  in- 
terviews with  the  children,  but  we  had  conferences 
with  their  families,  and  we  used  the  facilities  of 
social  agencies.  For  those  of  you  who  are  interested 
in  the  organization  of  the  ward,  I would  refer  you 
to  some  articles  published  in  the  late  30's.2,3,4. 

FROM  JUVENILE  COURTS 

The  children  who  came  to  us  were  referred  chiefly 
from  the  juvenile  courts.  The  large  majority  of  these 
children  came  from  either  broken  homes  or  from 
homes  of  marginal  economic  status.  Many  of  the 
boys  were  very  badly  neglected  physically.  They 
needed  dental  care.  They  needed  glasses.  They  often 
were  suffering  form  severe  acne.  Many  had  scars 
on  their  bodies  as  the  result  of  accidents  or  burns, 
and  these  scars  had  made  them  abnormally  sensitive. 
The  charges  in  the  court  cases  varied  from  minor 
things  such  as  truancy  or  disobedience  to  more 
serious  charges  such  as  stealing,  arson,  rape,  or 
murder. 

In  the  first  six  months  that  the  ward  was  open 
we  had  four  boys  under  the  age  of  16  who  were  sent 
to  us  after  having  killed  others.  The  court  sent  us 
only  about  7%  of  the  children  referred  to  them, 
and  the  ones  who  were  sent  to  us  either  were  sent 
to  us  because  they  had  committed  very  serious 
crimes,  such  as  murder,  or  they  had  been  tried  on 
probation  from  three  to  six  times  and  had  continued 
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to  get  into  difficulties,  or  thirdly,  they  were  charged 
with  sex  offenses. 

Although  only  about  1%  of  the  children  sent  to 
court  are  referred  there  because  of  sexual  offenses, 
over  20%  of  the  children  sent  to  us  were  charged 
with  sexual  misdemeanors.  By  and  large,  the  sexual 
offenses  were  not  of  a serious  nature.  In  our  opinion, 
they  were  normal  expressions  of  adolescent  cur- 
iosity and  adolescent  sex  drive.  However,  in  the 
minds  of  many  adults,  they  were  indications  of  ser- 
ious underlying  pathology  and  that  is  the  reason 
that  all  of  the  sex  offenders  were  sent  to  us.  Our 
findings  were  similar  to  those  reported  by  Doshay.5 
He  found  that  the  majority  of  the  boys  were  quite 
normal;  that  they  were  not  sexual-psychopaths  and 
that  they  did  not  continue  showing  anti-social  be- 
havior of  a sexual  nature  in  their  adult  lives. 

In  working  with  the  children  in  the  Adolescent 
Ward  we  used  both  individual  and  group  techniques. 
The  WPA  was  still  in  existence,  and  we  were  able 
to  secure  athletic  instructors,  art  teachers,  dramatic 
coaches,  dancing  teachers,  etc.  We  organized  both 
group  as  well  as  individual  treatment  sessions  with 
the  children.  The  adolescent  age  is  essentially  a 
group  age  or  a “gang”  age,  and  we  felt  that  the  way 
we  could  best  contact  the  children  was  through  these 
group  activities.  We  also  found  it  necessary  to  have 
individual  treatment  sessions  at  which  we  could 
point  out  the  things  which  we  and  they  had  learned 
about  themselves  in  the  group  therapy  session. 

AGGRESSIVE  BEHAVIOR 

As  might  be  expected  with  50  or  60  adolescent 
boys  who  are  active  physically,  we  did  encounter  a 
great  deal  of  aggressive,  destructive  behavior.  We 
found  that  the  murals  on  the  wall  were  being  injured. 
The  electric  wiring  was  torn  out  of  the  walls  at 
times.  Windows  were  broken.  The  radio  and  the 
victrolas  on  the  wards  were  sometimes  destroyed. 
When  we  had  group  conferences  to  make  a study 
of  the  reasons  behind  these,  we  usually  found  that 
there  was  a fairly  good  basis  for  much  of  this  des- 
tructiveness. 

For  example,  the  boys  resented  the  murals  be- 
cause they  depicted  fairy  stories,  and  the  boys  felt 
that  they  were  being  treated  like  little  children  who 
were  sissies*rather  than  like  young  men..  Smoking, was 
forbidden  on  the  ward.  The  boys  often  were  able 
to  secrete  cigarettes  but  needed  matches,  and  when 
they  couldn’t  get  matches,  they  would  tamper  with 
the  electric  fixtures  and  produce  sparks  from  the 
wires,  and  in  that  way  be  able  to  get  a light  for  their 
cigarettes.  The  victrola  and  the  dance  records  were 
destroyed  after  it  was  learned  that  the  dancing 
teacher  was  showing  favoritism  toward  one  boy  and 
was  spending  most  of  her  time  dancing  with  him  and 
was  neglecting  to  teach  the  other  children  how  to 
dance.  Windows  were  broken  on  one  side  of  the  ward. 
This  was  the  side  of  the  ward  which  looked  down  into 
the  girls’  dormitory,  and  the  boys  wanted  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  girls,  and  of  yelling  to 
them. 

As  we  learned  the  causes  of  many  of  the  difficul- 
ties, we  were  able  to  eliminate  them.  We  were  able 


to  make  arrangements  for  the  boys  to  smoke  under 
the  supervision  of  staff  members  when  the  parents 
gave  permission  for  them  to  smoke  and  furnished 
the  matches  and  cigarettes  for  them.  It  was  arranged 
for  the  boys  to  have  social  contacts  with  the  girls 
in  the  hospital,  to  have  parties  together  and  to  attend 
classroom  work  and  some  of  the  group  sessions  to- 
gether. As  a result,  there  was  less  need  of  their 
breaking  windows  in  order  to  establish  contact  with 
the  girls. 

Through  the  dramatic  project,  the  boys  could  act 
out  in  plays  many  of  their  feelings  of  aggression  and 
hostility  against  staff  members  as  well  as  against 
members  of  their  families,  school  and  community. 
In  this  way  we  were  able  to  avoid  actual  property 
damage.  Through  the  process  of  acting  out  in  plays 
and  having  group  conferences  to  discuss  problems, 

children  were  able  to  talk  out  many  of  their  problems 
rather  than  to  react  with  aggressive  or  destructive 
behavior  on  the  ward. 

Besides  our  individual  and  group  conferences  with 
the  children,  we  had  individual  conferences  with  the 
parents.  We  used  the  facilities  of  the  social  ser- 
vice department  of  the  hospital  as  well  as  the  facili- 
ties of  the  probation  department  of  the  court  in  order 
to  work  with  the  parents  to  modify  their  attitudes 
toward  their  children  and  to  encourage  them  in  the 
use  of  existing  agencies  when  they  were  in  need  of 
medical  or  financial  assistance. 

PARENTS  NEED  PERSUASION 

We  knew  that  many  of  the  children  were  in- 
volved in  stealing,  because  they  were  so  economically 
deprived  they  didn’t  have  proper  clothes  to  wear  to 
school.  Many  of  them  were  truanting  from  school 
because  they  had  reading  disabilities  or  were  of  such 
limited  intelligence  that  they  couldn’t  do  the  school 
work,  and  often  this  had  not  been  recognized  by  the 
school  authorities.  Some  of  the  parents  were  very 
harsh  disciplinarians  and  didn’t  understand  that  a 
certain  amount  of  rebellion  is  normal  at  the  adoles- 
cent period.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  for  us  to 
treat  the  parents  as  well  as  to  treat  the  children. 
Often  we  had  to  use  a great  deal  of  persuasion  to  get 
the  family  to  reconsider  giving  the  child  another 
chance  at  home.  The  parents  often  came  in  with  the 
feeling  that,  because  the  child  had  been  taken  to  court 
several  times,  he  was  incorrigible,  and  he  ought  to 
be  put  away  in  a reformatory. 

From  our  psychiatric  studies  of  these  children, 
we  found  that  the  majority  of  them  were  not  psy- 
chotic, mentally  defective  nor.persons<of  psychopathic 
personality.  We  did  have  a relatively  large  group  of 
children  of  borderline  and  defective  intelligence  sent 
to  us,  but  they  were  sent  to  us  for  commitment  from 
the  juvenile  courts  when  the  families  refused  to 
sign  commitment  papers  and  when  the  home  sit- 
uation was  such  that  the  juvenile  court  judge  felt 
that  some  sort  of  institutional  placement  was  nec- 
essary. The  juvenile  court  judge  was  not  authorized 
by  law  to  commit  a child  to  a school  for  the  mentally 
defective  when  the  family  opposed  his  commitment. 
It  was  necessary,  therefore,  for  him  to  send  the 
children  into  Bellevue  Hospital  where  the  doctors 
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could  apply  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  such  commit- 
ment. 

Although  between  15%  and  20%  of  our  children 
were  of  borderline  or  defective  intelligence,  this  does 
not  represent  the  number  of  mental  defectives  in  the 
adolescent  juvenile  delinquent  group.  Actually,  the 
percentage  of  mental  defectives  is  much  lower — 
approximately  3%  to  5 % at  the  most. 

Miss  Carroll  and  1°  did  a follow-up  study  of  the 
first  300  court  cases  admitted  to  the  adolescent  ward. 
This  study  was  made  12  to  18  months  after  the  dis- 
charge of  the  patients  from  the  hospital.  Of  the  300 
cases,  201  were  at  home,  47  were  in  state  schools 
for  the  mentally  defective,  32  were  in  correctional 
institutions,  seven  were  in  state  hospitals,  one  was 
in  an  epileptic  colony,  two  were  dead,  four  were  in 
foster  homes,  two  were  awaiting  trial  in  adult  courts, 
and  four  boys  could  not  be  located.  This  study  in- 
dicated that  67%  of  the  boys  were  adjusting  well  at 
home,  and  that  only  10.66%  were  in  correctional 
institutions.  These  figures  indicated  a much  lower 
percentage  of  recidivism  than  was  reported  in  other 
clinics  for  children  of  the  same  age  group,  and  tend 
to  indicate  that  a 30-day  period  of  observation  and 
treatment  in  a phychiatric  hospital  is  of  positive 
value. 

In  closing,  I would  like  to  emphasize  again  that 
the  children  we  treated  were  among  the  6 or  7 % of 
the  most  seriously  disturbed  of  the  delinquents  taken 
before  the  courts  of  New  York  and  yet  only  about 
10%  were  showing  a tendency  to  repeat  their  anti- 
social behavior.  This  indicates  that  the  majority  of 
juvenile  delinquents  in  the  adolescent  age  period  are 
going  through  normal  phases  of  trying  to  become 
independent  of  their  families;  they  are  trying  to 
learn  how  to  handle  the  sexual  urges  within  them ; 
and  if  they  are  treated  with  understanding,  a sense 
of  humor,  and  without  counter-hostility,  they  will 
pass  through  this  stormy  period  successfully  and  be- 
come healthy,  well-adjusted  citizens. 
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Lack  of  space  in  this  issue  prevents  Public  Wel- 
fare News  from  publishing  the  names  of  county 
workers  who  have  recently  joined  welfare  depart- 
ment staffs,  as  has  been  the  custom.  The  listings  will 
be  carried  in  every  issue,  when  it  is  possible. 


State  Fights  Alcoholism 
With  Teamwork 

By  Santford  Martin,  Jr. 

Director  of  Alcohol  Education 
N.  C.  Alcoholic  Rehabilitation  Program 

Treating  and  arresting  the  illness  of  alcoholism 
is  not  a one-man  or  one-profession  job.  It  takes  the 
efforts  of  what  rehabilitation  authorities  like  to  call 
the  clinical  team,  a vital  part  of  which  is  the  county 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  worker  who  secures 
social  histories  of  the  idividual  patients. 

In  the  words  of  S.  K.  Proctor,  executive  director 
of  the  Alcoholic  Rehabilitation  Program  for  the  N. 
C.  Hospitals  Board  of  Control,  “the  heart  of  the 
treatment  process  might  be  called  the  social  his- 
tory. Social  workers,  especially  those  with  the  county 
welfare  departments,  are  often  familiar  with  the 
patient’s  environment.  They’re  in  a position  to  get 
information  that  would  be  difficult  for  a social 
worker  in  a central  treatment  institution  to  secure.” 

These  county  case  workers  have  first  hand  in- 
terviews with  the  patient  and  members  of  his  family, 
with  his  employer  and  friends.  Vital  details  of  the 
family  and  personal  history  begin  to  take  shape 
with  the  domestic,  economic,  social,  and  occupa- 
tional conditions  of  the  environment.  Cause,  result, 
effect  slowly  unveil. 

Dr.  Lorant  Forizs,  medical  director  of  the  A.  R. 
P.  treatment  center.at  Butner,  speaks  enthusiastically 
about  the  value  of  the  social  histories  compiled  by 
county  welfare  department  workers : “we  attach 
the  greatest  value  to  these  social  histories  on  our 
patients,  because  they  save  time  and  help  give  us 
information  the  patient  won’t  often  admit.  Those 
histories  developed  only  by  the  patient  and  his  family 
are  usually  very  ineffective,  and  there  have  been 
some  ineffective  returns  from  non-professional  com- 
pilers. But,  the  social  workers  in  the  welfare  depart- 
ments have  done  the  most  effective  job  so  far.” 

Around  90  per  cent  of  the  social  histories  com- 
piled so  far  in  the  rehabilitation  program  have  been 
done  by  the  local  welfare  workers.  Containing  a total 
picture  of  the  patient,  the  informational  outlines 
are  issued  by  the  Alcoholic  Rehabilitation  Program 
as  guide's  for  the  social  workers.  The  patient’s 
total  background  is  covered,  such  as  early  childhood, 
educational  and  occupational  records,  and  medical 
history.  Included  are  guides  for  any  military  back- 
ground, personality  and  social  adaptability,  marital 
experience,  religion,  habits,  and  behavior  problems. 
Added  to  this  are  descriptions  of  how  the  person 
behaves  both  when  sober  and  when  intoxicated. 

OUTLINE  PROVIDED 

Rehabilitation  Director  Proctor  emphasizes  that 
this  informational  form  is  merely  an  outline.  It  is 
not  a questionnaire  to  be  filled  out,  checked  off, 
sent  in.  At  the  foot  of  the  guide  are  reminders  of 
this  fact : “It  should  be  remembered  that  this  outline 
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of  the  patient’s  family  history  cannot  possibly  in- 
clude all  of  the  factors  which  might  bring  to  light 
important  and  influencing  background  features.  The 
above  points  have  been  listed  as  a guide  for  the 
worker  who  must  use  judgment  as  to  whether  or 
not  information  obtained  is  relevant.” 

The  “excellent  job”  of  the  social  workers  often 
referred  to  by  Proctor  and  Dr.  Forizs  is  submitted 
to  the  center’s  physician-phychiatrist.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  psychological  studies,  this  social  history 
gives  the  doctor  a biographical  background,  a time- 
saving tool,  which  sends  him  instantly  into  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  the  patient. 

A few  weeks  ago  the  Alcoholic  Rehabilitation  Pro- 
gram issued  eleven  library-kits  for  use  in  the  State 
Welfare  office  and  over  the  state.  Consisting  of 
books,  pamphlets,  and  memoirs,  the  informational 
kits  provide  the  latest  facts  on  alcohol  and  alcoholism. 
As  books  and  materials  on  this  new  field  of  study 
are  secured,  they  are  also  turned  over  to  the  Library 
Commission  in  Raleigh  for  kit  distribution  to  public 
and  private  libraries.  The  kits  will  be  increased 
with  the  demands,  and  eventually  the  original  ex- 
hibit units  will  be  supplemented  by  follow-up  kits 
giving  more,  specialized,  phases  of  this  health  problem. 

CONCERN  FOR  INDIVIDUALS 

Director  Proctor  points  out  an  effective  similarity : 
“In  our  work  with  rehabilitation,  we,  like  the  public 
welfare  departments,  are  concerned  with  the  in- 
dividual, Our  patients  are  not  numbers  in  a file.  They 
are  individual  persons  with  individual  problems  and 
individual  solutions.  We  are  concerned  with  the  re- 
turn of  the  patient  to  his  community  as  a self-res- 
pected and  community-respected  citizen.  When  he 
becomes  an  asset  to  his  community,  a provider  for  his 
family  and  himself,  the  patient  has  paid  his  way.” 

A common  error  in  many  people’s  thinking  is 
that  social  histories  are  limited  to  needy  cases.  By 
no  means  are  all  alcoholics  on  the  public  assistance 
rolls  of  county  welfare  departments.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  people  ill  from  alcoholism  are  still  able  to 
carry  on  their  lives,  to  provide  for  their  families, 
sometimes  on  a shoestring,  and  always  in  spite  of 
their  illness. 

Two  effective  supplements  to  the  social  worker’s 
history  of  the  patient  are  the  mental  hygiene  clinics 
developing  gradually  over  the  state  and  the  social 
science  investigations  of  the  Institute  for  Research 
in  Social  Science  at  Chapel  Hill. 

According  to  Proctor,  “many  eminent  medical 
authorities  believe  that  alcoholism  has  its  beginnings 
at  an  early  date.  They  believe  that  a lack  of  per- 
sonality development  toward  mental  and  physical 
maturity  can  be  noted  and  corrected  in  child  guidance 
and  mental  hygiene  clinics,  in  some  cases  adjusting 
and  correcting  what  could  become  an  alcoholic  per- 
sonality. The  Alcoholic  Rehabilitation  Program  shar- 
es these  views  to  the  extent  that  some  patients  can 
be  helped  this  way.  We  are  definitely  for  more  such 
clinics,  adjusting  ourselves  in  a cooperative  arrange- 
ment with  out-patient  clinics  that  can  ultimately 
help. lighten,  thedoad  of  inpatient  centers  like„Butner.” 


No  one  group  is  doing  it  or  can  do  the  job  alone. 
We  have  come  to  realize  that  it  takes  team  work, 
that  it  takes  the  doctor-psychiatrist,  the  minister, 
the  psychologist,  the  Alcoholic  Anonymous,  the  so- 
ciologist, the  social  case  worker.  In  one  case,  the 
doctor  provides  the  needed  help,  in  another  case 
the  minister,  in  another  case  the  A.  A.  The  problem 
is  complex  enough  to  require  a team — a group  that 
North  Carolina  rehabilitation  officials  like  to  call 
a clinical  team — working  to  arrest  the  illness  of 
alcoholism. 

Mental  Health  Week  Set 

1951  Mental  Health  Week  will  be  observed  May 
2 — 8,  the  third  such  nationwide  promotion  of  mental 
health  information. 

The  theme  for  this  year’s  observance  will  be 
“Build  Mental  Health — Our  Children’s  Birthright, 
The  Nation’s  Strength.”  This  theme  was  selected 
in  consideration  of  several  factors,  among  them  the 
emphasis  given  to  it  at  the  Midcentury  White  House 
Conference  and  the  availability  of  the  many  reports 
stemming  from  that  meeting,  the  availability  of 
much  excellent  and  comparatively  new  program  ma- 
terial adaptable  to  the  theme,  and  the  fact  that  a 
program  on  that  theme  could  be  planned  in  advance, 
without  the  risk  of  current  events  marring  its  ef- 
fectiveness. In  many  communities,  however,  sub- 
sidiary themes  may  be  developed. 

The  North  Carolina  Mental  Hygiene  Society,  in 
cooperation  with  a committee  of  representatives 
from  all  state  agencies  interested  in  mental  health, 
is  'sponsoring  Mental  Health  Week  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Arragements  at  the  national  level  are  through 
the  National  Association  for  Mental  Health. 

Where  available,  local  Mental  Hygiene  Societies 
will  develop  the  local  observances  of  the  week.  In 
many  instances,  however,  other  agencies  may  be 
asked  to  assume  the  responsibility.  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  personnel  are  urged  to  cooperate 
in  every  way  with  their  local  leaders  for  Mental 
Health  Week. 

The  National  Association  is  preparing  complete 
kits  of  publicity  and  promotional  material,  which 
will  be  available,  and  mayoral  proclamations  will 
be  sought  to  lend  prestige  to  the  activities.  For 
further  information  concerning  Mental  Health  Week. 
May  2 — 8,  Miss  Elsie  Parker,  Executive  Secretary, 
N.  C.  Mental  Hygiene  Society,  should  be  contacted 
at  Box  2599  in  Raleigh. 


“The  year  1951  will  be  one  of  great  changes  in 
our  national  life.  As  we  move  increasingly  toward 
a state  of  national  defense,  our  human  resources 
must  likewise  be  strengthened.  The  extent  to  which 
public  welfare  accepts  responsibility  for  implement- 
ing those  results  of  the  Midcentury  White  House 
Conference  which  relate  to  child  welfare  services, 
broadly  defined,  will  be  of  major  significance  in 
determining  the  extent  to  which  the  objectives  of 
the  conference  will  be  achieved.” — Ellen  Winston, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare,  in  APWA  Public 
Welfare,  February  1951. 
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Two  New  Superintendents  at  Work 


MRS.  GERTRUDE  WILLIAMSON 

By  her  own  admission,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Williamson 
just  can’t  stay  away  from  public  welfare. 

She  tried  it  once,  leaving  the  Rockingham  county 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  in  June  of  1946  to 
devote  her  full  time  to  her  husband  and  home.  But 
February  of  1949  found  her  ready  to  go  again  and 
in  that  month  she  reported  for  duty  with  the  Stokes 
county  department  in  Danbury,  and  last  November 
took  over  as  Superintendent  of  the  department. 

Mrs.  Williamson  was 
appointed  Superintendent 
when,Mrs.  John  W..PIum- 
phreys  transferred  from 
Stokes  to  Anson  county, 
still  as  Superintendent, 
although  she  had  once 
before  filled  in  as  Act- 
ing Superintendent  when 
Mrs.  Humphreys  took  ed- 
ucational leave  in  the  fall 
of  1949  and  early  1950. 
In  addition  to  this,  the 
new  Superintendent  has 
a wealth  of  experience  in 
public  welfare  to  stand 
her  in  good  stead  in  her  duties  to  Stokes  and  its 
citizens. 

A native-born  Tar  Heel,  Mrs.  Williamson  was  born 
in  Spencer,  but  spent  her  early  days  in  Orange  and 
Cartaret  counties.  She  attended  the  public  schools 
in  Chape’jHill,  liked  the  atmosphere  so  well-she  stayed 
right  on  to  take  an  A.  B.  in  Sociology  from  the  Un- 
iversity of  North  Carolina.  “By  taking  courses  ir- 
regularly, and  by  returning  for  the  1950  spring  quar- 
ter,” she  writes,  “I  have  now  completed  the  nine 
months  graduate  training  at  the  University.” 

Departments  of  public  welfare  have  been  the  scene 
of  all  of  Mrs.  'Williamson’s  active  experience.  She 
began  her  career  as  Certifying  Case  Worker  with  the 
Anson  county  Department  in  November  1936,  later 
transferring  to  the  Orange  county  department.  In 
November  1938,  she  took  a position  with  the  Rock- 
ingham county  department  and  there  she  stayed 
throughout  the  war  years,  until  June  of  1946,  when 
she  made  the  aforementioned  decision  to  leave  the 
field. 

Two  and  a half  years  later  she  took  a part-time 
position  with  the  Stokes  agency,  then  held  down  the 
acting  Superintendent’s  post  for  six  months  while 
Mrs.  Humphreys  was  on  educational  leave.  There 
followed  a quarter  of  educational  leave  for  herself, 
then  a return  to  the  Stokes  department  as  case 
worker  in  August  of  1950.  When  Mrs.  Humphreys 
made  her  decision  to  go  to  Anson  county,  Mrs. 
Williamson  accepted  the  appointment  as  Superin- 
tendent. 

Stokes  county’s  new  Superintendent  married  Harry 
H.  Williamson  Jr.,  of  Pine  Hall,  in  Stokes  county, 


in  October  of  1941,  and  they  have  resided  in  that 
community  since  then.  With  a sound  background  of 
education  and  experience,  she  may  be  expected  to 
keep  the  public  welfare  program  moving  ahead  in 
her  own  home  county. 

EDWARD  C.  SEXTON 

A man  whose  hobbies  are  fishing  and  reading 
should  find  himself  pretty  well  satisfied  with  his 
surroundings  in  coastal  Brunswick  county,  especial- 
ly if  he  can  make  his  headquarters  in  picturesque 
Southport. 

Edward  Sexton,  the  new  Superintendent  of  Public 
Welfare  for  Brunswick  county,  omits  stating  if  this 
had  much  to  do  with  his  decision  to  leave  the  New 
Hanover  county  Department  of  Public  Welfare  last 
June,  but  whether  it  did  or  not,  he  certainly  should 
be  able  to  give  those  hobbies  a workout  in  his  new 
location — if  the  pressure  of  duties  permits. 

However,  Mr.  Sexton’s  occupational, history  reveals 
that  he  is  used  to  holding  demanding  jobs.  For  in- 
stance, there  are  the  five  years  he  spent  as  senior 
field  worker  with  the  Kentucky  State  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  in  Frankfort,  Kentucky.  This  pro- 
vided him  with  an  all-around  background  in  many 
phases  of  public  welfare  work. 

War  years  found  other  duties  calling,  however, 
and  in  1941  Mr.  Sexton  came  to  Wilmington,  N.  C., 
and  started  work  as  a production  supervisor  for  the 
North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Company  in  the  boom- 
ing wartime  shipyards.  He  stayed  with  this  war  work 
for  the  next  five  years. 

Prior  to  taking  over  his  present  position  as  Super- 
intendent for  Brunswick  county,  Mr.  Sexton  had 
brushed,  up  on  his  old  skills  as  a public,  welfare  worker 
by  putting  in  15  months  with  the  New  Hanover  ag- 
ency as  Case  Work  Assistant  and  Case  Worker. 

Mr.  Sexton  admits  to  being  a “Tar  Heel  by  choice”, 
since  he  was  born  in  Eddyville,  Kentucky.  There  he 
had  his  early  education,  graduating  from  the  Eddy- 
ville High  School,  but  since  then  he  has  completed 
four  quarters  as  a special  student  in  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  School  of  Social  Work. 

Southport  and  Brunswick  county  have  drawn  a 
man  who  should  contribute  greatly  to, their  civic  clubs 
and  occasions.  He’s  an  active  Lion,  also  a member 
of  Joppa  Lodge  No.  167,  F.  & A.  M.,  a Methodist,  and 
highly  interested  in  the  alumni  group  of  the  U.  N.  C. 
School  of  Social  Work.  He  was  married  to  the  former 
Dorothy  Louise  Murray  in  1933.  They  have  no  child- 
ren. 

“Since  coming  to  North  Carolina  in  1941,”  writes 
Mr.  Sexton,  tipping  his  hat  to  his  adopted  state,  “I 
have  viewed  with  ever  increasing  respect  the  lead- 
ership rightly  accorded  North  Carolina  among  the 
southern  states.  I am  proud  to  be  allowed  a part  in 
the  state  public  welfare  program.” 

Sorry,  he  adds,  no  photo  of  recent  vintage  is  avail- 
able. 
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1951  General  Assembly  Strengthei3§ciai  service  utn 
Public  Welfare  Structure  ^north^Iiaware : 

from  other  states  to  this  one ^e1  brought  in  to 
court  in  the  same  manner,  with  the  Superior  Court 
here  handling  the  case  and  transmitting  the  support 
payments  back  to  the  originating  state.  Such  pro- 
cedures are  possible,  of  course,  only  between  North 
Carolina  and  other  states  which  have  similar  laws. 

Most  states  to  which  many  Tar  Heel  deserters  flee, 
including  New  York,  have  the  law  on  their  books. 


The  year  1951  must  be  added  to  those  legislative 
years  in  which  the  public  welfare  structure  of  North 
Carolina  has  been  strengthened,  both  by  acts  directly 
affecting  it  and  by  others  affecting  programs  relat- 
ed to  it. 


While  not  all  of  the  legislation  hoped  for  by  pub- 
lic welfare  agencies  and  related  organizations  and 
groups  was  enacted,  many  of  the  most  important 
items  did  become  law.  In  the  fields  of  child  welfare, 
domestic  relations,  hospitalization,  and  protective 
services,  distinct  gains  were  made.  Retirement  pro- 
visions which  will  prove  beneficial  to  county  public 
welfare  personnel  were  also  enacted. 


This  Act  does  not  rule  out  extradition,  if  this 
course  is  preferable  to  the  complaint;  it  does,  how- 
ever, provide  a less  cumbersome  system  and  one 
which  will  not  deprive  the  deserting  parent  of  a job 
he  may  have  obtained  in  some  other  state. 


The  administrative  steps  necessary  to  put  the  var- 
ious programs  into  effect  are  already  being  taken 
and  every  effort  is  being  made  to  carry  out  the  de- 
cisions of  the  General  Assembly  as  efficiently,  ec- 
onomically, and  speedily  as  possible. 

A brief  review  of  the  important  legislation  which 
goes  into  the  statute  books  as  a result  of  1951  leg- 
islative action  follows: 

CHILD  WELFARE,  DOMESTIC  RELATIONS 

In  these  closely  related  fields,  perhaps  the  most 
significant  advances  can  be  noted.  And  among  these 
certainly  must  be  counted  the  Reciprocal  Enforce- 
ment of  Support  Act.  It  has  long  been  known  that 
one  of  the  situations  that  most  often  creates  the  need 
for  an  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  grant  occurs  when 
a husband  and  father  deserts  his  family  and  flees 
to  another  state,  where  extradition  must  be  sought 
if  he  is  to  be  returned  to  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
state. 

The  Reciprocal  Enforcement  of  Support  Act  is  an 
attempt  to  set  up  a system  whereby  such  parents 
may  be  forced  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  their 
families,  without  their  being  returned  to  this  state. 
The  deserted  wife  and  mother  may  file  her  complaint 
with  the  Superior  Court  of  this  state.  Her  affi- 
davits, etc.,  are  forwarded  to  the  corresponding 
court  in  the  state  to  which  the  deserting  parent  has 
fled. 

This  court  then  “tries”  the  case,  and  if  the  de- 
fendent  is  found  guilty  of  non-support,  he  is  ordered 
to  pay  whatever  amount  is  considered  just  to  his 
family.  This  money  is  paid  to  the  court  of  the  other 
state,  which  transmits  it  back  to  the  North  Carolina 
Superior  Court,  which  in  turn  sees  that  it  gets  to 
the  deserted  family. 

This  Act  is  reciprocal ; therefore  parents  fleeing 


A significant  advance  in  child  welfare  is  seen  in 
the  amended  law  which  provides  that  the  father  of 
a child  born  out  of  wedlock  must  support  that  child 
until  the  child  is  18  years  of  age.  This  brings  the 
child  born  out  of  wedlock  to  the  same  support  status 
as  the  child  born  in  wedlock.  Previously,  fathers 
were  legally  bound  to  support  a child  born  out  of 
wedlock  only  until  the  child  became  14  years  of  age. 

Other  legislation  in  this  area  changed  the  pop- 
ulation limits  for  cities  desiring  to  set  up  Domestic 
Relations  Courts  from  25,000  to  5,000,  thus  making 
such  a resource  available  to  many  more  commun- 
ities;. makes  children  born  of  bigamous  or  voidable 
marriages  legitimate,  notwithstanding  the  annul- 
ment of  such  a marriage ; and  clarifies  and  strength- 
ens the  vital  statistics  laws  and  the  statutes  relating 
to  birth  certificates  for  adopted  children. 

One  legislative  act  which  will  be  watched  care- 
fully: a measure  allowing  girls  between  the  ages 
of  17  and  18  to  work  in  motion  picture  theatres  un- 
til 10:30  at  night.  This  was  widely  opposed  in  some 
quarters  as  a breach  of  the  child  labor  laws. 

MEDICAL  CARE,  HOSPITALIZATION 

A change  designed  to  make  more  funds  available 
for  the  state’s  provisions  for  the  care  of  indigent  per- 
sons who  need  hospitalization  was  effected  when  the 
State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  was  empowered  to 
make  payments  for  this  purpose  for  recipients  of 
public  assistance  grants.  Thus,  for  the  first  time, 
the  state  will  be  able  to  get  Federal  matching  money 
for  hospitalization.  The  1951  Legislature  enacted  the 
necessary  measure  so  that  the  state  can  now  receive 
Federal  matching  funds  for  the  hospitalization  of 
public  assistance  recipients.  Administrative  mach- 
inery is  already  being  set  up  to  handle  the  new 
program. 

In  another  advance  for  the  hospitalization  pro- 
gram, the  Legislature  also  authorized  the  Medical 
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Care  Commission  to  make  per  diem  payments  for 
the  care  of  indigent  persons  to  private  hospitals 
which  the  Commission  has  approved.  Private  hos- 
pitals were  not  formerly  eligible  to  receive  such  pay- 
ments. 

Another  measure,  in  attempting  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  tuberculosis,  makes  it  possible  for  the 
State  Board  of  Health  to  force  examinations  and 
treatment,  either  in  hospitals  or  sanitoria,  or  at 
patients’  homes,  for  victims  of  the  disease. 

PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 

In  the  field  of  public  assistance,  the  “lien  law”  was 
the  most  significant  act  of  the  General  Assembly. 
North  Carolina  has  become  the  first  low-grant  state, 
with  strict  property  regulations  for  recipients,  to 
attempt  this  method  of  recovering  some  of  the  money 
paid  out  in  Old  Age  Assistance. 

The  measure  provides  that  as  of  October  1,  gen- 
eral liens  will  be  taken  by  the  counties  on  the  real 
property  of  all  recipients  of  Old  Age  Assistance. 
Recipients  prior  to  that  date  must  be  notified  of  this 
action,  with  this  notification  constituting  the  taking 
of  the  lien;  all  applicants  after  that  date  must  sign 
a statement  acknowledging  that  acceptance  of  a 
grant  will  constitute  such  a lien.  After  the  death  of 
a recipient,  the  county  is  to  enforce  the  lien  to  re- 
cover to  the  extent  available  the  amount  paid  to  the 
recipient  in  assistance. 

No  liens  may  be  enforced  while  a surviving  spouse 
occupies  the  property  in  question;  action  must  be 
brought  to  recover  within  one  year  of  the  death 
of  the  recipient  or  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the 
last  assistance  payment.  County  welfare  departments 
will  not  be  responsible  for  enforcing  the  lien  and 
bringing  action  to  recover  the  funds  paid  out;  they 
will  be  responsible  for  filing  with  the  clerk  of  the 
court  the  names  of  all  recipients  against  whom  liens 
are  taken,  and  for  notifying  the  county  attorney 
when  the  recipient  dies. 

PROTECTIVE  SERVICES 

An  important  step  forward  in  the  legal  basis  for 
the  care  of  the  needy  aged  in  North  Carolina  was 


taken  when  enabling  legislation  was  passed  to  pro- 
vide for  a State  Boarding  Fund  for  the  Aged 
and  Infirm.  Such  a fund  will  provide  boarding  home 
care  for  the  needy  aged  when  it  is  felt  by  the  State 
Board  of  Public  Welfare,  which  will  administer  the 
fund,  that  such  care  is  necessary.  Payments  from 
the  fund,  when  established,  may  be  made  either  to 
public  assistance  recipients  or  to  persons  not  re- 
ceiving assistance,  but  payments  may  be  made  only 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  boarding  home  care. 

Protective  services  were  also  advanced  with  the 
rewriting  of  the  law  which  required  that  mentally 
disordered  persons  for  whom  no  other  place  can 
be  found  must  be  sent  to  jail.  The  law  now  provides 
that  such  persons  may  be  confined  in  county  hospi- 
tals, private  hospitals,  county  jails,  or  some  other 
suitable  place,  until  they  can  be  admitted  to  mental 
hospitals  or  to  some  other  permanent  type  of  care. 

A change  of  statutes  relating  to  paroles  provides 
that  the  Governor,  in  his  discretion,  may  revoke 
the  parole  of  a parolee  at  any  time.  After  consulta- 
tion and  investigation  with  the  Commissioner  of 
Paroles  and  with  the  courts,  if  new  crimes  have  been 
committed  by  the  parolee,  the  Governor  may  cause 
the  parole  to  be  revoked,  the  parolee  to  be  returned 
to  prison,  and  the  time  spent  on  parole  will  not 
count  toward  the  completion  of  the  sentence. 

PERSONNEL  PROVISIONS 

Further  steps  were  taken  to  strengthen  the  exist- 
ing retirement  systems  for  both  state  and  local 
governmental  employees.  In  addition,  the  necessary 
legislation  was  enacted  to  make  it  possible  for  county 
governments,  not  having  retirement  systems,  to 
bring  their  employees  under  Old  Age  and  Survivor’s 
Insurance. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Appropriations  for  the  public  welfare  program  for 
1951-1953  will  be  somewhat  larger  than  they  were 
for  the  previous  biennium.  At  the  same  time  they  are 
less  than  the  amounts  requested  by  the  State  Board 
of  Public  Welfare  in  order  to  carry  out  the  legal  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  State  agency  at  the  desired  level. 
Any  summation  of  appropriations  must  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  in  North  Carolina  counties 
match  State  appropriations  and  consequently  the  ap- 
propriation by  the  State  for  any  given  program  re- 
presents approximately  half  of  the  total  money  avail- 
able for  the  Federally  matched  program. 

Appropriations  for  each  year  of  the  new  biennium 
are  as  folows : 


O-d  Age  Assistance  $2,774,900 

Aid  to  Dependent  Children  1,587,500 

Aid  to  the  Permanently  and 

Totally  Disabled  350,000 

State  Boarding  Home  Fund  38,000 

Direct  Payments  for 

Hospitalization  112,500 


For  administrative  purposes  the  appropriation  to 
the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  is  $219,032  an- 
nually. For  county  welfare  administration  the  annual 
appropriation  remains  at  $300,000. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  matching  ratios 
are  quite  different  for  administration  and  for  the 
(See  Next  Page) 
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1951  Legislative  Acts 


In  this  issue  Public  Welfare  Netvs  presents  a 
summary  of  legislation  enacted  at  the  1951  session 
of  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  which  is 
of  interest  in  connection  with  the  general  welfare 
program.  The  texts  of  numerous  acts  are  printed 
for  the  convenience  of  county  staff  members  who 
need  them  for  immediate  reference.  These  acts  are 
arranged  in  numerical  order  according  to  their  orig- 
inal “bill  numbers”  when  introduced  in  House  or 
Senate.  Chapter  numbers  refer  to  Session  Laws  of 
1951. 

SENATE  BILLS 

67  To  amend  certain  statutes  relating  to  domestic 
relations  (Chap.  893). 

94  To  amend  Article  1 of  Chapter  49  of  the  General 
Statutes  relating  to  support  of  illegitimate  child- 
ren (Chap.  154). 

106  To  provide  a uniform  reciprocal  procedure  for 
interstate  enforcement  of  support  for  dependents 
(Chap.  317). 

188  To  rewrite  Article  19A  of  Chapter  130  of  the 
General  Statutes  relating  to  the  prevention  of  the 
spread  of  tuberculosis  (Chap.  448).  Printed  only 
in  part. 

282  To  permit  the  North  Carolina  Medical  Care  Com- 
mission to  make  contributions  of  funds  for  indigent 
patients  hospitalized  in  approved  private  hospitals 
(Chap.  389). 

329  To  amend  Chapter  108,  Article  3,  of  the  General 
Statutes  of  North  Carolina  so  as  to  provide  for 
the  recovery  of  Old  Age  Assistance  payments 
(Chap.  1019). 

HOUSE  BILLS 

146  To  amend  Chapter  108  of  the  General  Statutes 
of  North  Carolina  so  as  to  establish  a State  Board- 
ing Home  Fund  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm  (Chap. 
90). 

147  To  amend  Section  122-65  of  the  General  Statutes 
relating  to  the  temporary  confinement  in  jail  of 
mentally  disordered  persons  so  as  to  authorize  the 
temporary  care  of  such  persons  in  some  other  place 
(Chap.  359). 

273  To  amend  Chapter  135  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina,  the  same  being  the  Teachers’  and 
State  Employees’  Retirement  Act,  so  as  to  permit 
retirement  after  thirty  years  of  service  (Chap. 561). 

274  To  amend  the  General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina 
by  adding  a new  article  to  Chapter  135  of  the 
General  Statutes  providing  for  the  coverage  of 
officers  and  employees  of  the  state,  municipal 
corporations  and  subdivisions  of  government  under 
the  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Provisions 
of  Title  II  of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act 
(Chap.  562). 

329  To  amend  Chapter  130  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  relating  to  vital  statistics  laws 
(Chap.  1091). 


grant  programs.  It  is  important  to  realize  that  ac- 
cording to  comparisons  with  other  States  and  private 
businesses  administrative  costs  for  public  welfare  in 
North  Carolina  remain  quite  low,  reflecting  the  ec- 
onomical monner  in  which  grant  and  other  service 
programs  are  administered  at  both  the  State  and 
county  levels. 


330  To  amend  Chapter  48  of  the  General  Statutes 

North  Carolina  relating  to  birth  certificates  for 
adopted  children  (Chap.  730). 

410  To  amend  Section  131-119  of  the  General  Statutes 
of  North  Carolina  authorizing  the  North  Carolina 
Medical  Care  Commission  to  make  contributions 
of  funds  for  indigent  patients  hospitalized  in  ap- 
proved hospitals  (Chap.  1098). 

743  To  amend  G.  S.  7-101  relating  to  the  establishment 
of  Domestic  Relations  Courts,  so  as  to  eliminate 
any  population  requirements  (Chap.  1111). 

890  To  amend  Article  4 of  Chapter  148  of  the  General 
Statutes  of  North  Carolina  relating  to  the  revoca- 
tion of  paroles  (Chap.  947). 

1147  To  amend  Chapter  110  of  the  General  Statutes 
relating  to  the  hours  of  labor  of  certain  minor 
girls  employed  in  motion  picture  theaters  (Chap. 
1187). 


(SB  67) 


Chapter  893 


AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  CERTAIN  STATUTES  RELATING 
TO  DOMESTIC  RELATIONS. 


The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  G.  S.  47-116  is  hereby  amended  by  changing 
the  number  of  the  section  to  G.  S.  47-14.1  and  transferring 
said  section  so  that  it  will  immediately  follow  G.  S.  47-14, 
as  a part  of  Article  1 of  Chapter  47. 

Sec.  2.  Chapter  50  of  the  General  Statutes  is  hereby  am- 
ended by  adding  a new  section  immediately  following  G.  S. 
50-11,  to  be  numbered  G.  S.  50-11.1,  and  to  read  as  follows: 

“§  50-11.1.  Children  born  of  voidable  marriage  legitimate. 
A child  born  of  a voidable  marriage  or  a bigamous  marriage 
is  legitimate  notwithstanding  the  annulment  of  the  marriage.” 

Sec.  3.  G.  S.  50-16  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  immed- 
iately following  the  word  “brought”  in  line  twenty  the  words 
“or  any  judge  holding  a term  of  superior  court,  either  civil 
or  criminal,  in  the  county  in  which  the  action  is  brought,”. 

Sec.  3%.  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  pending  litigation. 

Sec.  4.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this 
Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

(Effective  July  1,  1951) 

(SB  94) 

Chapter  154 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  ARTICLE  1 OF  CHAPTER  49  OF 

THE  GENERAL  STATUTES  RELATING  TO  SUPPORT 

OF  ILLEGITIMATE  CHILDREN. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Section  49-2  is  hereby  amended  by  striking 
out  the  word  “fourteen”  appearing  in  lines  six  and  seven 
of  the  said  Section  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
“eighteen.” 

Sec.  2 Section  49-4  as  the  same  appears  in  the  1949  Cum- 
ulative Supplement  to  the  General  Statutes  is  hereby  amended 
by  striking  out  the  word  “fourteen”  wherever  it  appears  in 
the  said  Section  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  in  each  instance 
the  word  “eighteen.” 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  pending  prosecutions 
or  to  convictions,  judgment,  or  orders  entered  thereunder 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this 
Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

(Effective  March  1,  1951) 
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(SB  106) 

Chapter  317 

AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  A UNIFORM  RECIPROCAL 

PROCEDURE  FOR  INTERSTATE  ENFORCEMENT 

OF  SUPPORT  FOR  DEPENDENTS 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  There  is  hereby  created  an  additional  Chapter 
in  the  General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina  to  be  designated 
as  Chapter  52A  and  which  shall  read  as  follows: 

“CHAPTER  52A.  UNIFORM  RECIPROCAL  ENFORCE- 
MENT OF  SUPPORT  ACT. 

“52-26.  Short  Title. — This  act  may  be  cited  as  the  Uniform 
Reciprocal  Enforcement  of  Support  Act. 

“52-27.  Purposes. — The  purposes  of  this  act  are  to  improve 
and  extend  by  reciprocal  legislation  the  enforcement  of  duties 
of  support  and  to  make  uniform  the  law  with  respect  thereto. 

“52-28.  Definitions. — As  used  in  this  act  unless  the  context 
requires  otherwise. 

(1)  ‘State’  includes  any  state,  territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  in  which  this 
or  a substantially  similar  reciprocal  law  has  been  enacted. 

(2)  ‘Initiating  state’  means  any  state  in  which  a proceeding 
pursuant  to  this  or  a substantially  similar  reciprocal  law  is 
commenced. 

(3)  ‘Responding  state’  means  any  state  in  which  any  pro- 
ceeding pursuant  to  the  proceeding  in  the  initiating  state  is  or 
may  be  commenced. 

(4)  ‘Court’  means  the  superior  court  of  this  state  and, 
when  the  context  requires,  means  the  court  as  defined  in  a 
substantially  similar  reciprocal  law  of  any  other  state. 

(5)  ‘Law’  includes  both  common  and  statute  law. 

(6)  ‘Duty  of  support’  includes  any  duty  of  support  im- 
posed or  imposable  by  law,  or  by  any  court  order,  decree  or 
judgment,  whether  interlocutory  or  final,  whether  incidental 
to  a proceeding  for  divorce,  judicial  separation,  separate 
maintenance  or  otherwise. 

(7)  ‘Obligor’  means  any  person  owing  a duty  of  support. 

(8)  ‘Obligee’  means  any  person  to  whom  a duty  of  sup- 
port is  owed. 

“52-29.  Remedies  Additional  to  Those  Now  Existing. — 
The  remedies  herein  provided  are  in  addition  to  and  not  in 
substitution  for  any  other  remedies. 

“52-30.  Extent  of  Duties  of  Support. — The  duty  of  sup- 
port imposed  by  the  laws  of  this  state  or  by  the  laws  of  the 
state  where  the  obligee  was  present  when  the  failure  to 
support  commenced  as  provided  in  G.  S.  52-33  and  the  rem- 
edies provided  for  enforcement  thereof,  including  any  penalty 
imposed  thereby,  bind  the  obligor  regardless  of  the  presence 
or  residence  of  the  obligee. 

“52-31.  Interstate  Rendition. — The  Governor  of  this  state 
(1)  may  demand  from  the  Governor  of  any  other  state  the 
surrender  of  any  person  found  in  such  other  state  who  is 
charged  in  this  state  with  the  crime  of  failing  to  provide 
for  the  support  of  any  person  in  this  state  and  (2)  may 
surrender  on  demand  by  the  Governor  of  any  other  state  any 
person  found  in  this  state  who  is  charged  in  such  other  state 
with  the  crime  of  failing  to  provide  for  the  support  of  a 
person  in  such  other  state.  The  provisions  for  extradition 
of  criminals  not  inconsistent  herewith  shall  apply  to  any 
such  demand  although  the  person  whose  surrender  is  demand- 
ed was  not  in  the  demanding  state  at  the  time  of  the  com- 
mission of  the  crime  and  although  he  had  not  fled  therefrom. 
Neither  the  demand,  the  oath  nor  any  proceedings  for  extra- 
dition pursuant  to  this  section  need  state  or  show  that  the 
person  whose  surrender  is  demanded  has  fled  from  justice, 
or  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  crime  was  in  the  de- 
manding or  the  other  state. 

“52-32.  Relief  From  the  Above  Provisions. — Any  obligor 


contemplated  by  G.  S.  52-31,  who  submits  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court  of  such  other  state  and  complies  with  the  court’s 
order  of  support,  shall  be  relieved  of  extradition  for  desertion 
or  non-support  entered  in  the  courts  of  this  state  during  the 
period  of  such  compliance. 

“52-33.  What  Duties  Are  Enforceable. — Duties  of  sup- 
port enforceable  under  this  law  are  those  imposed  or  impos- 
able under  the  laws  of  any  state  where  the  alleged  obligor 
was  present  during  the  period  for  which  support  is  sought 
or  where  the  obligee  was  present  when  the  failure  to  support 
commenced,  at  the  election  of  the  obligee. 

“52-34.  How  Duties  of  Support  Are  Enforced. — All  duties 
of  support  are  enforceable  by  action  irrespective  of  relation- 
ship between  the  obligor  and  obligee.  Jurisdiction  of  all  pro- 
ceedings hereunder  shall  be  vested  in  the  superior  court. 

“52-35.  Contents  of  Complaint  for  Support. — Actions  here- 
under shall  be  commenced  by  the  issuance  of  summons  in 
the  form  required  for  actions  for  alimony  without  divorce. 
The  complaint  shall  be  verified  and  shall  state  the  name  and, 
so  far  as  known  to  the  plaintiff,  the  address  and  circum- 
stances of  the  defendant  and  his  dependents  for  whom  sup- 
port is  sought  and  all  other  pertinent  information. 

“52-36.  Duty  of  Court  of  This  State  as  Initiating  State. 
If  the  court  of  this  state  acting  as  initiating  state  and  from 
the  return  on  the  summons  and  the  verified  complaint  finds 
that  the  defendant  is  not  to  be  found  in  this  state,  that  the 
complaint  sets  forth  facts  from  v/hich  it  may  be  determined 
that  the  defendant  owes  a duty  of  support,  and  that  a court 
of  the  responding  state  may  obtain  jurisdiction  of  the  de- 
fendant or  his  property,  it  shall  so  certify  and  shall  cause 
certified  copies  of  the  complaint,  the  certificate  and  an  au- 
thenticated copy  of  this  act  to  be  transmitted  to  the  court 
of  the  responding  state. 

“52-37.  Duty  of  the  Court  of  This  State  as  Responding 
State. — When  the  court  of  this  state,  acting  as  a responding 
state,  receives  from  the  court  of  an  initiating  state  the  afore- 
said copies,  it  shall  (1)  docket  the  cause,  (2)  notify  the 
solicitor  of  the  judicial  district  or  an  assistant  appointed  for 
such  purpose,  (3)  set  a time  and  a place  for  a hearing,  and 

(4)  take  such  action  as  is  necessary  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  this  state  to  obtain  jurisdiction.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  solicitor  of  the  judicial  district  or  his  assistant  ap- 
pointed for  such  purpose  to  appear  on  behalf  of  the  respond- 
ing state  in  all  proceedings  under  this  act.  The  procedure 
under  this  act  shall  be  the  same  as  in  actions  for  alimony 
without  divorce  as  provided  by  G.  S.  50-16. 

“52-38.  Order  of  Support. — If  the  court  of  the  respond- 
ing state  finds  a duty  of  support,  it  may  order  the  defend- 
ant to  furnish  support  or  reimbursement  therefor  and  sub- 
ject the  property  of  the  defendant  to  such  order. 

“52-39.  Responding  State  to  Transmit  Copies  to  Initiat- 
ing State. — The  court  of  this  state  when  acting  as  a respond- 
ing state  shall  cause  to  be  transmitted  to  the  court  of  the 
initiating  state  a copy  of  all  orders  of  support  or  for  reim- 
bursement therefor. 

“52-40.  Additional  Poivers  of  Court. — In  addition  to  the 
foregoing  powers,  the  court  of  this  state  when  acting  as  the 
responding  state  has  the  power  to  subject  the  defendant  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  court  may  deem  proper  to 
assure  compliance  with  its  orders  and  in  particular 

(a)  To  require  the  defendant  to  furnish  recognizance  in 
the  form  of  a cash  deposit  or  bond  of  such  character  and  in 
such  amount  as  the  court  may  deem  proper  to  assure  payment 
of  any  amount  required  to  be  paid  by  the  defendant. 

(b)  To  require  the  defendant  to  make  payments  at  speci- 
fied intervals  to  the  clerk  of  the  court  or  the  obligee  and  to 
report  personally  to  such  clerk  at  such  times  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary. 

(c)  To  punish  the  defendant  who  shall  violate  any  order 
of  the  court  to  the  same  extent  as  is  provided  by  law  for 
contempt  of  the  court  in  air"  other  suit  or  proceeding  cog- 
nizable by  the  court. 
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“52-41.  Additional  Duties  of  the  Court  of  this  State  When 
Acting  as  a Responding  State. — The  court  of  this  state  when 
acting  as  a responding  state  shall  have  the  following  duties 
which  may  be  carried  out  through  the  clerk  of  the  court: 

(a)  Upon  the  receipt  of  a payment  made  by  the  defend- 
ant pursuant  to  any  order  of  the  court  or  otherwise,  to  trans- 
mit the  same  forthwith  to  the  court  of  the  initiating  state, 
and 


as  soon  as  he  or  she  can  reasonably  do  so,  to  arrange  for 
admission  of  himself  or  herself  as  a patient  in  one  of  the 
state  sanatoriums  for  tuberculosis,  or  in  one  of  the  county 
sanatoriums  for  tuberculosis  or  in  some  private  hospital  or 
in  the  ward  of  a private  hospital  maintained  and  operated 
for  the  treatment  of  tuberculous  patients,  or  when  there  is 
no  danger  to  the  public  or  to  other  individuals  as  determined 
by  the  health  officer,  he  or  she  may  receive  treatment  at 
home.” 


(b)  Lpon  request  to  furnish  to  the  court  of  the  initiating 
state  a certified  statement  of  all  payments  made  by  the  de- 
fendant. 

“52-42.  Additional  Duty  of  the  Court  of  this  State  When 
Acting  as  an  Initiating  State. — The  court  of  this  state  when 
acting  as  an  initiating  state  shall  have  the  duty  which  may 
be  carried  out  through  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  receive  and 
disburse  forthwith  all  payments  made  by  the  defendant  or 
transmitted  by  the  court  of  the  responding  state. 

“52-43.  Evidence  of  Husband  and  Wife. — Laws  attaching 
a privilege  against  the  disclosure  of  communications  between 
husband  and  wife  are  inapplicable  to  proceedings  under  this 
act.  Husband  and  wife  are  competent  witnesses  to  testify  to 
any  relevant  matter,  including  marriage  and  parentage. 

“52-44.  Rules  of  Evidence. — In  any  hearing  under  this 
law,  the  court  shall  be  bound  by  the  same  rules  of  evidence 
that  bind  the  superior  court,  except  as  provided  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.” 

Sec.  2.  Severability . — If  any  provision  hereof  or  the  ap- 
plication thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstance  is  held  in- 
valid, such  invalidity  shall  not  affect  other  provisions  or  ap- 
plications of  this  act  which  can  be  given  effect  without  the 
invalid  provision  or  application,  and  to  this  end  the  provis- 
ions of  this  act  are  declared  to  be  severable. 

Sec.  3.  Inconsistent  Laws  Repealed. — All  acts  or  parts  of 
acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

(Effective  March  21,  1951) 


“§  130-225.2.  Precautions  necessary  pending  admission  to 
the  hospital. — Whenever  it  has  been  determined  that  any 
person  has  tuberculosis  in  an  active  stage  or  in  a communi- 
cable form,  and  such  person  cannot  immediately  be  admitted 
as  a patient  in  any  state  sanatorium  for  tuberculosis,  county 
sanatorium  for  tuberculosis  or  in  any  private  hospital  or  ward 
of  a private  hospital  maintained  for  the  treatment  of  tuber- 
culosis, it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  health  officer  to 
instruct  such  person  as  to  the  precautions  necessary  to  be 
taken  to  protect  the  members  of  such  person’s  household  or 
the  community  from  becoming  infected  by  tuberculosis  com- 
municated by  such  person,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such 
tuberculous  person  to  conduct  himself  and  to  live  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  expose  members  of  his  family  or  household, 
or  any  other  person  with  whom  he  may  be  associated  to 
danger  of  infection,  and  said  health  officer  shall  investigate 
from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  if  said  instruc- 
tions are  being  carried  out  in  a reasonable  and  acceptable 
manner. 


(Subsequent  portions  of  SB  188,  which  became  effective 
March  29,  1951,  set  out  certain  penalties  for  failure  to  observe 
provisions  of  the  act.  For  reasons  of  space,  these  have  been 
deleted  here.) 


(SB  282) 


Chapter  389 


AN  ACT  TO  PERMIT  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  MED- 
ICAL CARE  COMMISSION  TO  MAKE  CONTRIBUT- 
IONS OF  FUNDS  FOR  INDIGENT  PATIENTS  HOS- 
PITALIZED IN  APPROVED  PRIVATE  HOSPITALS. 


(SB  188) 

Chapter  448 

AN  ACT  TO  REWRITE  ARTICLE  19A  OF  CHAPTER 
130  OF  THE  GENERAL  STATUTES  RELATING  TO 
THE  PREVENTION  OF  THE  SPREAD  OF  TUBER- 
CULOSIS. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Article  19A  of  Chapter  130  of  the  General 
Statutes,  as  the  same  appears  in  the  Cumulative  Supplement 
of  1949,  is  hereby  rewritten  so  that  the  same  shall  hereafter 
read  as  follows: 

“Art.  19A.  Prevention  of  Spread  of  Tuberculosis. 

“§  130-225.1.  Health  officer  to  cause  suspects  to  be  exam- 
ined.— When  any  health  officer  shall  have  reasonable  grounds 
to  believe  that  any  person  has  tuberculosis  in  an  active  stage 
or  in  a communicable  form,  and  who  will  not  voluntarily 
seek  a medical  examination,  then  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such 
health  officer  to  order  such  person,  either  orally  or  in  writing, 
to  undergo  an  examination  by  a physician  qualified  in  chest 
diseases  or  at  some  state  or  county  sanatorium  for  tubercul- 
osis or  at  some  clinic  or  hospital  approved  by  the  North 
Carolina  State  Board  of  Health  for  such  examinations.  The 
health  officer  and  the  person  suspected  of  having  tuberculosis 
shall,  if  possible,  agree  upon  the  time  and  place  of  examina- 
tion, but  if  no  satisfactory  time  and  place  can  be  arranged  by 
agreement,  then  the  health  officer  shall  fix  a reasonable  time 
and  place  for  such  examination,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
such  susneeted  person  to  present  himself  or  herself  for  exam- 
ination at  such  time  and  place  as  ordered  by  the  health  officer. 
The  examination  shall  include  an  X ray  of  the  chest,  a 
sufficient  number  of  microscopical  examinations  of  sputum, 
and  other  forms  and  types  of  examinations  as  shall  be 

approved  by  the  Ncrth  Carolina  State  Board  of  Health.  If, 
upon  such  examination,  it  shall  be  determined  that  such  per- 
son has  tuberculoses  in  an  active  stage  cr  in  a communicable 
form,  then  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  tuberculous  person, 


The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  G.  S.  131-119,  as  ’the  same  appears  in  the 
1949  Cumulative  Supplement  of  the  General  Statutes,  is  here- 
by amended  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  that  appears  after 
the  word  “corporations”  and  before  the  word  “and”  in  line 
17  of  the  second  paragraph  of  said  § 131-119  and  by  insert- 
ing', in  lieu  thereof  a comma,  and  after  said  comma  the  fol- 
lowing: “and  to  such  privately  owned  and  operated  hospitals 
as  may  be  approved  by  the  North  Carolina  Medical  Care 
Commission;”. 

Se_c._  2.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

(Effective  March  27,  1951) 


(HB  329) 


Chapter  1019 


AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  CHAPTER  108,  ARTICLE  3,  OF 
THE  GENERAL  STATUTES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
SO  AS  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  RECOVERY  OF  OLD  AGE 
ASSISTANCE  PAYMENTS. 


The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Article  3 of  Chapter  108  of  the  General 
Statutes  of  North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  ad- 
ditional sections  as  follows: 

“108-30.1.  Lien  on  real  property. — There  is  hereby  created 
a general  lien,  enforceable  as  hereinafter  provided,  upon  the 
real  property  of  any  person  who  is  receiving  or  who  has  re- 
ceived old-age  assistance,  to  the  extent  of  the  total  amount 
of  such  assistance  paid  to  such  recipient  from  and  after  Oct- 
ober 1,  1951.  Before  any  application  for  old-age  assistance 
is  approved  under  the  provisions  of  this  Article,  the  applicant 
shall  agree  that  all  such  assistance  paid  to  him  shall  consti- 
tute a claim  against  him  and  against  his  estate,  enforceable 
according  to  law  by  any  county  paying  all  or  a part  of  such 
assistance.  Such  agreement  may  be  contained  in  the  appli- 
cation signed  by  the  applicant.  Any  time  after  the  approval 
of  an  old-age  assistance  grant,  a statement  showing  the  name 
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of  the  recipient  and  the  date  of  approval  of  the  application 
shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  superior  court 
in  each  county  in  which  such  recipient  then  owns  or  later 
acquires  real  property.  The  statement  shall  be  filed  in  the 
regular  lien  docket  and  shall  be  cross  indexed  showing  the 
name  of  the  county  filing  said  statement  as  claimant  and  the 
name  of  the  recipient  as  owner.  From  the  time  of  the  filing, 
such  statement  shall  be  and  constitute  due  notice  of  a lien 
against  the  real  property  then  owned  or  thereafter  acquired 
by  the  recipient  and  lying  in  such  county  to  the  extent  of 
the  total  amount  of  old  age  assistance  paid  to  such  recipient 
from  and  after  October  1,  1951.  The  lien  thus  established 
shall  take  priority  over  all  other  liens  subsequently  acquired 
and  shall  continue  from  the  date  of  filing  until  satisfied: 
Provided,  that  no  action  to  enforce  such  lien  may  be  brought 
more  than  ten  years  from  the  last  day  for  which  assistance 
is  paid  nor  more  than  one  year  after  the  death  of  any  recip- 
ient: Provided  further,  that  no  execution  in  enforcement 
of  the  lien  shall  be  levied  upon  any  real  property,  so  long 
as  such  property  is  occupied  as  a homesite  by  the  surviving 
spouse  or  by  any  minor  dependent  child  of  such  recipient. 

“The  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  shall  furnish  to  the 
county  superintendent  of  public  welfare  forms  to  be  used 
which  shall  contain  such  information  as  is  required  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section  and  such  other  information 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  said  Board. 

“Each  county  department  of  public  welfare  shall  notify  all 
persons  shown  of  record  to  be  recipients  of  old-age  assistance 
as  of  the  date  of  notice  that  all  old-age  assistance  grants 
paid  from  and  after  October  1,  1951,  shall  constitute  a lien 
against  the  real  property  and  a claim  against  the  estate  of 
each  recipient.  The  notice  may  be  given  by  letter  mailed  to 
the  last  known  address  of  each  recipient,  but  the  failure  to 
give  such  notice  shall  not  affect  the  validity  of  the  lien. 

“108-30.2.  Claim  against  estate.  Within  one  year  after 
the  death  of  any  person  who  has  received  old-age  assistance, 
reimbursement  for  which  has  not  been  made,  the  county  at- 
torney of  the  county  by  or  through  which  such  assistance 
was  last  paid  to  such  person  shall  file  a claim  against  his 
estate.  The  claim  shall  be  for  the  total  amount  of  old-age 
assistance  paid  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  such  recipient  from 
and  after  October  1,  1951,  by  or  through  the  state  and  the 
several  counties  thereof;  and  said  claim  shall  have  equal 
priority  in  order  of  payment  with  the  sixth  class  under  Sec- 
tion 28-105  of  the  General  Statutes:  Provided,  that  no  such 
claim  shall  be  satisfied  out  of  any  real  property  in  which 
the  recipient  had  any  legal  or  equitable  interest  so  long  as 
such  property  is  occupied  as  a homesite  by  the  surviving 
spouse  or  by  any  minor  dependent  child  of  such  recipient. 

“108-30.3.  Funds  recovered.  The  United.  States  and  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  shall  be  entitled  to  share  in  any  sum 
collected  under  the  provisions  of  this  Article,  and  their  pro- 
portionate parts  of  such  sum  shall  be  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  the  matching  formulas  in  use  during  the  period 
for  which  assistance  was  paid  to  the  recipient.  The  county 
enforcing  the  claim  as  herein  provided  and  any  other  county 
within  the  State  which  has  paid  old-age  assistance  to  such 
recipient  shall  share  proratably  in  any  sum  collected.  All 
sums  collected  shall  be  deposited  in  the  county  old-age  assist- 
ance fund  and  a report  of  such  deposit  made  to  the  State 
Board  of  Public  Welfare.  All  sums  to  which  the  United  States 
or  the  State  of  North  Carolina  may  become  entitled  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Article  shall  be  promptly  paid  or  credit- 
ed. All  such  sums  to  which  the  State  mav  become  entitled 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  State  Old-Age  Assistance  Fund  and 
shall  become  a part  of  that  fund. 

“All  necessary  costs  incurred  in  the  collection  of  any  claim 
shall  be  borne  proratably  by  the  United  States,  the  State, 
and  the  County  in  proportion  to  the  share  of  the  sum  collect- 
ed to  which  each  may  be  entitled : Provided,  that  neither  the 
United  States  nor  the  State  shall  in  any  instance  be  charge- 
able for  cost  in  excess  of  the  sum  received  by  it  from  the 
claim. 

“The  County  welfare  department  shall  within  60  days  after 
the  death  of  the  person  receiving  such  assistance  notify  the 
County  attorney  of  the  death  of  such  person.” 


Sec.  2.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

(Effective  July  1,  1951) 

(HB  146) 

Chapter  90 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  CHAPTER  108  OF  THE  GENERAL 
STATUTES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  SO  AS  TO  ES- 
TABLISH A STATE  BOARDING  FUND  FOR  THE 
AGED  AND  INFIRM. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Chapter  108  of  the  General  Statutes  is  here- 
by amended  by  adding  thereto  another  article  which  shall 
be  designated  as  Article  4A,  which  shall  precede  Article  5 
of  the  said  Chapter,  and  which  shall  read  as  follows: 

“Article  4A.  State  Boarding  Fund  for  the  Aged  and 
Infirm 

“108-79.1.  State  Boarding  Fund  Established. — The  State 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  is  hereby  authorized,  empowered, 
and  directed  to  establish  a fund  to  be  known  as  the  State 
Boarding  Fund  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm,  and  to  adopt  rules 
and  regulations  under  which  payments  are  to  be  made  out 
of  the  fund  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

“108-79.2.  Payments. — From  the  fund  herein  established, 
the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  may  pay  all  or  part  of  the 
cost  of  maintaining  in  a duly  licensed  boarding  home  any 
aged  or  infirm  adult  person  (a)  when  the  State  Board  deems 
it  essential  to  the  health  or  welfare  of  such  person  that  such 
boarding  home  care  be  provided;  and(b)  when  such  person 
is  otherwise  eligible  to  receive  public  assistance  under  the 
old  age  assistance  program,  aid  to  the  permanently  and 
totally  disabled  program,  or  the  general  assistance  program; 
and  (e)  when  the  total  resources  of  such  person,  including 
any  public  assistance  grants,  are  not  sufficient  to  provide 
care  in  a suitable  licensed  boarding  home. 

“108-79.3  Benefits  may  be  in  addition  to  other  aid. — 
Payments  may  be  made  from  the  fund  to  or  for  the  benefit 
of  a person  whether  or  not  such  person  receives  assistance 
from  the  state  or  county,  but  no  payment  shall  be  made 
from  the  fund  for  any  purpose  except  for  necessary  costs 
of  domiciliary  care  in  a licensed  home.” 

Sec.  2.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  are  hereby  repeajed. 

(Effective  February  23,  1951) 

(HB  147) 

Chapter  359 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  SECTION  122-65  OF  THE  GENERAL 
STATUTES  RELATING  TO  THE  TEMPORARY  CON- 
FINEMENT IN  JAIL  OF  MENTALLY  DISORDERED 
PERSONS  SO  AS  TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  TEMPORARY 
CARE  OF  SUCH  PERSONS  IN  SOME  OTHER  PLACE. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Section  122-65  of  the  General  Statutes  is  here- 
by rewritten  to  read  as  follows: 

“122-65.  Mentally  disordered  ]Jerson  temporarily  commit- 
ted.— When  any  person  is  found  to  be  mentally  disordered 
under  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Chapter,  and  he  cannot 
be  immediately  admitted  to  the  proper  hospital,  and  such 
person  is  also  found  to  be  subject  to  such  acts  of  violence 
as  threatened  injury  to  himself  and  danger  to  the  community, 
and  he  cannot  otherwise  be  properly  restrained,  he  may  be 
temporarily  committed  to  a private  hospital,  county  hospital, 
or  other  suitable  place,  or  to  the  county  jail  until  a more 
suitable  provision  can  be  made  for  his  care.” 

Sec.  2.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this 
Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

(Effective  March  23,  1951) 
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(HB  273) 


Chapter  561 


AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  CHAPTER  135  OF  THE  GENERAL 
STATUTES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  THE  SAME  BE- 
ING THE  TEACHERS’  AND  STATE  EMPLOYEES’ 
RETIREMENT  ACT,  SO  AS  TO  PERMIT  RETIREMENT 
AFTER  THIRTY  YEARS  OF  SERVICE. 


The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Subsection  (7)  of  G.  S.  135-3,  as  it  appears 
in  the  1949  Cumulative  Supplement  to  the  General  Statutes 
of  North  Carolina,  is  amended  so  that  the  same  shall  here- 
after read  as  follows: 

“(7)  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 

chapter,  any  member  who  separates  from  service  prior  to  the 
attainment  of  the  age  of  sixty  years  for  any  reason  other 
than  death  or  retirement  for  disability  as  provided  in  § 135-5, 
subsection  four,  after  completing  twenty  or  more  years  of 
creditable  service,  and  who  leaves  his  total  accumulated  con- 
tributions in  said  system  shall  have  the  right  to  retire  on  a 
deferred  retirement  allowance  upon  attaining  the  age  of  sixty 
years;  Provided,  that  such  member  may  retire  only  upon 
written  application  to  the  board  of  trustees  setting  forth  at 
what  time,  not  less  than  thirty  days  nor  more  than  ninety 
days  subsequent  to  the  execution  and  filing  thereof,  he  desires 
to  be  retired;  Provided,  further,  that  such  application  shall 
be  filed  within  a period  of  twelve  months  from  and  after 
the  sixtieth  birthday  of  such  applicant.  Such  deferred  re- 
tirement allowance  shall  be  computed  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  § 135-5,  1949  Cumulative  Supplement,  subsection 
two,  paragraphs  (a),  (b)  and  (c).  In  the  event  that  such 
member  attains  his  sixty-first  birthday  and  has  not  filed 
such  application,  his  membership  shall  cease  and  he  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  sum  of  the  contributions  standing  to  the  credit 
of  his  individual  account  in  the  annuity  savings  fund,  to- 
gether with  such  interest  thereon  as  the  board  shall  allow, 
but  not  less  than  one-half  of  the  accumulated  regular  interest 
thereon. 

“(b)  In  lieu  of  the  benefits  provided  in  paragraph  (a) 
of  this  subsection  seven,  any  member  who  separates  from 
service  on  or  after  July  1,  1951  and  prior  to  the  attainment 
of  the  age  of  sixty  years,  for  any  reason  other  than  death 
or  retirement  for  disability  as  provided  in  § 135-5,  subsection 
four,  after  completing  thirty  or  more  years  of  creditable 
service,  and  who  leaves  his  total  accumulated  contributions 
in  said  system,  may  elect  to  retire  on  an  early  retirement 
allowance;  Provided,  that  such  member  may  so  retire  only 
upon  written  application  to  the  board  of  trustees  setting 
forth  at  what  time,  not  less  than  thirty  days  or  more  than 
ninety  days  subsequent  to  the  execution  and  filing  thereof, 
he  desires  to  be  retired;  Provided,  further,  that  such  .applica- 
tion shall  be  duly  filed  within  sixty  days  following  the  date 
of  such  separation.  Such  early  retirement  allowance  so  elected 
shall  be  the  actuarial  equivalent  of  the  deferred  retirement 
allowance  otherwise  payable  at  the  attainment  of  the  age 
of  sixty  years  upon  proper  application  therefor. 

“(c)  In  lieu  of  the  benefits  provided  in  paragraph  (a) 
of  this  subsection  seven,  any  member  who  separated  from 
service  before  July  1,  1951  and  prior  to  the  age  of  sixty 
years  for  any  reason  other  than  death  or  retirement  for 
disability  as  provided  in  § 135-5,  subsection  four,  and  who 
left  his  total  accumulated  contributions  in  said  system,  may 
elect  to  retire  on  an  early  retirement  allowance;  Provided, 
that  such  member  may  so  retire  only  upon  written  application 
to  the  board  of  trustees  setting  forth  at  what  time,  sub- 
sequent to  July  1,  1951  and  not  less  than  thirty  days  nor 
more  than  ninety  days  subsequent  to  the  execution  and  filing 
thereof,  he  desires  to  be  retired;  Provided,  that  such  applica- 
tion shall  be  duly  filed  not  later  than  August  31,  1951.  Such 
early  retirement  allowance  so  elected  shall  be  the  actuarial 
equivalent  of  the  deferred  retirement  allowance  otherwise 
payable  at  the  attainment  of  the  age  of  sixty  years  upon 
proper  application  therefor. 

“(d)  Should  a teacher  or  employee  who  retired  on  an 
early  retirement  allowance  be  restored  to  service  prior  to 
the  attainment  of  the  age  of  sixty  years,  his  allowance  shall 
cease,  he  shall  again  become  a member  of  the  retirement 
system,  and  he  shall  contribute  thereafter  at  the  uniform 


contribution  rate  payable  by  all  members.  Upon  his  sub- 
sequent retirement,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  an  allowance 
computed,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  § 135,  in  accordance 
with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  board  of  trustees 
may  establish  and  promulgate  as  provided  in  § 135-15;  Pro- 
vided, that,  should  such  restoration  occur  on  or  after  the  at- 
tainment of  the  age  of  fifty-five  years,  his  pension  upon  sub- 
sequent retirement  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  the  pension 
which  he  was  receiving  immediately  prior  to  his  last  restora- 
tion and  the  pension  that  he  would  have  received  on  account 
of  his  service  since  his  last  restoration  had  he  entered  service 
at  the  time  as  a new  entrant.” 

Sec.  2.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this 
Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

(Effective  April  5,  1951) 


(HB  274) 


(Chapter  562) 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  THE  GENERAL  STATUTES  OF 
NORTH  CAROLINA  BY  ADDING  A NEW  ARTICLE 
TO  CHAPTER  135  OF  THE  GENERAL  STATUTES 
PROVIDING  FOR  THE  COVERAGE  OF  OFFICERS 
AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  STATE,  MUNICIPAL  COR- 
PORATIONS AND  SUBDIVISIONS  OF  GOVERNMENT 
UNDER  THE  OLD  AGE  AND  SURVIVORS  INSUR- 
ANCE PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  II  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT. 


The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  The  title  or  subject  of  Chapter  135  of  the 
General  Statutes  is  hereby  rewritten  so  that  the  same  shall 
read  as  follows:  “Retirement  System  for  Teachers  and  State 
Employees  and  coverage  of  Governmental  Employees  Under 
Title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act.” 

Sec.  2.  Further  amend  said  Chapter  135  of  the  General 
Statutes  by  adding  immediately  above  the  first  line  of  § 135-1 
of  said  General  Statutes  the  following:  “Art.  1.  Retirement 
System  for  Teachers  and  State  Employees.” 

Sec.  3.  Amend  Chapter  135  of  the  General  Statutes  by 
adding  to  said  chapter  a new  article,  which  shall  be  design- 
ated and  which  shall  read  as  follows: 

“Art.  2.  Coverage  of  Governmental  Employees 

Under  Title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

“§  135-19.  Declaration  of  Policy. — In  order  to  extend  to 
employees  of  the  State  and  its  political  subdivisions  and  of 
the  instrumentalities  of  either,  and  to  the  dependents  and 
survivors  of  such  employees,  the  basic  protection  accorded 
to  others  by  the  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  System 
embodied  in  the  Social  Security  Act,  it  is  hereby  declared 
to  be  the  policy  of  the  Legislature,  subject  to  the  limitation 
of  this  Article,  that  such  steps  be  taken  as  to  provide  such 
protection  to  employees  of  the  State  and  local  governments 
on  as  broad  a basis  as  is  permitted  under  applicable  federal 
law. 

“§  135-20.  Definitions. — For  the  purposes  of  this  Article: 

(a)  The  term  “wages”  means  all  remuneration  for  em- 
ployment as  defined  herein,  including  the  cash  value  of  all 
remuneration  paid  in  any  medium  other  than  cash,  except 
that  such  term  shall  not  include  that  part  of  such  remunera- 
tion which,  even  if  it  were  paid  for  “employment”  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act,  would 
not  constitute  “wages”  within  the  meaning  of  that  Act. 

(b)  The  term  “employment”  means  any  service  performed 
by  an  employee  in  the  employ  of  the  State,  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof,  for  such  employer,  except  (1)  service 
which  in  the  absence  of  an  agreement  entered  into  under  this 
Article  would  constitute  “employment”  as  defined  in  the 
Social  Security  Act;  or  (2)  service  which  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  may  not  be  included  in  an  agreement  between 
the  State  and  the  Federal  Security  Administrator  entered 
into  under  this  Article. 

(c)  The  term  “employee”  includes  an  officer  of  the  State, 
or  one  of  its  political  subdivisions  or  instrumentalities. 
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(d)  The  term  “State  agency”  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Teachers’  and  State  Employees’ 
Retirement  System. 

(e)  The  term  “Federal  Security  Administrator”  includes 
any  individual  to  whom  the  Federal  Security  Administrator 
has  delegated  any  of  his  functions  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  with  respect  to  coverage  under  such  Act  of  employees 
of  States  and  their  political  subdivisions. 

(f)  The  term  “political  subdivision”  includes  an  instru- 
mentality of  a State,  of  one  or  more  of  its  political  sub- 
divisions, or  of  a State  and  one  or  more  of  its  political 
subdivisions,  Tout"  only  if  such  instrumentality  is  a juristic 
entity  which  is  legally  separate  and  distinct  from  the  State 
or  subdivision  and  only  if  its  employees  are  not  by  virtue 
of  their  relation  to  such  juristic  entity  employees  of  the 
State  or  subdivision. 

(g)  The  term  “Social  Security  Act”  means  the  Act  of 
Congress  approved  August  14,  1935,  chapter  531,  49  Stat. 
620,  officially  cited  as  the  “Social  Security  Act,”  (including 
regulations  and  requirements  issued  pursuant  thereto),  as 
such  Act  has  been  and  may  from  time  to  time  be  amended. 

(h)  The  term  “Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act” 
means  subchapter  A of  Chapter  9 of  the  Federal  Internal 
Revenue  Code  as  such  Code  has  been  and  may  from  time  to 
time  be  amended. 

“§  135-21.  Federal-State  Agreement;  Interstate  Instru- 
mentalities.— (a)  The  State  agency,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Governor,  is  hereby  authorized  to  enter  on  behalf  of 
the  State  into  an  agreement  with  the  Federal  Security  Ad- 
ministrator, consistent  with  the  terms  and  provisions  of  this 
Article,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  benefits  of  the 
Federal  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  System  to  em- 
ployees of  the  State  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof  with 
respect  to  services  specified  in  such  agreement  which  con- 
stitute “employment”  as  defined  in  § 135-20  of  this  Article. 
Such  agreement  may  contain  such  provisions  relating  to  cover- 
age, benefits,  contributions,  effective  date,  modification  and 
termination  of  the  agreement,  administration,  and  other  ap- 
propriate provisions  as  the  State  Agency  and  Federal  Security 
Administrator  shall  agree  upon,  but  except  as  may  be  other- 
wise required  by  or  under  the  Social  Security  Act  as  to 
the  services  to  be  covered,  such  agreement  shall  provide  in 
effect  that — 

(1)  Benefits  will  be  provided  for  employees  whose  serv- 
ices are  covered  by  the  agreement  (and  their  dependents 
and  survivors)  on  the  same  basis  as  though  such  services 
constituted  employment  within  the  meaning  of  Title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

(2)  The  State  will  pay  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
at  such  time  or  times  as  may  be  prescribed  under  the  Social 
Security  Act,  contributions  with  respect  to  wages  (as  defined 
in  § 135-20  of  this  Article),  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  taxes 
which  would  be  imposed  by  § § 1400  and  1410  of  the  Federal 
Insurance  Contributions  Act  if  the  services  covered  by  the 
agreement  constituted  employment  within  the  meaning  of 
that  Act. 

(3)  Such  agreement  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to 
services  in  employment  covered  by  the  agreement  performed 
after  a date  specified  therein  but  in  no  event  may  it  be 
effective  with  respect  to  any  such  services  performed  prior 
to  the  first  day  of  the  calendar  year  in  which  such  agreement 
is  entered  into  or  in  which  the  modification  of  the  agreement 
making  it  applicable  to  such  services,  is  entered  into. 

(4)  All  services  which  constitute  employment  as  defined 
in  § 135-20  and  are  performed  in  the  employ  of  the  State  by 
employees  of  the  State,  shall  be  covered  by  the  agreement. 

(5)  All  services  which  (A)  constitute  employment  as  de- 
fined in  § 135-20,  (B)  are  performed  in  the  employ  of  a pol- 
itical subdivision  of  the  State,  and  (C)  are  covered  by  a plan 
which  is  in  conformity  with  the  terms  of  the  agreement  and 
has  been  approved  by  the  State  agency  under  § 135-23,  shall 
be  covered  by  the  agreement. 


(b)  Any  instrumentality  jointly  created  by  this  State 
and  any  other  State  or  States  is  hereby  authorized,  upon  the 
granting  of  like  authority  by  such  other  State  or  States, 

(1)  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Federal  Security 
Administrator  whereby  the  benefits  of  the  Federal  Old  Age 
and  Survivors  Insurance  System  shall  be  extended  to  em- 
ployees of  such  instrumentality,  (2)  to  require  its  employees 
to  pay  (and  for  that  purpose  to  deduct  from  their  wages) 
contributions  equal  to  the  amounts  which  they  would  be 
required  to  pay  under  § 135-22  (a)  if  they  were  covered  by 
an  agreement  made  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
and  (3)  to  make  payments  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
in  accordance  with  such  agreement,  including  payments  from 
its  own  funds,  and  otherwise  to  comply  with  such  agreements. 
Such  agreement  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  be  consistent 
with  the  terms  and  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  and  other 
provisions  of  this  Article. 

“§  135-22.  Contributions  by  State  Employees. — (a)  Every 
employee  of  the  State  whose  services  are  covered  by  an  agree- 
ment entered  into  under  § 135-21  shall  be  required  to  pay 
for  the  period  of  such  coverage,  into  the  Contribution  Fund 
established  by  § 135-24,  contributions,  with  respect  to  wages 
(as  defined  in  § 135-20  of  this  Article),  equal  to  the  amount 
of  tax  which  would  be  imposed  by  § 1400  of  the  Federal  In- 
surance Contributions  Act  if  such  services  constituted  em- 
ployment within  the  meaning  of  that  Act.  Such  liability  shall 
arise  in  consideration  of  the  employee’s  retention  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  State,  or  his  entry  upon  such  service,  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Article. 

(b)  The  contribution  imposed  by  this  section  shall  be  col- 
lected by  deducting  the  amount  of  the  contribution  from 
wages  as  and  when  paid,  but  failure  to  make  such  deduction 
shall  not  relieve  the  employee  from  liability  for  such  contri- 
bution. 

(c)  If  more  or  less  than  the  correct  amount  of  the  contri- 
bution imposed  by  this  section  is  paid  or  deducted  with  re- 
spect to  any  remuneration,  proper  adjustments,  or  refund 
if  adjustment  is  impracticable,  shall  be  made,  without  inter- 
est, in  such  manner  and  at  such  times  as  the  State  agency 
shall  prescribe. 

“§  135-23.  Plans  for  Coverage  of  Employees  of  Political 
Subdivisio?is. — (a)  Each  political  subdivision  of  the  State  is 
hereby  authorized  to  submit  for  approval  by  the  State  agency 
a plan  for  extending  the  benefits  of  Title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  in  conformity  with  applicable  provisions  of 
such  Act,  to  employees  of  such  political  subdivisions.  Each 
such  plan  and  any  amendment  thereof  shall  be  approved  by 
the  State  agency  if  it  finds  that  such  plan,  or  such  plan  as 
amended,  is  in  conformity  with  such  requirementss  as  are 
provided  in  regulations  of  the  State  agency,  except  that  no 
such  plan  shall  be  approved  unless — 

(1)  It  is  in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the  Soc- 
ial Security  Act  and  with  the  agreement  entered  into  under 
§ 135-21. 

(2)  It  provides  that  all  services  which  constitute  employ- 
ment as  defined  in  § 135-20  and  are  performed  in  the  employ 
of  the  political  subdivision  by  employees  thereof,  shall  be 
covered  by  the  plan. 

(3)  It  specifies  the  source  or  sources  from  which  the  funds 
necessary  to  make  the  payments  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
of  subsection  (c)  and  by  subsection  (d)  are  expected  to  be 
derived  and  contains  reasonable  assurance  that  such  sources 
will  be  adequate  for  such  purpose. 

(4)  It  provides  for  such  methods  of  administration  of  the 
plan  by  the  political  subdivisions  as  are  found  by  the  State 
agency  to  be  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient  admin- 
istration of  the  plan. 

(5)  It  provides  that  the  political  subdivision  will  make 
such  reports,  in  such  form  and  containing  such  information, 
as  the  State  agency  may  from  time  to  time  require,  and 
comply  with  such  provisions  as  the  State  agency  or  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Administrator  may  from  time  to  time  find  nec- 
essary to  assure  the  correctness  and  verification  of  such  re- 
ports. 
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(6)  It  authorizes  the  State  agency  to  terminate  the  plan 
in  its  entirety,  in  the  discretion  of  the  State  agency,  if  it 
finds  that  there  has  been  a failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  provision  contained  in  such  plan,  such  termination 
to  take  effect  at  the  expiration  of  such  notice  and  on  such 
conditions  as  may  be  provided  by  regulations  of  the  State 
agency  and  may  be  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

(For  remainder  of  this  Act,  which  became  effective  on  April 

5,  1951,  see  the  1951  Session  Laws.) 

(HB  329) 

Chapter  1091 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  CHAPTER  130  OF  THE  GENERAL 

STATUTES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  RELATING  TO 

VITAL  STATISTICS  LAWS. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  G.  S.  130-78  is  hereby  amended  by  rewriting 
the  last  sentence  to  read  as  follows:  “Midwives  shall  sign 
as  the  attendant  but  shall  not  sign  the  medical  certificate  of 
death  for  stillborn  children;  but  such  cases,  and  stillbirths 
occurring  without  attendance  of  either  physician  or  midwife, 
shall  be  treated  as  deaths  without  medical  attendance,  as 
provided  for  in  this  article.” 

Sec.  2.  G.  S.  130-80  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out 
the  second  sentence  of  the  section,  and  by  striking  out  at 
the  beginning  of  the  third  sentence  the  words  “If  the  registrar 
has  reason  to  believe  that  the  death  had  been  due  to  unlawful 
act  or  neglect,  he”  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
“When  there  is  no  local  health  officer  or  person  acting  as 
health  officer,  the  registrar” 

Sec.  3.  Section  130-102  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina,  as  the  same  appears  in  the  1949  Cumulative  Sup- 
plement, is  hereby  amended  by  deleting  the  words  “state  of 
birth”  as  the  same  appear  in  the  second  sentence,  and  by  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “city  and  county  of 
birth.”  This  Section  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  the  Section  the  sentence:  “The  provisions  of  this  Section 
shall  not  apply  to  copies  of  birth  certificates  of  adopted 
children.” 

Sec.  4.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this 
Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

(Effective  July  1,  1951) 

(HB  330) 

Chapter  730 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  CHAPTER  48  OF  THE  GENERAL 

STATUTES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  RELATING  TO 

BIRTH  CERTIFICATES  FOR  ADOPTED  CHILDREN. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Subsection  (a)  of  Sec.  48-29  of  the  General 
Statutes,  as  the  same  appears  in  the  1949  Cumulative  Sup- 
plement, is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  ap- 
pearing in  line  20,  inserting  a colon  in  lieu  thereof  and  adding 
after  the  word  “omitted”  in  the  same  line  the  following: 
“Provided,  that  when  the  adoptive  parents  reside  in  another 
state  at  the  time  of  adoption,  the  city  and  county  of  birth 
of  the  child  shall  be  the  same  on  the  new  birth  certificate 
as  on  the  original  certificate.” 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (b)  of  Sec.  48-29  of  the  General  Stat- 
utes, as  the  same  appears  in  the  1949  Cumulative  Supplement, 
is  hereby  amended  by  deleting  the  words  “state  of  birth”, 
as  the  same  appear  in  line  nine  and  ten  of  said  subsection 
and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  “city  and  county 
of  birth  as  shown  on  the  new  certificate.” 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  (b)  of  Sec.  48-29  of  the  General  Stat- 
utes, as  the  same  appears  in  the  1949  Cumulative  Supplement, 
is  hereby  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  said 
subsection  the  sentence:  “When  one  of  the  adoptive  parents 
of  the  child,  or  the  child,  shall  so  request,  a full  copy  of  the 
new  certificate  prepared  in  accordance  with  subsection  (a) 
may  be  issued.” 

Sec.  4.  Subsection  (c)  of  Sec.  48-29  of  the  General  Stat- 


utes, as  the  same  appears  in  the  1949  Cumulative  Supplement, 
is  hereby  rewritten  in  its  entirety  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

“(c)  The  State  Registrar  shall  not  issue  to  Registers 
of  Deeds  copies  of  birth  certificates  for  adopted  children. 
Certified  copies  of  such  record  shall  be  issued  by  the  State 
Board  of  Health  only,  and  such  copies  shall  be  prepared  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (b).  This  section  shall  not  be 
construed  to  prohibit  issuance  of  copies  of  certificates  now 
on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Register  of  Deeds.” 

Sec.  5.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this 
Act  are  hereby  repealed. 


(HB  410) 


(Effective  July  1,  1951) 


Chapter  1098 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  SECTION  131-119  OF  THE  GENER- 
AL STATUTES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  AUTHORIZING 
THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  MEDICAL  CARE  COMMISS- 
ION TO  MAKE  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  FUNDS  FOR 
INDIGENT  PATIENTS  HOSPITALIZED  IN  APPRO- 
VED HOSPITALS. 


The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  The  first  paragraph  of  G.  S.  131-119,  as  the 
same  appears  in  the  Cumulative  Supplement  of  1949,  is 
hereby  amended  by  rewriting  the  first  sentence  of  said  para- 
graph so  that  the  same  shall  hereafter  read  as  follows: 

“The  North  Carolina  Medical  Care  Commission,  in  ac- 
cordance with  rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
commission,  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  contribute 
not  exceeding  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  ($1.50)  per  day  for 
each  indigent  patient  hospitalized  in  any  hospital  approved  by 
it,  excluding  patients  eligible  for  payments  for  medical  care 
in  behalf  of  needy  aged  individuals,  in  behalf  of  a dependent 
child  or  dependent  children  and  in  behalf  of  the  permanently 
and  totally  disabled.  The  balance  of  the  costs  remaining  after 
the  contribution  made  by  the  North  Carolina  Medical  Care 
Commission  shall  be  provided  by  the  county  or  city  having 
responsibility  for  the  care  of  such  indigent  patient,  or  from 
other  sources.” 

Sec.  2.  G.  S.  108-3,  as  amended,  is  hereby  further  amend- 
ed by  adding  thereto  a new  subsection  to  be  designated  as 
subsection  16,  and  which  shall  read  as  follows: 

“16.  To  make  payments  out  of  State  moneys  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  and  out  of  Federal  moneys  available  under 
the  Federal  Social  Security  Act,  as  amended,  to  pay  the  costs 
of  necessary  hospitalization  in  hospitals  or  health  centers 
duly  licensed  by  the  Medical  Care  Commission  of  recipients 
of  old  age  assistance,  aid  to  dependent  children,  and  aid  to 
the  permanently  and  totally  disabled,  to  the  extent  and  in 
the  manner  determined  from  time  to  time  to  be  feasible  by 
the  board  pursuant  to  rules,  regulations  and  standards  es- 
tablished by  said  board:  Provided,  that  the  rules,  regulations 
and  standards  established  by  the  board  with  respect  to  ne- 
cessary hospitalization  of  recipients  of  old  age  assistance, 
aid  to  dependent  children  and  aid  to  the  permanently  and 
totally  disabled  shall  be  consistent  with  the  principle  of 
obtaining  maximum  Federal  participation  under  the  Federal 
Social  Security  Act,  as  amended.” 

Sec.  3.  G.  S.  108-19  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out 
the  period  appearing  after  the  word  “persons”  in  the  fif- 
teenth line  of  said  Section  and  by  adding  thereto  the  following: 
“or  payments  for  medical  care  in  behalf  of  needy  aged 
individuals.” 

Sec.  4.  G.  S.  108-46  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out 
the  words  “aid  to  dependent  children”  appearing  after  the 
word  “for”  in  the  seventeenth  line  of  said  Section  and  by 
adding  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  “any  month 
with  respect  to  or  payments  for  medical  care  in  behalf  of 
a dependent  child  or  dependent  children  and  the  needy  relative 
with  whom  any  dependent  child  or  dependent  children  live 
if  the  money  payments  have  been  made  with  respect  to  such 
child  or  children  for  such  month.” 

Sec.  5.  G.  S.  108-73.3  is  hereby  rewritten  so  that  the  same 
shall  hereafter  read  as  follows: 
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“§  108-73.3.  Assistance  defined.  Assistance  as  herein  used 
means  money  payments  to  a needy  individual  or  payments 
for  medical  care  in  behalf  of  such  needy  individual.” 

Sec.  6.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with 
this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

(Effective  July  1,  1951) 

(HB  743) 

Chapter  1111 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  G.  S.  7-101  RELATING  TO  THE 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  DOMESTIC  RELATIONS  COU- 
RTS, SO  AS  TO  ELIMINATE  ANY  POPULATION  RE- 
QUIREMENTS. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  The  title  of  Article  13  of  Chapter  7 of  the 
General  Statutes  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  “In  Counties  with  a City  of  at  Least  Twenty-Five 
Thousand  Inhabitants”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  “Domestic  Relations  Courts”. 

Sec.  2.  G.  S.  7-101  is  hereby  amended  by  rewriting  the 
section  to  read  as  follows: 

“§7-101.  Establishment  by  county  or  city  or  both.—  The 
Board  of  County  Commissioners  of  any  county  or  the  govern- 
ing body  of  any  incorporated  city  shall  have  authority  to 
establish  a “Domestic  Relations  Court”,  which  court  may  be 
a joint  county  and  city  court,  as  provided  in  section  7-102 
or  a court  for  the  county  or  city  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
governing  authorities.  In  counties  with  two  or  more  cities, 
any  city  may  join  any  other  city  or  cities  in  such  county 
in  establishing  a domestic  relations  court;  or  any  number 
of  cities  may  join  the  county  in  which  they  are  situate  in 
establishing  a domestic  relations  court. 

“As  used  in  this  section,  “city”  means  any  incorporated 
city  or  town  with  a population  of  at  least  five  thousand  as 
shown  by  the  latest  decennial  census.” 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  Henderson,  Franklin, 
and  Transylvania  Counties. 

Sec.  4.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with 
this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

(Effective  April  14,  1951) 

(HB  890) 

Chapter  947 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  ARTICLE  4 OF  CHAPTER  148  OF 

THE  GENERAL  STATUTES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

RELATING  TO  THE  REVOCATION  OF  PAROLES. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Article  4 of  Chapter  148  of  the  General  Stat- 
utes is  hereby  amended  by  adding  a new  section  immediately 
following  G.  S.  148-61,  and  immediately  preceding  G.  S.  148- 
62,  to  be  numbered  G.  S.  148-61.1,  and  to  read  as  follows: 

“ The  Governor  may  at  any  time,  in  his  discretion,  revoke 
the  order  of  parole  of  any  parolee.  If  any  parolee  shall  have 
his  parole  revoked,  he  shall  thereafter  be  returned  to  the 
penal  institution  having  custodial  jurisdiction  over  him,  and 
the  time  such  parolee  was  at  liberty  on  parole  shall  not  be 
counted  as  any  portion  of  or  part  of  the  time  served  on  his 
sentence.  The  Governor  may,  in  his  discretion,  enter  an  order 
revoking  a parole  conditionally  or  for  a temporary  period  of 
time.  Upon  issuing  such  order  of  conditional  or  temporary 
revocation,  such  parolee  may  be  arrested  without  warrant 
by  any  peace  officer  or  officers  or  parole  officers.  After 
such  conditional  or  temporary  revocation  of  parole,  the  pa- 
rolee shall  be  held  for  a reasonable  length  of  time,  during 
which  the  commissioner  of  paroles  shall  determine  whether 
or  not  the  conditions  of  said  parole  have  been  violated.  If 
it  is  determined  by  the  commissioner  of  paroles  that  the  con- 
ditions of  said  parole  have  been  violated,  the  commissioner 
of  paroles  shall  recommend  to  the  governor  his  findings  on 
the  matter.  If  it  should  be  determined  by  the  commissioner 
of  paroles  that  there  has  been  no  violation  of  the  conditions 
of  said  parole,  then  such  parolee  or  paroled  prisoner  shall  be 
discharged  upon  his  original  parole. 


Sec.  2.  G.  S.  148-62  is  hereby  amended  by  rewriting  said 
section  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  148-62.  Discretionary  revocation  of  parole  upon 
conviction  of  crime. — If  any  parolee,  while  being  at  large 
upon  parole,  shall  commit  a new  or  fresh  crime,  and  shall 
enter  a plea  of  guilty  or  be  convicted  thereof  in  any  Court 
of  record,  then,  in  that  event,  his  parole  may  be  revoked  ac- 
cording to  the  discretion  of  the  governor  and  at  such  time 
as  the  governor  may  think  proper.  If  such  parolee,  while 
being  at  large  upon  parole,  shall  commit  a new  or  fresh  crime 
and  shall  have  his  parole  revoked,  as  provided  above,  he  shall 
be  subject,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Governor,  to  serve  the  re- 
mainder of  the  first  or  original  sentence  upon  which  his  pa- 
role was  granted,  after  the  completion  or  termination  of  the 
sentence  for  said  new  or  fresh  crime.  Said  remainder  of  the 
original  sentence  shall  commence  from  the  termination  of  his 
liability  upon  said  sentence  for  said  new  or  fresh  crime.  The 
Governor,  however,  may,  in  his  discretion,  direct  that  said 
remainder  of  the  original  sentence  shall  be  served  concur- 
rently with  said  second  sentence  for  said  new  or  fresh  crime.” 

Sec.  3.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

(Effective  April  13,  1951) 

(HB  1147) 

Chapter  1187 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  CHAPTER  110  OF  THE  GENERAL 

STATUTES  RELATING  TO  THE  HOURS  OF  LABOR 

OF  CERTAIN  MINOR  GIRLS  EMPLOYED  IN  MOTION 
PICTURES  THEATERS. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  G.  S.  110-2  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  following  the  word  “day”  in  the  fifth  line  of  the  last 
proviso  thereof,  inserting  a semicolon  therefor,  and  adding 
the  following:  “and  provided,  further,  that  girls  between  the 
ages  of  seventeen  and  eighteen  years  may  be  employed  as 
ticket  takers,  concession  attendants,  and  cashiers  in  motion 
picture  theaters  up  to  10:30  at  night  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  may  prescribe.” 

Sec.  2.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this 
Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

(Effective  April  14,  1951) 
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The  Story  of  Pine  Forest  Rest 

By  Tom  Wicker 


An  abandoned  schoolhouse  in  a central  North 
Carolina  county  achieved  some  notoriety  a year  or  so 
ago.  The  building  had  been  deserted  in  the  county’s 
school  consolidation  program. 

No  use  was  made  of  the  building  at  all  until  an 
enterprising  farmer  had  an  idea.  He  promptly  tore 
down  the  building,  according  to  charges  later 
brought  against  him,  and  sold  off  the  materials  and 
equipment  for  his  own  benefit.  Needless  to  say,  he 
also  got  himself  sued  by  the  county  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Except  for  a visionary  idea  and  a lot  of  hard  work, 
a modern  brick  school  building  in  the  small  com- 
munity of  Potecasi  in  eastern  North  Carolina’s 
Northampton  county  might  have  suffered  the  same 
dire  fate.  But  Northampton  county  and  Potecasi 
found  a better  solution,  one  not  only  legal  but  also 
designed  to  benefit  far  more  people  than  one  lone 
farmer. 

The  citizens  of  the  community,  and  others  from 
throughout  Northhampton,  rolled  up  their  sleeves, 
beat  the  peanut  bushes  of  their  goober-growing 
county  for  the  necessary  cash,  and  turned  their  white 
elephant  into  Pine  Forest  Rest,  one  of  the  most  mod- 
ern, best  designed,  and  most  attractive  homes  for  old 
people  in  the  state.  And  they  did  it  at  a total  cost  of 
nearly  $50,000. 

The  story  of  how  Pine  Forest  Rest  grew  out  of  an 
abandoned  school  building,  one  man’s  idea  and  a lot 
of  people’s  hard  work,  is  not  only  an  inspiring  one 
of  a community’s  and  a county’s  faith  in  themselves 
and  reliance  on  their  own  resources.  It  is  also  an 
educational  story  of  the  recognition  of  a growing 
need  in  modern-day  living.  And  it  is  no  less  than  a 
slightly  amazing  tale  of  seemingly  insurmountable 
difficulties  overcome  by  a group  of  plain  John  Q. 
Citizens,  who  would  not  admit  that  they  could  not 
do  anything  they  wanted  to  do  if  they  worked  hard 
enough  at  it. 

Pine  Forest  Rest  is  not  a county  home.  It  is  not  a 
charity  institution.  It  is  designed  expressly  to  fit  the 
needs  of  the  growing  number  of  older  people  in  this 
country  who  have  the  money  to  support  themselves, 
but  who  have  no  families,  have  retired  from  work, 
and  have  little  liking  for  living  out  their  lives  in 
loneliness.  When  the  doors  of  the  Northhampton  pro- 
ject open  — and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  in  August 
— there  will  be  more  of  the  flavor  of  a resort  than 
of  an  institution,  more  of  the  comforts  of  home  than 
many  family  dwellings  boast,  and  more  services 
for  the  residents  than  many  of  them  ever  saw  before. 

The  building,  with  its  interior  redesigned  for  its 
new  use  by  William  H.  Dietrich  of  Raleigh,  will  ac- 
commodate 26  guests,  both  men  and  women,  and  a 
staff  of  three,  most  of  them  in  rooms  with  private 
baths ; operate  its  own  home-style  dining  room ; fur- 
nish suitable  recreation  facilities;  and  boast  a tele- 


vision set  and  a newly-constructed  sun  parlor.  There 
will  be  no  regimentation,  no  “lights  out”  hours,  and 
no  more  rules  and  regulations  than  safety  and  de- 
cency require.  Guests  of  the  residents  will  be  wel- 
comed, autos  will  be  permissable;  recreational  ac- 
tivities will  be  encouraged,  and  rooms  may  be  fur- 
nished with  radios,  hotplates,  irons  and  anything 
else  desired  by  the  guests.  In  short,  each  guest  will 
be  able  to  do  as  he  pleases  and  at  the  same  time 
receive  companionship,  personal  attention,  some 
medical  care,  and  plenty  of  solid  comfort. 

A home  designed  for  the  healthy  older  person  who 
can  pay  his  own  way  is  not  spectacularly  new.  The 
need  for  such  accomodations,  in  addition  to  homes 
for  the  indigent  and  the  bed-ridden,  has  long  been  re- 
cognized and  more  and  more  of  them  are  appearing. 
What  is  spectacular  about  Pine  Forest  Rest  is  that,  so 
far  as  is  known,  it  is  the  first  home  in  this  state 
which  is  not  operated  commercially,  not  supported 
by  the  government  or  by  such  groups  as  churches, 
fraternal  organizations  or  professional  groups,  and 
which  was  conceived,  constructed  and  will  be  operated 
by  a group  of  private  citizens,  who  had  no  other  in- 
terest in  the  matter  than  to  fill  a need  existing  in  the 
social  structure  of  their  county.  As  such,  it  may  be  a 
pioneer  project. 

State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  officials,  who  are  re- 
quired to  inspect  and  license  all  such  facilities  in  the 
state,  regardless  of  who  operates  them  are  delighted 
with  the  Potecasi  program.  Mrs.  Annie  Mae  Pember- 
ton, Supervisor  of  Services  to  the  Aged  for  the  State 
Board,  was  an  active  consultant  to  the  Northhampton 
citizens  who  carried  out  the  plan,  and  is  now  very 
vocal  in  her  hope  that  other  communities  in  the  state 
may  start  similar  movements.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Brown, 
Northampton’s  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare, 
was  an  enthusiastic  worker  in  the  project. 

Potecasi’s  idea  began  in  the  brain  of  Rev.  J.  B. 
Daily,  who  is  minister  to  four  Baptist  churches  in 
Northampton,  including  the  Potecasi  church.  Preach- 
ing there.  Rev.  Daily  was  struck  by  the  fact  that 
the  abandoned  Potecasi  schoolhouse,  located  direct- 
ly across  the  street  from  his  church,  was  simply 
rotting  away.  In  his  ministerial  rounds,  he  had  en- 
countered many  old  folks  living  alone  in  isolated 
farmhouses.  Why  should  people  with  enough  money 
to  support  themselves,  he  asked  himself,  be  forced 
to  live  alone,  with  no  companionship,  doing  all  their 
own  personal  work,  simply  because  they  have  no 
place  else  to  go?  An  idea  was  born. 

Rev.  Daily  began  to  preach  the  gospel.  He  in- 
terested W.  J.  Brown,  Quaker  minister  of  the  com- 
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munity  of  Woodland,  and  a leading  Northampton 
business  man,  in  the  project.  Seeking  legal  advice 
from  lawyer  Buxton  Midyette  of  Jackson,  the  Rev. 
Daily  and  Mr.  Brown  told  their  story  so  well  that 
the  attorney  became  a staunch,  hardworking  support- 
er of  the  idea.  County  health  officer  W.  R.  Parker 
of  Woodland  also  pitched  in. 

In  1949,  a call  for  a public  meeting  at  Rev.  Dailey’s 
church  was  made.  The  project  was  explained  and  an 
appeal  for  funds  was  made.  Nearly  $5,000  was  sub- 
scribed that  night,  although  in  the  end  only  $3,100 
of  that  amount  was  collected.  That  was  the  beginning 
of  present-day  Pine  Forest  Rest.  The  next  step  was 
the  purchase  of  the  building  and  two  acres  of  land 
from  the  county  Board  of  Education,  a move  accom- 
plished for  $1,000,  a token  price  for  a property  worth 
many  times  that. 

By  this  time,  a non-stock,  non-profit  corporation, 
Pine  Forest  Rest,  Inc.,  had  been  formed,  in  July  1949. 
Eighteen  directors  were  elected  and  the  first  assign- 
ment for  each  of  them  was  to  get  out  and  raise  $1,000 
apiece.  It  was  believed  that  this  would  see  the  project 
through  to  completion.  The  directors  actually  raised 
about  $17,000,  all  through  private  subscription,  none 
of  which  entitled  the  subscriber  to  any  controlling 
power.  Some  came  from  churches  and  civic  organiza- 
tions, but  all  came  as  straight  gifts,  with  no  en- 
dowment strings  attached. 

When  the  reamainder  of  the  original  $3,100,  and 
the  $17,000,  had  been  expended,  it  was  seen  that 
much  more  would  be  needed.  But  Pine  Forest  Rest 
had  become  virtually  an  actuality.  The  directors 
had  spared  no  effort,  had  cut  no  corners  on  furnish- 
ings or  quality.  So  effective  had  been  their  adminis- 
tration of  the  project,  and  so  powerful  was  their 
appeal,  that  a local  bank  saved  the  day,  staking 
a $15,000  loan  on  the  visionary  idea  that  was  be- 
coming a practical  accomplishment. 

Today,  most  of  that  money  has  been  spent  also. 
$8,000  is  outstanding  in  current  debts,  a sum  which 
Rev.  Daily,  Dr.  Parker  and  Lawyer  Midyette  re- 
cently agreed  would  be  raised  in  the  near  future. 
And  Pine  Forest  Rest  stands  waiting,  its  classrooms 
vanished,  neat  single  and  double  rooms  replacing 
them  a spacious  dining  hall,  a well-equipped  kit- 
chen, a new  sun  parlor,  a new  heating  plant,  and 
lounges  joining  them  to  make  the  home  one  of  the 
best  of  its  kind  in  the  state. 

The  remaining  obstacle  is  furniture.  The  directors 
estimate  that  furnishing  the  home  will  bring  the 
total  cost  to  $50,000.  Each  room  will  have  a bed, 
or  twin  beds,  a dresser,  a rocking  chair,  a straight 
chair,  a table,  and  all  necessary  linens.  The  directors 
hope  to  furnish  them  by  asking  individuals  and 


groups  to  take  rooms  as  their  responsibility.  Two 
Northampton  families  have  already  agreed  to  fur- 
nish rooms  as  memorials  and  civic  groups  may  “ad- 
opt” other  rooms.  Furniture  manufacturers  may 
be  asked  to  help  out,  also. 

In  such  a way,  it  is  hoped  that  Pine  Forest  Rest 
will  open  in  August.  Rates  have  not  been  established, 
but  they  will  be  nominal,  only  enough  to  pay  the 
current  operating  costs  of  the  home.  It  is  hoped 
that  payments  on  the  loan,  future  expansion,  and 
increased  services  (including  a wing  for  the  bed- 
ridden, who  will  not  at  first  be  accommodated)  will 
be  financed  by  further  subscriptions  and  by  bequests 
in  the  wills  of  satisfied  residents.  A supervising 
matron,  probably  a trained  nurse,  will  be  in  charge, 
and  a Negro  couple  will  operate  the  kitchen  and 
provide  personal  services  for  the  residents. 

Located  in  Potecasi,  12  miles  from  Jackson  and 
30  miles  from  Roanoke  Rapids,  served  by  paved 
highways  and  a branch  of  the  Seaboard  Railway, 
Pine  Forest  Rest  will  be  easily  accessible  to  North- 
ampton county  residents  and  to  others  from  other 
counties  and  states  who  may  wish  to  live  there. 
Set  against  a backdrop  of  green  pines,  it  will  pro- 
vide a quiet,  restful  home  for  the  oldster. 

Inquiries  are  beginning  to  come  in  to  the  directors 
and  they  anticipate  a full  house  almost  from  opening 
day.  They  also  anticipate  providing  a service  avail- 
able in  few  sections  of  North  Carolina  to  a growing 
group  of  citizens. 

Governor  and  Council  of  State 
Approve  Boarding  Home  Funds 

On  June  5,  1951,  the  Governor  and  Council  of 
State  approved  an  allocation  of  $15,000  from  the 
Contingency  and  Emergency  Fund  for  boarding  care 
of  children  for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year. 
Because  of  the  growth  in  the  foster  care  program, 
the  State  appropriation  was  exhausted  by  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fiscal  year.  This  additional  sum  will 
make  it  possible  for  the  State  to  pay  its  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  cost  for  boarding  children  in 
licensed  homes  through  June  30,  1951,  when  the 
appropriation  for  the  year  1951-52  becomes  available. 

It  is  a source  of  satisfaction  to  the  State  Board 
of  Public  Welfare  to  have  this  further  evidence  that 
the  needs  of  children  are  regarded  as  having  a 
priority  position  in  the  utilization  of  the  State’s 
emergency  (funds. 
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The  first  six  years  of  life  are  the  crucial  ones  in 
the  development  of  a healthy  personality  for  every 
child.  Of  course,  after  the  sixth  birthday,  the  home 
and  the  church,  as  well  as  the  school  and  all  other 
community  activities  and  agencies,  are  of  great  im- 
portance during  the  ensuing  years  in  continuing 
to  shape  or  reshape  the  health  of  the  personality. 
It  is  not  until  the  sixth  or  almost  seventh  birthday 
has  arrived,  that  our  public  schools  step  in  with  their 
contribution,  and  the  same  is  true  of  many  other 
activities,  but  the  home  should  be  there  right  from 
the  beginning  and  the  church  should  have  been 
concerned  long  before  the  sixth  birthday. 

Concerning  the  importance  of  those  first  years 
of  life,  many  have  heard  of  the  thorough  researches 
of  Dr.  Arnold  Gesell  through  which  he  has  showed 
that  in  the  first  six  years  of  life  there  is  approxima- 
tely three  times  as  much  mental  development  as 
occurs  in  the  next  two  six-year  periods — namely 
those  school  years  from  six  to  eighteen.  Mental  de- 
velopment really  means  personality  development  too, 
and  this  keeps  pace  with  physical  development  which 
is  so  rapid  but  so  decelerating  in  the  first  six  years. 

Long  before  the  studies  of  Dr.  Gesell,  the  old 
Jesuit  said,  “Give  me  a child  until  he  is  six  years 
old  and  I care  not  who  has  him  thereafter.”  This 
simple  observation  must  have  come  down  through 
the  centuries  with  great  advantages  taken  of  it  by 
some  but  with  so  little  general  recognition  of  it  by 
others.  Many  of  us  are  Democrats  or  Republicans 
because  we  absorbed  the  foundation  before  we  ever 
went  to  school,  although  we  won’t  admit  it.  Many 
of  us  are  Episcopalians,  Baptists,  Moravians,  Me- 
thodists, or  Catholics,  because  our  mothers  and  some- 
times our  fathers  belonged  to  these  denominations. 
Of  course  we  have  our  own  good  rational  reasons 
for  belonging  to  a particular  church  or  political 
party  or  section  of  the  country,  and  we  will  not 
admit  that  we  were  influenced  by  anything  which 
happened  before  we  could  think  and  go  to  school. 

Dr.  Brock  Chisholm,  now  Director  of  the  World 
Health  Organization,  was  criticized  in  Canada  where 
he  was  Minister  of  Health  for  talking  in  this  way, 
but  regardless  of  this,  I go  along  with  this  point 
of  view  that  the  home  and  secondarily  the  church 
bear  the  brunt  of  responsibility  of  shaping  the 
healthy  personality  during  these  early  formative 
years.  Religion  is  placed  in  the  secondary  position 
largely  because  of  the  time  element.  Families  do  not 


live  in  churches.  On  the  other  hand,  the  church  can 
claim  some  priority  because  statistics  show  that 
broken  homes  are  much  more  prevalent  where  young 
parents  have  no  church  membership.  It  is  a fact 
that  couples  having  church  connections  have  more 
stable  marriages  than  those  with  none.  A survey  by 
the  American  Youth  Commission  showed  that  par- 
ents having  no  church  connection  had  a broken  home 
rate  of  almost  17  per  cent,  while  those  who  were  of 
Protestant  denomination  or  Catholic  denomination 
had  a broken  home  rate  of  between  6 and  7 per  cent. 

Turning  back  to  the  role  of  the  home,  it  is  so 
desirable  that  the  young  parents  should  be  mature 
people, — emancipated  from  emotional  dependence  on 
their  mothers  and  fathers ; able  to  face  their  own  re- 
sponsibility and  armed  with  some  know  how  about 
marital  relations,  pregnancy,  delivery,  and  baby  care. 
There  is  very  little  preparation  for  these  important 
functions  through  any  avenues  such  as  the  school, 
the  church,  health  agencies,  or  even  the  previous 
family.  Indeed,  often  the  childhood  home  and  the 
church  put  up  barriers  to  the  attainment  of  adequate 
emotional  maturity  for  parenthood. 

Considering  the  birth  of  a new  life  into  an  at- 
mosphere conductive  to  healthy  personality  develop- 
ment, that  atmosphere  should  be  charged  with  accep- 
tance of  the  stranger,  a warmth  from  both  parents, 
and  a serenity  growing  out  of  confidence  by  the 
parents  in  knowing  what  to  expect  and  confidence 
in  their  maturity  that  permits  living  up  to  marriage 
vows.  In  all  of  these  requisites  the  church  can  con- 
tribute something,  and,  of  course,  the  previous  home 
life  of  the  young  parents  is  of  prime  importance. 

After  the  child  is  born  the  home  is  by  all  odds 
the  best  nurturing  medium  for  healthy  personality 
development.  I do  not  believe  anyone  would  contra- 
dict this  statement  regardless  of  the  pitiful  homes 
we  sometimes  see.  I have  heard  some  very  intelligent 
people  suggest  that  the  state  should  take  over  all 
babies  and  place  them  under  scientifically  trained 
specialists  in  large  child-rearing  centers.  I believe 
that  these  intelligent  folk  were  having  momentary 
growing  pains  with  their  own  growing  children  or 
they  had  their  tongues  in  their  cheeks. 

Of  course,  there  are  marriages  so  destined  to  fail- 
ure that  a most  unhealthful  environment  is  provided 
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for  children  and  breaking  up  of  the  home  and  place- 
ment of  the  child  is  the  only  solution.  Back  of  such 
a situation,  there  is  usually  found  gross  immaturity 
of  one  parent  and  not  infrequently  of  both  parents. 
This  immaturity  stems,  in  turn,  from  the  previous 
home. 

WThen  such  failing  homes  do  appear  to  be  at  the 
breaking  point,  agencies  should  not  rush  in  at  first 
notice  and  set  the  machinery  of  placement  and  legal 
separation  going.  Sometimes  with  help,  and  occasion- 
ally without  help,  these  immature  parents  can  grow 
up  some  more  as  the  child  grows  and  supply  some- 
thing the  child  can  never  find  outside  of  a broken 
home. 

At  this  point,  I would  like  to  introduce  a question 
for  each  person  to  answer  to  himself.  Is  it  better 
when  homes  have  to  be  broken,  to  place  young  child- 
ren in  orphanages  or  in  homes  which  may  be  foster 
or  adoptive  homes? 

Let  me  ask  what  are  we  doing  to  help  these  failing 
families  before  the  breaking  point  is  reached.  Of 
course,  some  that  will  never  break  up  are  to  be 
classed  as  failing  to  provide  the  proper  emotional  at- 
mosphere just  as  they  may  be  negligent  in  providing 
proper  physical  care.  Certainly  child  guidance  clinics 
cannot  begin  to  meet  this  issue. . Pediatricians  and 
family  doctors  sometimes  help  quite  a little.  In  some 
communities,  private  family  social  agencies  are  very 
effective,  but  only  because  they  have  skilled  social 
workers  who  concentrate  on  a light  load.  Our  public 
welfare  agencies  are  so  burdened  with  large  case 
loads  and  the  inability  to  employ  enough  skilled 
social  workers  that  in  general  they  cannot  meet  this 
nroblem  very  adequately.  I recognize  that  here  and 
there  a few  may  do  so.  Public  health  nurses  are  in 
a strategic  position,  but  they  have  so  many  visits 
per  day  and  their  clientele  is  limited  on  a financial 
basis. 

These  remarks  “fade  in”  the  question,  “Who 
should  do  marriage  or  family  counseling  for  those  in 
need  of  help,  especially  for  young  families?”  Some 
psychiatrists  are  unusually  well  prepared  for  such 
a function,  but  there  are  so  few  psychiatrists.  There 
is  some  hope  that  we  are  having  a return  of  the 


family  doctor  who  can  do  so  much  good  counseling. 
Specialists  in  pediatrics,  as  well  as  obstetrics,  are 
paying  more  and  more  attention  to  the  emotional 
factors  in  the  family  constellation,  but  these  specia- 
lists are  very  busy  with  a number  of  other  things 
and  have  so  many  patients.  Public  health  nurses, 
as  mentioned  before,  are  in  an  accepted  position 
that  with  more  knowledge  and  time,  they  can  do  a 
great  deal.  The  role  of  social  workers  in  helping 
families  is  an  old  and  accepted  one,  but  here  too 
there  has  been  the  time  limit  as  well  as  the  financial 
barrier.  By  the  financial  barrier,  I mean  that  social 
workers  generally  serve  poor  families  and  the  sala- 
ries are  not  high  enough  to  attract  highly  trained 
workers  for  family  services. 

Thus  far,  I have  not  mentioned  the  minister  of  the 
church  because  I have  wanted  to  elaborate  on  a de- 
finite challenge  in  this  respect.  To  whom  do  families 
naturally  turn  for  advice  and  help  after  exhausting 
the  near  relatives?  In  small  communities  it  may  be 
the  family  doctor  or  it  may  be  the  minister.  The 
destitute  may  go  to  the  public  relief  agency,  and  in 
larger  cities  people  may  have  access  to  skilled  family 
counseling  agencies.  At  any  rate,  throughout  the 
country,  there  are  always  ministers  to  turn  to  with 
the  problems  which  we  are  discussing.  Yet  how  many 
ministers  are  prepared  through  training  and  per- 
sonality to  meet  this  job.  Remember,  I said  that  only 
some  psychiatrists  are  really  qualified  for  marriage 
counseling. 

I believe  it  is  true  that  many  very  religious  people 
hesitate  to  lay  their  shortcomings  before  their  minis- 
ter of  the  gospel.  The  doctor  or  the  lawyer  might 
be  more  understanding  and  less  critical  and  perhaps 
might  have  had  similar  experiences.  So  we  under- 
stand this  initial  hesitancy  which  should  not  be 
there  if  the  minister  has  been  able  to  establish  a 
good  relationship  with  members  of  his  church.  Much 
of  this  ability  to  form  constructive  interpersonal 
relationships  depends  upon  the  individual  personal- 
ity, but  also  upon  the  training  and  instilled  goals 
gained  in  the  divinity  school.  So  the  challenge  is 
there  for  the  church,  through  the  individual  minis- 
ters, to  enter  more  actively,  more  intelligently,  more 
objectively,  and  yet  with  more  warm  understanding 
into  marriage  and  family  counseling.  Let  me  add 
that  this  role  usually  includes  some  frank  discussion 
of  sexual  topics,  since  successful  marital  relations 
depend  in  some  measure  on  a satisfactory  sexual 
adjustment  of  both  partners. 

Ideally,  this  marriage  or  family  counseling  bus- 
iness should  be  a team  play  affair  which  includes 
a psychiatrist,  a minister,  a lawyer,  a psychiatric 
social  worker,  and  perhaps  all  the  others  I have 
already  mentioned.  Such  an  ideal  is  beyond.  reach 
except  in  a very  few  localities,  so  each  individual 
nrofessional  person  or  agency  must  do  what  is  within 
their  scope  and  ability. 

I realize  that  I have  been  talking  mainly  about  the 
role  of  those  who  assist  families  and  not  about  the 
day  to  day  role  of  the  family  itself  without  outside 
heip.  Books  have  been  written  on  this  topic,  so.  we 
cannot  expect  to  cover  it  now.  Some  of  the  functions 

(Continued  on  page  8) 
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There  probably  has  been  no  piece  of  social  leg- 
islation passed  by  the  legislature  in  recent  years 
which  has  caused  as  much  controversy  as  the  Old 
Age  Assistance  lien  law.  Old  Age  Assistance  recip- 
ients were  notified  the  first  of  August  of  the  new 
law,  and  it  didn’t  take  longer  than  for  the  mailman 
to  deliver  the  checks  for  things  to  happen. 

What  has  been  happening  is  reflected  in  the  re- 
plies from  39  counties  throughout  the  State.  These 
39  counties,  which  answered  a general  letter  to  all 
100  counties  in  the  State,  are  pretty  evenly  distrib- 
uted between  the  Coastal  plain,  Piedmont  and 
Mountain  sections.  The  replies  seem  to  indicate  a 
great  diversity  of  thinking  throughout  the  State  and 
among  recipients,  taxpayers,  and  social  workers  in 
any  given  county. 

Although  almost  every  superintendent  of  public 
welfare  who  sent  in  observations  on  the  early  re- 
action of  clients  to  the  lien  law  indicated  that  it 
is  too  early  to  make  any  conclusive  statement,  these 
early  reactions  were  virtually  the  same  in  most  of 
the  39  counties  which  replied.  Recipients  who  own 
property  are  resentful  or  confused.  Their  reaction 
is  something  like  this : “We  have  been  led  to  believe 
that  Old  Age  Assistance  is  a right”  or  “We  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  this  is  a pension.”  It  is  pro- 
bably good  that  these  reactions  be  brought  into  the 
open  at  this  time. 

Judging  from  the  reply  from  the  39  counties,  the 
lien  law  so  far  seems  to  have  served  one  very  use- 
ful purpose:  it  is  putting  the  question  of  responsi- 
bility for  supporting  the  old  people  squarely  up  to 
the  children.  By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  new 
applicants  are  stating  that  they  would  prefer  to  re- 
ceive no  assistance  than  to  have  a lien  on  their  prop- 
erty, or  they  feel  it  necessary  to  discuss  the  whole 
question  carefully  with  their  children  before  going 
ahead  with  their  application  for  OAA.  Social  work- 
ers have  long  recognized,  however,  that  it  is  one 
thing  for  children  to  indicate  that  they  will  provide 
for  their  mother  or  father,  but  quite  another  thing 
for  parents  to  receive  that  assistance  regularly.  It 
is  probably  because  of  long  experience  with  such 
empty  promises  that  many  social  workers  and  re- 
cipients are  concerned  over  the  application  of  a lien 
law. 

Mrs.  Esther  Humphreys  in  Anson  County  re- 
ports: “Children  have  been  quick  to  say  they  did 
not  want  assistance  for  parents  under  such  circum- 
stances.” In  Mecklenburg  County  case  workers  have 
reported  that  a number  of  recipients  want  their 
payments  terminated  because  the  children  do  not 
want  a lien  on  the  property,  although  these  same 
children  have  consistently  refused  to  assist  their 
parents  in  the  past.  More  than  half  of  the  counties 
reporting  indicated  that  a number  of  recipients  live 
on  what  they  call  “heir”  land.  Mrs.  Thelma  Taylor 


of  Duplin  County,  for  instance,  reported  that  some 
ancestor  acquired  a little  property  that  has  never 
been  divided,  and  one  or  two  of  the  heirs  continue 
to  live  on  it.  Where  one  of  these  heirs  is  a recipient 
of  OAA  there  Is  considerable  feeling  involved  in 
placing  a lien  on  the  property.  In  virtually  every 
county  questions  have  been  raised  about  the  “two 
aged  sisters”  referred  to  by  Miss  Matilda  Umholtz 
of  Davidson  County.  These  two  sisters  live  together 
but  the  home  is  owned  by  only  one.  The  one  owning 
the  property  hesitates  to  have  a lien  placed  because 
of  the  hardship  that  might  be  brought  on  her  sister 
in  the  event  that  the  recipient  died  first.  Then  Miss 
Frances  Tucker  of  Ashe  County  refers  to  a situat- 
ion which  seems  to  be  rather  commonplace : “Single 
children  have  bought  property  and  for  one  reason 
or  another  have  had  the  deeds  made  in  the  name  of 
the  parents  and  are  now  unable  to  furnish  evidence 
of  proper  ownership  of  land.”  Mrs.  John  Lee  Wilson 
of  Rockingham  County  points  up  another  case  which 
is  occurring  frequently  in  other  counties : “Children 
have  taken  over  the  property  and  assumed  taxes, 
upkeep,  and  so  on,  but  have  not  had  the  property 
transferred  to  their  names.”  Problems  like  these  are 
bound  to  develop  but  represent  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule.  The  general  feeling  seems  to  be  that 
in  time  legislative  enactments  will  take  care  of  gross 
inequities. 

Although  there  are  many  similarities  in  the  early 
reactions  of  recipients  and  the  general  public  to  the 
lien  law,  there  are  also  some  wide  deviations  from 
county  to  county.  For  example,  Mr.  I.  P.  Davis  of 
Hertford  County  reports  that  within  two  weeks  after 
mailing  the  notices  of  the  lien  law  to  recipients, 
the  county  had  “not  a single  request  for  termination 
of  grant  because  of  the  new  law.”  However,  Mrs. 
Goldie  Meekins  from  Dare  County  reports:  “Judging 
from  those  we  have  talked  with,  it  now  appears  that 
'50%  of  our  cases  are  requesting  to  be  terminated 
rather  than  place  a lien  on  their  property.”  Roy 
Godfrey  in  Camden  County  reports  that  the  general 
reaction  to  the  law  is  unfavorable,  whereas  J.  R. 
Hollis  of  New  Hanover  County  reports:  “In  the 
majority  of  our  cases  we  have  found  the  clients  very 
cooperative  and  think  that  this  law  is  fair.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are,  of  course,  those  who  are  much 
opposed  to  it  but  these  are  in  the  minority.”  In 
Bladen  County  Mrs.  Bessie  Lyons  reports : “Al- 
though it  has  been  only  two  weeks  since  we  mailed 
the  notice  out  with  the  August  check,  it  seems  that 
we  have  been  quite  busy  interpreting  the  new  law.” 
In  Rockingham  County  Mrs.  John  Lee  Wilson  re- 
ports : “To  our  great  surprise  we  have  had  no  more 
than  a small  percentage  of  our  public  assistance  re- 
cipients coming  in  to  inquire  about  our  new  law.” 

The  consensus  is  that  the  lien  law  will  act  more 
as  a deterrent  to  applying  for  OAA  than  anything 
else.  It  seems  generally  agreed  that  there  will  not 
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be  a great  deal  of  recovery  from  the  lien  law.  In 
many  cases  it  is  believed  that  the  amount  to  be  re- 
covered would  be  exceeded  by  the  cost  of  recovery. 
The  law  will  certainly  be  a satisfactory  answer  to 
the  taxpayer  who  is  concerned  over  the  occasional 
recluse  reported  in  the  nation’s  papers  as  leaving 
thousands  in  the  mattress  while  having  received  aid 
for  years  in  New  York,  Chicago  or  Kalamazoo. 

In  Mecklenburg  County  where  notices  regarding 
the  lien  law  were  sent  out  with  July  checks  as 
well  as  with  August  checks,  we  have  had  a little 
longer  period  to  observe  client  and  public  reaction 
to  the  law.  Two  months  after  the  first  notices  were 
mailed,  about  5%  of  the  total  OAA  case  load  had 
indicated  a desire  to  withdraw.  It  is  estimated  that 
this  is  about  20%  of  the  OAA  recipients  owning 
property.  Almost  without  exception,  OAA  appli- 
cants who  own  property  have  indicated  a strong 
desire  to  withdraw  the  application  when  learning 
of  the  lien  law.  We  fully  agree  with  a number  of 
counties  which  reported  their  belief  that  many  of 
the  recipients  asking  to  have  payments  terminated 
and  applicants  asking  to  have  applications  with- 
drawn will  change  their  minds  before  too  long.  As 
Mr.  Futrell  in  Pitt  County  indicates,  many  of  these 
old  people  place  an  unreasonable  value  on  their  prop- 
erty due  to  sentiment.  It  has  also  been  noted  in 
Mecklenburg  County  that  many  of  the  recipients 
asking  to  have  payments  withdrawn  have  no  visible 
source  of  income.  Again,  in  Mecklenburg  County  we 
have  observed  all  of  the  difficulties  in  individual 
cases  that  have  been  reported  by  the  39  counties  re- 
plying to  the  request  for  observations.  Most  of  these 
individual  problems  will  undoubtedly  be  worked  out 
in  time  without  undue  hardship  to  the  recipient. 

Early  returns  from  the  OAA  lien  lav/  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  popular  with  the  tax- 
payer and  unpopular  with  the  recipient.  It  acts 
as  a deterrent  to  applications  but  not  much  can 
be  expected  in  the  way  of  collections.  Other  public 
welfare  administrators  throughout  the  country  will 
be  watching  the  developing  results  of  the  law  in 
North  Carolina  with  interest  in  the  fact.that  this 
is  the  first  low-payment  State  in  the  Nation  which 
has  attempted  such  a far-reaching  lien  law. 


FOR 

YOUR 

CALENDAR 

Dates 

Place 

Meeting 

September  30 
October  2 

-Nashville. 

Tennessee 

Southeastern  Regional  Con- 
ference - American  Public 
Welfare  Association 

November 

13-14 

Raleigh, 

N.  C. 

Public  Welfare  Institute 

November 

14 

Raleigh, 

N.  C. 

Mental  Health  Institute 

November  29 
December  1 

-Washington, 
D.  C. 

APWA  Roundtable 

March  13  - 
15 

Raleigh. 

N.  C. 

Child  Welfare  League 
Regional  Meeting 

April  6 - 
8 

Charlotte, 

N,  C. 

State  Conference  for  Social 
Service 

REGIONAL  MEETING  OF  CHILD  WELFARE 
LEAGUE  TO  BE  HELD  IN  RALEIGH 

The  Planning  Committee  of  the  Child  Welfare 
League  of  America  regional  meeting,  preparatory 
to  the  meeting  to  be  held  in  Raleigh  next  spring, 
met  in  Raleigh  on  July  31.  The  Planning  Committee 
members,  who  came  from  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Tennessee  and  Alabama  as  well  as  North  Carolina, 
discussed  plans  for  the  spring  meeting.  Approxima- 
tely ten  institutes  will  be  held  and  there  will  be 
general  sessions  in  the  evenings  and  on  Saturday 
morning.  The  dates  for  the  meeting  are  March  13, 
14,  and  15. 

Dr.  Ellen  Winston,  Commissioner  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, is  chairman  of  the  Conference  and  Miss  Elsie 
Parker,  Director  of  the  Division  of  Child  Welfare, 
is  co-chairman.  Mrs.  Louise  L.  Blake  of  Raleigh 
is  secretary  and  Mr.  A.  B.  McClure  of  Barium  Spr- 
ings is  treasurer.  Miss  Harriet  Tynes  of  Greensboro 
is  chairman  of  the  program  committee.  Mr.  Tom 
Grier  will  serve  as  chairman  of  local  arrangements. 

Headquarters  for  the  regional  meeting  will  be 
the  Hotel  Sir  Walter.  Blocks  of  rooms  have  been 
reserved  at  both  the  Sir  Walter  and  Carolina  hotels; 
however,  North  Carolinians  who  come  to  Raleigh 
will  be  asked  to  make  their  reservations  at  the  Caro- 
lina so  as  to  leave  the  more  convenient  rooms  for 
out-of-state  guests.  Because  of  the  fact  that  the 
meeting  will  be  held  in  Raleigh,  it  is  anticipated  that 
numerous  North  Carolina  persons  interested  in  child 
welfare  will  be  able  to  attend  the  regional  meeting 
next  March. 

UNIFORM  RECIPROCAL  SUPPORT  OF 
DEPENDENTS  ACT 

The  1951  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina 
passed  an  act  known  as  “The  Uniform  Reciprocal 
Support  of  Dependents  Act.”  This  statute  depends 
on  similar  legislation  in  other  states  in  order  to  be 
effective  in  North  Carolina.  Thirty-nine  jurisdic- 
tions had  passed  such  reciprocal  legislation  as  of 
June  30,  1951;  action  was  pending  in  Alabama  on 
that  date.  It  is  probable,  according  to  the  announce- 
ment sent  out  by  the  Council  of  State  Governments, 
that  Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  and  Mississippi  will 
enact  similar  laws  in  1952. 

For  the  information  of  county  departments  of 
public  welfare  interested  in  setting  machinery  in 
motion,  as  provided  for  in  the  uniform  act,  the  fol- 
lowing is  a list  of  states  which  have  enacted  similar 
legislation:  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Connec- 
ticut, Delaware,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Maryland,  Minne- 
sota, Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  North  Dak- 
ota, Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode 
Island,  South  Carolina.  South  Dakota,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  Utah,  Virginia,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  Wy- 
oming, Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  will  serve  as 
the  information  center  on  this  new  legislation,  at 
the  request  of  the  Council  of  State  Governments. 
A manual  will  be  available  shortly. 
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STATE  BOARD  HAS  NEW  OFFICES 


The  long  awaited  annex  to  the  Education  Build- 
ing in  Raleigh  has  been  completed;  with  the  ad- 
dition, new  offices  have  been  provided  for  many 
State  agencies.  The  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare, 
located  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the  Education  Building, 
has  a new  wing  as  well  as  two  additional  offices  in 
the  original  part  of  the  building.  The  older  offices 
are  being  repainted  a light  green  so  as  to  match  the 
new  wing. 

The  Psychiatric  and  Psychological  Division,  the  Re- 
search and  Statistical  Division,  the  Eugenics  Board, 
Institutional  and  Protective  Services,  and  part 


of  the  Child  Welfare  Division  are  located  in  the  new 
wing.  Persons  remaining  in  the  old  part  of  the  build- 
ing have  been  given  additional  space.  Administra- 
tion, Accounts  and  Auditing,  Public  Assistance,  Fund 
Raising  Projects,  Consultant  on  Community  Organ- 
ization, Field  Social  Work  Service,  Personnel,  and 
part  of  the  Child  Welfare  Division  are  remaining  in 
the  old  wings.  The  file  room,  the  supply  room,  and 
the  library  are  larger  than  they  previously  were.  A 
new  conference  room  is  being  made  from  two  offices 
in  one  of  the  original  wings  of  the  building.  The 
following  diagram  gives  some  idea  of  the  location  of 
the  various  divisions  in  the  State  office: 


5ali  sbuvvj 
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State  Board  Members  Sworn  In; 


Miss  Grace  Alexander,  Senior  Personnel  Clerk,  6-1- 
51  (new  position). 


Mrs.  Crowell  Recognized 

Two  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Wel- 
fare were  sworn  in  on  August  10,  1951,  by  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Barnhill.  One  of  the  members,  Mrs. 
R.  E.  Stratford,  is  a new  appointee;  the  other,  Mr. 
E.  Hervey  Evans,  is  a familiar  face  to  the  State 
Board,  having  first  been  appointed  in  August,  1937. 
Mrs.  Stratford  is  a housewife,  living  on  a farm  in 
Alamance  County.  She  is  district  chairman  for  the 
Home  Demonstration  Club  and  has  been  active  in 
P.  T.  A.  work  and  as  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Flora  McDonald  College. 

Mr.  Evans,  a native  of  Laurinburg,  is  a well  known 
banker,  businessman  and  farmer.  He  is  secretary- 
treasurer  of  John  F.  McNair,  Inc.  merchants  and 
cotton  brokers  of  Laurinburg.  He  has  been  a member 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Board  of  Columbia  since  1932. 
Mr.  Evans  is  president  of  McNair’s  Yield  Tested 
Seed  Company  and  a member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  He 
is  vice-chairman  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

At  its  meeting  on  August  10,  the  State  Board 
adopted  the  following  resolution  in  recognition  of 
the  service  of  Mrs.  Walter  C.  Crowell  who  served 
as  a member  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare 
for  24  years. 

“WHEREAS,  Mrs.  Walter  C.  Crowell  has  served 
faithfully  and  conscientiously  as  a member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  for  the  past  24  years, 
and 

“WHEREAS,  Mrs.  Crowell’s  service  was  a valu- 
able contribution  to  the  growth  of  the  public  welfare 
program  in  North  Carolina,  and 

“WHEREAS,  the  retirement  of  Mrs.  Crowell  from 
the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  will  be  a loss 
to  the  welfare  program  of  North  Carolina, 

“NOW  THEREFORE,  be  it  resolved  that  we  the 
members  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  ex- 
press our  appreciation  to  Mrs.  Crowell  for  her  years 
of  untiring  service  to  the  .State  Board  of  Public 
Welfare,  and  be  it  further  resolved  that  a copy  of 
these  resolutions  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Crowell  and  that  a 
copy  be  published  in  the  fall  issue  of  Public  Welfare 
News.” 


Dr.  Dorothy  Park,  Senior  Psychologist,  September 
(replacing  Dr.  Banham). 

Miss  Elsie  Parker,  Director  Division  of  Child  Wel- 
fare, 8-1-51  (replacing  Miss  Elliott,  now  Mrs.  John 
Hurst) . 

Dr.  Helton  McAndrew,  Senior  Child  Psychologist, 
8-13-51  (replacing  Mrs.  Humphrey). 


Miss  Aleta  Brownlee,  Supervisor  of  Child  Welfare 
Services,  5-7-51  (replacing  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  now 
Mrs.  Francis  West). 

Dr.  Elmer  Johnson,  Director  of  Research  & Statis- 
tics, 6-5-51  (replacing  Dr.  Lindquist). 

Mr.  Nelson  Stephenson,  Consultant  on  Community 
Services,  8-1-51  (new  position). 

Miss  Ethel  Speas,  Executive  Secretary  to  Eugenics 
Board,  (replacing  Miss  Parker). 


Changes  in  County  Superintendents 
Since  March  1951 

Beaufort  Mr.  R.  A.  Phillips,  case  worker  in  Len- 
oir County,  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent effective  September  16,  1951, 
following  the  transfer  of  Mrs.  Lora  P. 
Wilkie  on  July  1,  1951  to  Alamance 
County  as  case  work  supervisor. 

Duplin  Mrs.  H.  D.  Taylor  was  appointed  super- 
intendent May  1,  1951  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  Mrs.  Juli- 
ette Highsmith  on  December  31,  1949. 

Hyde  Mrs.  Bina  Scott  Roberts  became  acting 

superintendent  on  July  1,  1951.  Mrs. 
Esther  Brown  Williams  will  continue  as 
case  worker. 


Jones 


Johnston 


Lenoir 


Orange 


Pamlico 


Stokes 


Warren 


Mrs.  Zeta  G.  Burt  was  appointed  acting 
superintendent  July  1,  1951  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  F.  J. 
Koonce  on  May  23,  1951. 

Mr.  Robert  M.  Colville  was  appointed 
superintendent  April  1,  1951  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  W.  T.  Woodard  on  January  31,1951. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Tyndall,  child  welfare  case 
worker  in  Orange  County,  was  appointed 
superintendent  on  June  4,  1951.  Mrs. 
Alice  Smith  had  served  as  acting  super- 
intendent following  Mr.  G.  B.  Hanrahan 
who  retired. 

Miss  Annie  Strowd  was  appointed  su- 
perintendent April  1,  1951  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of 
Mrs.  Jean  Heer  on  March  31,  1951. 

Mrs.  Grace  Lee  is  acting  superintendent 
replacing  Mrs.  Margaret  H.  Collins  who 
resigned  effective  July  23,  1951. 

Miss  Barbara  Francis  is  acting  super- 
intendent. Mrs.  Gertrude  Williamson 
transferred  to  Rockingham  County  on 
April  15,  1951  as  case  work  supervisor. 

Mr.  Julian  W.  Farrar  is  acting  superin- 
tendent. Mrs.  H.  D.  Taylor  transferred 
to  Duplin  County  on  May  1,  1951. 
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State  Conference  on  Aging  Held 

As  a result  of  the  National  Conference  on  Aging, 
held  in  Washington  in  August,  1950,  the  North  Caro- 
lina delegates  met  to  discuss  the  usefulness  of  a 
similar  conference  in  this  State.  A Planning  Com- 
mittee was  selected  and  work  begun  on  the  confer- 
ence for  North  Carolina.  At  the  call  of  Governor 
Kerr  Scott,  approximately  200  persons  attended  the 
Conference  which  was  held  in  Raleigh. 

Beginning  on  June  28,  the  Conference  was  or- 
ganized around  six  discussion  sections.  The  sections 
were  on  Research  and  Population ; Employment,  Em- 
ployability, and  Income  Maintenance ; Education,  Re- 
creation, and  Religion ; Health  Maintenance  and  Re- 
habilitation; Family  Life,  Housing,  and  Social  Ser- 
vice; and  Professional  Personnel.  In  addition  to  the 
discussion  groups,  outstanding  speakers  were 
brought  in  for  the  general  sessions.  Mr.  Clark  Tib- 
bitts,  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency’s 
Committee  on  Aging  and  Geriatrics,  spoke  to  the 
Conference  on  “Conservation  of  Our  Aging  Pop- 
ulation.” At  the  closing  session  Dr.  Wilma  T.  Don- 
ahue, Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Gerontology, 
Institute  for  Human  Adjustment,  University  of 
Michigan,  spoke  on  the  “Challenge  of  Longer  Liv- 
ing.” Governor  Scott’s  message,  “North  Carolina 
Looks  Ahead  for  Its  Aged,”  closed  the  session. 

A resolution  was  adopted  by  which  the  persons 
attending  expressed  their  thanks  to  the  Governor 
for  calling  the  Conference  and  by  which  Governor 
Scott  was  asked  to  appoint  a committee  to  do  the 
necessary  follow-up  resulting  from  the  findings  of 
the  Conference. 

Children’s  Clothing  Closet  Project  to  Continue 

The  Children’s  Clothing  Closet  project,  sponsored 
by  the  Junior  Women’s  Clubs  of  North  Carolina,  will 
continue  this  year.  The  project  was  begun  in  Sept- 
ember of  1949  and  since  that  time  thousands  of 
garments  have  been  collected  and  donated  to  the 
county  departments  of  public  welfare  for  use  in  the 
work  with  children.  Miss  Mary  Gilmore  Marsh  of 
Raleigh  is  the  Clothing  Closet  chairman  for  1951. 
She  is  sending  out  publicity  kits  to  be  used  by  local 
clubs  in  promoting  the  projects. 

In  some  of  the  counties  where  there  are  no  Junior 
Women’s  Clubs,  the  Woman’s  Club  has  assumed  re- 
sponsibility for  the  collection  and  donation  of  clothes 
to  the  welfare  departments.  A questionnaire  sent 
to  the  county  departments  revealed  that  cooperation 
between  the  Junior  Women  and  the  departments  has 
generally  been  splendid.  Ninety-six  per  cent  of  the 
clubs  participated  in  the  project  last  year. 

The  county  departments  of  public  welfare  have 
arranged  for  places  to  keep  the  clothes  and  are  find- 
ing them  most  useful  in  connection  with  their  pro- 
grams of  services  to  children.  The  garments  are 
collected  on  a regular  schedule  and  are  given  to  the 
departments  in  good  condition,  ready  for  use.  Super- 
intendents have  indicated  that  results  of  the  project 
have  shown  that  the  collection  of  clothing  is  more 


than  worth  the  time  and  effort  expended  by  the 
women  of  the  various  communities. 

APWA  ACTIVITIES 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  American  Public  Welfare 
Association  is  carried  on  throughout  the  year  thro- 
ugh active  committees.  North  Carolina  is  represen- 
ted on  a number  of  these  committees. 

Dr.  Ellen  Winston,  Commissioner,  is  on  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  is  active  on  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. She  is  Vice-Chairman  of  the  important  Com- 
mittee on  Welfare  Policy.  This  committe  has  recently 
completed  and  circularized  for  study  and  considera- 
tion by  the  Association  membership  a Statement  of 
Public  Welfare  Principles.  This  statement  will  be 
discussed  during  the  regional  meeting  which  will 
be  held  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  September  29 — 
October  2,  1951.  The  planning  for  the  regional  con- 
ference has  been  done  by  the  Southeastern  Confer- 
ence Committee  of  which  Dr.  Winston,  Miss  Mc- 
Rackan,  and  Mr.  George  Lawrence  are  members. 

The  APWA-ADC  Study  is  progressing  satisfact- 
orily under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Gordon  Blackwell 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  with  the  help 
of. the  Advisory  Committee  which  is  chaired  by  Dr. 
Winston.  Staff  members  of  county  departments  of 
public  welfare  in  North  Carolina  are  responsible 
for  the  excellent  information  submitted  from  this 
State  on  the  individual  schedules  and  are  anxiously 
awaiting  the  results  of  this  study. 

North  Carolina  is  represented  on  the  National  and 
Regional  Nominating  Committees  by  Mr.  R.  Eugene 
Brown.  Mr.  Brown  is  Chairman  of  the  Regional 
Committee.  The  results  of  the  work  of  these  com- 
mittees will  be  presented  through  Public  Welfare 
and  at  the  Regional  Meeting. 

The  Committe  on  Social  Work  Education  and  Per- 
sonnel, of  which  Miss  McRackan  is  a member,  has 
prepared  and  released  a statement  on  The  Public 
Assistance  Worker.  A similar  statement  on  The 
Child  Welfare  Worker  is  being  prepared.  This  com- 
mittee  has  given  much  attention  to  the  Hollis  Report 
and  to  other  phases  of  social  work  education  as  it 
relates  to  meeting  the  great  demand  for  adequate 
staff  throughout  the  country. 

An  important  special  committee  was  set  up  in  May, 
1951,  to  give  consideration  to  the  most  convenient 
location  of  the  official  headquarters  of  APWA. 

The  activities  of  the  Membership  Committee,  of 
which  Miss  McRackan  is  State  Chairman,  and  a 
member  of  the  National  committee,  is  revealed  thr- 
ough the  increase  in  the  APWA  memberships.  This 
increase  in  both  agency  and  individual  memberships 
indicates  the  interest  of  staff  members  in  the  public 
welfare  program.  As  of  August  15,  1951,  69  persons 
in  this  State  are  individual  members  with  88  agencies 
holding  membership  in  the  Association.  The  agency 
memberships  include  the  State  Board  of  Public  Wel- 
fare; 85  county  departments  of  public  welfare;  the 
School  of  Social  Work,  University  of  North  Carolina ; 
and  the  North  Carolina  Merit  System  Council.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  goal  of  103  agency  memberships 
will  be  reached  by  December  1,  1951. 
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THE  ROLE  OF  THE  HOME  AND  CHURCH  IN 
THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A HEALTHY  PER- 
SONALTY FOR  EVERY  CHILD 

(Continued  from  page  2) 

of  the  home  at  the  start  of  life  have  already  been 
mentioned.  After  first  providing  the  warmth  and 
security  needed  in  the  early  months  there  should  be 
a gradual  transition  toward  building  confidence, 
self-reliance,  and  independence  for  the  child.  A great 
deal  of  this  social-emotional  maturation  process 
should  go  on  before  the  child  reaches  the  school  age. 
How  can  we  expect  an  eighteen  year  old  to  be  mature 
if  he  has  not  learned  to  dress  and  feed  himself ; to 
mix  with  others,  and  to  avoid  mother’s  skirt  before 
he  has  reached  his  sixth  birthday. 

Keeping  to  our  focus  on  the  pre-school  years, 
what  more  can  the  church  do  beyond  the  family 
counseling  already  mentioned.  Of  course,  there  is 
the  early  christening  or  baptism,  but  this  is  no  time 
for  Bible  study,  if  we  really  mean  study.  However, 
through  Sunday  School  songs  and  Bible  stories,  there 
are  emotional  outlets,  interest  stimulation,  and  the 
start  of  a faith  in  something  that  gives  a feeling  of 
security.  Bible  stories,  too,  usually  set  an  example 
of  consideration  of  others. 

From  the  standpoint  of  social  growth,  let  us  re- 
member that  our  public  schools  and  their  play- 
grounds, as  well  as  the  public  recreation  grounds  are 
closed  to  the  child  until  he  is  at  least  six  years  old. 
Scout  organizations  and  the  Y’s  pick  up  still  later 
on.  Some  families  and  neighborhoods  are  fortunate 
in  having  opportunity  for  youngsters  to  play  in 
groups,  learn  to  give  and  take,  and  know  that  they 
are  not  the  only  peeble  on  the  beach.  Some  places  too 
have  nursery  schools  and  kindergartens,  but  such 
neighborhoods  are  still  in  the  minority. 


Your  Child’s  Mind  and  Body  . . . 

$2.95  1949 

New  Ways  in  Discipline 

$3.00  1949 

Public  Affairs  Packet  for  Parents  and 
Teachers  (17  useful  booklets)  $2.70 
Booklets  can  be  purchased  separately 
20<^  each 

No.  113  Building  Your  Marriage 
No.  120  Toward  Mental  Health 
No.  126  Rheumatic  Fever  — Childhood’s  Greatest  Enemy 
No.  127  Keeping  Up  with  Teen-Agers 
No.  135  Broken  Homes 
No.  136  Planning  Your  Family 
No.  141  Enjoy  Your  Child  - — Ages  1,  2,  and  3 
No.  144  Understand  Your  Child  — From  6 to  12 
No.  147  Your  Teeth  — How  to  Save  Them 
No.  148  Comics,  Radio,  Movies  — and  Children 
No.  149  How  to  Tell  Your  Child  about  Sex 
No.  150  Polio  Can  be  Conquered 
No.  154  How  to  Discipline  Your  Children 
No.  155  Mental  Health  Is  a Family  Affair 
No.  157  Making  the  Grade  as  Dad 

No.  161  So  You  Think  It’s  Love!  Dating  - — • Necking  — 
Petting  — Going  Steady 

No.  163  Three  to  Six:  Your  Child  Starts  to  School 
Children’s  Bureau  Publications 

Prenatal  Care.  Children’s  Bureau  Publication  No.  4 
Infant  Care.  Children’s  Bureau  Publication  No.  8 
Your  Child  fron  One  to  Six.  Children’s  Bureau  Publication 
No.  30 

Your  Child  from  6 to  12.  Children’s  Bureau  Publication 
No.  324 

Guiding  the  Adolescent.  Children’s  Bureau  Publication 
No.  225 

So  You’re  Expecting  a Baby.  Children’s  Bureau  Folder 
No.  1 

(A  single  copy  of  the  above  can  be  secured  free  by  writ- 
ing to  Children’s  Bureau,  Federal  Security  Agency,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Additional  copies  are  for  sale  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.) 


H.  Flanders  Dunbar 
Random  House 

D.  W.  Baruch 
McGraw-Hill  Book 
Co. 

Public  Affairs  Pam- 
phlets, 22  E.  38th 
Street,  New  York  16, 
New  York 


Isn’t  this  then  a challenge  for  the  church  to  pro- 
vide more  activities  during  the  pre-school  years  for 
these  youngsters?  The  church  yard  or  even  the  base- 
ment might  be  a better  place  to  work  off  energy  and 
learn  new  things  than  the  traffic  lanes  through 
town  or  the  open  spaces  behind  the  barn.  In  my  home 
town,  there  is  a church  that  has  a full-fledged  nur- 
sery school  and  kindergarten.  Of  course,  such  a 
program  is  beyond  the  means  of  so  many  churches, 
but  surely  something  more  than  we  are  doing  along 
this  line  can  be  carried  out. 


Miss  Elsie  Parker,  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Child  Welfare,  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Public 
Welfare,  compiled  the  following  list  of  books  which 
may  be  used  in  connection  with  the  article  by  Dr. 
Lloyd  Thompson,  printed  in  this  issue  of  Public  Wel- 
fare News. 


Training  for  Parenthood,  by  Gelolo  McHugh, Ph. 
D.,  Family  Life  Publications,  Durham,  N.  C.,  $3.00, 
is  written  especially  for  parents  expecting  their 
first  child.  It  serves  to  prepare  parents  for  the  em- 
ergencies and  common  problems  of  parenthood.  It 
also  points  out  the  adjustments  the  parents  must 
make  themselves. 

Science  Research  Associations,  57  West  Grand 
Ave.,  Chicago  10,  Illinois.  Three  series  of  booklets 
are  published;  Junior  Life  Adjustment  Series,  Life 
Adjustment  Booklets  for  Young  People  and  Better 
Living  Booklets  for  Parents  and  Teachers.  Write 
publisher  for  free  brochures  listing  titles  and  prices 
of  the  many  booklets  in  each  series,  which  are  from 
40^  each  to  three  for  $1.00,  These  booklets  deal 
with  problems  that  many  children  face  and  are  val- 
uable to  parents  and  other  persons  working  with 
children. 


Studies  in  Child  Development  . 
$4.00  1948 


Dr.  Arnold  Gesell 
Harper  & Bros. 


The  Care  of  Your  Child  from  Infancy 

to  Six 

$ .35  1949 


Dr.  Bela  Schick  & 
Dr.  William  Rosen- 
son 

Dell  Publishing  Co., 
Inc. 


Troubles  of  Children  and  Parents 
$2.25  or  $2.50  1948 


Susan  Isaacs 
Meuthuen 


% % sfc  H* 

There  are  in  North  Carolina  a total  of  109  juvenile 
courts.  Of  these  95  are  county  courts,  with  clerks 
of  superior  court  as  ex-officio  judges,  two  are  special 
county  courts,  three  are  domestic  relations  courts 
and  nine  are  special  city  courts. 
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The  32nd  annual  Public  Welfare 
Institute  was  held  in  Raleigh  Nov- 
ember 12-14  at  the  Hotel  Sir  Walt- 
er. Featured  speakers  were  E.  B. 
Whitten,  Executive  Director,  Nat- 
ional Rehabilitation  Association, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  who  spoke  Tue- 
sday night  on  “The  Challenge  in 
Helping  Individuals  Develop  Their 
Own  Resources Miss  Sue  Spenc- 
er, Director,  School  of  Social  Work, 
University  of  Tennessee,  Nashville, 
who  spoke  Wednesday  morning 
on  “Helping  Individuals  Develop 
Their  Own  Resources  Through 
Case  Work  Service;”  and  Dr.  E. 
McNeill  Poteat,  Pastor,  Pullen 
Memorial  Baptist  Church,  Raleigh, 
who  spoke  on  “The  Role  of  the 
Church  in  Helping  Individuals  De- 
velop Their  Own  Resources.” 

Two  panels  helped  develop  the 
theme  of  the  Institute,  “Respons- 


Mr. Michael  J.  Shortley 


ibility  for  Helping  Individuals  De- 
velop Their  Own  Resources.”  One, 
on  “Responsibility  for  Helping  In- 
dividuals Develop  Their  Own  Re- 
sources in  the  Area  of  Physical 
Health,”  was  presided  over  by 
Paul  Lyman,  chairman  of  the 
Wake  County  board  of  public  wel- 
fare. Participants  in  this  panel 
were  Dr.  J.  Street  Brewer,  physic- 
ian of  Roseboro,  and  president- 
elect of  the  State  Medical  Society; 
Miss  Edna  Blumenthal,  physical 
therapist  at  the  Cerebral  Palsy 
Hospital  in  Durham ; C.  L.  Haney, 
Supervisor,  Physical  Restoration, 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  State 
Department  of 'Public  Instruction; 
Miss  Janet  Wien,  Chief  Social  Ser- 
vice, Duke  Hospital,  Durham ; Mic- 
hael J.  Shortley,  Regional  Direct- 
or of  the  Federal  Security  Agency, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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Mrs.  William  L.  Saunders,  president  of  the  Cum- 
berland county  Mental  Hygiene  Society,  Fayette- 
ville, served  as  moderator  of  the  panel  on  “Respons- 
ibility for  Helping  Individuals  Develop  Their  Own 
Resources  in  the  Area  of  Mental  Health.”  A psy- 
chiatrist, Dr.  Amelia  Bauer-Kahn,  Director,  Mental 
Hygiene  Clinic  of  Asheville  and  Buncombe  County; 
a psychologist,  Dr.  Dorothy  Park,  Acting  Director, 
Division  of  Psychiatric  and  Psychological  Services, 
State  Board  of  Public  Welfare;  a health  educator, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Lovell,  Director,  Public  Health  Ed- 
ucation, State  Board  of  Health;  and  a special  ed- 
ucator, Felix  S.  Barker,  Supervisor,  Special  Educat- 
ion, State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  part- 
icipated in  the  panel.  The  points  brought  out  by  the 
discussants  were  summed  up  by  Dr.  Coyle  E.  Moore, 
Dean,  School  of  Social  Welfare,  The  Florida  State 
University,  Tallahassee. 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Daniels,  chairman  of  the  State 
Board  of  Public  Welfare,  brought  greetings  to  the 
gathering  at  the  Tuesday  evening  session. 

In  addition  to  the  general  sessions,  business  meet- 
ings of  the  North  Carolina  Association  of  County 
Superintendents  of  Public  Welfare,  the  North  Car- 
olina Association  of  Case  Workers,  and  the  North 
Carolina  Chapter  of  the  American  Association  of 
Social  Workers  were  held.  The  superintendents  re- 
elected Mr.  E.  Farrell  White  of  Cabarrus  County 
as  president. 

More  than  600  persons  were  in  attendance  at  the 
various  Institute  sessions.  Papers  presented  at  the 
Institute  will  be  published  in  future  issues. 


Mental  Hygiene  Institute  Held 

The  featured  speaker  for  the  Mental  Hygiene 
Institute,  held  on  November  14,  1951,  at  the  Sir 
Walter  Hotel  in  Raleigh,  was  Dr.  William  Line  of 
Toronto,  president  of  the  World  Federation  for  Men- 
tal Health.  At  the  present  time  he  is  professor  of 
psychology  at  the  University  of  Toronto;  advisor 
in  psychology  to  the  Director  General  of  Treatment 
Services,  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs,  Ottawa; 
Research  Director  of  the  Canadian  Mental  Health 
Association ; and  chairman  of  the  Human  Resources 
Committee  for  the  Defense  Research  Board  at  Ot- 
tawa. The  theme  for  the  Institute  was  “Mental 
Health — At  Work,  at  Home,  and  in  Society.” 

The  Mental  Hygiene  Institute  was  snonsored  by 
the  North  Carolina  Mental  Hygiene  Society  and  the 
North  Carolina  Neuropsychiatric  Association.  The 
president  of  the  Neuropsychiatric  Association,  Dr. 
George  Sutherland,  presided  over  a symposium  on 
“Mental  Hygiene  in  Industry,”  with  Dr.  Line  and 
Dr.  John  D.  Griffin,  Medical  Director  for  the  Cana- 
dian Mental  Health  Association,  participating.  A 
discussion  period,  led  by  Dr.  D.  J.  Moffie  of  the  psy- 
chology department  of  State  College,  Raleigh,  and 
Mr.  Forrest  Shuford,  State  Commissioner  of  Labor, 
followed. 

A paper  on  “Mental  Health  and  the  Future”  was 
presented  by  Dr.  Lloyd  J.  Thompson,  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Neuropsychiatry  of  Bowman  Gray 
School  of  Medicine.  His  paper  was  discussed  by  Dr. 
W.  Carson  Ryan  of  the  School  of  Education  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Miss  Blanche  B. 
Haley,  field  secretary  for  the  North  Carolina  Con- 
gress of  Parents  and  Teachers,  and  Dr.  W.  D.  Perry, 
Director  of  the  University  Testing  Bureau  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  This  section  of  the 
program  was  presided  over  by  Dr.  R.  Burke  Suitt, 
President  of  the  North  Carolina  Mental  Hygiene 
Society. 

Mental  hygienists  from  other  countries  particip- 
ated in  the  final  section  of  the  program,  “Internat- 
ional Trends  in  Mental  Health.”  Dr.  Vernon  Kinross- 
Wright  of  England,  now  with  the  Durham  Child 
Guidance  Clinic  and  Duke  University  served  as  pan- 
el moderator.  Panel  members  were  Dr.  Klaus  Berb- 
linger  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  and  Duke,  representing 
Switzerland;  Dr.  Bingham  Dai,  of  Duke,  represent- 
ing China,  Mr.  Enrique  Excurra  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  representing  South  America ; Dr. 
Lorant  Forizs,  of  the  staff  of  the  State  Hospital  at 
Butner,  representing  Hungary;  Dr.  Hans  Loewen- 
bach,  psychiatric  consultant  to  the  United  States 
Army  in  Germany;  and  Dr.  George  Sutherland  of 
Duke,  representing  Canada. 
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Responsibility  of  County  Officials  for  Hiring,  Paying,  and 

Firing  Merit  System  Employees 


Among  North  Carolina  county  officials  the  Merit 
System  is  a favorite  topic  of  conversation.  Their 
opinions  vary  widely  as  to  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  present  Merit  System  requirements. 
Both  critics  and  proponents  agree,  however,  that 
county  officials  will  have  to  accept  the  Merit  System. 
Congress  in  the  past  has  shown  no  inclination  to 
alter  present  Merit  System  requirements  for  gov- 
ernmental units  receiving  federal  health  or  welfare 
grants-in-aid,  and  future  prospects  are  that  county 
officials  will  have  to  meet  some  sort  of  merit  system 
requirement  as  long  as  they  accept  federal  aid. 

In  an  effort  to  assist  counties  with  their  person- 
nel problems,  the  Institute  of  Government  has  been 
studying  personnel  laws  and  practices  in  North  Car- 
olina for  several  years.  During  this  time  the  Insti- 
tute has  received  several  requests  from  county  of- 
ficials concerning  their  legal  responsibilities  to,  and 
in  connection  with,  their  merit  system  employees. 
The  Institute’s  findings  were  presented  to  the  44th 
annual  convention  of  the  State  Association  of  County 
Commissioners  and  County  Accountants  meeting  in 
Blowing  Rock,  N.  C.,  August  27,  1951.  The  contents 
of  that  report  are  reproduced  here  with  the  hope  that 
a knowledge  of  their  legal  responsibilities  to  merit 
system  employees  and  their  legal  duties  under  the 
merit  system  will  assist  county  officials  in  working 
with  the  Merit  System. 

The  legal  responsibilities  under  the  Merit  System 
of  four  groups  of  county  officials  will  be  considered 
at  this  time.  These  county  officials  are  (1)  county 
commissioners,  (2)  members  of  the  county  board  of 
welfare,  (3)  members  of  the  county  board  of  health, 
and  (4)  the  county  superintendent  of  welfare  and 
the  county  health  officer. 

RESPONSIBILITY  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
BOARD  OF  COUNTY  COMMISSIONERS 

An  analysis  of  G.  S.  108-11  and  the  regulations  of 
the  State  Board  of  Welfare  reveal  that  members  of 
the  board  of  county  commissioners  have  the  follow- 
ing five  responsibilities  in  connection  with  the  merit 
system  employees  of  the  welfare  department. 

(1)  Responsibility  of  appointing  one  member  of 
the  county  welfare  board; 

(2)  Responsibility  of  meeting  with  the  county 
welfare  board  in  joint  session  to  determine 
the  number  and  salary  of  county  welfare  em- 
ployees ; 

(3)  Responsibility  of  approving  the  budget  of  the 
county  welfare  department ; 

(4)  Responsibility,  after  agreeing  to  the  budget, 


Excerpts  from  article  in  October,  1951,  Popular  Govern- 
ment. Used  by  permission  of  Institute  of  Government,  Chape! 
Hill,  N.  C. 


to  levy  taxes  to  provide  the  county’s  share 
of  county  welfare  administrative  expenses; 
and 

(5)  Responsibility  of  granting  the  amount  of 
vacation  time,  sick  leave,  and  petty  leave  ap- 
proved by  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare. 

At  the  present  time  the  Board  of  County  Commis- 
sioners appoints  one  member  of  the  county  welfare 
board.  The  person  appointed  may  be  a member  of  the 
board  of  county  commissioners  or  some  other  per- 
son.1 Members  of  the  welfare  board  are  appointed 
for  three  year  terms  and  may  be  reappointed  but 
are  not  eligible  for  more  than  two  successive  terms. 

The  county  commissioners,  under  G.  S.  108-38, 
are  required  to  consult  with  the  county  welfare 
board  concerning  the  number  and  salary  of  county 
welfare  employees.  This  section  provides  that  the 
county  commissioners  in  joint  session  with  the  coun- 
ty wefare  board  shall  determine  the  number  and  sal- 
ary of  county  welfare  employees,  having  been  advis- 
ed by  the  county  superintendent  of  public  welfare 
and  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare.  Of  course 
the  salary  of  each  welfare  employee  must  at  least  be 
set  at  the  minimum  and  not  above  the  maximum 
salary  approved  by  the  Merit  System  Council  for 
each  class  of  positions.2  In  practice  this  joint  meet- 
ing is  usually  held  when  the  budget  is  being  consid- 
ered for  approval.  In  a few  counties  joint  meetings 
are  seldom  held  even  when  the  county  commissioners 
are  considering  the  welfare  budget  for  the  coming 
year. 

Once  the  welfare  budget  has  been  approved  by  the 
county  commissioners,  they  are  required  by  law  to 
levy  taxes  to  provide  the  county’s  share  of  the  county 
welfare  department’s  administrative  expenses. 

The  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  under  their 
rule  making  powers,  G.  S.  108-57  (b)  determines 
the  hours  of  attendance,  vacation,  sick  leave  and 
other  types  of  leave  granted  to  county  welfare  em- 
ployees. Although  the  State  Board  would  have  final 
authority  over  these  matters,  they  appear  to  have 
attempted  to  determine  and  follow  the  wishes  of 
the  county  commissioners  and  the  residents  of  the 
county. 

RESPONSIBILITY  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
COUNTY  BOARD  OF  WELFARE 

The  county  welfare  board  has  the  following  six 


1.  The  person  appointed  must  be  a qualified  voter  of  the 
county  in  which  he  is  appointed.  A change  of  residence  to 
another  county  would  automatically  vacate  the  position. 


2.  G.  S.  126-14.  “North  Carolina  Merit  System  Rule,” 
North  Carolina  Merit  System  Council,  Durham,  N.  C.,  Ar- 
ticle IV,  Section  2,  Paragraph  2.  (mimeographed) 
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legal  responsibilities  pertaining  to  merit  system  em- 
ployees : 

(1)  Two  members  of  the  board  select  the  third 
member  of  the  county  board  of  welfare; 

(2)  The  board  appoints  the  county  welfare  super- 
intendent ; 

(3)  The  board  determines  the  salary  of  the  county 
welfare  superintendent ; 

(4)  The  board  prepares  the  administrative  bud- 
get for  the  county  welfare  department; 

(5)  The  board  in  joint  session  with  the  county 
commissioners  determines  the  number  and 
salary  of  county  welfare  employees;  and 

(6)  The  board  dismisses,  demotes,  or  suspends 
the  county  superintendent  of  public  welfare. 

The  member  of  the  county  welfare  board  selected 
by  the  county  commissioners  and  the  member  des- 
ignated by  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  are 
given  the  responsibility  of  selecting  the  third  mem- 
ber. If  they  are  unable  to  agree,  the  third  member 
is  appointed  by  the  resident  judge  of  superior  court 
of  the  district  in  which  the  county  is  situated.4 

One  of  the  most  important  responsibilities  of  the 
county  welfare  board  is  the  selection  of  the  county 
welfare  superintendent.5  In  selecting  the  superin- 
tendent the  county  board  must  appoint  a person 
meeting  the  qualifications  established  by  the  Merit 
System.  However,  in  requesting  a list  of  qualified 
eligibles  for  the  position,  the  welfare  board  may 
specify  that  only  eligibles  for  a particular  race,  sex, 
or  residence  (for  example,  resident  of  the  county) 
be  certified.  Before  a superintendent  takes  office 
the  chairman  of  the  county  board  of  welfare  must 
sign  the  merit  system  appointment  form. 

Although  G.  S.  108-13  makes  the  county  welfare 
board  5 responsible  for  determining  the  salary  of 
the  county  superintendent  of  welfare  in  accordance 
with  the  merit  system  compensation  plan,  actually 
any  action  they  take  concerning  number  or  salary 
of  employees,  must  be  submitted  to  and  approved 
by  the  board  of  county  commissioners.  The  county 
welfare  board  only  prepares  the  administrative  bud- 
get; the  budget  must  be  approved  by  the  county 
commissioners. 

The  dismissal  authority  of  the  county  board  of 
welfare  is  greater  than  is  usually  supposed.  Each 
superintendent  of  welfare,  like  all  other  merit  sys- 
tem employees,  must  serve  a six  months  probationary 
period.  At  any  time  during  the  probationary  period 
the  superintendent  may  be  dismissed  by  the  county 


4.  There  are  two  exceptions  to  this  general  law.  Ch.  270, 
Public  Laws  of  194-1,  provides  that  in  Wake  County  the  third 
member  is  appointed  by  the  Raleigh  City  Council.  Ch.  106, 
Public  Laws  of  1939,  provides  that  in  Wilkes  County  the  third 
member  must  be  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Public  Wel- 
fare. 


5.  Ch.  270,  Public  Laivs  of  1941,  provides  that  the  Meck- 
lenburg County  Commissioners  and  the  Mecklenburg  County 
welfare  board  shall  appoint  and  set  the  salary  of  the  super- 
intendent of  public  welfare  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Merit  System. 


welfare  board.  When  dismissed  during  the  probat- 
ionary period,  the  superintendent  has  no  right  of 
appeal  to  or  hearing  before  the  Merit  System  Coun- 
cil. However,  the  reasons  given  for  the  dismissal 
must  be  submitted  in  writing  to  the  personnel  officer 
of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  and  a copy 
filed  with  the  Merit  System  Supervisor. 

The  county  welfare  board  may  dismiss  the  wel- 
fare superintendent  after  he  has  completed  his  pro- 
bationary period  for  any  of  six  causes,  if  the  sup- 
erintendent is  given  15  days  notice  in  writing  by 
registered  mail  to  his  last  known  address.  If  the 
superintendent  is  dismissed  for  some  other  reason 
not  included  among  the  six,  he  can  probably  go  to 
court  and  get  the  court  to  restore  him  to  his  job  and 
force  the  county  to  pay  his  back  salary.  A county 
superintendent  of  public  welfare  may  be  dismissed 
if  he  is — 

( 1 ) negligent, 

(2)  inefficient, 

(3)  unfit, 

(4)  guilty  of  gross  misconduct, 

(5)  convicted  of  any  crime  involving  moral  turp- 
itude, and 

(6)  guilty  of  engaging  in  political  activity. 

Political  activity  is  defined  by  Article  XVI  of  the 
Merit  System  Rule  as  (1)  taking  active  part  in  pol- 
itical management  of  a political  campaign  or,  (2) 
use  of  official  authority  or  influence  to  interfere 
with  an  election  or  affect  the  results  thereof.  The 
welfare  superintendent  of  course  retains  the  right 
to  vote  as  he  pleases  and  to  express  privately  his  op- 
inions on  all  political  subjects. 

After  written  notice  the  county  board  of  welfare 
may  suspend  a superintendent  of  welfare  without 
pay  for  delinquency  or  misconduct  for  a period  not 
to  exceed  30  calendar  days  in  any  one  calendar  year. 
The  board  may  also  demote  a superintendent  for  in- 
efficiency or  for  other  causes.  In  all  cases  of  suspen- 
sion or  demotion  the  superintendent  has  the  same 
rights  of  appeal  to  the  Merit  System  Council  as  in 
cases  of  dismissal. 

A county  superintendent  who  is  dismissed,  demot- 
ed, or  suspended  has  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  Merit 
System  Council  within  30  days  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  dismissal,  demotion,  or  suspension.  The 
appeal  must  be  in  writing  and  must  be  transmitted 
to  the  Merit  System  Supervisor  who  must  arrange 
a formal  hearing  before  the  Council  within  10  days 
after  receipt  of  the  appeal.  The  county  welfare  board 
may  attend  the  hearing,  present  witnesses,  and  give 
evidence  before  the  Council.  Within  3 days  after 
the  hearing  the  Council  must  make  its  recommend- 
ations in  writing  to  the  county  board  of  welfare  for 
their  consideration. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Merit  System  Council 
is  advisory  and  is  not  binding  upon  the  county  wel- 
fare board.  Of  course  because  of  the  Council’s  repu- 
tation and  because  of  the  very  nature  of  the  hearing 
process,  a county  board  would  be  hesitant  to  disre- 
gard the  advisory  recommendation.  However,  after 
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considering  the  recommendation  of  the  Merit  System 
Council,  the  county  welfare  board  may  make  any 
decision  which  it  chooses,  and  its  decision  will  be 
final  when  recorded  in  the  permanent  records  of 
the  county  welfare  board. 

RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  COUNTY  SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF  WELFARE  AND  THE 
COUNTY  HEALTH  OFFICER 

The  responsibilities  of  the  county  welfare  super- 
intendent and  the  county  health  officer  for  their 
merit  employees  appear  to  be  the  same.  Both  have 
the  following  three  responsibilities : 

(1)  appoint  all  subordinate  employees  in  accord- 
ance with  merit  system  regulations; 

(2)  dismiss,  demote,  or  suspend  all  subordinate 
employees  in  accordance  with  merit  system 
regulations;  and 

(3)  separate  employees,  without  prejudice,  be- 
cause of  lack  of  funds  or  curtailment  of  work. 

The  Merit  System  procedure  for  dismissing,  de- 
moting, or  suspending  employees  has  already  been 
described  in  connection  with  the  county  board  of 
welfare’s  responsibility  for  dismissing,  demoting, 
or  suspending  the  county  superintendent  of  wel- 
fare. As  the  county  welfare  superintendent  and  the 
county  health  officer  are  similarly  responsible  for 
their  employees,  they  follow  a similar  procedure  in 
dismissing,  demoting,  or  suspending  the  persons 
they  supervise. 

The  Merit  System  Rule,  (Article  XII,  Section  4) 
concerning  separations  due  to  lack  of  funds  or  -cur- 
tailment of  work  provides  (1)  no  permanent  em- 
ployees may  be  separated  while  emergency,  tempor- 
ary, provisional,  or  probationary  employees  are  serv- 
ing in  the  same  class  of  position  in  the  same  agency, 
and  (2)  the  order  of  separation  shall  be  based  upon 
service  ratings  and  seniority  under  a formula  to  be 
! established  by  the  Merit  System  Supervisor,  after 
consultation  with  the  agency,  and  approved  by  the 
Merit  System  Council.  To  date,  the  state  and  county 
health  departments  have  had  no  system  of  service 
ratings. 

SUMMARY 

The  responsibility  of  county  officials  for  hiring, 

I paying,  and  firing  merit  system  employees  is  much 
greater  than  is  generally  supposed.  Although  the 
county  commissioners  as  a board  may  not  hire  or  fire 
a single  health  or  welfare  employee,  they  determine 

(1)  the  number  of  health  and  welfare  employees, 

(2)  within  limits  the  salary  of  each  health  and  wel- 
fare employee,  (3)  decide  whether  or  not  the  local 
health  employees  are  to  be  covered  by  the  merit  sys- 
tem. The  chairman  of  the  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners serves  as  a member  of  the  county  board  of 
health  and  with  other  ex  officio  members  appoints 
the  four  public  members  of  the  board.  As  a board, 
they  hire  the  health  officer  from  a list  of  eligibles 
certified  by  the  Merit  System  Council.  One  county 
commissioner  may  serve  on  the  county  board  of  wel- 
fare or  the  county  commissioners  may  select  a rep- 


resentative who  will  help  appoint  the  third  member 
of  the  county  board  of  welfare  and  the  county  wel- 
fare superintendent. 

If  the  services  of  either  the  health  officer  or  the 
welfare  superintendent  are  unsatisfactory  during 
the  first  6 months  of  their  employment,  the  unsat- 
isfactory employee  may  be  discharged  immediately 
without  hearing  or  appeal.  Although  the  law  is 
slightly  contradictory,  it  seems  to  provide  that  the 
term  of  office  of  the  county  health  officer  shall  be 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  county  board  of  health.  From 
this  it  appears  that  even  a health  officer  with  sev- 
eral years  of  service  in  a county  may  be  dismissed 
by  the  county  board  of  health  at  any  time  without 
notice,  hearing,  or  opportunity  to  appeal  to  the  Mer- 
it System  Council. 

A county  welfare  superintendent  could  also  be 
dismissed,  demoted,  or  discharged  by  the  county 
board  of  welfare  but  only  for  cause  and  with  an 
opportunity  to  appeal  to  the  Merit  System  Council. 
Cause  is  defined  as  negligent,  inefficient,  unfit, 
guilty  of  gross  misconduct,  conviction  of  any  crime 
involving  moral  turpitude,  or  guilty  of  engaging  in 
political  activity. 

_ If  the  welfare  superintendent  should  appeal  the 
dismissal,  demotion,  or  suspension,  the  county  wel- 
fare board  is  required  to  consider  the  Merit  System 
Council’s  advisory  recommendation.  Having  consid- 
ered the  Council’s  advisory  recommendation,  the 
welfare  board  may  make  any  decision  they  choose, 
and  their  decision  will  be  final. 

The  county  health  officer  and  the  welfare  super- 
intendent appoint  all  of  their  subordinate  employees 
from  lists  of  qualified  eligibles  certified  by  the  Mer- 
it System  Council.  They  are  also  responsible  for  dis- 
missing, demoting,  or  suspending  any  of  their  em- 
ployees. If  the  employee  should  appeal  his  or  her  case, 
the  same  procedure  is  followed  as  when  the  welfare 
superintendent  appeals..  The  health  officer  or  the 
welfare  superintendent  must  consider  the  Merit  Sys- 
tem Council’s  advisory  recommendation  and  then 
decide  the  case  as  he  thinks  best,  and  his  decision 
will  be  final. 


FOR 

YOUR 

CALENDAR 

Dates 

Place 

Meeting 

March 

13-15 

Raleigh, 

N.  C. 

Child  Welfare  League  of 
America  Regional  Meeting 

April 

6-8 

Charlotte, 

N.  C. 

N.  C.  Conference  for  Social 
Service 

Mav 

25-30 

Chicago, 

Illinois 

National  Conference  of  Soc- 
ial Work 
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Schools  of  Social  Work  from  the  Point 
of  View  of  the  Student 

Several  former  students  of  social  work,  now  em- 
ployed in  North  Carolina  departments  of  public  wel- 
fare, have  written  statements  giving  their  impres- 
sions of  the  schools  they  attended  last  year.  As  an 
aid  to  prospective  students,  trying  to  decide  which 
school  to  attend,  excerpts  from  the  statements  are 
given  here.  Several  University  of  North  Carolina 
students  have  written  concerning  the  school  of  soc- 
ial work  in  Chapel  Hill.  Mrs.  Bina  Scott  Roberts, 
acting  superintendent  of  public  welfare  in  Hyde 
county,  wrote,  “I  shall  always  love  the  entire  town 
of  Chapel  Hill.  It  is  so  friendly,  one  actually  feels 
it  has  a personality.” 

Edna  L.  Fussell,  child  welfare  worker  in  Duplin 
County,  wrote  of  her  attachment  to  the  University 
because  of  her  undergraduate  days  there  as  well  as 
her  stay  in  the  school  of  social  work.  She  mentioned 
particularly  that  the  “emphasis  placed  on  the  funct- 
ional approach  to  casework  in  this  school  appealed 
to  my  sense  of  the  right  use  of  skill  required  in  our 
professional  activities.”  A case  worker  in  Durham 
County,  Betty  Jean  Johnson,  expressed  much  the 
same  opinion  about  the  Chapel  Hill  school,  saying 
that  it  “affords  training  for  developing  insight  and 
skill  in  doing  case  work.  I enjoyed  my  training  there 
and  came  away  feeling  a more  mature  person  and 
a more  secure  social  worker  in  understanding  my 
clients.” 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  school  also  re- 
ceived recommendation  from  Jackson  S.  Hoyle,  case 
worker  in  Cleveland  County.  He  spoke  of  the  need 
on  the  part  of  the  worker  to  be  able  to  strengthen 
the  personality  of  the  client  as  he  is  given  help.  To 
be  in  a position  to  work  effectively,  the  worker  must 
have  a special  learning;  that  learning  is  provided 
by  the  University  of  North  Carolina  School  of  Soc- 
ial Work.  He  also  included  a statement  concerning 
the  plan  of  study,  saying : 

“The  curriculum,  which  provides  a program  of  in- 
tegrated class  and  field  work  experiences,  requires 
the  student  to  give  an  agency’s  service  and  provides 
him  with  the  opportunity  to  examine  the  newly 
learned  concepts  against  those  he  has  been  accust- 
omed to  using.  This  is  made  possible  by  a very  sat- 
isfactory field  work  arrangement  whereby  his  en- 
tire second  quarter  of  work  is  actually  carried  out 
in  a social  work  agency  where  he  must  learn  to  give 
the  agency’s  service  and  accept  the  supervision  nec- 
essary as  a part  of  the  agency’s  program.  Upon  his 
return  to  the  school  for  his  third  quarter,  he  brings 
back  his  actual  experiences  gained  in  field  work  and 
shares  them  with  his  teacher  and  classmates  in  a 
Case  Work  class,  and  thereby  gains  a hold  upon  them 
that  his  agency  experience  alone  could  not  provide. 
Other  related  courses  provided  for  the  all  around 
training  of  a worker  to  give  the  service  of  any  soc- 


ial agency  help  the  student  to  gain  a more  integrat- 
ed perspective  of  social  work  and  its  purpose.” 

The  Cleveland  case  worker  specifically  mentioned 
the  well  informed  and  conscientious  faculty  at  the 
Chapel  Hill  school. 

A case  worker  in  Sampson  County,  Ida  Ray  Vann, 
attended  the  Forida  State  University  School  of  Soc- 
ial Work  last  year.  Her  statement  contains  the  fol- 
lowing information  concerning  the  school : 

“The  Florida  State  University  School  of  Social 
Welfare  was  approved  only  last  year  by  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Social  Work.  Since  that  time  I 
feel  that  the  school  has  made  remarkable  progress. 

“At  the  beginning  of  the  1950-1951  term  approx- 
imately twenty-five  students  were  enrolled  in  the 
first  year  class.  The  school  has  not  chosen  a field  of 
specialization  at  this  point  but  uses  the  generic  ap- 
proach. I feel  that  we  were  more  able  to  obtain  a 
well-rounded  outlook  into  the  situation  because  of 
this.  Specialists  do  teach  the  courses  offered  in  their 
particular  field.  For  example,  a trained  psychiatrist 
who  was  director  of  the  Mental  Health  Clinic  was 
professor  of  Personality  II  or  abnormal  psychology. 

“The  school  uses  the  ‘block  system’  placement  for 
its  field  work.  First  year  students  are  at  the  college 
for  the  first  semester’s  work  and  in  the  field  for  the 
second  semester.  The  summer  session  is  conducted 
at  the  school.  At  the  end  of  this  period  the  student 
receives  a one  year  certificate.  If  she  wishes  to  ob- 
tain her  master’s  degree  she  returns  to  the  field  for 
the  first  semester  of  the  second  year,  and  the  last 
semester  is  spent  on  the  campus.  It  is  during  this 
semester  that  thesis,  oral  and  written  examinations 
are  completed. 

“To  me  one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the 
School  of  Social  Welfare  at  Florida  State  is  the  field 
placements.  The  student  is  able  to  discuss  her  inter- 
ests and  desires  with  the  faculty  and  they  are  us- 
ually able  to  help  her  with  a placement  along  the 
line  in  which  she  is  most  interested.  During  this 
past  year,  placements  were  used  in  the  Mental  Health 
Clinic  in  Tallahassee,  Red  Cross  and  Traveler’s  Aid 
in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  Children’s  Service  Bureaus  of 
St.  Petersburg  and  Miami,  Catholic  Charities,  Jew- 
ish Service  Center,  and  the  Jewish  “Y”  (Group 
work  placements)  in  Miami  and  in  various  public 
welfare  agencies  including  a large  student  unit  in 
Jacksonville,  Florida.  Second  year  students  are  given 
more  advanced  placements  in  specialized  areas  such 
as  psychiatric  and  medical  placements.” 

Still  another  school  which  North  Carolinians  have 
found  worthy  of  recommendation  is  the  University 
of  Tennessee  School  of  Social  Work  in  Nashville. 
Prior  to  July,  1951,  the  school  was  known  as  the 
Nashville  School  of  Social  Work;  as  of  1951,  the 
name  was  changed  to  the  University  of  Tennessee 
School  of  Social  Work,  when  Vanderbilt  University, 
Scarritt  College  and  Peabody  College  established  the 
school  as  a joint  enterprise.  First  year  students 
choose  between  Memphis  and  Nashville  for  their 
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training;  second  year  students  are  all  enrolled  for 
study  in  Nashville. 

Mary  Frances  Chavasse  of  Henderson  wrote  about 
the  Tennessee  school,  saying  that  “the  school’s  main 
program  is  conveniently  located  at  the  center  of  the 
Vanderbilt,  Scarritt  and  Peabody  campuses.  Educa- 
tional facilities  for  students  in  Nashville  include  the 
Joint  University  Library  and  the  teaching  staffs  and 
courses  of  the  several  colleges  in  the  University  cen- 
ter.” She  discusses  the  fact  that  the  School  offers 
a fully  accredited  two-year  program  leading  to  the 
Master  of  Science  in  Social  Work.  Training  can  be 
obtained  in  Family  and  Child  Welfare,  Psychiatric 
Social  Work,  School  Social  Work,  Medical  Social 
Work,  Social  Group  Work,  and  Social  Welfare  Ad- 
ministration. Field  instruction  is  given  through  the 
hospitals  and  clinics  of  the  Medical  Center  and  ag- 
encies such  as  the  Family  Service,  Children’s  Bur- 
eau, Gailor  Hospital  (psychiatric),  Kennedy  Hosp- 
ital (V.  A.),  Traveler’s  Aid,  Shelby  County  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  and  the  Red  Cross. 

Miss  Chavasse  mentioned  in  her  statement  her 
own  experiences,  saying: 

“My  nine  months  of  first-year  work  at  the  School 
in  Nashville  during  the  1950-51  term  was  a very 
rewarding  and  stimulating  experience.  I was  im- 
pressed with  the  broad  and  well  rounded  program 
which  seemed  suitable  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  be- 
ginners in  social  work  as  well  as  those  with  various 
backgrounds  of  social  work  experience.  The  courses 
were  interesting,  practical  and  helpful . The  atmos- 
phere of  the  School  is  warm,  friendly  and  optimistic. 
Informality  prevails;  yet  both  classroom  and  field 
work  courses  are  so  designed  as  to  develop  a whole- 
some professional  attitude  among  the  students.  The 
present  capacity  of  the  School  is  100  full-time  stu- 
dents. With  this  number  discussion  classes  can  be 
comfortably  small,  and  a good  average  of  student 
participation  in  School  activities  maintained.” 

Another  University  of  Tennessee  student,  Frances 
Worrell,  child  welfare  worker  in  Harnett  County, 
praises  the  faculty  and  program,  saying : 

“In  my  opinion,  the  merit  of  a school  can  best  be 
judged  by  the  program  it  has  to  offer  and  the  per- 
sons who  go  to  make  up  the  faculty.  From  this  stand- 
point, I feel  that  the  University  of  Tennessee  School 
of  Social  Work  cannot  be  excelled.  The  first  year 
program  at  the  school  gave  me  a much  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  dynamics  of  human  behavior,  and 
filled  in  many  gaps  in  my  knowledge  in  such  fields 
as  social  research,  public  welfare,  and  social  Case 
work.  I was  able  to  make  immediate  use  of  much 
of  the  knowledge  and  theory  which  I learned  since 
three  days  of  the  week  were  devoted  to  actual  field 
experience  in  a social  agency.  These  agency  place- 
ments were  very  carefully  selected  and  every  at- 
tempt was  made  to  place  the  student  in  the  agency 
which  best  suited  his  particular  interest,  but  which 
would  at  the  same  time  give  him  the  most  valuable 
field  work  experience.” 

She  specifically  mentions  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
faculty  members  have  worked  in  various  social  ag- 


encies, thus  having  practical  as  well  as  theoretical 
knowledge. 

Laura  Day  Beatty,  child  welfare  worker  in  Bladen 
County,  also  attended  the  Tennessee  school.  She  was 
impressed  by  the  splendid  relationship  which  existed 
between  faculty  and  students,  saying  that  “faculty 
members  strived  to  know  the  students  as  individ- 
uals, and  concentrated  efforts  were  made  to  promote 
student-faculty  understanding.” 

Coleen  Hill,  of  Rutherford  County  attended  the 
Richmond  School  of  Social  Work,  which  is  the  oldest 
school  of  social  work  in  the  South,  having  been  es- 
tablished in  1917.  Her  statement  is  as  follows: 

“The  School  offers  courses  in  the  first  year  de- 
signed to  ‘introduce  the  student  to  the  methods, 
techniques,  procedures,  and  philosophy  which  may 
be  found  in  all  phases  of  social  work.”  In  the  second 
year,  courses  are  offered  for  psychiatric  training, 
and  these  are  approved  by  the  American  Associat- 
ion of  Psychiatric  School  Workers.  The  Veterans 
Administration  also  gives  its  stamp  of  approval  to 
the  curriculum.  The  school  has  students  who  are  re- 
ceiving Veterans  Administration  Scholarships  for 
psychiatric  training.  Scholarships  for  advanced 
training  are  also  available. 

The  Richmond  school  offers  a variety  of  field 
work  placements,  there  being  twenty-six  agencies 
offering  training  in  public  and  private  case  work 
and  group  work  settings.  Enrollment  is  limited  so 
as  to  give  each  student  the  maximum  benefit  from 
supervision,  according  to  Miss  Hill. 

Two  schools  farther  from  North  Carolina  than 
the  ones  previously  mentioned  are  Tulane  and  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Both  have  had  North  Car- 
olina students.  Frances  L.  Maynard,  now  with  the 
Lenoir  County  department  of  public  welfare,  writes 
about  Tulane. 

“All  of  the  staff  at  Tulane,  including  the  super- 
visors, are  well  qualified  and  conscientiously  inter- 
ested in  each  student.  I think  you  probably  appre- 
ciate this  even  more  when  you  have  left  the  school. 
Field  placements  in  New  Orleans  are  varied  and 
excellent,  and  I liked  their  arrangement  of  the  field 
work  and  the  class  work — classes  on  Monday,  Wed- 
nesday, and  Friday  and  field  work  on  Tuesdavs  and 
Thursdays.” 

Dimitra  S.  George,  of  Wilmington,  prepared  the 
following  statement  concerning  the  University  of 
Chicago : 

“The  School  of  Social  Service  Administration,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  offers  a wide  range  of  courses 
in  medical,  psychiatric  and  family  case  work,  as 
well  as  exceptional  training  in  administration.  Field 
work  placements  are  in  the  finest  agencies,  public 
and  private,  with  trained  supervisors  to  help  the 
student  obtain  the  maximum  from  the  program.  The 
students  are  alert,  stimulating  and  have  much  to 
offer  each  other.  At  Chicago,  one  meets  people  in 
social  work  from  all  48  states,  the  territories,  as  well 
as  foreign  countries.  It  is  ever  interesting  to  see 
how  social  work  is  done  elsewhere. 
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“The  School  often  reminds  me  of  a jeweler’s  shop. 
Every  student  is  a potential  gem.  The  staff  is  con- 
cerned with  providing  the  proper  setting  for  every 
individual  so  he  can  develop  into  a professional  per- 
son. Every  student-gem  is  examined  for  flaws,  train- 
ed and  polished  to  perfection.  Individuality  is  en- 
couraged. The  result  of  the  training  is  an  individual 
with  knowledge,  understanding,  self-confidence,  and 
professional  status.” 

The  experiences  and  impressions  of  these  students 
recently  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  the 
University  of  Tennessee,  Richmond  School  of  Social 
Service,  Florida  State  University,  Tulane  and  Chi- 
cago will  perhaps  help  prospective  students  decide 
which  school  of  social  work  to  attend. 

Educational  grants  are  provided  through  the  State 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing State  and  local  agency  services  to  children,  and, 
therefore,  are  made  available  to  selected  staff  mem- 
bers in  all  professional  positions  carrying  some  re- 
sponsibility for  child  welfare. 

Any  person  who  has  probationary  or  permanent 
Merit  System  status  and  who  has  had  at  least  three 
months  of  case  work  experience  in  a North  Carolina 
department  of  public  welfare  and  who  is  granted 
educational  leave  by  the  department  of  public  wel- 
fare may  make  application  for  an  educational  grant. 

Upon  receipt  of  a letter  of  application  to  the  Div- 
ision of  Child  Welfare,  State  Board  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, the  secretary  of  the  Educational  Leave  and 
Grant  Committee  will  send  an  application  form  and 
general  instructions.  This  year  24  students  are  in 
school  under  the  educational  grant  program. 

American  Association  of  Social 
Workers  Group  Meets 

The  Executive  Secretary  of  the  American  Assoc- 
iation of  Social  Workers  spoke  at  a meeting  of  the 
North  Carolina  chapter  on  November  12,  1951,  in 
Raleigh.  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Anderson  addressed  the 
group  on  the  program  of  the  national  association 
as  it  relates  to  the  function  of  a chapter  in  enabling 
individual  workers  to  improve  the  quality  of  social 
work  in  the  communities  they  serve.'  Miss  Ethel 
Speas,  chairman  of  the  chapter,  presided  over  the 
session. 

Miss  Sue  Spencer,  Director,  School  of  Social  Work, 
University  of  Tennessee,  Nashville,  spoke  to  the 
group  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  director  of  a school 
of  social  work  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
training  workers  for  the  profession. 

In  addition  to  the  addresses,  there  was  a panel  dis- 
cussion on  the  Temporary  Inter-Association  Council 
report,  giving  consideration  to  the  possibility  of  the 
integration  of  the  five  existing  national  associations 
of  social  workers  into  one  association.  Mrs.  Margaret 
Paris,  Supervisor  of  the  Children’s  Unit  of  the  Wake 
County  department  of  public  welfare,  served  as  mod- 
erator; Miss  Katherine  Barrier,  Medical  Social  Con- 


sultant with  the  State  Board  of  Health;  Miss  Mary 
C.  Sumner,  Chief  Psychiatric  Social  Worker,  Bow- 
man Gray  School  of  Medicine;  and  Miss  Helen  E. 
Wilson,  Medical  Social  Worker,  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration Hospital,  Oteen,  North  Carolina,  participat- 
ed in  the  panel. 


Rutherford  County  BPW  Presents  Skit 

Rutherford  County  department  of  public  welfare 
has  developed  an  idea  which  has  won  wide  acclaim 
among  clubs  and  civic  groups  in  the  county.  As 
happens  from  time  to  time  in  most  county  depart- 
ments of  public  welfare,  the  Rutherford  group  was 
asked  to  present  a program  on  welfare  at  a local 
club.  Rather  than  have  a speaker,  the  staff,  of  the 
department  decided  to  give  a skit  which  would  point 
out  various  services  rendered  by  public  welfare  pro- 
grams. 

Staff  members  wrote  sketches  in  which  they  poin- 
ted out  a variety  of  functions  of  the  welfare  depart- 
ments ; the  staff  members  also  took  parts  in  the  skit. 
As  an  example,  one  worker  assumed  the  role  of  a 
wife  applying  for  hospitalization  for  her  husband. 
When  the  application  was  taken  the  needs  of  the 
children  were  discussed ; the  possibility  of  an  ADC 
payment  with  an  explanation  of  that  program  was 
given  and  the  hospital  care  program  was  explained. 
The  applicant’s  resources,  welfare  policies  and  pro- 
cedures were  discussed.  During  the  interview  the 
possibility  of  general  assistance  was  brought  out. 
The  audience  thus  learned  of  several  services  through 
one  interview. 

This  plan  was  followed  in  other  interviews  point- 
ing out  various  additional  services  such  as  old  age 
assistance.  The  problems  arising  in  connection  with 
a feeble-minded  child  were  raised  in  an  interview 
dealing  with  a juvenile  court  case;  that  interview 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  enlighten  the  audience 
with  regard  to  psychological  services  and  reasons 
for  delay  in  admittance  to  Caswell  Training  School. 

The  idea  of  the  Rutherford  staff  was  to  present 
effectively  many  services  with  as  few  interviews  as 
possible.  The  old  age  assistance  skit  contained  two 
Negro  characters  who  had  no  proof  of  age — this 
gave  the  audience  an  idea  as  to  why  some  applica- 
tions cannot  be  processed  promptly  in  spite  of  need. 

The  staging  was  simple ; the  interviews  took  place  ; 
in  the  interviewer’s  office.  The  title  of  the  skit  was  i 
“A  Day  at  the  Office  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare.”  One  woman’s  club  was  so  impressed  with  | 
the  services  being  rendered  by  the  county  welfare  ] 
department  that  the  members  voted  to  give  the  de-  i 
partment  a monthly  check  to  help  with  the  welfare 
program.  The  Rutherford  County  department  has 
been  invited  to  present  the  skit  at  other  meetings. 
The  staff  feels  that  this  type  of  program  should 
have  wide  appeal ; it  could  easily  be  used  by  other 
county  welfare  departments  in  interpreting  welfare 
to  the  communities  of  North  Carolina. 
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%/e  welcome  you  to  North  Carolina.  The  fact  that  you 
come  from  states  throughout  the  Southeast  to  spend 
some  three  days  in  consideration  of  improving  services  to 
children  is  an  indication  of  the  fact  that  we  in  this  section 
of  the  United  States  have  placed  major  emphasis  upon  chil- 
dren as  our  greatest  resource. 

I am  glad  that  we  have  the  opportunity  of  holding  this 
Conference  in  North  Carolina.  I am  told  that  we  have  rep- 
resentation from  one  end  of  our  great  State  to  the  other  at 
the  institutes  and  meetings  which  are  being  held  in  connec- 
tion with  this  program.  That  means  that  we  will  be  able  to 
profit  extensively  from  the  guidance  given  by  the  experts 
in  child  welfare  who  are  participants  in  this  program.  I be- 
lieve that  this  meeting  will  give  new  impetus  to  our  child 
welfare  programs  throughout  this  State  and  that  it  will  pro- 
vide new  inspiration  and  specific  help  in  better  meeting 
the  needs  of  children. 


Attendance  of  637  from  10 
States  Included  Represen- 
tation from  all  Types  of 
Child  Coring  Agencies 
and  Institutions 

With  a record  attendance  of  637 
delegates  from  10  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  a roster 
of  40  outstanding  speakers  and 
Institute  leaders,  the  Southern  Reg- 
ional Conference  of  the  Child  Wel- 
fare League  of  America  met  in 
annual  session  in  Raleigh,  N.  C., 
March  13-15,  1952. 

More  than  six  months  of  plan- 
ning and  a wide  acquaintance 
with  the  leadership  in  the  various 
fields  of  child  care  went  into  the 
preparation  for  the  conference. 
The  well-filled  Institutes  and  the 
loyal  attendance  even  through  the 
closing  session  attested  the  interest 
and  gave  approval  to  the  excel- 
lence of  the  choices  for  the  person- 
nel of  the  program. 

Four  two-hour  meetings  of  the 
ten  Institutes  gave  opportunity  for 
the  delegates  to  consider  ways 

QContinued  on  page  9) 


Throughout  my  administration, 
I have  been  especially  concerned 
j with  providing  more  adequately 
for  North  Carolina's  children.  It  is 
my  philosophy  that  a state  cannot 
escape  its  responsibility  for  seeing 
that  certain  basic  needs  for  every 
child  are  met.  That  philosophy  has 
guided  my  decisions  in  trying  to 
' strengthen  on-going  programs  for 
children  and  in  meeting  emergen- 
cies in  our  services  to  children  as 
j they  have  arisen  from  time  to  time. 

Some  children  are  privileged  to 
be  born  into  homes  which  can 
, offer  them  every  opportunity  from 
the  standpoint  of  social  and  eco- 
I nomic  resources.  They  live  in  ar- 
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Excerpts  from  Address  by  Martha  M.  Eliot,  M.  D.,  Chief,  Children's  Bureau,  Federal 
Security  Agency,  at  Southern  Regional  Conference  of  Child  Welfare  League  of 
America,  in  Raleigh,  March  13,  1952 

me  briefly  give  you  a picture  of  our  children  today.  In  the  first 
place  there  are  more  of  them  than  ever  before.  The  1950  census  fig- 
ures showed  more  than  47  million  under  18  years  of  age;  9 million  of 
these  live  in  the  States  represented  in  this  conference.  Of  the  total  47  mil- 
lion, 16  million  are  in  their  pre-school  years;  22  million  are  of  elementary 
school  age.  Last  year  there  were  almost  4 million  births  in  the  United 
States;  700,000  were  born  in  the  States  in  this  area.  The  infant  mortality 
rate  for  the  country  as  a whole  was  29  in  1950,  a new  low.  Improvement 
took  place  almost  everywhere,  but  still  the  States  in  the  Southeastern  and 
Southern  part  of  the  country  have  rates  that  are  unnecessarily  high.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  maternal  mortality  rates. 

C Continued  on  page  4) 
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by  Sue  Spencer,  Director 
University  of  Tennessee  School  of  Social  Work 

yam  happy  to  have  the  opportunity  to  discuss  this  subject  with  a 
group  and  in  a State  where  outstanding  progress  is  being  made 
in  doing  just  what  my  subject  says:  Helping  Individuals  to  Develop  Their 
Own  Resources  Through  Case  Work  Service.  For,  as  I have  watched 
the  Public  Welfare  Program  in  this  State  over  a number  of  years,  it  has 
seemed  to  me  that  you  were  interested  in  a welfare  service  which  would 
be  productive  of  strong,  healthy,  self-sufficient  citizens  and  that  you  have 
attempted  to  foster  such  a service  through  your  selection  and  training 
of  staff,  your  policies  and  procedures,  and  through  your  research  as  to 
the  results  of  your  program.  The  Public  Welfare  Institute  is  itself  a test- 
imony to  the  emphasis  placed,  by  your  State  Welfare  Board,  on  welfare 
as  prevention  and  rehabilitation  rather  than  as  a palliative. 


Within  the  last  three  or  four  years  attent- 

Iion  has  more  and  more  been  focused  on 
public  welfare  because  of  its  increasing 
cost  to  the  taxpayer,  and  because  of  a rec- 
; ognition  of  the  powerful  influence  which  it 
| can  wield  for  good  or  evil  in  our  entire 
j economy.  Staff  members  of  agencies  are 
i increasingly  concerned  by  the  fact  that 
with  the  extension  of  Old  Age  and  Surviv- 
or's Insurance  and  in  a period  of  compar- 
atively high  employment  the  people  who 
I cannot  qualify  for  employment  or  social 

I insurance  and  must  rely  on  public  assist- 
ance often  present  very  serious  family  and 
personal  problems.  Furthermore,  with  the 
i;  increase  in  the  number  of  clients  to  be 
served  by  each  public  assistance  worker, 
the  workers  must  be  able  to  select  those 
families  which  can  more  readily  profit  by 
services  over  and  beyond  the  establish- 
ment of  eligibflity  for  public  assistance. 
We  Must  Provide  the  Services  Which 
the  Public  Wants 

If  you  agree  that  the  taxpayers  and  legis- 
lators, the  citizens,  own  the  public  welfare 
program  and  that  we,  the  employed  work- 
ers, are  their  agents,  then  perhaps  you  will 
also  agree  that  we  are  under  obligation  to 

I!  give  the  public  what  it  wants  and  what  it 
is  willing  to  pay  for. 

Judging  from  the  newspaper  editorials, 
the  magazine  articles  and  what  we  all 
hear  from  "the  man  on  the  street",  I be- 
!,  lieve  that  the  public  wants  its  public  wel- 
fare program  to  take  care  of  the  helpless 
in  decent  surroundings,  to  look  after  those 
who  cannot  look  after  themselves.  Second, 
, the  public  wants  to  see  persons  rehabili- 
tated and  restored  or  elevated  to  a life 
I which  is  as  nearly  as  possible  a self-suf- 
ficient and  self-supporting  one.  This  applies 
I to  the  individual's  conduct  and  his  ac- 
Ij  commodation  to  community  standards  of 
1 1 behavior  as  well  as  to  financial  self-sup- 
I port.  Third,  the  public  wants  its  agency  1o 


do  everything  possible  to  clear  up  the  sore 
spots,  to  decrease  delinquency,  to  regener- 
ate or  to  break  up  homes  which  give  every 
evidence  of  being  unsound  ones.  And, 
furthermore,  the  community  wants  us,  as 
its  agents,  to  promote  the  development  and 
use  of  community  resources  which  will 
tend  to  prevent  personal  or  financial  break- 
down. 

Like  many  of  you  I once  hoped  that  the 
ultimate  objective  of  all  social  work,  the 
achievement  for  all  citizens  of  their  max- 
imum potentialities  as  persons  and  as  mem- 
bers of  families  and  communities,  might  be 
the  objective  for  those  persons  touched  by 
Address  delivered  at  North  Carolina  Public 
Welfare  Institute,  Raleigh,  1951. 
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our  public  welfare  services.  In  the  light  of 
fifteen  years'  experience  with  the  nation- 
wide program  of  public  assistance  in  this 
country  I am  convinced,  however,  that  the 
taxpayers  are  not  ready  to  underwrite  such 
a large-scale  service  and  that  we  must, 
therefore,  be  selective  in  the  clients  who 
can  make  maximum  use  of  such  services 
rather  than  attempting  to  spread  our  ser- 
vices thin  throughout  the  total  client  group. 

What  is  Case  Work  and  Who  is 
Equipped  to  Give  It? 

Case  work  service  is,  according  to  my 
definition,  the  conscious,  deliberate  effort 
which  the  worker  makes  to  know  and 
understand  the  individual  client,  to  afford 
for  the  client  an  atmosphere  of  trust  and 
confidence  which  will  help  him  to  see  and 
understand  his  problem,  and  to  assist  the 
client  in  making  maximum  use  of  his  own 
and  the  community's  resources  in  solving 
his  problem. 

Case  work  service  has  been  divided  into 
three  types,  although  in  general  at  least 
two  out  of  the  three  are  present  in  any 
case  work  treatment.  The  first  of  these  is 
known  as  environmental  treatment  or  ser- 
vice and  is  seen  typically  in  such  activ- 
ities as  providing  a housekeeper  in  a fam- 
ily deprived  of  the  mother's  services,  send- 
ing a child  to  a summer  camp,  helping  a 
family  secure  better  housing,  or  providing 
a musical  instrument  and  lessons  for  a 
child. 

The  second  type  of  case  work  service  is 
often  referred  to  as  "relationship  therapy." 
Reduced  to  its  simplest  terms  it  is  provid- 
ing for  the  client  the  kind  of  relationship 
with  the  worker  which  helps  him  to  at- 
tempt something  which  is  hard  for  him  or 
enables  him  to  be  more  understanding  of 
his  problems  because  the  worker  helps  him 
to  believe  in  himseli. 

A third  type  of  case  work  treatment  is 
often  referred  to  as  giving  the  client  in- 
sight. Again  this  is  very  simply  helping 
the  client  understand  why  he  feels  or  acts 
as  he  does.  When  used  with  discretion  this 
service  may  help  the  client  understand 
why  he  can  get  a Job  but  never  hold  one 
or  why  he  becomes  very  upset  when  his 
son  is  rude  to  him. 

All  three  of  these  are  legitimate,  well- 
recognized  case  work  methods  and  all 
have  their  place,  although  any  one  of 
them  can  be  used  to  the  detriment  of  ihe 
client  unless  the  worker  is  aware  of  the 
ramifications  of  the  problem,  the  person- 
ality structure  of  the  person  with  whom  he 
is  dealing,  and  the  effect  which  a given 
attitude  or  suggestion  will  have  on  the 
client. 

Case  work  service  can  be  given,  and  is 
being  given,  by  persons  of  emotional  mat- 
urity and  integrity,  who  have  a good 
working  knowledge  and  belief  in  the  ob- 
jectives and  policies  of  the  public  welfare 
programs,  and  have  learned  how  to  work 
in  a helpful  way  with  others.  Let  us  look 
at  these  requisites  more  closely.  Any  per- 
son in  welfare  work  who  needs  to  satisfy 
C Continued  on  page  11) 
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that  definition,  bear  substantial 
dividends  in  terms  of  the  well  be- 
ing of  children  and  young  people. 

In  all  of  our  welfare  programs 
for  children  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  great  majority  of  our  boys 
and  girls  live  in  the  country  and 
in  small  communities.  This  places 
particular  responsibility  upon  each 
of  us  to  see  that  services  for  child- 
ren are  geared  in  so  far  as  neces- 
sary to  the  characteristics  of  rural 
living  and  that  child  welfare  work- 
ers are  provided  in  rural  areas 
wherever  needed.  We  must  streng- 
then social  services  for  children 
who  live  in  urban  areas,  but  I 
know  from  first-hand  experience 
that  there  is  even  greater  need  for 
intensifying  Federal,  State  and 
local  efforts  for  providing  services 
in  rural  areas. 

I have  stressed  particularly  the 
responsibility  of  the  State  for  all 
the  children.  At  the  same  time  this 
is  a responsibility  in  which  the 
State  shares  with  others.  First  of 
all,  the  State  shares  responsibility 
with  the  individual  family.  We  are 
concerned  with  the  ability  of  the 
family  to  provide  for  itself  and  for 
its  children.  We  are  interested  in 
strengthening  the  bases  for  family 
economic  security.  Progressive 
steps  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  agriculture  or  business  or 
industry  will  help  in  this  general 


National  Mental  Health  Week  which  is 
observed  each  year  is  part  of  the  educat- 
ion program  of  the  mental  hygiene  move- 
ment and  will  be  observed  this  year  during 
the  week  of  May  4-10.  The  purpose  of  this 
week  is  to  make  every  American  citizen 
aware  of  his  stake  in  mental  health. 

The  week  will  emphasize  the  ways  in 
which  the  citizen  and  his  neighbors  work- 
ing together  through  mental  health  assoc- 
iates can  create  better  conditions  and  fac- 
ilities to  improve  the  mental  health  of  the 
community. 

Mental  Health  Week  is  sponsored  in  this 
State  by  the  North  Carolina  Mental  Hygiene 
Society  in  cooperation  with  other  State  org- 
anizations which  make  substantial  contri- 
butions to  the  mental  health  of  the  commun- 
ities. Dr.  R.  Burke  Suitt  is  president  of  the 
Society,  Miss  Ethel  Speas  is  executive  sec- 
retary, and  Dr.  Mabel  Goudge  is  chairman 


direction.  Along  with  economic 
security,  however,  there  must  be 
emphasis  on  well-adjusted  family 
members  as  you  well  know. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  stress 
State  responsibility  and  the  role  of 
the  family  itself,  we  are  mindful 
of  local  responsibility.  State 
government  alone  cannot  supple- 
ment the  family  in  its  efforts  to 
provide  all  needed  services  as  de- 
fined in  this  day  and  age.  We 
must  also  count  upon  local  govern- 
mental and  general  community 
resources.  Here  in  the  South  we 
are  especially  mindful  of  the 
strengths  inherent  in  a high  degree 
of  local  governmental  responsibi- 
lity. Likewise,  voluntary  programs 
for  children  are  an  esential  part 
of  the  total  picture.  The  private  so- 
cial agencies  with  strong  and  for- 
ward-looking programs  for  child- 
ren have  carried,  and  continue  to 
carry,  a significant  part  of  the  total 
load  of  child  welfare  sevices. 

The  State's  responsibility  for  its 
children  is  truly  a shared  respon- 
sibility. It  is  important  that  we 
work  together,  setting  our  goals 
in  terms  of  wiping  out  existing  de- 
ficits in  services  for  children  and 
in  providing  in  full  measure  the 
services  to  which  all  of  our  child- 
ren have  a basic  right.  We  do  look, 
whether  we  come  from  the  field 
of  government  or  as  citizens  in  a 
local  community,  to  those  of  you 
who  have  specialized  in  the  field 


of  the  education  committee. 

Cooperating  organizations  include:  State 
Hospitals  Board  of  Control,  State  Board  of 
Public  Welfare,  State  Board  of  Health,  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Eugenics 
Board,  N.  C.  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  Home  Economic  Extension  Ser- 
vice of  N.  C.  State  College,  Alcoholic  Re- 
habilitation Unit  of  the  State  Hospitals 
Board  of  Control,  North  Carolina  Council 
of  Churches,  the  Women's  Division  of  the 
North  Carolina  Council  of  Churches,  Red 
Feather,  and  others. 

Through  newspapers,  radio,  television, 
programs  in  clubs  and  other  organizations, 
distribution  of  literature,  and  other  means 
the  facts  about  the  prevention  of  mental  ill- 
nesses and  the  facilities  available  for  treat- 
ment of  the  mentally  ill  will  be  brought 
to  the  people  of  the  State  during  this  week 
and  in  follow-up  activities  thereafter. 


of  child  welfare  to  help  point  the 
way. 

We  know  that  without  the  fullest 
development  and  safe-guarding  of 
our  human  resources,  this  great 
region  cannot  bring  to  highest  ful- 
filment the  development  of  any  of 
its  other  riches.  We  must  cherish 
our  human  resources.  We  must 
see  that  there  is  equitable  treat- 
ment for  all  of  our  children  regard- 
less of  the  particular  section  of  a 
state  in  which  they  live  or  other 
special  factors. 

By  a shared  evaluation  of  our 
accomplishments  in  the  field  of 
child  welfare  and  through  joint  dis- 
cussion of  our  problems  yet  to  be 
solved,  such  as  I judge  is  taking 
place  in  this  regional  meeting,  we 
can  all  look  toward  the  same  im- 
portant goal, — that  of  making  hap- 
pier and  more  complete  the  lives 
of  all  of  those  children  who  have 
the  good  fortune  to  live  within  the 
borders  of  the  great  commonweal- 
ths represented  here  tc-night. 


(Dr.  Eliot's  Address  Continued  from 
page  1) 

Today  the  proportion  of  our  pop- 
ulation under  18  years  of  age  is 
increasing.  About  57  percent  of 
these  children  live  in  urban  areas, 
43  percent  in  rural  areas,  includ- 
ing farms.  There  are  some  one 
million  children  in  the  families  of 
migrant  laborers.  These  are  truly 
dispossessed  and  uprooted  child- 
ren; in  many  cases  they  are  child- 
ren who  never  lived  long  enough 
in  any  community,  whether  urban 
or  rural,  to  put  down  roots.  They 
have  never  known  the  security 
that  comes  with  belonging  to  a 
stable  family  in  a stable  commun- 
ity. 

Most  of  our  children  when  they 
reach  school  age  can  go  to  school 
for  at  least  a few  years.  Some 
cannot.  These  are  usually  children 
who  live  in  rural  areas  or  are 
migrants.  For  many  children  the 
educational  program  is  excellent, 
but  many  must  attend  schools 
that  are  overcrowded,  that  are 
housed  in  poor  and  even  danger- 
ous buildings,  that  lack  equipment, 
that  are  short  of  well-trained  teach- 
ers. Only  a handful,  figuratively 
speaking,  of  younger  children 
have  the  benefit  of  nursery 
schools;  about  half  of  those  of 

( Continued  on  page  5) 
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(Dr.  Eliot's  Address  Continued  from 
page  4) 

secondary  school  age  complete  high  school. 

Health  and  welfare  services  for  these 
i children  are  also  very  unevenly  avail- 
! able.  In  the  larger  cities  families  have  ac- 
: cess  as  a rule  to  good  medical  care  and 
have  the  benefit  of  many  preventive  health 
i services  as  well  as  curative.  In  rural  areas 
i both  preventive  and  curative  health  ser- 
j vice  is  much  more  limited;  in  some  places 
preventive  health  service  is  essentially 
I lacking.  Likewise,  child  welfare  services 
are  inadequate  in  many  rural  and  semi- 
! rural  areas  and  even  in  many  cities. 

Children  who  live  in  economically  dis- 
advantaged areas  usually  do  not  have  the 
same  health  or  welfare  or  educational  op- 
portunities that  their  more  fortunate  peers 
have  in  other  parts  of  the  country  where 
incomes  are  higher  and  resources  are  more 
1 1 numerous.  The  evening-up  process  envis- 

Iioned  by  the  grant-in-aid  schemes  for  child 
health  and  welfare  has  made  great  pro- 
gress in  the  past  15  years,  but  it  has  not 

I'  yet  brought  about  all  the  improvements 
that  are  necessary  to  assure  equitable 
treatment  for  all  children.  This  evening-up 
process  has  scarcely  had  any  tangible  ef- 
fect as  yet  on  services  for  migrant  children. 

CONDITIONS  CREATE  PROBLEM 

I All  these  conditions  create  serious  prob- 
lems for  families  who  want  the  best  for 
their  children  but  who  find  themselves  in 
circumstances  that  make  it  impossible  to 
provide  it  for  them.  Confronted  with  the 
| stress  and  strain  of  the  times  and  the 
opening  up  of  opportunities  for  work  in 
! new  communities,  families  are  again  on 
the  move.  With  the  pulling  up  of  stakes 
they  may  become  less  secure  than  ever 
[ and  the  children  and  young  people  in- 
creasingly restless. 

This  is,  unhappily,  no  fleeting  situation 
that  will  soon  pass.  Much  as  I regret  to 
say  it,  I believe  we  must  plan  to  cope 
with  it  the  best  we  can  perhaps  for  a 
decade.  What  it  means  is  that  we  cannot 
proceed  to  develop  and  expand  our  pro- 
grams for  children  along  the  logical  course 
that  we  might  have  pursued  if  times  had 
i remained  reasonably  quiet  and  the  budget 
of  the  Federal  Government  had  a more 
equitable  distribution  with  larger  and  in- 
creasing amounts  devoted  to  services  to 
people.  What  it  means  to  me  is  that  if 
we  are  to  make  progress  we  must  gear 
our  proposals  to  strengthen  our  work  for 
children  to  the  tempo  and  trends  and  needs 
of  the  times.  I believe  if  we  do  this  and 
plan  carefully  but  courageously  we  may 
be  able  to  use  the  decade  effectively,  and 
come  out  with  much  on  the  credit  side. 

What  is  it  then  that  the  times  and  its 
stresses  and  strains  brings  to  the  fore? 
What  developments  can  be  justified  by  the 
dislocations  of  the  defense  program?  How 
can  long-term  planning  be  made  a part 


DR.  MARTHA  M.  ELIOT 
Chief  of  the  Children’s  Bureau,  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency,  who  was  a prin- 
cipal speaker  at  the  Child  Welfare 
Conference. 


of  the  program  devised  to  meet  immediate 
needs? 

Fortunately  we  do  not  have  to  go  far 
to  find  the  guide  lines  for  planning  long- 
term objectives  that  have  meaning  in  this 
period  of  defense  with  its  accompanying 
feelings  of  insecurity  and  anxiety.  I refer 
of  course  to  the  findings  of  the  recent  White 
House  Conference  that  set  the  development 
of  a healthy  personality  for  every  child 
as  the  major  goal  to  be  achieved  in  the 
half  century  ahead. 

GREATEST  CONTRIBUTION  TO  PEACE 

There  is  no  single  contribution  that 
this  country  can  make  to  the  peace  of  the 
world  that  would  be  so  great  or  so  sure 
of  success  as  to  raise  one  whole  genera- 
tion of  children  who  have  acquired  in 
earliest  infancy  a sense  of  trust  and  se- 
curity so  sure  and  so  deep  that  it  will 
carry  them  on  through  each  stage  of  de- 
velopment to  come,  helping  to  establish 
the  sense  of  independence  and  autonomy, 
the  sense  of  initiative  and  accomplish- 
ment, the  feeling  of  identity  as  an  indivi- 
dual, of  friendship,  and  of  creativity  that 
lead  to  the  final  achievement  of  the  ma- 
ture, well-integrated  personality. 

The  steps  or  stages  in  the  development 
of  a healthy  personality  are  not  discrete 
or  separate,  they  cannot  be  isolated  one 
from  another  so  clearly,  as  one  might  sup- 
pose from  reading  some  of  the  literature. 
They  do  merge  with  each  other  to  some 
extent  at  least.  But  what  we  can  count 
on,  and  what  I want  to  emphasize  part- 
icularly here  in  the  absolute  necessity 
for  each  individual  child  to  have  the 
chance  to  develop  this  primary  sense  of 


trust  and  security  that  comes  with  the 
presence  of  a warm,  close  mother-baby 
relationship,  a relationship  that  must  start 
with  the  birth  of  the  baby  and  continue 
uninterruptedly  throughout  the  first  few 
years  of  life. 

If  we  carry  the  concepts  outlined  by 
the  fact-finding  committee  of  the  White 
House  Conference  to  their  logical  conclus- 
ion in  all  our  relations  with  parents  and 
children,  and  if  we  accept  fully  the  ne- 
cessity for  maintaining  for  every  baby  and 
young  child  a close,  warm  relationship 
with  his  mother  or  with  a mother-person 
for  a period  of  some  three  or  four  years  at 
least,  we  will  surely  find  ourselves  chang- 
ing the  patterns  of  our  child  care  practices. 
This  we  will  have  to  be  willing  to  do. 
It  will  mean  teaching  new  ideas  to  our 
students  in  all  fields,  studying  and  eval- 
uating the  results  of  practice,  establish- 
ing and  carrying  through  further  research 
designed  with  care  around  well  defined 
hypotheses. 

MAJOR  JOB  IS  PREVENTIVE 

The  major  job  that  I have  outlined  is 
essentially  one  of  preventive  mental  health 
— to  be  carried  out  by  all  of  us.  But  the 
concepts  and  insights  of  the  White  House 
Conference  must  also  be  carried  over  into 
treatment.  We  cannot  wait  until  the  new 
generation  eventually  arrives.  We  must 
do  something  about  the  situations  that 
already  exist.  And  so  we  come  back  to 
a consideration  of  some  of  the  things  that 
we  must  tackle  today  even  in  this  period 
of  stress  and  strain  and  indeed,  perhaps, 
because  of  it. 

A few  such  concrete  tasks  stand  out  as 
particularly  pertinent  to  this  arouD  gather- 
ed here  tonight.  I shall  speak  especially 
of  the  programs  of  day-care,  adoption,  the 
control  of  juvenile  delinquency,  and  ser- 
vices to  children  in  their  own  homes.  Basic 
to  the  handling  of  each  of  them  however, 
is  acceptance  of  the  reality  of  the  relation- 
ship between  genuinely  warm  and  con- 
tinuingly  close  maternal  care  and  affec- 
tion in  early  infancy  and  childhood  and 
the  later  development  of  a healthy  person- 
ality. 

First,  we  are  all  concerned  with  this 
problem  of  making  adequate  day-care 
facilities  and  services  available  to  mothers 
in  the  defense  areas.  So  far  the  evidence 
that  they  are  needed  has  not  been  suf- 
ficiently dramatic  to  persuade  Congress 
that  something  needs  to  be  done.  You  come 
from  States  where  defense  areas  are  nu- 
merous and  where  more  may  be  expected 
to  develop.  Can  you  not  find  the  evidence 
if  it  is  there  and  communicate  it  through 
the  League  to  us  in  the  Children's  Bureau? 

Second,  there  is  that  ever  present  and 
pressing  question  of  adoptions  and  the 
steps  that  are  required  to  break  up  the 
black  market  in  babies  and  reduce  in- 
dependent placements.  This  too  is  affected 
by  the  defense  situation  and  effort  made 
now  to  amplify  and  improve  our  public 
(Continued  on  page  12) 
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by  Nelson  W.  Stephenson,  Consultant  on  Community  Services, 
State  Board  of  Public  Welfare 

The  people  of  North  Carolina  are  becoming  increasingly  aware  of  the 
welfare  problems  within  their  communities,  and  with  this  increased 
awareness  of  problems  has  come  an  increased  acceptance  of  respons- 
ibility for  their  solution. 


At  the  State  level  this  is  evi- 
denced by  legislation  designed  to 
give  better  care  to  children,  the 
aged  and  infirm  and  others,  who, 
for  varied  reasons,  need  special 
types  of  social  services,  have  be- 
come financially  dependent,  at 
least  temporarily,  upon  their  fel- 
low members  of  society.  It  is  evi- 
denced at  the  community  level  by 
the  number  of  civic  clubs  and 
other  local  organizations  that  take 
up  where  legislation  and  approp- 
riation leave  off  and  help  their 
neighbors  to  help  themselves. 

A survey  of  civic  clubs  and  other  local 
organizations  shows  that  during  the  fiscal 
year  1950-51,  582  of  these  groups,  working 
through  county  departments  of  public  wel- 
fare, gave  help  to  persons,  who  for  var- 
ious reasons  could  not  be  given  needed 
aid  from  tax  funds.  This  does  not  represent 
the  total  number  of  organizations  that  con- 
tributed to  the  welfare  of  their  community 
since  many  groups  conducted  "projects" 
and  gave  aid  to  needy  individuals  and 
families  without  using  the  county  welfare 
department  as  a channel  for  their  contri- 
bution and  service.  It  does  show,  however, 
that  county  departments  of  public  welfare 
and  civic  clubs  and  other  local  organizat- 
ions are  working  together  more  closely 
than  they  have  been  before,  more  closely 
than  they  were  five  years  ago  when  a 
similar  survey  was  made 

The  first  survey,  which  covered  the  fiscal 
vear  1945-46,  concluded  that  "While  many 
counties  in  the  State  are  receiving  contri- 
butions from  local  clubs  and  organizations 
and  interested  individuals,  great  unused 
resources  are  still  available.  It  also  indi- 
cated the  need  for  overall  community  plan- 
ning in  order  to  prevent  duplication  and 
to  provide  assistance  and  service  to  all 
persons  for  whom  the  community  has  a 
resoonsibility ."  1 

'T’v,°  oresent  study  attempts  to  determine 
if  the  "unused  resources"  are  still  avail- 
able and  if  greater  use  Is  being  made  of 
them  through  county  departments  of  public 
1 Ada  McRaekan,  “Survey  Shows  Extent  to 
which  Local  Units  Make  Use  of  Civic  Clubs 
a=  Comumnitv  Resources”,  Public  Welfare 
News.  Sent.  UM7. 
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6-8  - North  Carolina  Conference 

for  Social  Service,  Char- 
lotte 

North  Carolina  Association 
of  Superintendents  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare 

6 - Annual  meeting  of  North 

Carolina  Chapter  of  Am- 
erican Association  of  Soc- 
ial Workers,  Charlotte 
North  Carolina  Association 
of  Case  Workers 

7 - Annual  meeting  of  North 

Carolina  Mental  Hygiene 
Society 

10-12  - Southern  Society  for  Phil- 

osophy and  Psychology, 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

3 - North  Carolina  Psycholog- 

ical Association,  Greens- 
boro 

4-10  - National  Mental  Health 

Week 

21-22  - Administrative  Conference 

of  State  Board  of  Public 
Welfare  and  County  Sup- 
erintendents of  Public  Wel- 
fare, Raleigh 

25-30  - National  Conference  of  Soc- 

ial Work,  Chicago,  111. 

4 - Advisory  Child  Welfare 

Committee,  Raleigh 
8-13  - Day  Care  Institute,  Wom- 

en's College,  Greensboro 


September  1-6  - American  Psychological 
Association,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


October  5-10  - 82nd  Annual  Congress  of 
Correction,  Atlantic  City, 
New  Jersey 

23-25  - Southeastern  Regional  Con- 
ference of  American  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Association, 
Charleston,  West  Virginia 
November  17-19- Public  Welfare  Institute, 
Raleigh 


welfare.  This  survey  goes  a step  farther 
and  also  attempts  to  determine  the  inter- 
pretative value  of  appearing  before  clubs 
and  organizations  as  a speaker  on  public 
welfare  by  members  of  staffs  of  county 
welfare  departments. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  data 
questionnaires  were  sent  to  the  superinten- 
dents of  public  welfare  in  the  100  counties 
of  the  State  asking  for  information  concern- 
ing: list  of  all  civic  clubs  and  local  org- 
anizations, number  of  talks  made  by  staff 
members  of  welfare  department,  invitations 
received  by  staff  members,  list  of  organiz- 
ations that  engage  in  social  welfare  work 
and  Do  or  Do  Not  consult  with  or  clear 
cases  with  county  welfare  department,  list 
of  civic  clubs  and  local  organizations  that 
made  funds  available  to  county  welfare  de- 
partment during  fiscal  year  1950-51,  stat- 
ing the  amount  contributed  and  purpose 
for  which  contribution  was  made,  and 
list  and  source  of  contributions  other  than 
money  received  by  welfare  department  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1950-51.  (This  included 
items  such  as  clothes,  braces,  glasses, 
special  services,  etc.) 

The  survey  showed  first  of  all  that  North 
Carolina  is  well  supplied  with  active  civic 
clubs  and  other  local  organizations.  Replies 
were  received  from  97  of  the  100  counties, 
no  reply  from  Robeson,  Surry,  and  Wake, 
and  listed  were  2,201  civic  clubs  and  other 
local  organizations,  the  number  per  county 
ranging  from  six  in  Jones  County  to  a high 
of  57  in  Guilford.  This  total  figure  does  not 
include  all  of  the  organizations  in  the  coun- 
ties with  welfare  interests,  such  as  profes- 
sional groups.  There  are  also  many  groups 
with  a membership  from  limited  areas  with- 
in the  county  that  confine  their  activities 
to  their  own  particular  community.  The 
organizations  listed  are  groups  that,  even 
though  their  membership  may  be  limited 
to  a specific  geographical  area  or  special 
field  of  interest,  are  more  or  less  active  in 
county-wide  projects.  There  were  no  com- 
parable data  sought  in  the  1945-46  survey. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1951,  292 
groups  in  80  counties  heard  talks  by  mem- 
bers of  the  staffs  of  county  departments  of 
public  welfare.  The  organizations  evidently 
recognize  the  significance  of  the  public 
welfare  program  in  their  counties  for  there 
were  317  invitations  received  to  appear  as 
speakers  during  the  same  period  according 
to  the  schedules. 

PROGRESS  MADE  IN  COOPERATION 

Indications  are  that  a great  deal  of  prog- 
ress has  been  made  by  local  organizations 
and  the  county  welfare  departments  in  co- 
operative planning  to  avoid  overlapping  of 
services.  Twenty-seven  per  cent  or  595  of 
the  groups  listed  in  93  counties  are  known 
by  the  departments  of  public  welfare  to 
have  engaged  in  some  type  of  welfare 
work  during  1950-51  and  practically  all  of 
these  work  with  and  through  the  county 
departments  of  public  welfare.  Comparable 
data  from  the  1945-46  study  showed  that 
( Continued  on  page  8) 
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j THE  OCCURRENCE  OF  MENTAL  DEFIC- 
IENCY AMONG  CHILDREN  BORN  TO 
PERSONS  PRIOR  TO  EUGENICAL 
STERILIZATION 


"North  Carolina  Public  Welfare  Laws", 
a compilation  of  the  laws  relating  to  public 
welfare  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  State 
Board  of  Public  Welfare,  has  been  revised 
to  include  the  Session  laws  of  1949  and 
1951  and  is  available  for  public  welfare 
purposes  and  personnel. 


Table  1 


The  Eugenics  Board  of  North  Carolina 

I undertook  a study  to  secure  additional  data 
i regarding  the  prevalence  of  mentally  de- 
ll ficient  children  born  to  mentally  defective, 
i:  psychotic,  or  epileptic  parents.  It  was  felt 

I I that  this  information  would  serve  as  a 
I guide  in  planning  the  follow-up  of  families 
I coming  to  the  attention  of  the  Eugenics 
I Board. 

Method 

All  cases  in  which  sterilization  operat- 
i ion  was  performed  in  1943,  1944,  and  1945 
were  studied.  These  years  were  selected 
! since  they  were  sufficiently  recent  to  insure 
!'  that  the  majority  of  the  cases  would  still  be 
I active  with  county  departments  of  public 
welfare,  and  since  sufficient  time  would 
! have  elapsed  so  that  a reasonable  number 
of  the  children  would  have  reached  physi- 
. cal  maturity. 

The  total  number  of  sterilizations  per- 
i formed  in  the  three-year  period  was  376. 
Only  those  families  in  which  at  least  one 
child  had  reached  twelve  years  of  age 
were  selected  for  study.  Thirty-five  families 

!in  twenty-six  counties  met  these  require- 
ments. A total  of  127  children  had  been 
| born  to  these  parents  prior  to  the  perform- 
i ance  of  the  sterilization  operation. 

Arrangements  were  made  through  county 
departments  of  public  welfare  for  psycho- 
logical examinations  to  be  made  by  psy- 
chologists on  the  staff  of  the  State  Board 
j of  Public  Welfare  or  on  the  staffs  of  mental 
I health  clinics.  Social  histories  were  secur- 
ed from  records  on  file  with  the  Eugenics 
Board  or  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare. 

It  was  possible  to  locate  75  of  the  127 
children.  Examinations  were  completed  for 
these  children  from  twenty-six  families  in 
I twenty-one  counties.  The  age,  color,  and 
j sex  of  this  group  are  shown  in  Table  1. 

The  results  of  the  examinations  are 
i shown  in  Table  2.  It  will  be  noted  that 
44  per  cent  of  the  study  group  were  of 
\ less  than  borderline  intelligence,  while  an 
additional  24  per  cent  were  found  to  be 
borderline. 

It  is  of  interest  to  compare  these  findings 
with  the  results  of  a study  of  the  intel- 
ligence of  school  children  in  the  first  eight 
grades  in  a rural  county  made  in  1946  by 
Jordan(l).  Of  the  seventy-five  children  in 
the  Eugenics  Board  group,  fifty-one  were 
attending  the  first  eight  grades  of  school. 
The  mental  abilities  of  the  two  groups  are 
1 shown  in  Table  3. 

1 A.  M.  Jordan.  "Testing  the  Intelligence  of 
i,  the  Children  of  a Rural  County.”  The  High 
School  Journal,  Vol.  XXX,  Jan.-Feb.  1947. 

( Continued  on  page  10) 


Age,  Sex  and  Color  of  Children  Included  in  Study  Group 


Age  Group 

Total 

White 

Non-White 

M 

F 

M 

F 

All  Ages 

75 

25 

15 

13 

22 

Under  1 Year 

1-4  Years 

1 

1 

5-9  Years 

27 

9 

4 

7 

7 

10-14  Years 

35 

8 

9 

5 

13 

15-19  Years 

12 

7(a) 

2 

1 

2 

(a)  One  of  these  was  23  years  of  age. 


Table  2 

Mental  Ability  of  Children  Born  Prior  to  Eugenicai  Sterilization  of  Parent, 
With  Basis  for  Sterilization 


Mental  Ability  of  Children  as 
Shown  by  Intelligence  Quotient 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Basis  for  Sterilization  of  Parents 

Mental  Deficiency 

Psychosis 

Epilepsy 

Total 

75 

100.0 

43 

24 

8 

Normal  (90-110) 

8 

10.7 

4 

4 

Dull  Normal  (80-89) 

16 

21.3 

8 

6 

2 

Borderline  (70-79) 

18 

24.0 

14 

3 

1 

High  Grade  Moron  (60-69) 

15 

20.0 

8 

4 

3 

Low  Grade  Moron  (50-59) 

11 

14.7 

4 

5 

2 

Imbecile  (25-49) 

5 

6.7 

3 

2 

Idiot  (Under  25) 

2 

2.6 

2 

Table  3 

Mental  Ability  of  School  Children  of  a Rural  County  and  of  School  Children 
Born  Prior  to  Eugenicai  Sterilization  of  Parent 
(Children  Attending  First  through  Eighth  Grades) 


Mental  Ability  of  Children  as 
Shown  by  Intelligence  Quotient 

Rural  County  Group 

Eugenics  Board  Group 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Total 

3194 

100 

51 

100 

Normal  (90-110) 

1149 

36 

5 

10 

Dull  Normal  (80-89) 

723 

23 

12 

23 

Borderline  (70-79) 

734 

23 

14 

27 

High  Grade  Moron  (60-69) 

423 

13 

10 

20 

Low  Grade  Moron  (50-59) 

129 

4 

6 

12 

Imbecile  or  Idiot  (Under  50) 

36 

1 

4 

8 

MARCH,  1952 
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Table  1 


Number  of  Civic  Clubs  and  Local  Organizations  Making  Contributions  of  Funds  to  County 
Departments  of  Public  Welfare  1945-46  and  1950-51 


No.  Of  Organizations 

No.  of  Counties  Receiving 

Total  Organizations  Making 

Per  County  Making 

Contributions 

Contributions 

Contribution 

1945-46 

1950-51 

1945-46 

1950-51 

0 

36 

30 

0 

0 

i 

19 

17 

19 

17 

2 

13 

12 

26 

24 

3 

7 

11 

21 

33 

4 

4 

6 

16 

24 

5 

6 

7 

30 

35 

6 

4 

4 

24 

24 

7 

1 

4 

7 

28 

8 

0 

2 

0 

16 

9 

1 

1 

9 

9 

10 

0 

1 

9 

,10 

11 

0 

1 

0 

11 

TOTAL 

91 

96* 

152 

231 

* One  county  failed  to  answer  question  on  funds. 


( Community  Contributions  Continued 
from  page  6) 

400  groups  in  71  counties  did  welfare 
work  in  cooperation  with  county  depart- 
ments of  public  welfare. 

Another  factor  which  seems  to  show  an 
increasing  interest  in  community  welfare 
problems  by  civic  clubs  and  other  local 
organizations  is  the  amount  of  funds  con- 
tributed by  these  groups  for  some  specific 
purpose  through  the  county  departments 
of  public  welfare.  A total  of  231  organiz- 
ations in  66  counties  made  contributions 
of  funds  directly  through  county  depart- 
ments of  public  welfare  during  the  fiscal 
year  1950-51.  Of  these  groups  178  contrib- 
uted $64,694.55,  and  the  remaining  53  made 
contributions  of  funds  but  the  exact  amount 
was  not  reported.  Total  contributions  from 
152  organizations  in  55  counties  in  1945-46 
was  $29,630.62.  Table  1 shows  the  number 
of  organizations  making  contributions  of 
funds  and  the  number  of  county  depart- 
ments of  public  welfare  receiving  funds 
during  fiscal  years  1945-46  and  1950-51. 

Items  and  services  other  than  funds  were 
contributed  by  351  civic  clubs  and  other 
local  organizations  to  departments  of  pub- 
lic welfare  in  87  counties  during  the  period 
covered  by  the  survey.  Four  of  the  nine 
counties  that  reported  no  items  and  serv- 
ices contributed  did  receive  funds  so  only 
five  counties  received  neither  items  and 
services  nor  funds  from  civic  clubs  and 
local  organizations. 

The  items  and  services  contributed  in- 
cluded eye  examinations  and  glasses,  hos- 
pitalization, braces  and  other  services  to 
the  crippled,  Christmas  baskets,  clothing 
and  many  and  varied  special  services.  It 
is  well  to  note  that  in  many  cases  the  items 
and  services  contributed  represented  a 
much  larger  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the 
contributing  organization  than  the  outright 


contributions  of  funds. 

The  survey  indicates  that  civic  clubs  and 
local  organizations  in  the  97  counties  report- 
ing expended  a great  deal  more  money  on 
items  and  services  contributed  to  welfare 
departments  than  the  $64,694.55  contributed 
in  cash  funds.  Table  II  shows  the  number 
of  civic  clubs  and  local  organizations  mak- 
ing contributions  of  items  and  services  to 
county  departments  of  public  welfare  dur- 
ing the  period  covered  by  the  survey. 

Organizations  Making  Contributions  to 
Departments  of  Public  Welfare 
For  purpose  of  analysis  the  organizations 
are  classified  as  follows: 

1.  Men's  Civic  Clubs — These  include  Lions, 
Kiwanis,  Shriners,  Rotary,  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Elks,  Civitans,  Ruri- 


tans,  Exchange  and  American  Business 
Clubs. 

2.  Women's  Organizations — These  are  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs  (Including 
Junior  Women's  Clubs),  Junior,  Service 
and  Charity  Leagues,  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Clubs,  Altrusa  Clubs, 
and  American  Association  of  University 
Women. 

3.  Voluntary  Health  and  Welfare  Agencies 
— These  include  the  Tuberculosis  Assoc- 
iations, League  for  Crippled  Children, 
Community  Chest,  Cancer  Society,  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind,  National  Found- 
ation for  Infantile  Paralysis,  and  Red 
Cross. 

4.  Special  Christmas  Funds — These  include 
only  four  groups  listed  whose  only  fun- 
ction is  to  raise  funds  for  Christmas 
cheer  for  the  needy,  but  are  separate 
and  distinct  from  groups  in  other  clas- 
sifications. 

5.  All  Other — Such  as  Veterans  organizat- 
ion, various  church  groups,  memorial 
funds  and  foundations,  Home  Demonstra- 
tion Clubs,  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts,  Labor 
unions,  Parent-Teacher  Associations,  etc. 
Table  III  shows  funds  and  items  and  ser- 
vices other  than  funds  contributed  by  civic 
clubs  and  local  organizations  to  county  de- 
partments of  public  welfare  1945-46  and 
1950-51. 

County  departments  of  public  welfare  in  ! 
52  counties  of  the  97  reporting  received  I 
contributions  of  funds  from  men's  civic  ; 
clubs  while  items  and  services  other  than 
money  were  given  through  departments  in 
59  counties  by  those  groups.  Women's  org-  j 
anizations  gave  funds  to  departments  in  23 
counties  and  items  and  services  in  53  count- 
ies, while  26  counties  received  funds  and 
31  counties  received  items  and  services 
from  voluntary  health  and  welfare  agencies.  j 
Only  four  counties  listed  contributions  of 
( Continued  on  page  9) 


Table  II 


Number  of  Civic  Clubs  and  Local  Organizations  Making  Contributions  of  Items  and  Services 
Other  Than  Funds  to  County  Departments  of  Public  Welfare  1950-51* 


Number  Organizations 

Per  County  Making 
Contributions 

Number  Counties  Receiving 
Contributions 

Total  Organizations  Making 
Contributions 

0 

9 

0 

1 

20 

20 

2 

11 

22 

3 

12 

39 

4 

10 

40 

5 

10 

50 

6 

8 

48 

7 

4 

28 

8 

5 

40 

9 

3 

27 

10 

2 

20 

17 

1 

17 

TOTAL 

96** 

351 

* Comparable  data  by  county  is  not  available  for  1946-46. 
**  One  county  failed  to  answer  this  question. 
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( Community  Contributions  Continued 
horn  page  8) 

funds  from  groups  organized  exclusively 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  Christmas  cheer 
to  the  needy  and  three  of  the  same  counties 
received  items  other  than  funds  from  this 
source.  All  other  organizations  gave  money 
in  24  counties  and  items  and  services  in 
38  counties. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

The  actual  amount  of  money  and  items 
or  services  contributed  through  departments 
of  public  welfare  is  of  secondary  import- 
ance to  the  fact  that  in  1950-51,  582  groups 
in  91  counties  participated  directly  in  their 
county  welfare  programs  as  compared  to 
400  groups  in  71  counties  in  1945-46;  or 
to  the  fact  that  95  per  cent  of  the  counties 
reporting  in  1950-51  received  some  type  of 
aid  from  voluntary  groups  as  compared  to 
72  per  cent  in  1945-46.  This  indicates  a 
greater  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity and  a greater  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  voluntary  and  official  agencies  to 
work  together  on  problems  of  community 
interest. 

The  1945-46  study  indicated,  as  was  stat- 
ed above,  "a  need  for  overall  community 
planning  in  order  to  prevent  duplication 
and  to  provide  assistance  and  service  to 
all  persons  for  whom  the  community  has 
a responsibility."  This  study  shows  that 
this  is  still  true  to  a great  extent  but  that 
progress  has  been  made.  Of  the  595  groups 
known  by  county  welfare  departments  to 
engage  in  some  type  of  welfare  project, 
526  of  them  work  with  or  clear  cases 
through  the  official  welfare  agency  thus 
avoiding  duplication  of  services  of  these 


groups  and  the  department  of  public  wel- 
fare. 

However,  there  were  still  1,675  organ- 
ized groups  listed  that  either  participate 
in  welfare  projects  unknown  to  the  county 
departments  or  have  no  part  in  the  wel- 
fare program  at  all  and  are  therefore  po- 
tential resources  for  cooperation  with  coun- 
ty departments  of  public  welfare.  There  is 
a great  need  in  many  counties  for  a vol- 
untary coordinating  agency,  with  civic 
clubs  and  local  organizations  as  members, 
that  would  not  be  an  operating  agency 
but  would  serve  as  a means  by  which  the 
needs  of  the  community  could  be  evaluated 
and  plans  made  for  meeting  them  through 
cooperative  effort.  Examples  of  this  type 
of  organization  are  the  councils  of  social 
agencies,  community  councils,  and  county 
councils  now  operating  in  several  commun- 
ities throughout  the  State. 

The  study  showed  that  there  was  an  av- 
erage of  3.6  talks  per  county  made  by  de- 
partment of  public  welfare  staff  members 
in  80  counties.  The  average  contribution 
in  funds  through  departments  of  public 
welfare  from  civic  clubs  and  local  organ- 
izations in  counties  where  above  the  aver- 
age number  of  talks  (4  or  more)  were 
made  was  $1,360.04:  in  counties  where 
below  the  average  number  of  talks  (3  or 
less)  were  made  the  average  contribution 
was  $365.62.  The  average  number  of  groups 
making  contributions  of  items  and  services 
other  than  money  was  six  in  counties  in 
which  four  or  more  talks  were  made  and 
three  in  counties  in  which  three  or  less 
talks  were  made. 

It  is  recognized  that  "good"  interpretat- 
ion is  not  the  "doing"  or  "not  doing"  of 


any  one  thing  and  therefore  the  wide  dif- 
ferential in  contributions  shown  above  is 
not  altogether  the  result  of  talks  or  lack 
of  them  to  civic  clubs  and  local  organizat- 
ions. However,  it  is  felt  that  an  agency 
that  is  doing  a better  than  average  job 
of  interpretation  in  one  way  is  most  likely 
doing  a better  than  average  job  in  other 
ways.  Therefore,  the  data  are  significant 
in  that  they  point  up  the  value  of  inter- 
pretation of  program  if  the  agency  is  to 
secure  community  understanding  of  and 
participation  in  that  program. 

Finally,  it  is  evident  from  the  study  that 
some  county  departments  of  public  welfare 
are  much  more  cognizant  of  the  value  of 
having  community  participation  in  their 
program  and  are  far  more  resourceful  in 
seeking  it.  It  is  also  apparent  that  when- 
ever a need  in  public  welfare  is  clearly 
demonstrated  the  county  department  of  pub- 
lic welfare  can  expect  a ready  response 
from  most  community  groups. 


(Southern  Conference  Continued  from 
page  1) 

and  means  of  improving  the  service  they 
render  in  their  various  places  of  respons- 
ibility. 

Panel  discussions  gave  variety  to  the 
program  for  the  Friday  evening  session. 

The  general  sessions  featured  speakers 
who  were  at  the  top  in  their  respective 
areas  of  responsibility. 

Committees,  both  regional  and  local, 
performed  their  work  with  a smoothness 
and  effectiveness  that  attested  the  abilities 
of  the  personnel  of  the  membership. 

Speakers  for  the  conference  included: 
The  Honorable  W.  Kerr  Scott,  Governor 
of  North  Carolina;  Mrs.  T.  R.  Easterling, 
President,  North  Carolina  Congress  of  Par- 
ents and  Teachers;  Dr.  Martha  M.  Eliot, 
Chief,  Children's  Bureau,  Federal  Security 
Agency;  Mrs.  Robbie  W.  Patterson,  Region 
III,  Children's  Bureau,  Federal  Security 
Agency;  Helaine  Todd,  Civil  Defense  Ad- 
ministration; Edith  P.  Guffy,  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, Winston-Salem,  N.  C.;  M.  D. 
Dewberry,  Region  III,  Bureau  of  Old  Age 
and  Survivors  Insurance,  Federal  Security 
Agency;  Dwight  H.  Ferguson,  Region  VI, 
Children's  Bureau,  Federal  Security  Ag- 
ency; Dr.  Gordon  Blackwell,  University  of 
North  Carolina;  Elwood  Street,  Community 
Chest  of  Greater  Bridgeport,  Connecticut; 
Dr.  E.  McNeill  Poteat,  Pullen  Memorial 
Baptist  Church,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Institute  leaders  were:  Clark  W.  Black- 
burn, Family  and  Children's  Service,  Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota;  Opal  Adams,  Ala- 
bama State  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
Montgomery,  Alabama;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  H. 
Ross,  District  of  Columbia  Department  of 
Public  Welfare;  Sophie  van  S.  Theis,  State 
Charities  Aid  Association,  New  York  City; 
Mrs.  Helen  Lehman,  Child  Welfare  League 
of  America,  Inc.,  New  York  City;  Joseph 
H.  Reid,  Child  Welfare  League  of  America, 
Inc.,  New  York  City;  Ethel  Verry,  Chicago 
(Continued  on  page  12) 


Table  III 


Type  of  Civic  Clubs  and  Local  Organizations  Contributing  Funds  to  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
and  Amount  Contributed  1945-46  and  1950-51  and  Type  and  Number  Organizations  Contributing 
Items  and  Services  Other  Than  Funds  1950-51. 


Civic  Clubs  and 
Organizations 

No.  Organizations 
Making  Contribution 
of  Funds 

Amount  of 
Contributions 

No.  Organizations 
Making  Contributions 
of  Items  and  /or 
Services  1950-61* 

1945-46 

1950-51 

1945-46 

1950-51 

Men's  Civic  Clubs 

65 

841 

$10,650.77 

$14,129.99 

143 

Women's  Clubs 

11 

212 

1,070.00 

7,251.00 

83 

Voluntary  Health 
and  Welfare 
Organizations 

30 

413 

12,586.77 

15,379.08 

46 

Special  Christmas 
Funds 

4 

17,551.66 

3 

All  others 

47 

284 

5,323.08 

10,382.82 

76 

TOTAL 

153 

1785 

29,630.62 

64,694.55 

351  ; 

* Comparable  data  not  available  for  1945-46 

1.  21  civic  clubs  contributed  funds  but  amount  contributed  was  unknown  by  department  of 
public  welfare. 

2.  8 Women’s  clubs  contributed  funds  but  amount  contributed  was  unknown  by  department 
of  public  welfare. 

3.  12  voluntary  groups  contributed  funds  but  amount  contributed  was  unknown  by  depart- 
ment of  public  welfare. 

4.  12  other  groups  contributed  funds  but  amount  contributed  was  unknown  by  department 
of  public  welfare. 

5.  A total  of  231  organizations  contributed  funds  but  the  amount  contributed  by  53  of  them 
was  unknown  by  department  of  public  welfare. 
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ficcnedited  Schools  0jj  SoclcU  IriJopJz 


Atlanta  University  School  of  Social  Work, 
247  Henry  Street,  S.  W.,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Boston  College,  School  of  Social  Work, 
126  Newberry  Street,  Boston  16,  Massa- 
chusetts; Boston  University,  School  of  Soc- 
ial Work,  264  Bay  State  Road,  Boston  15, 
Massachusetts;  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Car- 
ola  Woerishoffer  Graduate  Department  of 
Social  Economy  and  Social  Research,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pennsylvania. 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Work,  Pittsburgh  13,  Penn- 
sylvania; Catholic  University  of  America, 
National  Catholic  School  of  Social  Service, 
Washington  17,  D.  C.;  College  of  William 
and  Mary,  Richmond  School  of  Social 
Work,  901  Franklin  Street,  Richmond  20, 
Virginia. 

Florida  State  University,  Tallahassee, 
Florida;  Fordham  University,  School  of 
Social  Service,  134  East  39th  Street,  New 
York  16,  New  York. 

Howard  University,  Graduate  School  of 
Social  Work,  Washington  1,  D.  C. 

Indiana  University,  Division  of  Social 
Service,  122  East  Michigan  Street,  Indian- 
apolis 4,  Indiana. 

Louisiana  State  University,  School  of 
Social  Welfare,  Baton  Rouge  3,  Louisiana; 
Loyola  University,  School  of  Social  Work, 
820  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  11, 
Illinois. 

Nashville  School  of  Social  Work,  412 
21st  Avenue,  South,  Nashville  4,  Tennessee; 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work  of  Col- 
umbia University,  2 East  91st  Street,  New 
York  28,  N.  Y. 

Ohio  State  University,  School  of  Social 
Administration,  Graduate  Program,  Colum- 
bus 10,  Ohio;  Our  Lady  of  the  Lake  Col- 
lege, Worden  School  of  Social  Service,  San 
Antonio  7,  Texas. 

St.  Louis  University,  School  of  Social 
Service,  221  North  Grand  Blvd.,  St.  Louis 
3,  Missouri;  Simmons  College,  School  of 
Social  Work,  51  Commonwealth  Avenue, 
Boston  16,  Massachusetts;  Smith  College, 
School  for  Social  Work,  Northampton,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Tulane  University,  School  of  Social  Work, 
New  Orleans  15,  Louisiana. 

University  of  Buffalo,  School  of  Social 
Work,  25  Niagara  Square,  Buffalo  2,  New 
York;  University  of  California,  School  of 
Social  Welfare,  Berkeley  4,  California; 

University  of  Chicago,  School  of  Social 
Service  Administration,  Chicago  37,  Illinois; 
University  of  Connecticut,  School  of  Social 
Work,  17  Broad  Street,  Hartford  5,  Connect- 
icut; University  of  Denver,  School  of  Social 
Work,  Denver  10,  Colorado;  University  of 


Illinois,  Division  of  Social  Welfare  Admin- 
istration, Urbana,  Illinois;  University  of 
Kansas,  Department  of  Social  Work,  Law- 
rence, Kansas. 

University  of  Louisville,  Raymond  A.  Kent 
School  of  Social  Work,  Louisville  8,  Ken- 
tucky; University  of  Michigan,  Institute  of 
Social  Work,  60  Farnsworth  Avenue,  De- 
troit 2,  Michigan;  University  of  Minnesota, 
School  of  Social  Work,  Minneapolis  14, 
Minnesota. 

University  of  Missouri,  Department  of 
Social  Work,  Columbia,  Missouri;  Univers- 
ity of  Nebraska,  Graduate  School  of  Social 
Work,  Lincoln  8,  Nebraska. 

University  of  North  Carolina,  School  of 
Social  Work,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina; 
University  of  Oklahoma,  School  of  Social 
Work,  Norman,  Oklahoma;  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  School  of  Social  Work,  2410 
Pine  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pennsylvania; 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  School  of  Social 
Work,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pennsylvania. 

University  of  South  Carolina,  School  of 
Social  Work,  Columbia,  South  Carolina; 
University  of  Southern  California,  School 
of  Social  Work,  Los  Angeles  7,  California; 
University  of  Utah,  School  of  Social  Work, 
Salt  Lake  City  1,  Utah;  University  of 
Washington,  Graduate  School  of  Social 
Work,  Seattle  5,  Washington. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Department  of 
Social  Work,  Madison  6,  Wisconsin;  Wash- 
ington University,  George  Warren  Brown, 
School  of  Social  Work,  St.  Louis  5,  Missouri; 
Wayne  University,  School  of  Public  Affairs 
and  Social  Work,  Detroit  2,  Michigan;  West 
Virginia  University,  Department  of  Social 
Work,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.;  Western  Re- 
serve University,  School  of  Applied  Soc- 
ial Sciences,  Cleveland  6,  Ohio. 

Each  school  in  the  above  list  has  its 
own  individual  characteristics  and  empha- 
sizes somewhat  different  areas  of  social 
work.  An  interested  student  should  write 
for  a catalogue  from  schools  being  consid- 
ered and,  if  possible,  counsel  with  some- 
one familiar  with  the  schools  being  con- 
sidered. (See  also  article  in  December  1951 
Public  Welfare  News.) 


Judge  Susie  Sharp,  North  Carolina's  only 
woman  Superior  Court  judge,  ruled  in  a 
case  early  this  year  in  Mecklenburg  County 
that,  where  a child  has  been  released  by 
a mother  for  adoption  to  the  county  wel- 
fare department,  the  department  has  the 
right  to  choose  the  adopting  parents.  G.  S. 
48-9  states  responsibilities  of  the  county 
superintendent  of  public  welfare  in  adopt- 
ion proceedings. 


(Eugenics  Board  Study  Continued  from 
page  7) 

Of  the  rural  school  group,  18  per  cent 
had  less  than  borderline  intelligence  as 
compared  to  40  per  cent  of  the  Eugenics 
Board  group.  The  situation  is  even  more 
serious  than  is  shown  by  this  comparison 
since,  of  the  Eugenics  Board  group,  in 
addiiion  to  the  fifty-one  children  actually 
in  school,  seven  others  were  of  school  age 
but  were  not  attending  school  for  the  fol- 


lowing reasons: 

Inmate  of  state  institution 3 

Never  admitted  because  of 

low  mental  ability 2 

Dropped  out  of  school  2 

Conclusions 


The  number  of  children  studied  is  not 
sufficiently  large  to  permit  detailed  con- 
clusions to  be  made,  but  it  is  apparent 
that  mental  deficiency  is  much  more  fre- 
quent among  the  children  of  persons  au- 
thorized by  the  North  Carolina  Eugenics 
Board  to  undergo  sterilization.  This  group 
of  children  should  be  followed  closely  by 
county  welfare  departments  in  order  that 
they  may  be  examined  upon  reaching  phy- 
sical maturity  and,  if  indicated,  receive 
consideration  by  the  Eugenics  Board.  It  is 
only  through  sterilization  at  the  time  of 
physical  maturation  that  the  full  benefit 
of  eugenical  sterilization  will  be  obtained. 


P&ifietiiati'/Uf.  PtuoJUenti, 


The  transfer  of  the  problems  of  mental 
deficiency  from  one  generation  to  another 
because  of  such  delays  in  eugenical  steril- 
ization as  are  referred  to  in  the  accompany- 
ing article  is  well  illustrated  by  the  facts 
revealed  when  a recent  petition  for  steril- 
ization came  before  the  Eugenics  Board  of 
North  Carolina. 

The  petition  came  from  a married  wo- 
man who  was  a patient  in  the  State  Hos- 
pital where  she,  herself,  was  born  when 
her  mother  was  a patient  there.  Her  mat- 
ernal grandmother  had  also  been  a patient 
in  that  same  hospital  for  the  mentally  ill. 

When  the  petition  was  filed  the  woman 
was  already  the  mother  of  three  children 
ranging  in  age  from  4 to  10  years! 


■Article  P.&psU*itexL 


"Our  Neediest  Children,"  an  article  by 
Albert  Deutsch  in  a recent  issue  of  the 
Woman's  Home  Companion,  presents  facts 
about  the  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  pro- 
gram, its  aspects  which  have  been  criti- 
cized, and  strong  supporting  facts  and 
actual  cases  which  show  the  program's 
worth.  Reprinted  jointly  by  the  Child  Wel- 
fare League  of  America  and  the  National 
Publicity  Council  for  Health  and  Welfare 
Services,  this  article  can  be  secured  in 
leaflet  form  from  the  Council,  257  Fourth 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  10,  N.  Y.  (1-10  copies  at  lOtf 
each;  11-100  copies,  at  5tf  each;  over  100 
copies,  3<f  each.) 
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( Southern  Conference  Continued  from 
page  9) 

Child  Care  Society,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Janice 
Bowen,  Child  and  Family  Services,  Port- 
land, Maine;  Mrs.  Claire  R.  Hancock,  Mary- 
land State  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
Baltimore,  Maryland;  and  Catherine  M. 
Dunn,  New  York  School  of  Social  Work, 
New  York  City. 

Committees  which  participated  in  the 
planning  and  execution  of  the  Conference 
were  as  follows:  General  Planning  Com- 
mittee— Or.  Ellen  Winston,  Chairman,  State 
Board  of  Public  Welfare,  Raleigh,  N.  C.; 
Loretto  Chappell,  Atlanta,  Georgia;  Helen 
D.  Cole,  State  Director  of  Children's  Ser- 
vices, Children's  Home  Society,  Jackson- 
ville, Florida;  Frances  Davis,  Director,  Div- 
ision of  Child  Welfare,  State  Welfare  Board, 
Jacksonville,  Florida;  Reverend  Father  Fred 
Digby,  Executive  Director,  Associated  Cath- 
olic Charities,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana; 
Dr.  Harrison  A.  Dobbs,  Professor  of  Social 
Welfare,  Louisiana  State  School  of  Social 
Welfare,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana;  Beatrice 
L.  Garrett,  Director,  Children's  Bureau  of 
Knoxville,  Tennessee;  Edna  Hughes,  Dir- 
ector of  Child  Welfare,  State  Department 
of  Public  Welfare,  Nashville,  Tennessee; 
Max  E.  Livingston,  Superintendent,  Meth- 
odist Children's  Home,  Selma,  Alabama; 
Mrs.  Ernestine  E.  Merriam,  Executive  Sec- 
retary, Child  Welfare  Association,  Atlanta, 
Georgia;  Mrs.  Houston  M.  Mitchell,  Director 
of  Case  Work,  Children's  Bureau,  Inc., 
Memphis,  Tennessee;  Mrs.  Sara  Ricks  Cald- 
well, Director,  Division  of  Child  Welfare, 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Jack- 
son,  Mississippi;  Martina  Robison,  Super- 
intendent, Mercy  Home,  Birmingham,  Ala- 
bama; Everett  Spell,  Director,  Charleston 
Orphan  House,  Charleston,  South  Carolina; 
Cornelia  Wallace,  Atlanta,  Georgia;  Blan- 
che H.  White,  Executive  Director,  Alexander 
Home,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 

Program  Committee — Harriet  L.  Tynes, 
Chairman,  Children's  Home  Society,  Greens- 
boro, North  Carolina;  Ada  Causey,  Super- 
visor, Division  of  Child  Caring  Institutions 
and  Agencies,  Alabama  State  Department 
of  Public  Welfare,  Montgomery,  Alabama; 
Dr.  Harrison  A.  Dobbs;  Baton  Rouge,  Louis- 
iana; Frances  Mason,  Executive  Director, 
Sheltering  Arms  Day  Nursery,  Atlanta, 
Georgia;  Mrs.  Robbie  W.  Patterson,  Child 
Welfare  Representative,  Region  III,  Child- 
ren's Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Mrs. 
Sara  Ricks  Caldwell,  Jackson,  Mississippi; 
Mary  Bruce  Roberts,  Superintendent,  Hill- 
side Cottage,  Atlanta,  Georgia;  Sam  M. 
Smith,  Superintendent,  Connie  Maxwell 
Children's  Home,  Greenwood,  South  Car- 
olina; Dr.  C.  C.  Spaulding,  President, 
North  Carolina  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, Durham,  North  Carolina. 

Local  arrangements  committee — Tom 

Grier,  Chairman,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina; 
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Child  Welfare  Conference  Exceeds 

Expectations 1 

The  State's  Responsibility  for  All  Its 

Children 1 

Governor  W . Kerr  Scott 
A Look  at  Programs  for  Children 

Today  1 

Martha  M.  Eliot,  M.  D. 

Helping  Individuals  Develop  Through 

Case  Work  Services 3 

Sue  Spencer 

Community  Participation  in  Public 

Welfare  Activities 6 

Nelson  W.  Stephens  on 

Eugenics  Board  Study 7 

Accredited  Schools  of  Social  Work  . .10 


Features — Record  Attendance  at  Child 
Welfare  Conference — 2;  Mental  Health 
Week  to  be  Observed  May  4-10 — 4; 
Dates  and  Events  of  Interest — 6;  New 
Personnel  Appointed — 1 1 . 


Father  Michael  Begley,  Fannie  Memory 
Farmer,  John  R.  Larkins,  Mrs.  Myra  Mitch- 
iner,  Mrs.  Margaret  Paris,  Dr.  Edwin  S. 
Preston,  Margaretta  Reynolds. 

Nomination  Committee  for  1953 — Mrs. 
Deborah  M.  Southerlin,  Chairman,  State 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Columbia, 
South  Carolina;  Dr.  I.  G.  Greer,  Business 
Foundation,  University  of  North  Carolina; 
Dr.  Coyle  E.  Moore,  School  of  Social  Wel- 
fare, Florida  State  University,  Tallahassee, 
Florida;  Mrs.  Ernestine  E.  Merriam,  Child 
Welfare  Association,  Atlanta,  Georgia; 
Frances  Clark,  Mississippi  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  Jackson,  Mississ- 
ippi. 

Time  and  Place  Committee  for  1953 — 
Edna  Hughes,  Chairman,  Tennessee  State 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Nashville, 
Tennessee;  Frances  Davis,  Florida  State 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Jacksonville, 
Florida;  Max  E.  Livingston,  Methodist  Child- 
ren's Home,  Selma,  Alabama. 

New  officers  elected  in  the  business 
session  are:  Miss  Edna  Hughes,  Chairman, 
Director  of  Child  Service  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Welfare,  Nashville,  Tennessee; 
Miss  Beatrice  Garrett,  Vice-Chairman,  Child- 
ren's Bureau  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee;  Miss 
Catherine  McDaniel,  Secretary,  Director  of 
the  Family  and  Children's  Services,  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee;  Gideon  Fryer,  Treasurer, 
Tennessee  School  of  Social  Work,  Nashville, 
Tennessee.  New  members  of  the  planning 
committee  are  Miss  Elsie  Parker,  Director 
of  the  Division  of  Child  Welfare,  State 
Board  of  Public  Welfare,  Raleigh,  North 


Carolina;  Clifford  W.  Street,  Sarasota,  Flor- 
ida; Max  Livingston,  Selma;,  Alabama; 
Morris  Probatch,  Counselor  to  Juvenile  Co- 
urts of  the  State  Department  of  Welfare, 
Jackson,  Mississippi;  Rebecca  Smith,  Child- 
ren's Bureau,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

Next  year  the  conference  will  be  held 
in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  Florida  has 
been  chosen  tentatively  for  the  1954  meet- 
ing. 


(Dr.  Eliot's  Address  Continued  from 
page  5) 

and  private  services  in  this  respect  will 
certainly  benefit  future  programs. 

In  the  third  place,  I want  to  speak 
about  action  that  seems  to  be  required 
to  put  forward  the  broad  program  for  the 
prevention  and  control  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency. In  view  of  the  well  established 
fact  that  the  juvenile  delinquency  rates 
rise  in  times  of  social  stress  and  strain, 
as  under  the  conditions  of  war  or  as  at 
present  under  the  tensions  of  the  defense 
programs,  it  would  appear  that  a major 
effort  to  get  at  the  causes  and  improve 
our  treatment  services  in  a well  coordina- 
ted program  of  action  should  be  under- 
taken by  local,  State  and  Federal  authori 
ties  working  together. 

As  child  welfare  workers  we  must  turn 
our  attendtion  more  consistently  to  what 
our  responsibility  is  to  children  in  their 
own  homes.  I am  happy  that  the  reports 
from  the  child  welfare  services  program 
shows  increasing  numbers  of  children  who 
are  given  service  in  their  own  homes. 

In  all  of  this  that  I have  said,  however 
the  chief  point  I want  to  make  is  that 
in  spite  of  the  struggle  and  the  difficul- 
ties imposed  upon  us  by  the  defense  pro- 
gram, in  spite  of  the  obstacles  to  normal 
progress  that  appear  to  rise,  we  must  find 
the  way  to  move  ahead.  If  we  are  im- 
aginative and  ingenious  we  will  discover 
ways  that  are  appropriate  to  the  times, 
and  perhaps  in  the  long  run  we  will  find 
that  the  things  that  we  accomplish  in  the 
emergency  period  will  have  increased 
meaning  and  usefulness  when  we  emerge 
into  times  that  have  a more  constructive 
outlook  for  people  and  for  improving  the 
well-being  of  children. 


(Miss  Spencer's  Address  Continued 
from  page  11) 

assistance  payment  upon  the  client's  fol- 
lowing our  plan  for  him  or  complying  with 
the  community's  standards.  I do  believe, 
however,  that  we  should  keep  in  mind  the 
fact  that  we  are  the  agents  of  the  commun- 
ity and  should  not  carry  on  our  work  as 
though  we  were  engaged  in  private  social 
work  practice. 
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KEEP  ALIVE  THE  WILL  TO  LIVE 
AND  THE  WISH  TO  WORK 

By  J.  Street  Brewer,  M.  D. 

President,  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina 


HIGH  POINT  CLUB 
OPERATES  CLOTHING 
CLOSET  BUILDING 

There  is  an  enthusiasm  that  is  con- 
tagious about  the  Clothing  Closet  pro- 
ject of  the  High  Point  Junior  Woman’s 
Club,  which,  though  only  a few  weeks 
old,  is  already  operating  in  its  own 
neat,  white,  one-story  building.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Junior  Woman’s  Club  of 
High  Point,  the  welfare  board,  the 
welfare  department  staff,  and  High 
Point  citizens  have  cooperated  to  pro- 
duce a going  concern  rendering  an 
appreciated  and  much  needed  service 
to  the  High  Point  area  of  Guilford 
County. 

The  Clothing  Closet  idea  itself  is  not 
new,  of  course,  for  it  has  been  one 
of  the  state-wide  projects  of  the  Junior 
Woman’s  Clubs  of  North  Carolina  for 
some  time.  In  these  projects  clothing  is 
collected  from  generous  friends,  the 
clothing  is  cleaned,  classified,  and  made 
available  to  persons  in  need  who  have 
in  most  cases  been  cleared  through  the 
county  department  of  public  welfare. 

Most  of  the  persons  aided  are  not 
eligible  for  other  types  of  financial 
assistance  from  welfare  sources  or  need 
additional  aid  in  order  to  keep  children 
in  school  or  meet  some  other  situation 
understood  locally. 

The  High  Point  project  is  one  of 
several  in  the  state  which  has  begun 
a year-round  plan  and  is  one  of  a small 
but  growing  number  which  has  its  own 
building  for  carrying  on  the  work. 

During  the  last  year  sixty-eight  of 
the  82  Junior  Woman’s  Clubs  in  the 
state  participated  in  the  Clothing  Closet 
project,  aiding  approximately  6,500 
children  and  a number  of  adults  with 
some  63,000  garments.  The  report  on 
this  pu  ject  was  submitted  by  Miss 
Mary  Gilmore  Marsh,  Raleigh,  State 
(Continued  on  page  11,  column  1) 


If  welfare  service  is  to  be  more  than 
just  an  agency  to  distribute  government 
funds,  it  must  sponsor  in  its  program 
the  principle  that  it  is  better  to  stimulate 
and  inspire  people  to  develop  and  use 
their  own  resources,  as  far  as  possible, 
than  to  depend  entirely  on  the  bounty 
of  a paternalistic  society. 

This  is  the  challenge  to  society.  That 
we  are  here  today  is  testimony  that 
social  service  is  meeting  that  challenge. 

The  opportunity  lies  not  only  in 
caring  for  the  aged,  the  infirm,  those 
who  have  nothing  left,  laudable  as  that 
may  be,  but  in  service  to  those  who  do 
have  something  left,  whether  in  proper- 
ty, in  the  body,  or  in  mind  or  in  spirit. 

Address  delivered  at  the  North  Carolina  Conference  for 
Social  Service,  1952. 


Tom  Cornwell  of  Shelby  Urges  Citizens 
to  Be  Awake  to  Public  Interest 

“Any  taxpayer  has  a right  to  know 
that  his  money  is  being  wisely  used  by 
government  agencies,”  said  Tom  Corn- 
well  in  commenting  on  the  State-wide 
program  of  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Welfare,  of  which  he  is  a member.  “In 
administering  every  program  the  needs 
of  the  whole  State  must  be  considered 
and  the  values  in  money  and  in  human 
personality  must  be  safeguarded. 

“In  the  years  I have  been  closely 
observing  the  work  of  the  State  Board 
of  Public  Welfare  I have  been  pleased 
to  see  that  the  policies  have  been  ad- 


They  represent  a sizable  group  in  any 
county  and  in  almost  every  community. 
Frequently  it  is  not  material  things  that 
they  need  most,  but  counsel  and  advice, 
encouragement,  direction,  help  in  plan- 
ning. Here  is  the  challenge;  here  is  the 
opportunity!  Here  we  who  believe  in 
and  espouse  broad  social  service  may 
see  the  finest  fruition  of  our  plans. 

Most  individuals  have  latent  resources 
that  need  to  be  tapped;  and,  when 
tapped,  contribute  immeasurably  to 
one’s  health  and  peace  of  mind.  Whose 
responsibility  is  it  to  stimulate  the 
development  of  these  resources?  At  first 
thought  one  would  say  the  welfare 
people,  but  I am  not  so  sure  about 
that. 

( Continued  on  page  2,  column  1 ) 


to  Ask  County  Boards 

ministered  on  an  equal  and  impartial 
basis  in  all  counties  whether  the  coun- 
ty’s population  was  predominantly  rural 
or  predominantly  urban.  This  is  as  it 
should  be. 

“There  are  some  factors,  however, 
which  make  the  needs  and  the  avail- 
able resources  of  the  rural  counties 
different  from  those  of  the  urban  coun- 
ties. I am  glad  that  the  policies  of  the 
State  Board  takes  these  differences  into 
account. 

“There  are  two  ways  by  which  the 
( Continued  on  page  4,  column  1 ) 
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Of  course,  the  welfare  department 
must  plan  and  direct  such  a program, 
especially  insofar  as  those  receiving  pub- 
lic assistance  are  concerned.  But  many 
more  than  those  receiving  financial 
assistance  need  to  be  touched  if  a pro- 
gram of  developing  individual  resources 
is  to  reach  its  full  possibilities  and  re- 
flect itself  on  to  those  persons — border- 
line cases,  if  you  please— who  need  just 
a little  encouragement  or  training  or 
directional  planning  to  enable  them  to 
become  useful,  self-supporting  members 
of  society. 

Opportunities  For  All  Agencies 

And  here  is  an  opportunity  for  all 
agencies  interested  in  the  public  wel- 
fare, but  especially  the  community  and 
the  church  and  the  school:  the  com- 
munity through  its  local  health  council; 
the  church  through  its  youth  and  adult 
training  programs  and  its  local  mis- 
sionary and  charity  work,  and  the 
school,  through  the  parent-teacher  as- 
sociation. And  may  I add  here  that 
teachers  and  ministers  and  other  active 
church  workers  can  make  a very  worth- 
while contribution  to  the  welfare  of 
persons  and  community  health  in  the 
field  of  marriage  counselling.  In  smaller 
towns  and  communities  where  profes- 
sional marriage  counselors  are  un- 
known, to  whom  else  are  the  young 
men  and  girls  of  those  communities  to 
turn  if  not  to  their  doctors,  their 
teachers  and  religious  counselors? 

To  come  specifically  to  the  area  of 
physical  health,  let  me  point  out  that 
it  is  the  aim  of  medicine  to  make 
people  physically  fit  and  mentally 
happy.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  public 
welfare,  not  only  to  keep  them  clothed, 
fed  and  sheltered,  but  to  keep  them  at 
some  useful  work  as  long  as  they  are 
able,  for  that  is  the  surest  way  to 
maintain  their  self-respect  and  to  keep 
them  mentally  happy. 

Physical  and  mental  and  ceonomic 
well-being  are  dependent  on  all  environ- 
ments, and  it  is  the  obligation  of  the 
community  and  the  church  and  the 
more  fortunate  members  of  society  to 
cooperate  with  the  public  welfare,  not 
to  centralize  but  to  decentralize  and 
individualize  this  program.  Case  work- 
ers, like  doctors,  deal  primarily  with 
individuals,  but  individual  work  well 
done  may  multiply  itself  many  fold. 

We  have  fine  example  for  the  in- 
individual approach.  Jesus  dealt  mostly 
with  the  individual.  His  greatest  mir- 
acles were  individual,  and,  like  him, 
physicians  and  case  workers  deal  not 
only  with  the  needs  and  wants  of  the 


physical  body,  but  with  the  souls  of 
men.  In  this  respect  the  physician  has 
a prime  duty,  for  he,  perhaps  more 
than  anyone  else,  can  prepare  the  mind 
of  the  individual  to  want  to  live,  to 
do,  and  to  help  himself. 

I recently  saw  this  demonstrated  to 
a group  of  physicians:  a woman  in  her 
60’s  who  had  lost  both  lower  limbs  by 
amputation  above  the  knees,  but  who, 
in  her  rolling  chair,  the  gift  of  a local 
civic  club,  rolled  about  keeping  house, 
sweeping,  making  beds  and  cooking 
for  herself  and  her  husband.  The  wel- 
fare workers,  the  rehabilitation  people 
and  the  doctors  had  cooperated  in  her 
case,  but  the  thing  that  really  made 
her  activities  possible  was  that  some- 
where along  the  way  someone  had 
touched  a spark  in  her  soul  that  made 
her  want  to  live  and  to  do.  (I  hope  it 
was  her  doctor.)  And  to  touch  that 
spark,  to  keep  it  alive  until  other  more 
powerful  forces  can  take  hold,  may  be 
the  greatest  contribution  of  the  physi- 
cian in  these  cases.  In  the  field  of 
rehabilitation  so  much  is  so  often  done 
with  so  little  that  one  wonders  if  the 
will  to  do  is  not  the  prime  factor  and 
that  only  through  that  can  the  skill  of 
the  physician  and  physical  and  occupa- 
tional therapists  find  full  fruition. 

In  a consideration  of  physical  health, 
it  is  well  that  we  distinguish  between 
medical  care  and  health.  As  Audrey 
Bates  so  well  said,  “If  I live  in  a 
malarial  area  and  get  malaria,  I can  go 
to  a doctor  and  buy  diagnosis  and 

DATES  AND  EVENTS 
OF  INTEREST 

July  2 - 5 — Association  of  Clerks  of  Superior  Court, 
Wrightsville  Beach. 

21  - 25  — Community  Chest  and  Council  Institute 
for  Southern  Social  Work  Executives, 
Blue  Ridge. 

21  - 25  — House  Parents’  Institute,  Chapel  Hill. 

22  - 24  — Resource-Use  Education  Conference, 

Chapel  Hill. 

28-Aug.  2 — Executives  of  Child  Caring  Institutions 
Institute,  Chapel  Hill. 

31-Aug.  1 — North  Carolina  Police  Executives’ 
Association,  High  Point. 

Aug.  8-9-10  — North  Carolina  Sheriffs’  Association, 
Asheville. 

11  - 13  — North  Carolina  County  Commissioners, 
Atlantic  Beach,  Morehead  City. 

Sept.  1-6  — American  Psychological  Association, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

24  — North  Carolina  Orphanage  Association, 
Alexander  School,  Union  Mills. 

Oct.  2 - 4 — Conference  on  Exceptional  Children, 
Asheville 

5 - 10  — 82nd  Annual  Congress  of  Correction, 
Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey. 

9 - 11  — North  Carolina  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion, Asheville. 

23  - 25  — Southeastern  Regional  Conference  of 

American  Public  Welfare  Association, 
Charleston,  West  Virginia. 

Nov.  12-14  — Public  Welfare  Institute,  Raleigh 
(Revised  Dates) 


drugs  and  be  cured  of  that  illness.  That 
is  medical  care.  But  to  stay  well  I must 
screen  my  house,  clean  up  the  mud 
holes  and  the  rubbish  in  my  own  yard. 
That  is  working  for  the  health  of  my- 
self and  family.  And  that  is  my  busi- 
ness.” And  so,  if  social  services  are  to 
bring  health  to  any  individual,  to  any 
community,  they  must  look  beyond 
what  is  medical  care  into  the  field  that 
is  health. 

Must  Practice  Preventive  Medicine 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  physicians 
practice  curative  medicine,  we  must  also 
practice  preventive  medicine.  Health 
agencies  and  health  officers  have  in  no 
way  relieved  the  physician  as  an  in- 
dividual from  his  responsibility  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  health  of  his  pa- 
tients and  his  community.  He  can  do 
much — he  can  advise  about  diet,  about 
gardens  for  the  producing  of  food,  the 
proper  use  and  cooking  of  foods.  He 
can  explain  how  tending  a little  plot 
of  ground  may  not  only  produce  food, 
but  the  exercise  and  the  outdoors  will 
be  good  for  the  health  of  the  old  man, 
and  how  knitting  or  quilting,  if  I may 
be  so  old  fashioned,  and  tending  the 
chickens  and  the  flowers  may  be  good 
for  the  aging  woman. 

The  physician  will  find  opportunity 
to  render  much  service  aside  from 
medicine  and  surgery.  I recall  one 
morning  several  years  ago,  as  I was 
leaving  a farmer’s  home  after  attending 
his  sick  child,  he  asked  me  if  I knew 
anyone  who  wanted  to  buy  a cow.  I 
asked  about  the  cow  and  if  she  was 
healthy  and  learned  that  she  gave  three 
gallons  of  milk  a day.  As  he  had  sev- 
eral children,  I asked  why  he  wanted 
to  sell  the  cow.  He  replied,  “Because 
she  is  too  damned  much  trouble.” 

I then  explained  to  him  the  value  of 
milk  as  a food,  especially  for  growing 
children,  and  even  its  use  in  cooking 
for  himself  and  his  wife,  how  that  feed- 
ing the  cow  from  the  farm  as  he  was, 
the  milk  he  used  was  the  cheapest  food 
he  had,  and  how  by  promoting  good 
growth  and  nourishment  in  his  chil- 
dren, it  might  even  save  doctors’  bills. 
When  I left  him  he  was  wondering  if 
one  cow  would  be  enough  for  his 
family. 

Some  twelve  years  ago  a dear  lady 
from  Raleigh  retired  from  her  work 
and  moved  to  our  town  to  live  with  a 
daughter.  She  had  chronic  heart  disease, 
had  been  taking  digitalis  for  ten  years. 
She  had  liver  disease  and  arteriosclero- 
sis. Having  retired  from  her  life’s  work, 
she  had  given  up  all  hope  and  was  fast 
(Continued  to  page  10,  column  1) 
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LEADERS  IN  HIGH  POINT  CLOTHING  CLOSET  PROJECT 


The  High  Point  Clothing  Closet,  although  only  a few  months  old,  is  housed  in  its 
own  building  and  is  doing  a much  needed  work  by  furnishing  clothing  to  children 
whose  need  is  known  to  the  county  department  of  public  welfare.  In  the  picture, 
discussing  some  recent  gifts  of  clothing,  are:  (left  to  right)  Mrs.  Harold  Schwab, 
president  of  the  Junior  Woman’s  Club  and  the  newly  appointed  State  chairman  of 
the  Clothing  Closet  project;  Mrs.  O.  Arnold  Craven,  Jr.,  project  chairman  for  the 
High  Point  club;  Mrs.  Frank  Dozier  and  Mrs.  Tom  Harvey,  who  are  among  the 
club  members  who  serve  in  the  project  two  days  each  week. 


INCREASE  THE  AGE 
JURISDICTION  OF  THE 
JUVENILE  COURT 

By  Wiley  B.  Sanders 
University  of  North  Carolina 

The  State  Legislative  Council  and  the 
North  Carolina  Conference  for  Social 
Service  again  this  year  are  recommend- 
ing an  amendment  to  our  statewide 
juvenile  court  act  of  1919,  whereby 
the  upper  age  limit  of  juvenile  court 
jurisdiction  would  be  extended  by  one 
year,  namely,  until  the  child  reaches  his 
seventeenth  birthday.  Under  this  pro- 
vision the  judge  of  the  juvenile  court 
would  be  given  the  discretionary  power 
to  handle  the  sixteen  year  old  offender 
in  the  juvenile  court,  or  to  transfer  the 
case  to  the  superior  court. 

Such  a proposal  could  hardly  be 
regarded  as  a radical  change.  A 1950 
summary  of  the  laws  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency of  the  forty-eight  states*  in- 
dicates that  in  thirty-one  states  (and 
parts  of  four  others)  the  upper  age 
limits  of  juvenile  court  jurisdiction  in 
boys’  cases  is  eighteen  years  or  higher. 
It  is  seventeen  in  eight  states  (and  part 
of  one  other).  In  only  five  states(  and 
parts  of  five  others)  is  the  upper  age 
limit  placed  at  sixteen.  North  Carolina 
is  one  of  these  five,  and  is  therefore  in 
the  lowest  category  of  states  with  re- 
gard to  age  jurisdiction  of  its  juvenile 
court.  The  whole  trend  of  juvenile 
court  legislation  has  been  to  enlarge 
the  court’s  age  jurisdiction  upward.  In 
no  state  has  the  age  limit  been  lowered. 
Eighteen  years  is  the  upper  age  limit 
recommended  by  the  National  Proba- 
tion and  Parole  Association,  and  by  the 
United  States  Children’s  Bureau,  and 
has  been  adopted  for  delinquency  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Federal  Courts.  We  are 
conservative  in  North  Carolina,  and  are 
recommending  that  our  age  jurisdiction 
for  the  juvenile  court  be  extended,  not 
to  eighteen,  but  only  to  seventeen  years. 
Perhaps  later  we  may  join  the  majority 
of  states  with  the  eighteen  year  age 
level. 

To  raise  the  age  jurisdiction  of  the 
juvenile  court  by  one  year  would  bring 
our  juvenile  court  provisions  more 
nearly  in  line  with  other  social  legisla- 
tion for  children.  Our  state  training 
schools  for  juvenile  delinquents,  for 
example,  now  take  children  up  to 
eighteen  years  of  age.  Our  child  labor 
laws,  the  aid-to-dependent-children  act, 


* Sussmann,  F.  B.,  Law  of  Juvenile  Delinquency.  New 
York,  Oceana  Publications,  1950,  pp.  17-18. 


and  the  laws  regarding  parental  support 
of  children  likewise  extend  their  pro- 
tection to  children  up  to  age  eighteen. 
We  know,  furthermore,  that  young  per- 
sons do  not  acquire  certain  civil  and 
property  rights  until  they  are  twenty- 
one  years  of  age. 

The  decline  in  the  number  of  juve- 
nile delinquency  cases  in  North  Caro- 
lina over  a number  of  years  would 
appear  to  indicate  that  the  juvenile 
court  is  not  doing  too  badly  in 
handling  its  child  offenders,  and  if  it 
can  succeed  with  children  up  to  sixteen 
there  is  no  logical  reason  to  think  that 
it  would  not  be  equally  successful  with 
children  one  year  older,  especially  since 
the  state  and  county  welfare  depart- 
ments recently  have  made  available  to 
the  juvenile  court  many  services  for 
children  which  were  lacking  in  the 
earlier  years.  Incidentally,  we  may  point 
out  that  occasionally  even  now  a child 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age  when 
brought  before  the  superior  court  is 
remanded  to  the  juvenile  court  for  hear- 
ing and  disposition.  This  is  particularly 
true  where  several  boys  are  involved  in 
an  offense,  some  of  whom  are  over 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  the  others 


under  sixteen.  The  judge  of  the  superior 
court  in  such  a case  may  remand  those 
over  sixteen  to  the  juvenile  court  to  be 
handled  there  along  with  the  others 
under  sixteen. 

The  need  for  increasing  the  age  juris- 
diction of  the  juvenile  court  seems  so 
eminently  desirable  a proposition  that 
it  appears  somewhat  academic  to  ad- 
vance logical  arguments  in  its  support. 
Anyone  who  has  a sixteen  year  old 
child  of  his  own,  or  who  has  some 
responsibility  for  supervising  some  one 
else’s  sixteen  year  old  youngster,  is  kept 
constantly  aware  of  the  immaturity, 
lack  of  insight  and  foresight,  and  the 
impulsiveness  of  these  children.  Many 
children  of  sixteen  are  quite  evidently 
as  backward  in  regard  to  social  respon- 
sibility as  other  children  of  thirteen, 
fourteen,  and  fifteen.  We  should  make 
it  possible  to  handle  these  socially  back- 
ward sixteen  year  olders  as  juveniles 
and  not  as  fully  responsible  adults. 
After  all,  the  adolescent  boy’s  loud- 
mouthed bragging  and  horse-play,  and 
his  sister’s  crude  and  sometimes  daring 
attempts  at  sophistication  are  but  pitiful 
bids  for  social  approval.  They  want  to 
(Continued  on  page  12,  column  3) 
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available  resources  for  public  welfare 
services  in  the  more  thinly  populated 
areas  are  being  equalized  with  the 
resources  of  the  urban  counties  under 
the  policies  of  the  State  Board:  first, 
the  plan  for  allotting  child  welfare 
funds,  and,  second,  the  State  equaliza- 
tion fund. 

“The  fact  that  North  Carolina  has 
more  rural  children  than  any  other 
State  results  in  the  State  receiving  a 
larger  amount  of  Federal  funds  for 
child  welfare  than  any  other  State. 
These  funds  are  allotted  to  the  several 
States  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
children  under  18  years  of  age  in  the 
State’s  rural  population.  The  funds  are 
used  primarily  to  help  pay  the  salaries 
of  child  welfare  workers  in  rural  areas, 
to  send  workers  to  schools  of  social 
work  to  prepare  them  to  render  more 
effective  services  in  rural  areas,  and  to 
care  for  infants  being  considered  for 
adoption  in  licensed  infant  boarding 
homes. 

“Counties  which  are  predominantly 
rural  have  a smaller  reservoir  of  re- 
sources than  urban  areas  upon  which 
to  draw  for  aid  to  people  in  need  of 
public  welfare  assistance.  The  neighbor- 
liness  of  rural  communities  is  a very 
real  resource  to  those  in  need  but  there 
are  few  community  organizations  to 
give  aid.  Thus  public  welfare  must 
carry  an  even  greater  share  of  respon- 
sibility for  meeting  ail  types  of  welfare 
needs  in  rural  areas  than  in  cities. 

“The  major  programs  for  helping 
persons  in  financial  need  are  aid  to  the 
aged,  aid  to  dependent  children,  and 
aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally 
disabled.  For  each  seven  dollars  spent 
for  these  programs  approximately  one 
dollar  comes  from  county  taxes  and  the 
other  six  comes  from  State  and  Federal 
funds. 

“Equalizing  funds  which  are  avail- 
able under  the  policies  of  the  State 
Board  help  counties  which  are  already 
doing  their  best  to  finance  their  own 
public  welfare  needs.  These  funds  are 
given  to  counties  which  qualify  when 
a tax  rate  of  10^  per  $100  fails  to 
provide  sufficient  funds  for  public  wel- 
fare services.  In  this  way  the  major 
part  of  the  differences  in  the  economic 
resources  of  counties  to  meet  public 
welfare  needs  in  North  Carolina  may 
be  equalized. 

“Occasionally  we  hear  someone  say 
he  would  like  to  have  the  names  of 
recipients  of  public  assistance  published. 
Usually  when  a person  says  this  he 
does  not  know  or  is  not  considering 


SURVEY  OF  NEEDS 
ON  CHEROKEE 
RESERVATION 

At  the  joint  invitation  of  the  Chero- 
kee Historical  Association  and  the 
Tribal  Council  of  the  Eastern  Band 
of  the  Cherokee  Indians  the  State  Board 
of  Public  Welfare  is  cooperating  in  a 
survey  of  the  conditions  of  the  aged 
and  needy  Indians  on  the  Cherokee 
Reservation. 

Nelson  W.  Stephenson,  Consultant  on 
Community  Services  of  the  State  Board 
of  Public  Welfare,  has  been  chosen  to 
conduct  the  six  weeks’  study. 

The  invitation  for  the  survey  was 
worked  out  in  a special  joint  conference 
between  the  trustees  of  the  Association 
and  a committee  from  the  Tribal  Coun- 
cil and  was  presented  by  Harry  E. 
Buchanan,  Hendersonville,  Chairman  of 
the  Association. 

The  survey,  which  is  now  in  progress, 
will  take  Mr.  Stephenson  and  a social 
worker  from  the  Indian  Service  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  into 
many  communities  throughout  the 
Cherokee  Reservation.  This  Reservation 
is  largely  in  Swain  County  with  some 
parts  in  Haywood  and  Jackson  counties. 

Joe  Jennings,  superintendent  of  the 
field  office  of  the  Cherokee  Indian 
Agency,  is  cooperating  in  the  plans  for 
the  study. 

“We  are  looking  forward  to  the  use 
of  the  survey  to  improve  services  to 
the  needy  and  aged  Indians  on  the 
Cherokee  Reservation,”  said  Dr.  Ellen 
Winston,  State  Welfare  Commissioner. 


all  the  facts  which  are  now  available, 
nor  is  he  weighing  the  human  factors 
involved. 

“The  names  of  recipients  of  old  age 
assistance  are  already  matters  of  public 
record.  The  recent  lien  law  puts  on  the 
lien  docket  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of 
the  superior  court  the  name  of  every 
person  receiving  old  age  assistance. 
This  docket  is  open  to  any  citizen  who 
asks  to  see  it. 

“Our  officially  selected  members  of 
the  county  boards  of  public  welfare 
pass  on  every  applicant  for  any  type  of 
financial  aid  under  the  plans  of  the 
State  Board  of  Public  Welfare.  They 
also  approve  every  change  in  amount 
of  aid  or  in  the  person’s  status.  All 
cases  are  subject  to  review  by  the  boards 
of  county  commissioners. 

“In  addition,  any  person  who  can 
show  a legitimate  interest  in  any  case 
can  secure  all  necessary  facts  about  that 
case  from  the  county  superintendent  of 


public  welfare  or  from  the  commis- 
sioner of  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Welfare. 

“Few  people,  when  they  have  time 
to  think  it  through,  would  want  to 
have  published  the  names  of  children 
receiving  assistance  under  the  program 
of  aid  to  dependent  children.  Rarely 
would  you  find  a person  who  would 
suggest  that  the  troubles  of  people 
whose  only  ‘crime’  is  misfortune  or 
continuing  illness  be  made  public. 

“We  can,  however,  ask  that  our 
county  welfare  members  and  the  county 
commissioners  who  have  access  officially 
to  the  facts  in  all  cases  in  their  county 
be  conscious  of  their  duties  and  be 
awake  to  guard  the  public  interest 
as  well  as  the  best  interest  of  the  people 
in  need. 

“County  boards  of  public  welfare  are 
composed  of  local  people  who  know 
the  county,  its  people  and  their  needs. 
These  boards  administer  these  policies 
of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare 
with  understanding  and  integrity.  With 
these  county  boards  the  State  Board 
shares  a keen  concern  that  public  wel- 
fare in  North  Carolina  may  continue  to 
serve  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of 
the  whole  state,  both  rural  and  urban, 
by  helping  people  to  help  themselves, 
through  policies  and  administration 
characterized  by  fairness  and  a sense 
of  moral  and  public  responsibility.” 


A displaced  family  of  three  from 
Yugoslavia  are  now  making  their  home 
on  a farm  in  Tyrrell  County.  A family 
of  five  from  the  Ukraine  are  making 
their  home  on  a farm  near  Leaksville. 
The  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  county 
superintendents  of  public  welfare  and 
acting  for  the  North  Carolina  Displaced 
Persons  Commission  has  made  investiga- 
tions basic  to  the  placement  of  some  300 
displaced  persons  and  their  families  in 
the  past  three  years. 


OLD  AGE  ASSISTANCE 
AND  THE  LIEN  LAW 

“What  the  ultimate  effect  of  this  new 
lien  law  will  be  cannot  now  be  deter- 
mined. It  is  encouraging  to  learn  that  a 
careful  and  thorough  study  of  the  fi- 
nancial and  social  effects  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  law  is  now  being  made  by 
the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  so 
that  all  the  facts  may  be  available  for 
evaluation  in  relation  to  the  State’s 
whole  program  of  public  welfare.” — 
Winston-Salem  Journal  and  Sentinel. 
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Public  Welfare  Is  Public  Business 


“Public  Welfare  is  public  business,” 
declared  Dr.  Ellen  Winston,  Commis- 
sioner of  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Welfare,  in  an  address  recently  on  the 
administration  of  public  welfare  in 
North  Carolina. 

Speaking  to  a group  which  represents 
all  agencies  in  the  area  rendering  social 
service,  Dr.  Winston  said,  “Every  pos- 
sible effort  is  made  to  protect  both  the 
public  and  the  needy  individual  in  the 
administration  of  public  assistance  pro- 
grams. All  resources  and  income  of  the 
applicant  are  taken  into  account  in  de- 
termining whether  or  not  he  is  in  need 
and  a uniform  budget  based  on  mini- 
mum health  and  decency  standards  is 
used  in  all  counties.  North  Carolina 
has  carefully  developed  regulation 
through  consultation  with  county  offi- 
cials, on  all  aspects  of  the  administra- 
tion of  financial  assistance. 

“Of  the  three  public  assistance  pro- 
grams administered  in  North  Carolina 
through  the  county  departments  of  pub- 
lic welfare,  the  program  of  old  age 
assistance  is  by  far  the  largest  in  both 
the  number  of  cases  and  the  amount  of 
money  involved.  The  program  of  aid  to 
dependent  children  is  next  in  size, 
while  the  newest  plan,  aid  to  the  per- 
manently and  totally  disabled,  deals 
with  the  smallest  number  of  cases  and 
the  least  money,”  Dr.  Winston  stated. 

In  illustrating  the  care  exercised  in 
the  administration  of  old  age  assistance 
in  North  Carolina,  Dr.  Winston  said, 
“Every  applicant  for  this  aid  must  be 
found  to  be  in  need  as  a result  of  care- 
ful investigation  by  the  department  us- 
ing both  public  and  private  sources  of 
information.  The  county  board  of  pub- 
lic welfare,  composed  of  three  repre- 
sentative citizens,  must  approve  each 
applicant  and  the  amount  of  the  grant 
and  be  satisfied  that  all  requirements 
of  the  state  plan  have  been  met  before 
any  aid  can  be  given.  This  action  is 
subject  by  law  to  review  by  the  county 
commissioners  and  they  can  advise  the 
county  welfare  board  of  any  case  upon 
which  they  want  further  investigation. 

“All  officials  and  boards  in  the  coun- 
ty and  state  immediately  concerned  with 
the  administration  of  the  old  age  as- 
sistance program  have  access  under 
state  law  to  all  necessary  information 
about  every  recipient.  All  checks  are 
written  in  the  office  of  the  State  Board 
of  Public  Welfare.  The  county  auditor 


signs  all  checks  for  the  persons  in  his 
county.” 

Dr.  Winston  pointed  out  that  the 
state  plan  provides  for  a review  in  the 
state  office  of  all  new  applications  in 
all  categories  of  assistance  before  checks 
are  written.  In  addition,  a sample  of 
cases  in  20  counties  is  carefully  review- 
ed each  year  by  a member  of  the  state 
field  staff.  In  any  case  where  a recipient 
is  found  to  be  ineligible  or  has  received 
more  than  he  is  entitled  to  receive  the 
county  must  clear  up  the  situation  im- 
mediately. 

Under  state  policy  the  circumstances 
of  each  old  age  assistance  recipient  and 
of  each  recipient  of  aid  to  the  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled  must  be  re- 
investigated and  reconsidered  at  least 
once  each  twelve  months  and  at  any 
other  time  when  information  is  re- 
ceived by  a county  department  of  public 
welfare  indicating  that  the  person’s 
circumstances  have  changed.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  aid  to  dependent  children 
cases  must  be  re-investigated  at  least 
once  every  six  months. 

Lien  Law  Requirements  Quoted 

Referring  to  the  application  of  the 
new  lien  law  which  went  into  effect 
last  October,  Dr.  Winston  said,  “In 
addition  to  those  safeguards  for  the 
citizens  in  general,  the  property  lien 
law  requires  that  for  each  person  re- 
ceiving old  age  assistance  a ‘Notice  and 
Claim  of  Lien’  must  be  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  county  clerk  of  court. 
These  liens  are  filed  in  the  regular  lien 
docket  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of 
superior  court. 

“We  believe  every  county  welfare 
program  needs  the  help  of  the  news- 
papers and  radio  stations  in  keeping 
the  public  informed  about  the  public 
we  fare  program  with  respect  to  types 
of  services  rendered,  total  number  of 
persons  assisted,  sources  of  funds,  and 
total  amounts  expended  for  various 
purposes. 

“At  the  same  time,  we  all  realize  the 
difference  between  public  information 
and  the  private  problems  of  an  in- 
dividual or  family  seeking  help  in  order 
to  resolve  those  problems.  Here  we  have 
the  case  work  relationship  which  is 
comparable  to  the  relationship  between 
doctor  and  patient,  minister  and  parish- 
ioner, or  lawyer  and  client.” 

Dr.  Winston  concluded,  “In  North 
Carolina  we  have  always  relied  upon 


JAIL  CONDITIONS 
IMPROVING 

New  jails  have  been  constructed  in 
eight  towns  in  North  Carolina  during 
the  past  year  and  29  towns  and  county 
jails  have  been  remodeled,  according  to 
the  report  for  1951  on  conditions  in  the 
239  jails  inspected  by  the  State  Board 
of  Public  Welfare.  Periodic  inspection 
of  jails  with  recommendations  to  town 
and  county  authorities  is  one  of  the 
duties  placed  upon  the  State  Board  by 
law.  Special  investigations  in  addition 
to  the  regular  inspections  are  conduct- 
ed when  complaints  are  made  or  par- 
ticular needs  arise. 

“The  progress  being  made  towards 
improved  conditions  and  humanitarian 
treatment  in  our  town  and  county  jails 
is  putting  North  Carolina  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  48  states,”  declared  Dr. 
Winston.  “The  county  commissioners 
and  the  courts  deserve  praise  for  their 
cooperative  spirit.” 

Recommendations  concerning  jail 
conditions  were  made  to  county  and 
city  officials  as  a result  of  the  inspections 
by  the  State  Board.  It  was  necessary  for 
Thomas  A.  Early,  inspector  for  the 
State  Board,  to  hold  some  89  special 
conferences  with  these  officials  to  dis- 
cuss plans  for  new  buildings  and  ways 
of  remedying  unsatisfactory  conditions. 
State  Highway  Prison  camps  were  in- 
spected and  reports  and  recommenda- 
tions made  to  Prison  Director  Walter 
Anderson. 

The  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare 
cooperates  with  several  organizations 
in  the  state  which  deal  with  law  en- 
forcement and  the  improvement  of 
prison  conditions  including:  advisory 
committee  to  the  State  Board  of  Law 
Enforcement  Officers,  Police  Officers 
Association,  Sheriffs  Association,  Coun- 
ty Commissioners  Association,  and  the 
annual  School  for  Jailers  at  the  Institute 
of  Government  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina. 


county  boards  of  public  welfare  and 
boards  of  county  commissioners  to  re- 
present the  public  interest  in  public 
welfare.  They  know  the  needs  at  the 
local  level  where  the  programs  are  put 
into  effect.” 


The  published  proceedings  of  the 
Governor’s  Conference  on  Aging  held 
in  June,  1951,  have  been  sent  to  all 
who  attended  the  meeting.  The  State 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  has  a few 
copies  available  upon  request. 


JUNE,  1952 
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SUBSTANDARD  HOUSING  IN  FIVE 
NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 

Memorandum,  Based  on  1950  Census  of  Housing,  Prepared  by  Sanford 
Winston,  North  Carolina  State  College,  and  Harry  Martin,  Salem  College, 
for  the  Committee  on  Housing,  North  Carolina  Conference  for  Social  Service 


With  the  increasing  interest  in 
adequate  housing  and  the  growing 
realization  of  the  effect  of  substandard 
housing  upon  family  life  and  individual 
behavior,  the  special  tabulations  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  of  the  1950  Cen- 
sus of  Housing  for  five  North  Carolina 
cities  are  of  major  significance.  It  is 
important  to  study  the  present  situation 
as  a basis  for  consideration  of  needed 
local  efforts — public  and  private — to 
meet  housing  needs. 

Because  of  concern  that  there  be  more 
information  available  to  the  general 
public  regarding  housing  problems  in 
North  Carolina,  the  Committee  on 
Housing  of  the  North  Carolina  Con- 
ference for  Social  Service  has  sum- 
marized pertinent  data  on  housing  in 
five  cities,  namely,  Charlotte,  Durham, 
Greensboro,  Raleigh,  and  Winston- 
Salem.  A dwelling  unit  is  considered 
substandard,  in  conformity  with  the 
definition  of  the  Public  Housing  Ad- 
ministration, if  it  is  either  dilapidated1 
or  does  not  have  a flush  toilet  and  bath 
inside  the  structure  for  the  housing 
units’  exclusive  use  and  hot  running 
water. 

TABLE  I 


greatest  problem  percentagewise.  In 
1950  there  were  19,118  dwelling  units 
in  Durham,  and  of  that  number  9,050, 
or  47.3  percent,  were  classified  as  sub- 
standard. Winston-Salem  was  a close 
second  with  46.9  percent  of  her  dwell- 
ing units  being  substandard.  Charlotte, 
the  largest  city  in  the  state  had  approxi- 
mately 11,000  substandard  units  or  28.5 
percent  of  the  total.  For  Raleigh  and 
Greensboro  roughly  one-third  of  the 
dwelling  units  fell  in  the  substandard 
category. 


In  general  substandard  units  are 
small.  In  four  of  the  cities  better  than 
50  percent  of  the  occupied  substandard 
units  had  three  rooms  or  less.  The  city 
of  Greensboro  was  the  exception  with 
only  43.8  percent  of  her  substandard 
units  in  this  group. 

An  analysis  by  tenure  reveals  that 
renters  were  heavily  penalized  with 
respect  to  number  of  rooms.  In  the  five 
cities  studied  50.2  to  67.6  percent  of 
all  rented  substandard  units  had  three 
rooms  or  less,  a rather  sharp  contrast 
with  the  15.6  to  28.4  percent  in  the 
owner  group. 

When  the  data  are  analyzed  by  color 
and  tenure  of  occupants  the  same  pat- 
tern prevails  with  the  majority  of  both 
white  and  nonwhite  renters  occupying 
units  having  three  rooms  or  less. 
Among  the  owner  groups  only  10.0  to 
23.6  percent  of  the  non  white  owner- 
occupied  units  were  in  the  three  rooms 
or  less  group  as  compared  to  19.1  to 
35.3  percent  among  whites. 


TABLE  II 

Percent  of  Substandard  Dwelling  Units  in  Five  North  Carolina  Cities 
Having  Three  Rooms  or  Less,  by  Color  and  Tenure  of  Occupants,  1950 

TOTAL  WHITE  NON  WHITE 


Total 

Owner 

Renter 

Total 

Owner 

Renter 

Total 

Owner 

Renter 

Charlotte 

55.8 

16.7 

64.1 

54.8 

22.9 

65.0 

56.2 

10.0 

63.5 

Durham 

58.3 

21.8 

67.6 

51.0 

26.3 

59.4 

64.4 

16.0 

73.5 

Greensboro 

43.8 

18.2 

50.2 

42.7 

21.4 

48.0 

44.9 

14.8 

52.3 

Raleigh 

53.1 

28.4 

62.1 

57.8 

35.3 

64.4 

49.5 

23.6 

60.2 

Winston-Salem  52.3 

15.6 

61.0 

39.5 

49.1 

50.7 

58.4 

10.3 

64.5 

Source:  See  Table  I. 


TABLE  III 


Number  of  Housing  Units  and  Number  of 
Occupied  Substandard  Units  in  Five  North 
Carolina  Cities,  1950 


Total 

Total 

Percent 

Number 

Occupied 

of  Total 

of  Housing 

Substandard 

Which  Are 

Units  a. 

Units 

Substandard 

Charlotte 

38,286 

10,914 

28.5 

Durham 

19,118 

9,050 

47.3 

Greensboro 

20,096 

6,494 

32.3 

Raleigh 

16,777 

5,218 

31.1 

Winston-Salem 

24,880 

11,672 

46.9 

a.  Includes  units  occupied  or  intended  for 
occupancy. 

Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  1950  Census  of 
Housing,  Series  HC-6,  Nos.  208,  136, 
106,  70  and  124.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Table  I indicates  the  absolute  and 
relative  size  of  the  substandard  housing 
problem  in  these  five  urban  areas.  Dur- 
ham, the  fourth  largest  city,  has  the 


1 A dwelling  unit  is  defined  as  dilapidated  when  it  has 
serious  deficiencies,  is  rundown  or  neglected,  or  is  of 
inadequate  original  construction,  resulting  in  inade- 
quate shelter  or  protection  against  the  dements  or 
endangering  the  safety  of  the  occupants, 


Percent  of  Substandard  Dwelling  Units  in  Five  North  Carolina  Cities  Without  Running 
Water  Inside  Structure  by  Color  and  Tenure  of  Occupants,  1950 

TOTAL  WHITE  NONWHITE 


Total 

Owner 

Renter 

Total 

Owner 

Renter 

Total 

Owner 

Renter 

Charlotte 

8.3 

14.3 

7.0 

6.7 

1 1.2 

5.2 

9.3 

17.7 

8.0 

Durham 

3.1 

4.8 

2.6 

1.3 

1.3 

1.2 

4.6 

9.3 

3.7 

Greensboro 

5.0 

6.1 

4.7 

2.9 

3.9 

2.6 

7.1 

8.4 

6.8 

Raleigh 

6.0 

4.2 

6.7 

1.1 

1.0 

1.1 

9.8 

6.1 

11.2 

Winston-Salem 

16.7 

4.2 

19.6 

5.0 

3.3 

6.0 

22.2 

5.5 

24.3 

Source:  See  Table  I. 


TABLE  IV 


Percent  of  Substandard  Dwelling  Units  in  Five  North  Carolina  Cities  Without  Flush  Toilet 
Inside  Structure  but  With  Other  Toilet  Facilities,  Including  Privy,  'by  Qolor  and 
Tenure  of  Occupants,  1950 


Total 

TOTAL 

Owner 

Renter 

Total 

WHITE 

Owner 

Renter 

Total 

NONWHITE 

Owner 

Renter 

Charlotte 

19.2 

26.0 

17.8 

15.6 

27.4 

11.8 

21.5 

24.3 

21.0 

Durham 

33.8 

23.1 

36.6 

7.2 

8.6 

6.8 

55.4 

42.0 

58.0 

Greensboro 

12.9 

14.7 

12.5 

6.7 

9.0 

6.1 

19.1 

20.3 

48.8 

Raleigh 

22.5 

18.1 

24.0 

8.5 

19.6 

5.1 

33.0 

17.3 

39.4 

Winston-Salem  41.4 

17.9 

46.9 

12.3 

10.2 

13.4 

55.0 

29.5 

58.2 

Source:  See  Table  I. 
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TABLE  V 


Percent  of  Substandard  Dwelling  Units  in  Five  North  Carolina  Cities  Without  Bath  Tub 
or  Shower  Inside  Structure,  by  Color  and  Tenure  of  Occupants,  1950 


TOTAL 

WHITE 

NONWHITE 

Total 

Owner 

Renter 

Total 

Owner 

Renter 

Total 

Owner 

Renter 

Charlotte 

47.0 

44.6 

47.5 

23.0 

34.1 

19.4 

62.0 

56.4 

62.9 

Durham 

60.7 

51.4 

63.1 

30.6 

32.2 

30.0 

85.2 

76.7 

86.9 

Greensboro 

57.2 

48.4 

59.4 

40.7 

26.8 

44.2 

73.5 

69.8 

74.4 

Raleigh 

50.5 

49.0 

51.1 

21.1 

28.5 

18.8 

72.8 

61.4 

77.4 

Winston-Salem  63.5 
Source:  See  Table  I. 

43.5 

68.2 

34.7 

36.1 

33.9 

77.1 

54.6 

79.9 

TABLE  VI 

Percent  of  Substandard  Dwelling  Units  in  Five  North  Carolina  Cities  Having  More 
Than  1.5  Persons  Per  Room,  by  Color  and  Tenure  of  Occupants,  1950 


Total 

TOTAL 

Owner 

Renter 

Total 

Charlotte 

20.6 

8.0 

23.3 

17.0 

Durham 

21.5 

9.9 

24.4 

12.0 

Greensboro 

17.2 

10.6 

18.8 

12.7 

Raleigh 

19.3 

10.5 

22.5 

13.2 

Winston-Salem  18.4 
Source:  See  Table  I. 

8.6 

20.8 

11.7 

The  absence  of  running  water  con- 
stitutes a serious  deficiency  in  an  urban 
dwelling  unit.  However,  a number  of 
the  substandard  dwelling  units  were 
without  this  basic  facility,  ranging  from 
3.1  percent  of  the  substandard  units 
without  running  water  in  Durham  to 
16.7  percent  in  Winston-Salem. 

There  was  no  consistent  pattern  by 
tenure  in  relation  to  running  water  in 
the  dwelling  units.  In  three  cities,  the 
percentages  of  owner-occupied  units 
without  running  water  were  larger  than 
those  of  rented  units.  In  Raleigh  and 
Winston-Salem  the  percentage  of  units 
without  running  water  was  greater 
among  renters.  In  all  of  the  cities,  the 
percentage  of  units  without  running 
water  was  greater  among  nonwhites 
than  among  whites. 

Even  more  widespread  than  lack  of 
running  water  was  lack  of  inside  flush 
toilets.  Winston-Salem  showed  the  great- 
est deficiency  in  this  respect  with  41.4 
percent  of  her  substandard  units  with- 
out flush  toilets.  The  proportions  for  the 
other  four  cities  were  as  follows:  Dur- 
ham, 33.8  percent;  Raleigh,  22.5  per- 
cent; Charlotte,  19.2  percent;  and 
Greensboro,  12.9  percent. 

When  this  characteristic  was  related 
to  tenure,  without  respect  to  color  of 
occupants,  the  percentage  of  substan- 
dard units  without  flush  toilets  was 
found  to  be  greater  among  renter- 
occupied  units  than  among  owner- 
occupied  units  in  Durham,  Raleigh,  and 
Winston-Salem.  The  reverse  of  this  was 
true  in  Charlotte  and  Greensboro  where 
owner-occupied  units  had  somewhat 
larger  percentages  without  flush  toilets. 


WHITE 

Owner 

Renter 

NONWHITE 

Total  Owner  Renter 

9.0 

19.6 

22.6 

6.9 

25.2 

8.6 

13.3 

29.3 

11.5 

32.6 

6.4 

14.2 

21.7 

14.4 

23.6 

6.7 

15.0 

24.0 

12.6 

28.6 

6.6 

14.6 

21.8 

11.8 

23.1 

Whites 

tended 

to  be 

better 

off  in 

respect  to  this  facility  than  nonwhites. 

Within  the  white  group  the  percent- 
ages of  renter  occupied  units  without 
flush  toilets  were  smaller  than  those  in 
the  owner  group  with  one  exception, 
Winston-Salem.  Among  nonwhites 
flush  toilets  were  less  frequent  among 
renters  than  among  owners,  except  in 
Charlotte  and  Greensboro  where  renters 
had  a slight  advantage. 

Under  present  day  urban  conditions 
and  expectations,  adequate  bathing  fa- 
cilities can  be  called  a “must”  without 
too  much  fear  of  contradiction.  In  view 
of  this  it  is  rather  startling  to  find  that 
in  1950  approximately  half  or  more  of 
the  occupied  substandard  dwelling  units 
were  without  bathtub  or  shower  within 
the  structure.  In  Winston-Salem  63.5 
percent  of  the  substandard  units  had 
neither  bathtub  nor  shower;  Charlotte 
with  the  smallest  deficiency  in  this  re- 
spect reported  47.0  percent  of  the  sub- 
standard units  without  these  facilities. 

In  all  of  the  cities  except  Greensboro 
the  percentage  of  white  owner-occupied 
units  without  adequate  bathing  facilities 
was  larger  than  that  of  renter-occupied 
units.  Among  nonwhites  the  opposite 
was  found.  In  every  city  owner-occupied 
units  for  nonwhites  had  smaller  per- 
centages of  units  without  bathing  fa- 
cilities than  did  rented  units.  However, 
less  than  one-half  of  all  substandard 
units  occupied  by  nonwhites  had  bath- 
tubs  or  showers  inside  the  structures 
with  this  convenience  generally  found 
in  only  about  one  out  of  four  units. 

The  effects  upon  individuals  and  fam- 
ilies living  in  substandard  dwelling 


units  are  intensified  when  such  housing 
conditions  are  accompanied  by  over- 
crowding. Taking  more  than  1.5  per- 
sons per  room  as  an  indication  of  over- 
crowding, it  was  found  that  approxi- 
mately 20  percent  of  the  families  were 
living  under  overcrowded  conditions. 
Renters  were  more  likely  to  live  in  over- 
crowded dwellings  than  owners,  and 
nonwhites  had  more  congested  living 
conditions  than  whites.  The  most  se- 
rious situation  was  found  among  non- 
white renters  in  substandard  units  in 
Durham  with  one  out  of  every  three 
such  families  in  overcrowded  dwelling 
units. 

Approximately  50  to  75  percent  of 
the  renter-occupied  substandard  units 
rented  for  less  than  twenty  dollars  per 
month  with  Winston-Salem  having 
much  the  largest  proportion  of  such  low 
rent  units.  As  rents  rise  above  twenty 
dollars,  with  a small  proportion  in  each 
city  rising  to  forty  dollars  or  higher,  it 


TABLE  Vn 

Monthly  Contract  Rent  of  Renter- — Occupied 
Substandard  Dwelling  Units  in  Five  North 
Carolina  Cities,  by  Color  of  Occupants, 
1950 


Charlotte 


Total 

White 

Nonwhite 

Total:  Number 

8,995 

3,175 

5,820 

Percent 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Under  $20 

46.8 

25.5 

58.7 

$20  - $39 

42.9 

52.2 

37.9 

$40  or  more 

9.4 

21.6 

2.7 

Not  reported 

0.8 

0.9 

0.8 

Durham 

Total:  Number 

7,210 

3,015 

4,195 

Percent 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Under  $20 

56.7 

36.9 

71.0 

$20  - $39 

36.4 

48.9 

27.2 

$40  or  more 

6.3 

13.5 

1.0 

Not  reported 

0.7 

0.6 

0.8 

Greensboro 

Total:  Number 

5,207 

2,586 

2,621 

Percent 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Under  $20 

59.3 

50.2 

68.2 

$20  - $39 

32.3 

35.8 

28.9 

$40  or  more 

8.2 

13.8 

2.5 

Not  reported 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

Raleigh 

Total:  Number 

3,829 

1,719 

2,110 

Percent 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Under  $20 

55.2 

30.1 

75.5 

$20  - $39 

35.4 

51.3 

22.5 

$40  or  more 

8.4 

17.7 

0.7 

Not  reported 

1.1 

0.9 

1.2. 

Winston-Salem 

Total:  Number 

9,455 

2,399 

7,056 

Percent 

100.00 

100.0 

100.0 

Under  $20 

74.8 

46.4 

84.4 

$20  - $39 

20.9 

41.9 

13.9 

$40  or  more 

2.7 

10.0 

0.2 

Not  reported  1.5 

Source:  See  Table  I. 

1.6 

1.4 
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TABLE  VIII 

Income  in  1949  of  Primary  Families  in  Substandard  Dwelling  Units,  in  Five  North  Carolina 
Cities,  by  Color  and  Tenure  of  Occupants,  1950 


Charlotte 

Total 

TOTAL 

Owner 

Renter 

WHITE 
Total  Owner 

Renter 

NONWHITE 
Total  Owner 

Renter 

Total:  Number 

9,458 

1,708 

7,750 

3,598 

893 

2,705 

5,860 

815 

5,045 

Percent 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

$ 999  or  less 

18.2 

16.6 

18.5 

12.2 

11.5 

12.4 

21.8 

22.1 

21.8 

1,000  to  $1,999 

29.0 

22.1 

30.6 

15.7 

10.4 

17.5 

37.2 

35.0 

37.4 

2,000  to  2,999 

25.3 

23.7 

25.5 

26.2 

23.6 

27.0 

24.8 

23.9 

24.9 

3,000  to  3,999 

13.8 

15.9 

13.3 

21.2 

22.0 

20.9 

9.2 

9.2 

9.2 

4,000  to  4,999 

5.5 

8.9 

4.7 

10.9 

12.0 

10.5 

2.1 

5.5 

1.6 

5,000  or  more 

3.0 

6.3 

2.3 

6.5 

11.5 

4.9 

0.9 

0.6 

0.9 

Not  reported 

5.3 

6.4 

5.1 

7.3 

8.9 

6.8 

4.1 

3.7 

4.2 

Durham 

Total:  Number 

7,680 

1,554 

6,126 

3,543 

902 

2,641 

4,137 

652 

3,485 

Percent 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

$ 999  or  less 

12.9 

8.7 

13.9 

8.0 

6.2 

8.6 

17.1 

12.2 

18.0 

1,000  to  $1,999 

22.5 

19.1 

23.5 

16.0 

13.4 

16.9 

28.2 

26.9 

28.5 

2,000  to  2,999 

29.3 

29.6 

29.1 

28.7 

30.2 

28.1 

29.5 

28.5 

29.9 

3,000  to  3,999 

45.0 

18.2 

14.2 

19.5 

21.3 

18.8 

11.2 

13.8 

10.7 

4,000  to  4,999 

8.7 

10.9 

8.1 

12.9 

14.0 

12.5 

5.0 

6.5 

4.7 

5,000  or  more 

5.8 

8.5 

5.1 

10.2 

12.4 

9.5 

1.9 

3.3 

1.7 

Not  reported 

6.0 

5.1 

6.2 

4.7 

2.2 

5.5 

7.1 

8.9 

6.7 

Greensboro 

Total:  Number 

5,602 

1,100 

4,502 

2,870 

535 

2,335 

2,732 

565 

2,167 

Percent 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

$ 999  or  less 

12.6 

14.4 

12.2 

8.5 

11.1 

7.9 

16.9 

17.5 

16.8 

1,000  to  $1,999 

21.1 

19.9 

21.5 

12.6 

12.0 

12.7 

30.2 

27.5 

30.8 

2,000  to  2,999 

27.5 

29.1 

27.2 

25.4 

27.4 

25.0 

29.7 

30.8 

29.3 

3,000  to  3,999 

16.1 

16.0 

16.1 

18.5 

19.7 

18.3 

13.6 

12.5 

13.9 

4,000  to  4,999 

9.9 

7.9 

10.4 

15.8 

13.7 

16.3 

3.7 

2.5 

4.0 

5,000  or  more 

9.6 

9.2 

9.7 

16.5 

14.5 

17.0 

2.3 

4.2 

1.8 

Not  reported 

3.1 

3.4 

3.0 

2.6 

1.7 

2.8 

3.7 

5.0 

3.4 

Raleigh 

Total:  Number 

4,537 

1,177 

3,360 

1,992 

442 

1,550 

2,545 

735 

1,810 

Percent 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

* 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

$ 999  or  less 

18.3 

15.4 

19.3 

10.2 

9.9 

24.6 

18.0 

27.3 

1,000  to  $1,999 

28.4 

26.3 

29.1 

18.4 

# 

18.9 

36.5 

32.4 

38.0 

2,000  to  2,999 

27.7 

26.0 

28.4 

31.5 

# 

34.3 

24.8 

28.8 

22.9 

3,000  to  3,999 

13.6 

17.2 

12.4 

21.7 

# 

20.3 

7.3 

11.5 

5.6 

4,000  to  4,999 

5.8 

6.8 

5.5 

10.0 

# 

9.0 

2.5 

2.9 

2.4 

5,000  or  more 

3.0 

4.8 

2.4 

5.8 

# 

4.8 

0.8 

2.2 

0.3 

Not  reported 

3.2 

3.5 

3.0 

2.4 

* 

2.5 

3.7 

4.3 

3.5 

Winston-Salem 

Total:  Number 

9,805 

1,968 

7,837 

3,373 

1,218 

2,155 

6,432 

750 

5,682 

Percent 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

$ 999  or  less 

20.8 

16.0 

22.0 

12.2 

12.8 

11.9 

25.4 

21.2 

25.9 

1,000  to  $1,999 

30.8 

20.5 

33.2 

15.1 

14.4 

15.5 

38.8 

30.4 

40.1 

2,000  to  $2,999 

21.5 

23.7 

20.9 

27.9 

25.6 

29.3 

18.1 

20.7 

17.7 

3,000  to  3,999 

40.0 

15.1 

8.8 

16.5 

17.6 

16.0 

6.6 

11.0 

6.0 

4,000  to  4,999 

4.4 

7.2 

3.7 

9.1 

9.6 

8.8 

2.0 

3.2 

1.8 

5,000  or  more 

2.9 

7.2 

1.8 

6.5 

9.2 

5.0 

1.0 

3.9 

0.6 

Not  reported 

9.7 

10.4 

9.5 

12.6 

10.8 

13.6 

8.1 

9.7 

7.9 

’Number  in  sample  too  small  for  percent  distribution. 


Source:  See  Table  I. 


appears  that  rents  are  high  enough  to 
pay  for  a better  quality  of  housing  than 
is  received. 

Table  VIII  contains  1949  income  fig- 
ures for  primary  families2  occupying 
substandard  units  in  1950.  From  this 
table  we  see  that  12.6  to  20.8  percent 
of  the  primary  families  in  substandard 
units  received  an  income  of  less  than 
one  thousand  dollars  in  1949;  and  an- 
other 21.1  to  30.8  percent  received  an 
income  of  less  than  two  thousand  dol- 


2  A primary  family  consists  of  two  or  more  persons 
including  the  head  of  the  household  and  all  (one  or 
more)  persons  in  the  household  who  are  related  to 
the  head  by  blood,  marriage,  or  adoption. 


lars  in  that  year.  If  the  first  two  income 
groups  are  combined  the  percentage  of 
these  families  having  an  income  of  less 
than  two  thousand  dollars  run  from  33.7 
percent  in  Greensboro  to  51.6  percent 
in  Winston-Salem. 

When  incomes  for  the  two  tenure 
groups  are  compared  renters  were  some- 
what more  heavily  represented  in  the 
lower  income  brackets  than  were  own- 
ers. When  income  for  white  and  non- 
white families  was  compared,  the  per- 
centages of  nonwhite  families  in  the 
two  or  three  lowest  income  groups  were 
larger  than  those  of  whites. 


MENTAL  HEALTH 
MOVEMENT  CAN  HELP 
PUBLIC  WELFARE 

By  E.  L.  Hauser,  Fayetteville 
Chairman,  Legislative  Committee 
of  North  Carolina  Association  of 
Superintendents  of  Public  Welfare 

It  is  difficult  to  point  out  specific 
areas  where  the  mental  health  move- 
ment could  help  public  welfare  because 
the  inter-related  basic  objective  of  both 
programs,  as  I see  it,  is  to  preserve 
healthy,  happy  individuals.  In  public 
welfare  we  already  recognize  the  equal 
importance  of  mental  health  with  phys- 
ical health  and  this  is  due  to  the  great 
progress  the  mental  health  movement 
has  made  as  a positive  force  in  our 
living  to  prevent  mental  breakdown. 
We  commend  the  people  in  the  mental 
hygiene  field  for  the  stress  placed  on 
prevention. 

In  the  first  place  mental  hygiene  can 
be  used  in  interpretation  to  the  public 
of  existing  facilities  which  contribute 
to  good  mental  health.  All  welfare 
functions  should  play  a part  in  con- 
tributing to  mental  health  if  properly 
carried  out.  The  financial  program 
which  includes  aid  to  the  aged,  aid  to 
the  permanently  and  totally  disabled, 
aid  to  the  blind,  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren, hospitalization,  general  assistance 
and  boarding  home  care  for  children, 
the  aged,  and  the  incapacitated,  assists 
greatly  to  maintain  good  mental  health. 

I would  like  particularly  to  mention 
the  aid  to  dependent  children  program. 
It  has  done  much  to  preserve  the  home 
for  the  child.  Prior  to  this  program 
when  illness,  death  or  desertion  of  the 
father  left  the  mother  financially  desti- 
tute, the  family  was  more  frequently 
broken  up,  with  the  children  being 
placed  in  institutions,  with  relatives,  and 
in  other  foster  homes. 

For  example,  now  a mother  whose 
husband,  the  father  of  her  six  children 
under  ten,  has  deserted,  can  apply  for 
(Continued  to  page  9,  column  1 ) 


While  the  data  indicate,  as  would  be 
expected,  that  low  income  is  character- 
istic of  a high  proportion  of  the  families 
in  the  substandard  units,  the  sizeable 
proportions  in  each  city  with  $3,000  in- 
come or  more  reflect  insufficient  dwell- 
ing units  which  meet  minimum  housing 
standards.  Thus,  low  income  is  only 
part  of  the  answer.  Construction  of 
additional  low  cost  housing  according 
to  acceptable  standards  is  also  needed. 
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APPROVAL  GIVEN  NEW  PUBUC 
ASSISTANCE  MANUAL 


(Continued  from  page  8) 

assistance.  The  family  is  in  need — they 
have  no  food  and  an  eviction  notice 
has  been  served;  the  community 
through  the  welfare  agency  and  the 
caseworker  does  something  immediately 
to  help  this  woman  in  this  impossible 
situation.  Aid  to  dependent  children  is 
granted.  The  home  is  preserved  even 
with  one  parent  until  the  father  re- 
turns or  the  mother  and  children  ob- 
tain other  resources  sufficient  for  their 
support. 

In  addition  to  financial  aid  the  case- 
worker can  be  of  value  to  the  person 
raising  a family  alone.  To  be  able  to 
share  problems  with  an  interested  per- 
son who  respects  family  confidence  is 
of  the  utmost  value  in  easing  the  anx- 
iety which  arises  at  such  times.  Then, 
too,  the  case  worker  helps  the  family 
use  community  resources  of  which  the 
individual  is  often  unaware. 

Time  will  not  permit  mentioning  all 
the  service  programs  offered  by  the 
welfare  department  but  I feel  that  spe- 
cial mention  should  also  be  given  to 
the  child  welfare  service  program.  Em- 
phasis has  been  centered  on  the  area 
of  care  away  from  the  child’s  own 
family — now  we  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly concerned  to  see  that  more 
study,  planning  and  effort  is  expended 
to  the  strengthening  of  family  and 
community  life  to  the  benefit  of  all 
children.  We  are  giving  more  time  to 
planning  and  care  of  the  child  who  does 
find  himself  removed  permanently  from 
his  own  home,  to  the  end  that  he  is 
prevented  from  becoming  a physically 
and  emotionally  ill  adult.  I feel  mental 
hygiene  can  be  of  great  help  in  en- 
lightening the  public  regarding  these 
programs. 

Secondly,  mental  health  can  help  to 
build  positive  attitudes  toward  social 
agencies,  through  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  services  offer- 
ed. This  can  be  accomplished  by  having 
programs  relating  to  welfare  agency 
functions  in  mental  hygiene  societies 
and  meetings  of  mental  hygiene  groups 
as  is  being  carried  out  at  this  con- 
ference. Mental  hygiene  can  help  in  in- 
terpreting to  the  public  the  basic  causes 
of  dependency,  illegitimacy  and  other 
social  ills,  for  which  we  are  often  held 
responsible.  With  more  understanding 
of  social  problems  on  the  part  of  all 
the  community,  the  welfare  services  can 
be  made  more  effective. 

Another  realm  in  which  we  feel  men- 
tal hygiene  can  be  of  benefit  is  in 
(Continued  on  page  11,  column  3) 


A new  manual  outlining  policies  and 
procedures  for  the  administration  of  the 
three  programs  of  public  assistance  of 
the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  has 
become  effective  in  all  the  county  wel- 
fare departments  in  North  Carolina. 

Emphasizing  that  the  function  of 
public  welfare  is  to  restore  to  normal 
living  and  self-support  as  many  per- 
sons as  possible,  the  manual  devotes 
the  first  of  its  seven  chapters  to  the 
non-financial  services  which  are  avail- 
able for  people  in  need. 

Careful  procedures  for  determining 
need  are  outlined  in  one  of  the  chap- 
ters. A budget  which  assures  minimum 
health  and  decency  standards  is  used 
in  considering  need,  according  to  the 
provisions  outlined  in  the  manual. 
Policies  are  also  set  forth  which  form 
the  basis  for  providing  financial  assis- 
tance through  the  county  departments 
of  public  welfare.  All  activities  of  the 
welfare  departments  are  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  county  boards  of  public 
welfare. 

All  Assets  Considered 

All  assets  and  income  and  the  ability 
of  close  relatives  to  support  the  appli- 
cant are  taken  into  account  in  deter- 
mining need.  Automobiles,  trucks,  and 
television  sets  are  to  be  regarded  as 
resources  which  can  be  disposed  of  to 
provide  applicants  and  recipients  with 
income  to  meet  their  needs.  A truck 
or  automobile  may  be  retained  only  if 
it  can  be  proved  to  be  essential.  Cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  having  of 
a television  set  determine  its  effect  on 
the  evaluation  of  the  recipient’s  avail- 
able resources.  Periodic  review  of  the 
circumstances  in  all  cases  is  required. 

The  three  programs  of  public  assis- 
tance to  which  the  provisions  of  the 
manual  apply  are:  Old  Age  Assistance, 
Aid  to  Dependent  Children,  and  Aid 
to  the  Permanently  and  Totally  Dis- 
abled. R.  Eugene  Brown  is  director  of 
public  assistance  for  the  State  Board 
of  Public  Welfare.  Revisions  will  be 
made  in  the  regulations  as  needed. 

Non-financial  services  of  the  county 
superintendent  of  public  welfare  and  of 
the  department  which  are  outlined  in 
the  manual  include:  responsibility  for 
placement  of  children  in  foster  and 


adoptive  homes;  protecting  children 
through  the  issuance  of  labor  permits 
for  children;  supervision  of  parolees; 
psychological  testing  of  children;  serv- 
ing as  chief  probation  officer  for  the 
juvenile  court  in  the  area  of  preventing 
and  correcting  juvenile  delinquency; 
handling  admission  to  the  states’ 
schools  for  the  handicapped;  and  others. 

“Major  emphasis  is  placed  upon  re- 
habilitative and  preventive  measures 
through  these  policies,”  said  Dr.  Ellen 
Winston,  commissioner,  in  commenting 
on  the  provisions  of  the  new  manual. 
“A  department  of  public  welfare  exists 
not  only  to  meet  the  financial  need  of 
individuals  but  also  to  help  them  con- 
tinue living  as  responsible  members  of 
the  community  and  to  help  them  to  be- 
come self-supporting  whenever  possible. 
To  accomplish  these  purposes  all  re- 
sources of  the  department  and  other 
available  community  resources  are 
utilized.” 

The  new  manual  quotes  the  state 
law  which  makes  it  a misdemeanor  to 
secure  or  aid  others  in  securing  public 
assistance  by  fraud.  The  provisions  of 
the  lien  law  in  old  age  assistance  cases 
are  clearly  set  forth  so  that  departments 
of  public  welfare  can  apply  them  in 
cooperation  with  the  clerks  of  superior 
courts,  county  auditors,  and  county 
attorneys. 

Policies  under  which  the  state  pro- 
grams are  administered  through  the 
county  departments  of  public  welfare 
can  be  illustrated  by  the  following 
statement  concerning  services  to  appli- 
cants and  recipients: 

“Any  individual  has  the  right  to 
apply  for  any  financial  or  non-financial 
service  the  county  department  of  public 
welfare  is  equipped  to  provide  and  for 
which  he  or  his  family  meets  establish- 
ed eligibility  requirements.  Persons  in 
like  circumstances  are  to  receive  similar 
treatment  and  there  is  to  be  no  discrim- 
ination on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  creed, 
or  social  status. 

“The  individual  has  the  further  right 
to  be  treated  in  such  a way  as  to  pro- 
tect his  dignity  and  self-respect  and  to 
give  full  opportunity  for  him  both  to 
participate  in  and  assume  responsibility 
for  any  planning  regarding  himself  or 
his  family.” 
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(Continued  from  page  2) 
failing  physically. 

After  examining  her  and  finding  that 
the  heart  disease  and  the  liver  disease 
were  not  as  bad  as  she  thought,  and 
the  blood  pressure,  though  high,  was 
not  alarming,  I told  her  to  get  down 
off  of  the  shelf  on  which  she  had  laid 
herself  and  laughingly  told  her  that  in 
my  opinion  there  was  lots  of  life  in 
the  “old  girl”  yet,  that  our  community 
had  need  for  her  talents  and  there  were 
lots  of  things  that  she  could  do  before 
death  would  overtake  her. 

For  nearly  twelve  years  now  she  has 
been  an  inspiration  and  a counselor 
and  a worker  in  the  church  life  of  our 
community,  in  the  parent-teacher  asso- 
ciation and  in  the  social  life  of  young 
and  old.  In  almost  every  field  of  en- 
deavor her  influence  has  been  felt. 

The  aging  people  are  with  us  and 
their  numbers  will  increase.  Present 
day  medical  care  will  keep  them  living 
to  be  older  and  older.  No  longer  will 
great  grandparents  be  only  found  in 
the  church  yards,  but  more  and  more 
they  will  be  living  and  sitting  by  the 
fireside.  The  challenge  is  to  society  to 
keep  them  active  and  mentally  happy. 

Community  councils  and  civic  or- 
ganizations can  do  much  toward  the 
happiness  of  these  old  people.  Some- 
time ago  in  our  town  the  Woman’s 
Club  put  on  a party  at  the  community 
building  for  those  past  70.  Sixty-eight 
were  present.  They  played  games,  told 
stories,  exchanged  reminiscences,  ate 
ice  cream  and  cake  and  wound  up  with 
a dance. 

The  prize  for  the  best  dancers,  went 
to  a man  of  84  and  a woman  of  90. 
We  think  that  was  a contribution  to 
the  mental  and  physical  health  of  those 
people. 

There  are  many  ways  to  work  with 
people  to  help  them  to  develop  their 
own  resources.  Often  I think  it  is  a 
mistake  to  come  down  from  Raleigh 
or  from  Washington  with  a precon- 
ceived program  or  plan  and  expect 
them  to  carry  it  out  enthusiastically. 
Rather,  it  may  be  better  to  stimulate 
people  to  think  and  to  plan  for  them- 
selves, asking  them:  What  do  you  think 
about  your  problems?  What  resources 
do  you  have?  How  do  you  think  you 
can  use  them?  Do  you  think  of  any 
way  that  we  can  help  you?  This  is  a 
more  lasting  approach  than  to  say  you 
must  do  this  and  not  do  that. 

For  four  years  the  Medical  Society 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  has  had 
a Rural  Health  Committee  with  a 


PREPARATION  FOR 
WELFARE  OF  CHILDREN 

“The  year  of  1951  was  the  fifth 
straight  year  in  which  the  American 
baby  crop  topped  the  3,500,000  mark. 
That’s  a lot  of  babies  but  they  are 
welcome.  Also,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
they  will  be  not  only  welcome  but 
planned  for. 

“.  . . . Obviously,  however,  this  big 
national  baby  crop  emphasizes  the  na- 
tional responsibility  to  give  all  of  them 
equal  and  adequate  opportunity  to  be- 
come useful  American  citizens. 

“Even  in  this  day  when  so  large  a 
part  of  the  American  dollar  is  being 
spent  for  defense,  there  can  be  no  neg- 
lect of  the  fact  that  the  long-term 
security  of  America  must  be  based  on 
the  health  and  training,  the  strength 
and  the  skill  of  its  citizens. 

“These  babies  are  the  American  fu- 
ture. Preparation  for  their  welfare  is  an 
essential  of  all  hope  for  America.”— 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer. 


health  education  consultant  employed. 
As  we  have  gone  into  various  counties 
and  communities,  we  have  tried  to  in- 
spire people  to  think  for  themselves, 
to  discover  and  plan  the  use  of  their 
own  resources. 

We  have  found  many  health  prob- 
lems. The  people  have  been  asked  to 
find  and  state  their  own  health  needs. 
There  have  been  many. 

In  some  communities  it  was  food — 
gardening,  milk  or  meat  products — in 
others  it  was  sanitation;  such  as,  screen- 
ing and  privies.  In  others,  recreation. 

In  one  meeting  one  woman  cried 
out,  “No  one  in  tbis  community  knows 
how  to  fry  an  egg.”  That  was  one  way 
of  saying  that  the  women  of  that  com- 
munity were  not  good  cooks  and  need- 
ed training  in  that  direction. 

In  one  community  they  said  that 
their  greatest  health  need  was  a com- 
munity building.  It  didn’t  appear  to  us 
so,  but  now  they  have  the  building, 
and  in  it  their  health  council  is  syste- 
matically cleaning  up  the  community, 
screening  houses,  building  privies,  get- 
ting hog  pens  and  cow  barns  the  proper 
distance  from  the  houses,  trying  to  get 
a cow  to  every  family  and  meat  and 
garden  products  in  every  home.  The 
community  house  was  really  what  they 
needed,  but  no  outsider  would  have 
thought  of  that. 

There  has  been  a splendid  spirit  of 
cooperation  between  the  workers  of  the 
Rural  Health  program  of  our  State 


Medical  Society  and  those  in  public 
welfare.  More  and  more  we  find  county 
welfare  superintendents  anxious  to 
help  in  organizing  health  councils — in 
broadly  stimulating  people  to  think  for 
and  help  themselves. 

Two  years  ago  in  Watauga  County 
the  head  of  the  welfare  department 
joined  health  educators  and  doctors  in 
going  out  to  community  meetings  to 
find  out  what  the  citizens  thought.  A 
retired  superintendent  in  Caldwell 
County  helped  to  start  the  entire  county- 
wide program  there. 

Over  in  Wayne  County  we  found  the 
head  of  the  welfare  department  anxious 
to  help  stimulate  community  action, 
and  she  was  elected  vice-president  of 
the  new  Wayne  Community  Service 
Council.  Our  health  educator,  now 
working  in  Robeson  County,  tells  me 
that  the  Superintendent  of  Welfare  is 
really  urgently  concerned  about  helping 
folks  to  do  for  themselves — and  is 
working  at  night  with  her  to  reach  this 
group  I have  been  talking  about. 

And  now  in  conclusion,  may  I re- 
emphasize that  we  must  stimulate  and 
keep  alive  the  will  to  live,  the  wish  to 
work,  maintain  health,  self-respect  and 
hope,  and  use  work,  not  only  for  its 
material  reward,  but  because  it  helps 
to  keep  the  body  fit  and  the  individual 
mentally  happy.  The  test  of  welfare 
service  may  well  be,  not  how  well  we 
care  for  the  bodies  of  our  clients,  but 
what  we  do  for  their  souls. 


NEW  DATES  SET  FOR  PUBLIC 
WELFARE  INSTITUTE 

The  dates  of  the  Thirty-third  Annual 
Public  Welfare  Institute  have  had  to 
be  changed  to  November  12,  13,  and 
14  because  of  a conflict  which  arose. 
The  Institute  program  will  be  held  on 
the  13th  and  the  morning  of  the  14th. 
The  meeting  place  continues  to  be  the 
Sir  Walter  Hotel,  Raleigh. 

Associated  organizations  will,  in  all 
probability,  hold  their  meetings  some- 
what as  they  did  last  year.  This  would 
mean  that  the  superintendents  and  the 
case  workers  would  meet  on  November 
12th.  The  Mental  Hygiene  forces  would  i 
then  plan  a program  following  the 
adjournment  of  the  Institute  at  noon 
on  the  14th. 

Keep  in  mind  the  new  dates  for  the 
Public  Welfare  Institute — November  12,  1 
13,  and  14. 


to 


PUBLIC  WELFARE  NEWS 


(Continued  from  page  1) 

■ Chairman  of  the  Junior  Woman’s 
Clubs,  during  the  annual  meeting  of 
; the  North  Carolina  Federation  of  Wo- 
men’s Clubs  in  Winston-Salem. 

Providing  clothing  to  make  it  pos- 
| sible  for  children  to  attend  school  is 
one  of  the  frequent  opportunities  for 
aid  through  the  project.  A Mecklenburg 
County  family  of  eleven  children  were 
enabled  to  attend  school  with  ade- 
quate clothing  through  the  club  spon- 
sored project  in  that  county. 

In  Rowan  County  a baby  a year  old 
was  provided  clothing  while  being  hos- 
pitalized for  a serious  illness.  In  two 
other  instances  which  arose  in  Rowan 
County  five  children  were  in  need  of 
placement  and  the  Clothing  Closet  pro- 
vided for  their  need.  The  two  clubs  in 
i Rowan  County  have  aided  fifty  children 
during  the  past  year  and  have  had 
1850  garments  contributed  valued  at 
$2,000. 

Mecklenburg  County,  which  has  been 
promoting  the  project  for  some  time, 
had  an  estimated  number  of  20,000 
garments  contributed  and  aided  eight 
hundred  children.  In  Iredell  County  45 
| children  received  help.  The  Wake 
County  club  aided  30  children  through 
their  Clothing  Closet  project. 

Guilford  County,  which  is  beginning 
to  give  emphasis  to  this  project,  aided 
150  children  with  450  garments  con- 
tributed during  the  past  year.  Guilford 
County  clubs  clear  persons  in  need 
through  the  county  department  of  pub- 
lic welfare,  of  which  Mrs.  Blanche  Carr 
Sterne  is  superintendent. 

Mrs.  Harold  Schwab  is  the  energetic 
president  of  the  High  Point  Junior 
Woman’s  Club  and  Mrs.  O.  Arnold 
Craven,  Jr.,  is  project  chairman.  Mrs. 
Roger  Conant,  as  chairman  of  the 
Clothing  Closet  project,  has  done  much 
toward  the  success  of  the  idea  thus 
far.  On  a recent  visit  to  High  Point 
by  Nelson  W.  Stephenson,  Consultant 
on  Community  Services  of  the  State 
Board  of  Public  Welfare,  Mrs.  Frank 
Dozier  and  Mrs.  Tom  Harvey,  two 
members  of  the  club,  were  found  hard 
at  work  in  the  building  which  houses 
the  Clothing  Closet. 

The  work  at  High  Point  began  when 
the  club  decided  that  their  next  project 
would  be  to  operate  a Clothing  Closet. 
They  had  been  engaged  in  various 
other  projects  with  excellent  results. 

* The  club  had  made  gifts  and  auctioned 
i them  off  to  provide  money  with  which 
! to  outfit  completely  12  girls  who  need- 
: ed  such  aid.  In  another  activity  the  club 


had  raised  over  $1,000  for  the  Chil- 
dren’s Home  in  Greensboro.  The 
Clothing  Closet  project  was  begun  with 
the  same  interest  and  energy. 

Clothing  was  collected  and  Miss 
Gladis  Kivett,  the  supervisor  of  the 
High  Point  office  of  the  Guilford 
County  department  of  public  welfare, 
worked  with  the  members  of  the  club 
in  arranging  a suitable  place  to  classify 
and  distribute  it.  The  local  dry  cleaning 
companies  of  the  city  cleaned  the  clothes 
without  charge  and  the  members  of  the 
club  did  the  work  of  collecting,  classify- 
ing, and  distributing  to  the  people  who 
were  cleared  through  the  welfare  de- 
partment. 

A room  in  the  welfare  office  housed 
the  activity  at  first.  The  work  grew, 
and  soon  the  space  was  too  small  and 
the  location  proved  impractical.  The 
welfare  staff  and  the  club  officers  put 
their  best  thinking  into  solving  the 
problem  of  getting  a larger  and  better 
located  place  for  the  club  to  perform 
an  even  better  service.  There  came  a 
day  when  Miss  Kivett  conferred  with 
Logan  Porter  of  High  Point,  chairman 
of  the  Guilford  County  board  of  public 
welfare,  and  other  members  of  the 
board.  They  decided  to  adapt  a small 
garage  of  the  public  welfare  department 
then  in  use  for  storage,  to  make  a 
Clothing  Closet  building. 

Paint  flowed  and  hammers  pounded 
and  presently  the  club  had  its  building 
and  new  impetus  was  given  to  the 
project. 

The  building  is  open  two  days  each 
week  at  posted  hours.  Every  week  the 
number  of  requests  has  grown.  No  pub- 
lic drive  for  clothes  has  been  necessary 
yet  because  the  response  of  interested 
people  who  know  of  the  work  has  been 
sufficient  to  supply  the  clothes.  The 
club  members  do  the  work  of  collecting 
and  classifying  the  clothes.  The  clean- 
ing establishments  clean  the  clothes 
without  cost.  The  department  of  public 
welfare  serves  as  consultant  on  matters 
of  need  and  clears  each  request  to  see 
that  there  is  no  duplication. 

The  Junior  Woman’s  Club  of  High 
Point,  while  keeping  this  project  mov- 
ing and  growing,  is  scanning  the  hori- 
zon looking  for  more  worlds  to  con- 
quer. 

The  result  of  the  state-wide  Clothing 
Closet  project  has  been  a service  in  a 
much  needed  area.  State-wide  the  pro- 
ject has  enlisted  68  clubs  in  helping 
approximately  6,500  children  and  a 
number  of  adults.  Some  63,000  gar- 
ments have  been  distributed,  valued 
conservatively  at  over  $50,000. 


(Continued  from  page  9) 
building  positive  attitudes  toward  help- 
ing people  to  accept  help  for  mental 
illness.  I certainly  do  not  know  the 
methods  by  which  this  can  be  accom- 
plished. I can  state  that  our  local  men- 
tal hygiene  society  in  Fayetteville  plans 
programs  to  include  lectures  and  dis- 
cussions on  emotional  problems.  The 
programs  this  year  have  included  dis- 
cussions on  anxiety,  love,  hate  and  de- 
structiveness. Also  programs  have  been 
arranged  on  what  constitutes  good 
mental  health  and  sources  of  getting 
such  help  and  ways  to  prevent  illness. 
Such  programs  emphasize  the  part  the 
psychologist,  the  psychiatrist,  the  social 
worker,  the  public  health  nurse,  the 
teacher,  the  preacher,  and  the  doctor 
play  in  mental  health. 

There  is  a great  need  for  building 
positive  attitudes  toward  mental  illness 
as  we  find  many  parents  of  children 
referred  for  services  ashamed  and  afraid 
to  seek  help. 

Lastly  mental  hygiene  can  assist  pub- 
lic welfare  in  acquiring  more  facilities 
and  personnel  for  treatment  of  mental 
illness.  At  the  present  time  in  the  state 
of  North  Carolina,  we  do  not  have  a 
hospital  for  treatment  of  the  feeble- 
minded Negro  children.  The  facilitiy 
for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  white 
feebleminded  child  is  limited  and  in- 
adequate and  as  a result  welfare  work- 
ers see  many  children  living  in  homes 
where  they  are  creating  problems  in 
the  family  and  in  the  community  and 
receiving  no  real  help  in  relieving  the 
situation. 

Upon  the  diagnosis  of  mental  illness 
there  should  be  provision  for  immediate 
admission  of  the  patient  to  a mental 
hospital  if  institutional  treatment  is  in- 
dicated; this  is  another  great  need  we 
see  from  the  public  welfare  viewpoint. 
In  addition  to  facilities,  more  personnel 
is  needed  to  establish  and  operate  child 
guidance  clinics. 

As  these  needs  are  met,  public  wel- 
fare will  be  better  able  to  render  its 
services  to  those  who  need  them,  to 
help  in  preventing  mental  illness  and 
family  breakdowns,  and  to  promote 
healthy  personality  development. 

National  Safety  Council  figures  show 
that  about  half  the  drownings  each 
year  take  place  in  only  three  months — 
June,  July  and  August.  Don’t  take 
chances  in  the  water. 


The  driver  who  doesn’t  mind  being 
passed 

Will  still  be  PRESENT  when  passers 
are  PAST! 
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WORKERS  IN  24  COUNTIES 
DO  GRADUATE  WORK 


Twenty-seven  workers  from  depart- 
ments of  public  welfare  in  24  counties 
of  North  Carolina  took  advantage  of 
the  educational  leave  provisions  of  the 
State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  and  did 
graduate  work  during  the  college  year 
just  ended  in  approved  schools  of  social 
work.  By  agreement  these  workers  will 
return  to  resume  their  work  in  county 
departments  of  public  welfare. 

A representative  committee  headed 
by  Miss  Elsie  Parker,  Raleigh,  director 
of  the  child  welfare  division  of  the 
State  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  approves 
candidates  for  these  grants  upon  appli- 
cation by  the  workers  and  recommenda- 
tion by  the  county  superintendents  of 
public  welfare.  The  emphasis  of  the 
study  is  required  to  be  in  the  field  of 
child  care  though  other  subjects  in  the 
more  general  area  of  social  work  may 
be  taken  also. 

The  need  for  more  trained  workers 
in  the  100  county  public  welfare  depart- 
ments in  North  Carolina  can  be  seen 
best  in  the  fact  that  there  are  nearly 
three  times  as  many  vacancies  for  pro- 
fessionally qualified  personnel  in  these 
departments  as  the  total  number  of 
workers  now  on  educational  leave. 

Public  Welfare  workers  from  coun- 
ties over  the  state  who  were  in  school 
for  special  study  under  the  grants,  the 
counties  from  which  they  come,  and 
their  schools  include: 

Attending  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Mary  Ann  Beale,  Johnston  County; 
Cleo  Cannady,  Guilford  County;  Clau- 
dia Coble,  Pender  County;  Mrs.  Pearl 
Hastings,  Pasquotank  County;  Roselind 
Holloman,  Northampton  County;  Mar- 
garet Honeycutt,  Sampson  County;  Stel- 
la Howell,  Haywood;  Mrs.  Sara  M. 
Proctor,  Pitt  County;  Mrs.  Edith  P. 
Rose,  Johnston  County;  Mrs.  Rebecca 
Whitenack,  Cumberland  County;  Min- 
erva Windley,  Gaston  County;  Clara 
Bond,  Bertie  County. 

Attending  Richmond  Professional  In- 
stitute, Tommy  Hardwick,  Columbus 


County;  Rachel  Metcalfe,  Rutherford 
County;  Barbara  Ann  Pope,  Edgecombe 
County;  Villard  Blevins,  Yadkin  Coun- 
ty- 

Attending  Tulane  University,  Lela 
M.  Hall,  Macon  County;  Jack  Johnson, 
Forsyth  County;  Harvey  E.  Austin, 
Buncombe  County;  Lucille  McCallum, 
Gaston  County. 

Attending  University  of  Tennessee, 
Ila  Sherron,  Mecklenburg  County;  Mrs. 
Aileen  Taylor,  Watauga  County;  Willie 
Sutton,  Jones  County. 

Attending  other  schools,  Mary  Barn- 
hardt,  Mecklenburg  County,  Boston 
University;  Mrs.  Janie  Bolch  Fox,  Ca- 
tawba County,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; Jean  Lois  McGehee,  Hertford 
County,  University  of  South  Carolina. 
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grow  up  but  don’t  know  how.  They 
need  to  be  understood,  not  squelched. 
They  need  to  be  helped,  not  punished. 

Since  coming  to  the  Conference  here 
I have  heard  the  fear  expressed  that  an 
increase  in  age  jurisdiction  of  the  juve- 
nile court  by  one  year  would  increase 
unbearably  the  already  heavy  case  load 
of  the  probation  officers.  I believe  this 
fear  is  unjustified.  We  know  that  the 
average  number  of  delinquency  cases 
per  year  for  children  of  all  ages  in  our 
109  juvenile  courts  is  twenty,  and  that 
the  majority  of  our  juvenile  courts  have 
less  than  two  delinquency  cases  per 
month.  By  adding  the  sixteen  year  old 
offenders  to  the  juvenile  court  load  the 
total  number  of  new  cases  would  be 
spread  so  thinly  over  the  109  courts 
as  hardly  to  be  noticeable  in  more  than 
a half  dozen  courts. 

So  far  as  I can  see  this  proposed 
amendment  would  not  result  either  in 
swamping  our  state  training  schools 
with  more  mature  and  more  difficult 
young  offenders,  as  some  have  feared, 
but  would  give  to  our  socially  minded 
juvenile  court  judges  power  to  handle 
wisely  and  sympathetically  a few  more 
older,  underprivileged  children  than  is 
possible  under  our  present  system. 


Government  Social  Work  Series  book- 
lets of  the  Women’s  Bureau,  U.  S.  Dept, 
of  Labor,  include:  235-7,  The  Outlook 
for  Women  in  Social  Group  Work,  20^; 
235-4,  The  Outlook  for  Women  in  So- 
cial Case  Work  with  Families,  30^;  235- 
6,  The  Outlook  for  Women  in  Social 
Work  Administration,  Teaching  and  Re- 
search, 25<f\  235-3,  The  Outlook  for 
Women  in  Social  Case  Work  with  Chil- 
dren, 25<f\  235-1,  The  Outlook  for 
Women  in  Social  Case  Work  in  a 
Medical  Setting,  25<jr,  235-5,  The  Out- 
look for  Women  in  Community  Or- 
ganization in  Social  Work,  20 if.  The 
above  listed  booklets  are  available  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.  C.  at  the  prices  noted. 
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HOSPITALIZATION  ARRANGEMENTS 

FOR  THE 


INDIGENT  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA" 


By  C.  G.  Sheps,  M.D.,  G.  Newton,  M.D.,  and  R.  Connor,  M.A. 


The  problem  of  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments for  providing  medical  care  to  the 
indigent  population  is  receiving  an  in- 
creasing amount  of  attention  and  study. 
This  is  a report  of  a study  which  was 
made  of  one  of  the  important  and  most 
acute  aspects  of  this  problem — that  of 
the  arrangements  for  general  hospital 
care  for  indigent  patients  in  North 
Carolina  as  they  existed  in  the  fiscal 
year  1949-50. 

Cooperation  was  secured  from  the 
North  Carolina  Hospital  Association 
both  in  an  advisory  capacity  and  in  the 
introduction  of  the  study  to  the  super- 
intendents of  North  Carolina  hospitals. 
A questionnaire  was  sent  to  all  the 
general  hospitals  in  the  State.  Through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Public  Welfare  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  a questionnaire  was  also  sent 
to  each  county  superintendent  of  public 
welfare. 

Hospital  Questionnaire 

The  hospital  questionnaire  was  de- 
signed to  provide  information  on  exist- 
ing policies  and  procedures  in  regard  to 


charges  for  hospital  service  for  patients 
in  public  wards.  Information  was  ob- 
tained on  the  method  of  payment  for 
services — the  rate  when  an  all-inclusive 
rate  is  charged,  operating  room  charges, 
anesthesia  charges,  special  laboratory 
services  charges,  x-ray  charges,  charges 
of  other  services,  and  charges  per  pa- 
tient day. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-five  hospital 
questionnaires  were  distributed.  Eighty- 
four  usable  replies  were  received,  or  62 
per  cent  of  the  total.  The  responding 
hospitals  represented  64  per  cent  of  all 
the  general  beds  in  the  State.  The 
representativeness  of  this  sample  is 
shown  in  Table  I.  The  distribution  of 
general  hospital  beds  in  the  State  by 
size  of  hospital  is  similar  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  beds  by  size  of  hospital  in  our 
sample  and  the  sample  can  therefore  be 
considered  adequate  from  this  point  of 
view. 

Various  methods  of  charging  for 
hospital  care  were  used  by  these  institu- 
tions. For  the  purpose  of  this  study, 
method  of  payment  was  divided  into 
three  types — those  hospitals  using  an 


TABLE  1 


Number  and  Percent  of  Hospital  Beds  in  Sample*  and  in  North  Carolina, 

By  Size  of  Hospital,  1949-1950 

Size  of  Hospital  Beds  in  State  Beds  in  Sample 

No.  of  Beds No. % No.  % 


all-inclusive  rate,  those  charging  separate 
fees  for  the  various  services,  and  those 
using  both  of  the  above  methods  of 
payment  (Table  2).  Almost  three- 
fourths  of  the  hospitals  studied  have 
separate  fee  systems.  In  general,  this 
method  seems  to  be  the  most  widely 
used  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  hos- 
pital. The  use  of  an  all-inclusive  rate 
was  usually  found  in  the  larger  hos- 
pitals. Only  two  hospitals  in  the  study 
used  an  all-inclusive  rate  alone.  Some  of 
the  hospitals  using  the  separate  fee  sys- 
tem had  an  inclusive  rate  for  certain 
types  of  cases,  such  as  tonsillectomies. 
A smaller  number  of  hospitals  has  such 
an  arrangement  for  obstetrical  patients. 

An  analysis  of  the  per  diem  charges 
for  hospital  care  showed  that  as  the 
size  of  a hospital  increased  the  cost  per 
day  rose  (Table  3).  This  is  probably 
due  to  the  increased  diagnostic  and 
therapeutic  services  available  in  larger 
institutions  which  increase  the  cost  of 
day  to  day  operation  of  such  institu- 
tions. 

The  information  obtained  from  the 
hospital  questionnaire  regarding  charges 
for  specific  services  was  of  a general 
nature  and  was  pertinent  to  all  classes 
of  patients  (Table  4).  In  general,  rates 
for  the  use  of  the  operating  room  for 
major  and  minor  surgery  rose  as  the 
size  of  the  hospital  increased.  Rates  for 
hospitals  with  over  200  beds  decreased 
slightly  for  major  and  minor  surgery 
and  increased  for  delivery  room  service. 
Charges  for  the  operating  room  for 
major  surgery  increased  the  most  regu- 
larly with  size  of  hospital.  Average  rates 
for  use  of  the  delivery  room  were  at  the 
same  level  in  hospitals  below  200  beds 
in  size  and  rose  sharply  in  the  hospitals 
above  that  size. 

(Continued  on  page  2) 
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2,839 
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TABLE  2 

Number  anti  Percent  of  North  Carolina  Hospitals  and  Hospital  Beds, 
By  Methods  of  Charging  and  Size  of  Hospital,  1949-50 


Number  of  Beds 

0-49  50-99  100-199  200  or  more  TOTAL 

Hosp.  Beds  Hosp.  Beds  Hosp.  Beds  Hosp.  Beds  Hosp.  Beds 

Method  of  No.  % No.  % No.  % No.  % No.  % No.  % No.  % No.  % No.  % No.  % 

Payment  


All  Inclusive 


'Rate  Only 
Separate 

1 

3 

35 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

14 

524 

7 

2 

2 

559 

8 

Fees  Only 

19 

64 

724 

10 

28 

82 

1,937 

26 

11 

85 

1,343 

18 

4 

57 

1,581 

22 

62 

74 

5,585 

76 

Both 

10 

33 

271 

4 

6 

18 

109 

6 

2 

15 

258 

5 

2 

29 

200 

2 

20 

24 

1,138 

16 

Total 

30 

100 

1,030 

14 

34 

100 

2,346 

32 

13 

100 

1,601 

23 

7 

100 

2,305 

31 

84 

100 

7,282 

100 

TABLE  3 


(Continued  from  page  1) 


Average  Charge  per  day  for  Hospital  Care  for  Full  Pay  Ward  Patients  of 
Hospitals,  by  Size  of  Hospital,  North  Carolina  1949-1950 


Average  Charges  Per  Day,  By  Number  of  Hospitals 


Number 
of  Beds 

No. 

$3-4 

% 

$5-6 

No. 

% 

No. 

$7-8 

% 

$9  or  more 

No.  % 

TOTAL 

No.  % 

0-49 

5 

42 

15 

42 

10 

29 

0 

0 

30 

36 

50-99 

5 

42 

14 

39 

15 

44 

0 

0 

34 

40 

100-199 

2 

16 

4 

11 

7 

21 

0 

0 

13 

16 

200  or  more 

0 

0 

3 

8 

2 

6 

2 

100 

7 

8 

Total 

12 

100 

36 

100 

34 

100 

2 

100 

84 

100 

TABLE  4 

Average  Charges  for  the  Use  of  the  Operating  Room 
By  Type  of  Service  and  Size  of  Hospital, 
North  Carolina,  1949-1950 


Service 

0-49 

Number  of  Beds 

50-99 

100-199 

200  or  more 

Major  Surgery 

$13.91 

$15.06 

$16.76 

$16.66 

Minor  Surgery 

$ 7.72 

$ 8.15 

$ 9.46 

$ 8.75 

Delivery  Room 

$10.68 

$10.17 

$10.58 

$13.75 

TABLE  5 

Average  Rates  Charged  for  Various  Hospital  Service  by  Size  of  Hospital, 

North  Carolina,  1949-1950 

Number  of  Beds 

Service 

0-49 

50-99 

100-199 

200  or  more 

X-Ray— GI 

$23.96 

$34.68 

$26.25 

$28.33 

Basal  Metabolism  Test 

$ 6.35 

$ 5.94 

$ 5.62 

$ 5.75 

Electrocardiograph 

$ 8.70 

$ 9.07 

$ 8.86 

$ 7.58 

14  x 17  X-Ray  Film 

$ 9.23 

$ 9.18 

$ 8.75 

$ 9.66 

8 x 10  X-Ray  Film 

$ 5.60 

$ 6.80 

$ 6.75 

$ 7.08 

TABLE  6 

Average  Charges  for  Anesthesia  for  Various  Services  by  Size  of  Hospital, 

North  Carolina,  1949-1950 

Number  of  Beds 

Service 

0-49 

50-99 

100-199 

200  or  more 

Major  Surgery 

$10.84 

$12.14 

$13.27 

$15.33 

Minor  Surgery 

$ 6.80 

$ 7.00 

$ 7.58 

$ 7.79 

Obstetrics 

$ 4.93 

$ 5.72 

$ 6.38 

$ 6.38 

T and  A 

$ 5.84 

$ 6.36 

$ 7.56 

$ 7.29 

Table  5 shows  the  average  rates 
charged  for  certain  specific  services.  The 
highest  average  charges  for  a complete 
X-ray  study  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract 
were  found  in  hospitals  of  50-99  beds. 
The  average  charges  for  a basal  metabo- 
lism test  showed  little  variation  be- 
tween groups  of  hospitals  of  different 
size.  Average  charges  for  an  electro- 
cardiograph were  lowest  in  the  smallest 
and  the  largest  hospitals.  Average 
charges  for  an  8 x 10  X-ray  film  rose 
from  the  smallest  to  the  largest  hos- 
pitals. The  average  charges  for  an- 
esthesia for  major  and  minor  surgery, 
obstetrics,  and  tonsillectomy  and  ade- 
noidectomy  rose  as  the  size  of  the  hos- 
pital increased  (Table  6).  This  probably 
includes  anesthesia  provided  by  physi- 
cians who  are  specialists  in  anesthesia, 
by  other  physicians  and  by  nurse  an- 
esthetists. There  are,  of  course,  many 
reasons  why  the  cost  of  providing  cer- 
tain services  would  be  quite  different 
in  hospitals  of  greatly  different  size  and 
complexity. 

Thus,  there  appears  to  be  no  general 
trend  in  the  charges  for  various  services 
in  relation  to  size  of  hospital  which  is 
consistent  for  all  the  services. 

An  analysis  of  data  from  the  hospital 
questionnaire,  however,  shows  that  even 
in  hospitals  of  similar  size  there  are 
great  differences  in  the  charges  for 
identical  services.  This  is  shown  in 
Figures  1 to  3.  For  example,  charges 
for  a basal  metabolism  test  ranged  from 
$5.00  to  $10.50  in  hospitals  under  50 
beds,  and  from  $5.00  to  $10.00  in  hos- 
pitals of  over  200  beds.  Fees  for  the 
use  of  the  operating  room  for  major 
surgery  ranged  from  $5.00  to  $21.00  in 
hospitals  below  50  beds  in  size,  from 
$10.00  to  $25.00  in  hospitals  having 
from  50-99  beds  and  also  in  hospitals 
between  100  and  199  beds.  In  hospitals 
with  over  200  beds  these  charges  rang-  " 
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ied  from  $10.00  to  $18.00.  While  the 
charge  for  the  use  of  the  delivery  room 
averaged  $10.00,  in  hospitals  of  50-100 
beds  it  ranged  from  $6.50  to  $17.50, 
Kj  and  in  hospitals  of  less  than  50  beds 
from  $5.00  to  $15.00. 

County  Welfare  Department 
Questionnaire 

SThe  questionnaire  sent  to  the  welfare 
departments  requested  the  following 
information — per  capita  amount  spent 
for  welfare  hospitalization,  number  of 
hospitals  used  per  county,  hospitaliza- 
tion rate  by  race,  average  charges  of 
fee  for  service  hospitals,  rates  for  special 
laboratory  services,  and  patient  days 
by  race  of  patient  and  type  of  hospital. 
From  the  above  inquiry  it  was  hoped 
that  valuable  insight  might  be  given 
into  the  patterns  of  hospital  use  by 
welfare  departments,  on  possible  differ- 
ences in  cost  of  services  by  race  of  pa- 
tients, amount  of  care  by  county,  and 
the  general  characteristics  of  hospital 
charges  when  such  factors  as  size  of 
plant  and  method  of  payment  were  con- 
sidered. 

Specific  information  concerning 
charges  and  patterns  of  hospital  use  for 
indigent  cases  in  North  Carolina  was 
obtained  from  these  questionnaires.  One 
hundred  welfare  questionnaires  were 
sent  out.  Eighty-eight  usable  replies 
were  received  or  88  per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  number  of  hospitals  used  by  the 
county  welfare  departments  for  the 
hospitalization  of  their  indigent  pa- 
tients is  shown  in  Table  7.  Size  of 
county  is  measured  in  terms  of  the  size 
of  its  population.  It  is  seen  that  as  the 
size  of  a county  increased,  the  number 
of  hospitals  it  tended  to  use  for  in- 
digent cases  increased.  This  is  not  sur- 
prising since  as  the  population  increases 
the  number  of  hospitals  in  the  area  in- 
creases. Sixteen  counties  used  not  more 
than  two  hospitals.  Of  these  counties, 
ten  had  populations  of  less  than  20,000. 
Each  of  fourteen  counties  used  eight  or 
more  hospitals.  Of  these,  ten  had  popu- 
lations of  more  than  30,000. 

The  data  for  whites  or  non-whites 
did  not  indicate  any  significant  pattern 
or  correlations  so  far  as  the  possible 
relationship  between  average  length  of 
stay  of  welfare  cases  and  the  method  of 
making  charges,  whether  all-inclusive, 
or  separate  fees,  or  both  were  used. 

Table  8 shows  the  data  for  average 
charges  paid  for  various  hospital  serv- 
ices by  county  welfare  departments  us- 
■ ing  hospitals  charging  on  a separate  fee 
(Continued  on  page  4) 


TABLE  7 

Number  of  Hospitals  Used  by  County  Departments  of  Public  Welfare  by  Size  of  County, 
North  Carolina,  1949-1950 


Number  of  No. 
Hospitals  Used 

0-9 

% 

No. 

County  Population  (Thousands) 

10-19  20-29  30-49 

% No.  % No.  % 

No. 

50-99 

% 

100  or  more 
No.  % 

1-2 

5 

45 

5 

38 

3 

16 

1 

5 

2 

11 

0 

0 

3-4 

6 

55 

2 

15 

6 

32 

5 

24 

6 

33 

2 

33 

5-6 

0 

0 

3 

24 

5 

26 

5 

24 

3 

17 

1 

17 

7-8 

0 

0 

2 

15 

2 

10 

6 

28 

4 

22 

0 

0 

8 or  more 

0 

0 

1 

8 

3 

16 

4 

19 

3 

17 

3 

50 

Total 

11 

100 

13 

100 

19 

100 

21 

100 

18 

100 

6 

100 

Figure  I.  Charges  for  Bosol  Metabolism  Test  in  North  Carolina  Hospitals,  1949-50 
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TABLE  8 


Average  Rates  Charged  for  Various  Hospital  Services  by  Size  of  County  for  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  Using  Hospitals  Charging  Separate  Fees,  North  Carolina,  1949-1950 


County  Population  (Thousands) 

Service 

0-9 

10-19 

20-29 

30-49 

50-99 

100  or  more 

O.R.  Charges 

Major  Surgery 

$18.33 

$15.25 

$11.72 

$14.00 

$16.06 

$15.00 

Minor  Surgery 

14.62 

7.57 

6.66 

9.88 

10.31 

10.00 

Anesthesia  Charges 
Major  Surgery 

18.33 

10.00 

8.33 

10.36 

13.00 

5.00 

Minor  Surgery 

15.00 

6.25 

16.25 

7.43 

8.00 

5.00 

Obstetrics 

5.00 

6.25 

5.00 

6.04 

9.72 

5.00 

T and  A 

11.66 

4.75 

6.00 

5.62 

5.75 

5.00 

Drug  Charge 

8.00 

28.78 

14.40 

15.10 

— 

7.00 

BMR — 1st  Test 

5.00 

5.33 

5.10 

6.34 

5.00 

— 

E.K.G. 

10.00 

10.00 

7.20 

11.25 

10.00 

— 

X-Ray  Charges 

Per  Case 

5.00 

5.04 

20.51 

7.92 

9.58 

— 

Figure  2.  Hospitol  chorges  for  use  of  Operofing  Room  for  mojor  surgery 
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(Continued  from  page  3) 

basis.  Charges  paid  for  various  services 
did  not  follow  any  one  particular  trend. 
Operating  room  charges  for  major  and 
minor  surgery  were  highest  in  counties 
with  less  than  10,000  people  and  de- 
creased sharply,  leveling  off  at  a mid- 
point as  county  size  increased.  Obste- 
trical anesthesia  charges  showed  very 
little  variation  in  relation  to  the  size  of 
the  county  with  the  exception  of  coun- 
ties of  50,000  to  100,000  people,  where 
the  average  rose  steeply.  T.  and  A. 
anesthesia  charges  were  highest  in  coun- 
ties of  less  than  10,000  and  then  dropped 
sharply  to  roughly  half  the  previous 
level.  The  average  drug  charges  per 
case  increased  greatly  in  counties  of 
10,000  to  20,000  and  were  higher  in 
counties  of  over  20,000  than  in  those 
under  10,000.  Charges  for  BMR  and 
EKG  tests  were  relatively  unchanged 
as  size  of  counties  increased.  X-ray 
charges  per  case  rose  sharply  in  counties 
of  20,000  to  30,000  population  and 
then  dropped. 

The  average  cost  per  case  to  county 
welfare  departments  for  the  hospitaliza- 
tion of  indigent  patients  in  the  period 
under  study  was  as  follows: 


Population  of  County 
(thousands) 

Average  Cost  Per  Case 

0-9 

$ 86.00 

10-19 

105.78 

20-29 

102.46 

30-49 

80.72 

50-99 

88.32 

100  plus 

83.14 

The  data  showed  that  where  separate 
fees  were  paid,  the  average  daily  cost 
to  welfare  departments  for  room,  board 
or  general  nursing  care  in  hospitals  was 
$5.40  for  whites  and  $4.97  for  non- 
whites. 

Data  were  accumulated  on  the  wel- 
fare cases  hospitalized  by  race.  In 
order  to  compare  these  figures  with  the 
race  proportions  in  the  various  counties 
we  were  able  to  use  1950  census  figures 
for  the  total  county  population.  How- 
ever, the  most  recent  figures  available 
on  race  distribution  by  counties  were 
those  for  1940.  Thus  the  comments  that 
follow  may  not  be  valid  to  the  degree 
to  which  significant  changes  have  taken 
place  since  1940  in  the  race  distribution 
of  the  population  in  the  different  coun- 
ties of  the  State. 

Our  examination  showed  that  seventy- 
four  per  cent  or  65  counties  in  the 
survey,  hospitalized  a larger  proportion 
of  Negroes  as  indigent  patients  than 
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whites  in  relation  to  the  county  popula- 
tion statistics  for  those  races. 

Thirteen  per  cent  of  North  Carolina 
counties  hospitalized  over  20  per  cent 
more  Negroes  proportionately  than 
whites,  and  38  per  cent  of  the  counties 
hospitalized  between  11  and  20  per 
cent  more  Negroes.  Only  20  counties  in 
the  survey  showed  the  opposite  rela- 
tionship and  half  of  those  counties  had 
hospitalized  Negro  and  white  indigents 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the  two 
groups  appear  in  the  county. 

An  important  measure  of  the  amount 
of  medical  care  being  given  a popula- 
tion is  the  number  of  days  of  hospital 
care.  In  1949-50,  for  56  North  Carolina 
counties  or  64  per  cent  of  those  in  our 
sample,  the  proportion  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  hospital  days  provided  for  non- 
whites was  greater  than  the  proportion 
this  group  formed  in  the  population. 
Only  20  or  23  per  cent  of  the  counties 
kept  white  indigents  hospitalized  for  a 
greater  number  of  days  proportionate 
to  the  percentage  of  whites  in  the  coun- 
ty population. 

A partial  comparison  was  made  of  the 
charges  made  by  hospitals  for  ward 
care  for  pay  patients  and  those  charged 
welfare  cases  for  O.R.  use  in  major  and 
minor  surgery,  for  anaesthesia  in  major 
surgery,  and  for  BMR.  Charges  for 
indigents  were  usually  $2.00  to  $5.00 
less  for  these  services.  However,  a few 
hospitals  appeared  to  charge  higher 
rates  to  welfare  patients. 

The  data  on  the  number  of  hospitals 
used  for  indigent  patients  by  each  coun- 
ty welfare  department  shows  a striking 
and  variegated  pattern.  For  example, 
Montgomery  County,  with  one  hospital, 
had  welfare  patients  in  ten  institutions. 
Harnett  County,  with  two  hospitals, 
used  nine  for  its  welfare  patients.  On 
the  other  hand,  Wake  County,  with 
seven  hospitals,  used  only  three  for  those 
purposes.  The  same  was  also  true  of 
Durham  County.  Thus,  some  counties 
used  the  hospitals  within  their  bound- 
aries and  many  more,  whereas  others 
used  less  than  half  of  the  hospitals 
located  in  the  county. 

A series  of  maps  was  prepared  to 
show  the  location  of  hospitals  used  by 
the  welfare  departments  of  each  county. 
These  establish  in  striking  fashion  the 
fact  that  present  hospital  usage  for  in- 
digent patients  is  not  limited  to  the 
immediate  environs  of  the  county  in- 
volved. One  of  these  maps  is  shown. 
Counties  located  in  the  extreme  east, 
west  or  southern  sections  of  the  State 
send  cases  to  Durham  and  Forsyth 


Figure  3.  Hospital  charges  for  use  of 
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counties.  Counties  far  to  the  west  of 
Forsyth  will  sometimes  by-pass  its  facili- 
ties and  go  to  Durham  for  care.  The 
factors  involved  in  the  selection  of 
hospitals  for  care  for  these  patients 
need  to  be  studied.  Such  considerations 
as  the  need  for  diagnostic  referral  to  a 
larger  medical  center  as  well  as  the 
readiness  to  accept  indigent  cases  are 
probably  of  importance. 

Conclusions 

1.  The  arrangements  in  effect  in  North 
Carolina  in  the  year  1949-1950  for 
the  hospitalization  of  indigent  pa- 
tients were  characterized  by  wide 
variation  and  the  absence  of  any  con- 
sistent pattern. 

A)  Methods  of  charging  for  hospital 
service  include  the  all-inclusive 
rate,  separate  fees,  and  a combi- 
nation of  the  two. 

B)  While  the  per  diem  charges  in- 
tals,  this  was  not  consistently  true 
creased  with  the  size  of  hospi- 
for  the  charges  for  certain  specific 
services. 


Delivery  Room,  North  Carolina,  1949-50 
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C)  There  were  wide  differences  in 
charges  for  the  same  specific 
service,  such  as  BMR  in  hospitals 
of  equal  or  similar  size. 

D)  The  average  cost  per  case  to 
county  welfare  departments, 
when  grouped  by  county  popu- 
lations, varied  from  a low  of 
$80.72  to  a high  of  $105.78 — a 
range  of  slightly  over  30  per 
cent. 

E)  The  hospitals  used  for  the  hos- 
pital care  of  welfare  patients  were 
not  restricted  to  those  in  or 
neighboring  on  the  county  pay- 
ing the  cost  of  care.  Patients  fre- 
quently travelled  long  distances 
(often  half-way  across  the  State) 
to  get  hospital  care. 

2.  The  data  strongly  suggest  that  there 
are  many  hospitals  in  North  Caro- 
lina whose  charges  for  specific  serv- 
ices are  not  related  directly  to  the 
cost  of  providing  such  services. 


September,  1952 
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DAY  CARE  CENTERS  RENDER 
SIGNIFICANT  SERVICE 


Concern  for  the  welfare  of  children 
underlies  the  policies  of  the  State  Board 
of  Public  Welfare  which  encourages 
and  helps  day  care  and  nursery  centers 
qualify  for  license  under  State  law. 

Dangers  of  infection  and  disease  are 
lessened  as  the  periodic  check  of  facili- 
ties is  made  by  the  sanitarian  in  the 
health  department.  Fire  hazards  are 
eliminated  in  advance  of  any  tragedy 
upon  the  inspection  and  counsel  of  the 
local  fire  department.  The  health  and 
welfare  of  the  growing  child  are  the 
special  concern  of  the  State  Board  of 
Public  Welfare  as  visits  are  made  to  a 
facility  in  preparation  for  license  and 
thereafter. 

Overcrowding,  lack  of  adequate  sani- 
tation for  the  number  of  children  being 
cared  for,  and  conditions  tending  to 
increase  the  danger  of  a spread  of  in- 
fections and  diseases  are  the  most  fre- 
quent conditions  found  in  day  care 
facilities  not  meeting  legal  require- 
ments. 

One  unlicensed  day  care  center  in 
North  Carolina  caring  for  16  children 
was  found  to  be  operating  in  mid-sum- 


mer without  any  kind  of  refrigeration 
for  milk  or  food.  This  operator’s  irre- 
sponsible methods  later  resulted  in  the 
disappearance  of  the  operator,  leaving 
many  unpaid  accounts  to  local  mer- 
chants. 

In  another  instance  of  day  care  in 
North  Carolina  with  several  times  as 
many  children  as  the  personnel  and 
facilities  could  care  for  properly,  chil- 
dren were  found  playing  right  on  the 
street.  There  was  no  adequate  play- 
yard.  Within  the  several  months  the 
staff  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Wel- 
fare counselled  with  the  operator,  prior 
to  licensing,  these  and  other  dangerous 
and  unsatisfactory  conditions  were  elim- 
inated. Satisfaction  with  the  changed 
conditions  was  expressed  by  the  opera- 
tor herself.  Relief  was  expressed  by  the 
parents. 

Recendy  a woman  came  from  an- 
other state  to  live  in  a North  Carolina 
community.  She  saw  the  need  of  a day 
care  center  and  sought  the  counsel  and 
aid  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Wel- 
fare through  its  staff  to  help  her  get 
one  started  and  meet  proper  standards. 


This  center  is  now  operating  as  a li- 
censed day  care  facility  and  rendering 
a community  service. 

A private  home  offering  day  care 
services  to  the  public  for  compensation 
becomes  responsible  to  the  public  and 
it  becomes  the  proper  concern  of  the 
appropriate  agency  provided  by  statute 
to  represent  the  public  in  seeing  that 
minimum  health  and  safety  require- 
ments continue  to  be  met.  Only  thus 
can  the  welfare  of  the  community  be 
safeguarded. 

There  are  now  100  licensed  day  care 
centers  in  North  Carolina.  Mothers 
have  added  confidence  and  peace  of 
mind  when  they  know  that  their  chil- 
dren are  being  cared  for  in  a center 
which  is  currently  meeting  standards 
of  sanitation,  health,  and  welfare.  Such 
centers,  operated  by  responsible  people, 
render  an  appreciated  and  highly  signi- 
ficant service  to  the  community. 

Pine  Forest  Rest  boarding  home  for 
the  aging  at  Potecasi  was  dedicated  on 
June  14.  The  home  is  operated  by  a 
non-profit  corporation  and  can  accom- 
modate 24  persons. 

Nearly  300  persons  had  been  trans- 
ferred since  January  1,  1952,  from  gen- 
eral assistance  financed  by  the  counties 
only  to  the  jointly  financed  program  of 
aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled, according  to  a June  30th  report. 
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PUBLIC  WELFARE  EMPLOYMENT 
OF  NEGROES  STUDIED 


A comparative  study  of  the  employ- 
ment of  Negroes  in  public  welfare  in 
eleven  southern  states  has  been  released 
by  the  North  Carolina  State  Board  of 
Public  Welfare,  according  to  an  an- 
nouncement by  Dr.  Ellen  Winston, 
Commissioner. 

The  study,  made  by  J.  R.  Larkins, 
consultant  on  Negro  work  for  the 
State  Board,  covers  the  period  from 
1936  to  1949  and  includes  information 
on  some  300  Negroes  in  professional 
public  welfare  positions.  Financial  as- 
sistance in  making  the  study  was  pro- 
vided through  the  Institute  for  Re- 
search in  Social  Science  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina. 

An  increase  in  the  number  of  Ne- 
groes in  positions  in  public  welfare  dur- 
ing this  period  was  revealed  by  the 
study.  This  is  comparable  to  the  in- 
creases in  the  number  of  Negroes  em- 
ployed as  teachers,  school  supervisors, 
farm  and  home  demonstration  agents, 
policemen,  and  health  nurses  and  edu- 
cators. 

The  research  projects  included  over 
75  per  cent  of  all  Negroes  in  public 
welfare  work  in  these  eleven  states: 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Virginia. 

In  the  four  sections  covered  by  the 
study  the  author  considered  the  posi- 
tions held,  the  preparation  of  the  work- 
ers, their  personal  characteristics,  and 
the  trends  in  the  employment  of  Negro 
social  workers  in  the  public  welfare 
programs  of  these  states. 

Employment  as  general  case  workers 
accounted  for  67  per  cent  of  the  per- 
sonnel studied.  A total  of  16  per  cent 
were  child  welfare  workers.  Five  per- 
sons were  in  supervisory  positions  and 
two  were  in  administrative  positions. 
The  average  median  length  of  time  all 
workers  studied  had  been  employed 
was  2.7  years.  The  average  median 
monthly  salary  for  all  workers  was 
$197.72.  Only  two  per  cent  received 
salaries  of  over  $300  per  month. 

Over  20  per  cent  of  the  workers  had 
been  employed  in  social  work  in  a 
professional  capacity  for  ten  years  or 
more.  Nearly  50  per  cent  had  held  the 


same  job  during  their  public  welfare 
employment. 

Many  of  the  workers  returned  to 
their  home  communities  for  employ- 
ment after  receiving  their  professional 
social  work  training.  The  reasons  given 
by  these  for  their  return  to  work  near 
home  were:  “family  reasons” — 43  per 
cent,  “living  at  home” — 32  per  cent, 
and  six  per  cent  said  “home  was  the 
only  available  job.” 

Though  70  per  cent  were  employed 
in  their  native  state,  those  who  did  not 
return  to  their  home  communities  to 
work  gave  as  their  reasons:  “no  oppor- 
tunity to  work”  or  “poor  opportunity” 
— 38  per  cent,  “better  opportunity  else- 
where”— 18  per  cent;  and  nine  per  cent 
said,  “would  rather  work  away  from 
home.” 

Negroes  serving  in  professional  ca- 
pacities in  public  welfare  were  found  to 
be  well  prepared  for  their  particular 
positions.  The  problems  confronting  ad- 
ministrators in  the  employment  of  Ne- 
groes in  professional  positions  were  re- 
vealed in  the  study  and  factually  pre- 
sented. Stimulus  for  further  study  and 
sound  planning  with  respect  to  the  areas 
where  Negro  public  welfare  workers 
can  effectively  serve  are  expected  to  re- 
sult from  this  study. 

Juvenile  Courts  Now  Have 
Manual  Outlining  Duties 

A manual  describing  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  juvenile  courts  has 
been  issued  recently  by  the  State  Board 
of  Public  Welfare. 

“It  is  hoped  that  this  manual  will 
prove  useful  in  bringing  about  ad- 
vancements in  juvenile  court  practice 
in  North  Carolina,”  said  Dr.  Ellen 
Winston,  Commissioner  of  the  State 
Board,  in  announcing  the  publication. 

Meeting  a long  felt  need  on  the  part 
of  the  special  juvenile  court  judges  and 
the  clerks  of  superior  court,  who  serve 
as  judges  of  juvenile  courts  where  no 
special  juvenile  court  exists,  the  manual 
covers  the  court’s  organization,  juris- 
diction, orders  and  judgments,  and  pro- 
cedures. Drury  B.  Thompson,  Raleigh, 
director  of  institutional  and  protective 


services  for  the  State  Board,  is  author 
of  the  publication. 

“All  persons  working  in  this  field 
will  find  the  manual  of  particular 
value,”  said  Dr.  Winston.  “Especial 
acknowledgment  is  due  the  Honorable 
Arthur  W.  Greene,  clerk  of  the  superior 
court  in  Hertford  County,  for  his  coun- 
sel in  the  preparation  of  the  material.” 

The  manual  had  its  beginning  in  a 
series  of  five  meetings  held  in  1947 
under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  the 
North  Carolina  Association  of  Clerks 
of  Superior  Court  and  the  State  Board 
of  Public  Welfare  when  the  Honorable 
Joseph  P.  Shore  of  Greensboro  was 
president  of  the  association.  Many  con- 
ferences and  much  work  in  assembling 
authoritative  material  have  gone  into 
the  publication. 

Juvenile  courts  in  the  State  have  “ex- 
clusive original  jurisdiction  of  any  case 
of  a child  less  than  16  years  of  age 
residing  in  or  being  at  the  time  within 
their  respective  districts”  who  is  de- 
linquent, dependent  upon  public  sup- 
port, neglected,  abandoned,  or  who  for 
any  reason  is  in  need  of  the  care  and 
protection  of  the  State,  or  of  the  case 
of  any  child  whose  custody  is  in  con- 
troversy. 

The  State  law  provides  that  the  clerk 
of  the  superior  court  of  each  county 
shall  act  as  judge  of  the  juvenile  court 
but  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
special  juvenile  courts  in  larger  county 
or  city  situations.  A county  and  any 
city  of  10,000  or  more  within  the  coun- 
ty may  set  up  a special  joint  city-county 
juvenile  court.  Cities  of  over  10,000,  or 
cities  of  over  5,000  if  not  the  county 
seat,  may  set  up  a separate  juvenile 
court. 

The  manual  sets  forth  the  work  of 
the  juvenile  court  as  provided  by  law. 
The  chief  probation  officer  to  all  the 
juvenile  courts  in  each  county  is  the 
superintendent  of  public  welfare.  One 
or  more  special  probation  officers  may 
be  appointed  by  each  juvenile  court.  In 
most  counties,  however,  all  of  the  work 
for  the  court,  including  making  in- 
vestigations and  supervision  of  children, 
is  handled  by  the  staff  of  the  public 
welfare  department  as  part  of  the  pro- 
gram of  child  welfare  services. 

A large  proportion  of  the  children 
who  come  before  the  juvenile  court  are 
placed  on  probation,  the  manual  states. 
The  effort  of  the  court  is  largely  di- 
rected toward  a strengthening  of  the 
natural  family  ties  and  the  betterment 
of  the  home  environment. 
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STATE  LEADS  NATION  IN  PREPARATION 
OF  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  WORKERS 


North  Carolina  leads  the  nation  in 
the  per  cent  of  its  public  assistance 
workers  having  graduate  study  in 
schools  of  social  work,  according  to 
results  of  a recently  announced  nation- 
wide study  made  jointly  by  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Assistance  and  the  U.  S. 
Children’s  Bureau. 

With  49.3  per  cent  of  its  542  public 
assistance  workers  having  graduate 
training  in  schools  of  social  work, 
North  Carolina  led  the  37  larger  states 
having  more  than  125  employed.  Of 
its  69  child  welfare  workers,  91  per 
cent  had  this  graduate  training.  The 
national  average  for  public  assistance 
workers  was  given  as  23  per  cent,  and 
for  child  welfare  workers  as  60  per 
cent. 

In  the  100  county  departments  of 
public  welfare  and  in  the  offices  of  the 
State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  there  are 
a total  of  611  workers  in  these  two 
fields.  Of  this  number  330  have  had 
graduate  work  in  approved  schools  of 
social  work  in  addition  to  four  years 
of  undergraduate  work  in  college.  A 
total  of  531  workers  were  college  grad- 
uates. The  study  was  based  on  the 
situation  in  1950. 

“North  Carolina  can  be  proud  of 
its  well-trained  staff  in  public  welfare,” 
said  Dr.  Ellen  Winston,  Commissioner 


Administrative  Conference  Comment 

“The  administrative  conference  seem- 
ed to  me  to  be  a very  worthwhile  con- 
ference. From  observation  it  appeared 
to  me  that  there  is  excellent  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  superintendents  and  the 
State  office  and  I believe  that  unques- 
tionably the  welfare  department  more 
than  ever  before,  both  State  and  local, 
presents  a united  effort  for  rendering 
social  service  to  the  people  of  the  State.” 

E.  L.  Hauser,  Superintendent 
Cumberland  County  Welfare 
Department 


of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  in 
commenting  on  the  study.  “This  spe- 
cialized training  in  social  work  to- 
gether with  a foundation  of  broad  gen- 
eral undergraduate  education  in  college, 
though  not  a substitute  for  good  judg- 
ment, better  prepares  a worker  to  un- 
derstand social  needs  of  the  commun- 
ities and  to  serve  more  wisely  in  meet- 
ing these  needs.” 

The  states  in  this  group  closest  to 
North  Carolina  in  the  percentage  of 
public  assistance  workers  having  this 
added  training  were:  Virginia,  with 
44.9  per  cent  of  its  372  workers;  South 
Carolina,  with  39.1  per  cent  of  its  345 
workers;  and  Illinois,  with  34.2  per 
cent  of  its  1,443  workers. 

DATES  AND  EVENTS 
OF  INTEREST 

Sept.  1-6  — American  Psychological  Association, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

24  — North  Carolina  Orphanage  Association, 
Alexander  School,  Union  Mills. 

Oct.  2-4  — Conference  on  Exceptional  Children, 
Asheville. 

5-10  — 82nd  Annual  Congress  of  Correction, 
Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey. 

9-11  — North  Carolina  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion, Asheville. 

14  - 18  — North  Carolina  State  Fair,  Raleigh. 

23  - 25  — Southeastern  Regional  Conference  of 
American  Public  Welfare  Association, 
Charleston,  West  Virginia. 

Nov.  12  - 14  — Public  Welfare  Institute,  Raleigh. 
(Revised  Dates) 
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Welfare  Fund  Needs  Cited 

Chapel  Hill — “The  State  Board  of 
Public  Welfare,  in  beginning  the  new 
fiscal  year,  is  gravely  concerned  over 
the  continued  inadequate  financing  of 
essential  services  directed  toward  help- 
ing people  to  help  themselves,”  Dr. 
Ellen  Winston,  State  Commissioner  of 
Public  Welfare,  told  Chapel  Hill  Ro- 
tarians  in  an  address  here  July  9. 

The  situation,  she  said,  is  due  to 
“increasing  demands  for  welfare  ser- 
vices of  a non-financial  nature  and  to 
the  continued  inadequacy  of  funds  for 
needed  personnel,  for  payment  of  min- 
imum subsistence  grants  in  full,  and 
for  specialized  care  of  children.” 

Judge  L.  Phipps  presented  the  speak- 
er. Dr.  Sylvester  Green,  program  chair- 
man for  the  year,  was  in  charge  of  the 
meeting. 

Other  guests  of  the  club  included  Dr. 
Sanford  Winston,  Raleigh,  husband  of 
the  speaker,  and  Dr.  Katherine  Jocher, 
Chapel  Hill,  president  of  the  North 
Carolina  Conference  for  Social  Service. 

Dr.  Winston  said  that  beginning  in 
July  a uniform  percentage  of  an  eligible 
person’s  minimum  remaining  need  after 
other  income  is  taken  into  account  is 
being  paid  from  public  assistance  funds 
in  the  100  counties  of  the  State.  In  old 
age  assistance,  she  said,  70  per  cent  of 
the  determined  need  is  being  met  by 
all  counties;  in  aid  to  the  permanently 
and  totally  disabled,  70  per  cent;  and 
in  aid  to  dependent  children,  60  per 
cent. 

Pointing  out  that  nearly  300  persons 
have  been  transferred  since  the  first  of 
this  year  from  general  assistance  fi- 
nanced by  the  counties  only  to  the 
jointly  financed  program  of  aid  to  the 
permanendy  and  totally  disabled,  Dr. 
Winston  said  that  counties  are  using 
the  funds  saved  by  this  program  for 
more  nearly  adequate  general  asistance 
or  to  meet  other  welfare  needs. 

Describing  some  of  the  welfare  ser- 
vices provided,  Dr.  Winston  said  there 
are  157  licensed  boarding  homes  in  54 
counties  for  the  aged  and  infirm.  These 
homes  will  provide  accommodations  for 
almost  2,000  citizens  from  a wide  range 
of  economics  and  social  levels,  she  ex- 
plained. 
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SOCIAL  LEGISLATION  POINTS  THE  WAY* 


By  ALBERT  COATES** 

In  a broad  sense  all  legislation  is 
“social”  legislation.  City,  county,  State, 
and  federal  legislative  bodies  are  social 
institutions,  created  by  the  people  for 
public  purposes.  The  constitutions  within 
which  they  work  are  social  documents 
and  the  laws  they  make  are  social  laws 
whether  they  deal  with  property  or  con- 
tract, business  or  family,  tort  or  crime. 

In  a more  restricted  sense  “social” 
legislation  is  currently  applied  by  some 
people  to  those  laws  passed  in  “New 
Deal”  and  “Fair  Deal”  administrations, 
and  falling  within  the  meaning  of  “the 
welfare  State”  as  that  phrase  is  used  by 
friends  and  foes  alike. 

In  a still  more  restricted  sense  “social” 
legislation  includes  those  laws  relating 
to  the  welfare  of  individuals  as  human 
beings,  to  the  welfare  of  families  origi- 
nating human  beings,  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  society  in  which  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being.  It  is  compre- 
hended in  the  meaning  of  the  poet  when 
he  said:  “the  proper  study  of  mankind  is 
man.” 

In  this  restricted  sense  “social”  legisla- 
tion runs  back  of  the  “No  Deal”  of 
Eisenhower,  the  “Fair  Deal”  of  Truman, 
the  “New  Deal”  of  FDR,  and  the 
“Square  Deal”  of  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
and  finds  its  rootings  in  the  conscience 
of  the  people  from  colonial  beginnings 
to  the  present  day. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  growing  con- 
science of  the  people  as  it  is  reflected  in 
specific  trends  in  social  legislation  in  the 
history  of  North  Carolina. 

•An  address  delivered  November  13,  1952 
at  the  North  Carolina  Public  Welfare 
Institute  held  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 
**Mr.  Coates  is  director  of  the  Institute  of 
Government  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina. 


It  is  reflected  in  laws  removing  restric- 
tions on  the  privilege  of  voting:  from 
laws  of  the  early  1 800’s  when  only  white 
men  owning  property  were  allowed  to 
vote;  to  laws  of  the  1850’s  premitting 
white  men  without  property  to  vote;  to 
laws  of  the  1860’s  and  beyond  permitting 
Negroes  to  vote;  to  laws  of  1920  per- 
mitting women  to  vote — until  today  all 
persons  of  all  classes  over  twenty-one 
years  old  have  come  into  participation 
in  the  government,  bringing  with  them 
a growing  multiplicity  of  social  ills  call- 
ing for  social  legislation. 

Social  legislation  is  reflected  in  laws 
removing  restrictions  on  the  property 


rights  of  married  women.  The  common 
law  doctrine  gave  personal  property  of 
the  wife  to  the  husband,  together  with 
the  rents  and  profits  of  her  real  estate. 
The  wedding  ceremony  doubled  as  a 
romantic  and  economic  experiment.  The 
magic  wording,  “with  this  ring  I thee 
wed,  and  with  all  my  worldly  goods  I 
thee  endow,”  operated  as  the  most  com- 
prehensive conveyance  of  real  and  per- 
sonal property  known  to  human  history. 

The  Constitution  of  1868  provided 
that  “the  real  and  personal  property  of 
any  female  in  this  State  acquired  before 
marriage,  and  all  property,  real  and  per- 
sonal, to  which  she  may,  after  marriage, 
become  in  any  manner  entitled,  shall  be 
and  remain  the  sole  and  separate  pro- 
perty and  estate  of  such  female,  and 

(Continued  on  page  2) 


THIS  I DO  BELIEVE 


By  JANE  M.  HOEY** 

This  title  calls  to  mind  David  E. 
Lilienthal’s  masterful  statement  under 
the  same  title.  I can  do  no  better  than  to 
begin  by  quoting  excerpts  from  his 
book: 

. . purpose  of  our  society  is  not 
primarily  to  assure  ‘the  safety  of  the 
State’  but  to  safeguard  human  dignity 
and  the  freedom  of  the  individual.  As 
a people  we  have  built  up  a faith  in 
the  spirit  of  man.  We  conceived  that 
the  development  and  happiness  of  the 
individual  is  the  purpose  and  goal  of 
American  life.  . . . 

“The  basic  desires  of  men  are  much 
the  same  the  world  over.  The  average 

•Address  delivered  October  24,  1952  at  the 
Southeastern  Regional  Conference  of  the 
American  Public  Welfare  Association  held 
in  Charleston,  West  Virginia. 

**Miss  Hoey  is  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Assistance  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  Federal  Security  Agency. 


man  seeks  some  security  against  want, 
ill  health  and  old  age.  The  problems 
of  holding  a job,  of  making  a better 
living,  or  providing  food  and  clothing 
and  education  for  the  family  are  the 
immediate  ones  that  men  and  women 
everywhere  face  every  morning  and 
evening  of  their  lives. 

. A man  wants  to  feel  that  he  is 
important.  He  wants  to  be  able  not 
only  to  express  his  opinion  freely,  but 
to  know  that  it  carries  some  weight; 
to  know  that  there  are  some  things 
that  he  decides,  or  has  a part  in  de- 
ciding, and  that  he  is  a needed  and 
useful  part  of  something  far  bigger 
than  he  is. 

“. . . They,  (the  people  in  this  country) 
have  the  further  right  to  insist  that 
the  methods  of  administration  used  to 

(Continued  on  page  10) 
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shall  not  be  liable  for  any  debts,  obliga- 
tions, or  engagements  of  her  husband, 
and  may  be  devised  and  bequeathed,  and 
with  the  written  assent  of  her  husband 
conveyed  by  her  as  if  she  were  unmar- 
ried.” 

It  took  forty  years  of  persistent  strug- 
gle to  preserve  these  gains,  protracted 
for  half  a century  in  reluctant  legisla- 
tures and  still  more  reluctant  courts,  and 
to  make  them  stick  in  the  Martin  Act  of 
1911,  and  the  right  to  convey  her  pro- 
perty without  a private  examination  in 
1945.  Here  is  a specific  trend  in  social 
legislation,  stretching  over  a hundred 
years,  working  a revolution  in  the  status 
of  nearly  half  our  population,  appreci- 
ably shifting  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
family  as  the  basic  institution  of  our 
society,  and  helping  to  open  the  way  for 
women  in  business,  government,  and  the 
professions,  in  ways  radically  shifting  the 
balance  of  power  in  our  whole  social, 
economic,  and  political  order. 

Social  legislation  is  reflected  in  the 
changing  status  of  the  child — from  a 
commodity  of  labor  to  be  exploited,  to 
a personality  with  resources  to  be  de- 
veloped. 

This  changing  status  is  reflected  in 
the  growth  in  schools  and  schooling: 
from  the  provision  written  into  the  Con- 
stitution of  1776  that  “all  useful  learn- 
ing shall  be  duly  encouraged  and  pro- 
moted in  one  or  more  universities;”  to 
the  opening  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  1795  in  recognition  of  “the 
indispensable  duty  of  the  State  to  con- 
sult the  happiness  of  a rising  generation 
and  fit  them  for  an  honorable  discharge 
of  the  social  duties  of  life;”  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  first  public  schools  for  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  people  in  the  1840’s; 
to  the  challenging  declaration  of  Charles 
B.  Aycock  at  the  turn  of  the  century, 
when  he  stood  on  the  platform  in  a 
Democratic  Convention  and  said,  “Equal 
— that  is  the  word;  on  that  word  I plant 
myself  and  my  party” — planting  himself 
on  “the  equal  right  of  every  child  born 
on  earth  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
bourgeon  out  all  that  there  is  within 
him.” 

We  have  witnessed  the  increasing  ful- 
fillment of  that  pledge  in  school  terms 
lengthening  from  four  months  to  six 
to  eight  to  nine;  and  in  program  content 
expanding  from  common  schools  to 
graded  schools  — from  ten  grades,  to 
eleven,  to  twelve.  Here  is  another  trend 
in  social  legislation  shifting  the  status 
of  one-third  of  our  population — the  seed 


Blanche  Carr  Sterne 
Resigns  Guilford  Position 

Mrs.  Blanche  Carr  Sterne  resigned  as 
Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare  in 
Guilford  County  on  June  30,  1952  after 
33  years  in  that  position. 

Mrs.  Sterne  came  to  the  city  of 
Greensboro  to  do  welfare  work  in  1913 
even  before  the  county  department  was 
organized.  She  became  its  superintendent 
in  July  1919  when  State  law  made  it 
compulsory  for  the  larger  counties  to 
establish  a department  with  a super- 
intendent. 

In  these  more  than  three  decades  the 
welfare  department  of  Guilford  County 
has  grown  not  only  in  the  number  of 
people  served  but  in  the  breadth  of  the 
services  offered  and  the  scope  of  the 
humanitarian  philosophy  underlying  its 
program.  While  the  giving  of  financial 
aid  is  still  one  of  the  primary  fuctions 
of  the  welfare  department  in  Guilford 
County  as  elsewhere,  the  people  who 
need  other  counsel  are  aided  in  many 
non-financial  ways,  such  as  help  in  work- 
ing out  their  family  problems  and  in 
dealing  with  other  social  needs. 

Mrs.  Sterne  has  led  in  many  phases 
of  the  progress  made  in  public  welfare 
during  these  years  both  in  Guilford 
County  and  over  the  State.  It  is  en- 
couraging to  her  friends  to  know  that 
she  will  continue  to  lend  her  influence 
and  support  to  every  worth-while  move- 
ment to  strengthen  the  forces  for  social 
betterment  in  North  Carolina. 


corn  of  the  future,  from  things  to  be 
used  for  other  people’s  purposes  during 
their  minority,  to  human  personalities 
to  be  protected  and  developed  in  their 
own  name  and  right. 

Social  legislation  is  reflected  in  the 
growing  interest  in  the  public  health: 
from  the  nuisance  laws  of  the  early 
1800’s  relating  to  stagnant  water,  putri- 
fied  animals,  infectious  diseases;  to  the 
laws  of  the  1870’s  creating  and  directing 
the  State  Board  of  Health  to  look  into 
the  “interests  of  health  and  life  among 
the  citizens,  make  sanitary  investigations 
and  inquiries  into  the  causes  of  diseases 
and  the  sources  of  mortality,  and  the 
effects  of  localities,  employments,  condi- 
tions and  circumstances  on  the  public 
health;”  to  the  later  laws  requiring 
physical  examination  of  applicants  for  a 
marriage  license;  to  laws  requiring  steri- 
lization of  mental  defectives  and  the 
treatment  of  persons  afflicted  with  ve- 
nereal disease;  to  the  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  today  including  clinical  assist- 
ance before,  during,  and  after  childbirth; 


examinations  for  health  defects  through- 
out the  school  career  and  medical  care 
thereafter  for  those  who  need  and  cannot 
Pay- 

Social  legislation  is  reflected  in  laws 
reducing  the  hours  of  work  for  men, 
women,  and  children;  improving  work- 
men’s compensation  for  injuries  in  the 
course  of  employment  with  or  without 
the  fault  of  the  workers  as  one  of  the 
normal  human  risks  of  business;  unem- 
ployment compensation;  pension  and 
retirement  systems  for  officials  and  em- 
ployees. Here  is  another  trend  in  social 
legislation  giving  underpinning  to  the 
individual  as  a human  being  irrespective 
of  color,  creed,  or  class,  and  bringing 
new  vigor  and  vitaltiy  to  the  body  and 
the  body  politics. 

Social  legislation  is  reflected  in  the 
added  underpinning  of  the  family — com- 
ing into  focus  in  the  1930’s,  40’s,  and 
50’s,  with  the  program  of  aid  to  depend- 
ent children;  the  program  of  old  age 
assistance;  the  program  of  aid  to  the 
blind;  the  program  of  aid  to  the  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled — all  of  them 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  under 
reasonable  conditions  the  private  home 
is  a better  dwelling  than  the  poorhouse, 
and  the  members  of  the  family  better 
influences  than  an  institution’s  staff  in 
the  rearing  of  children  and  the  growing 
usefulness  of  adults— dependent  or  in- 
dependent. Here  is  another  trend  in 
social  legislation  in  line  with  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  of  free  enterprise,  recog- 
nizing the  family  and  the  home  as  hav- 
ing a cash  value  to  our  society  along 
with  the  farm,  the  factory,  the  bank, 
the  insurance  company,  and  other  busi- 
ness institutions  receiving  economic  aid 
in  times  of  stress  and  strain. 

Social  legislation  is  reflected  in  the 
changing  control  of  punishment  for 
crimes:  from  the  private  individual  who 
avenged  his  own  wrongs;  to  the  King 
who  avenged  them  for  him;  to  the 
legislator  who  replaced  the  King;  to  the 
judge  with  discretionary  power  in  legis- 
lative limits;  to  judicial  escape  from 
legislative  limits  through  the  suspended 
sentence;  to  the  supervision  of  suspended 
sentences  through  agencies  of  probation; 
to  systematic  administration  of  the  ex- 
ecutive powers  of  pardon  and  parole. 

It  is  reflected  in  the  changing  types 
of  punishment : from  the  “stake,”  to  the 
“gallows,”  to  the  electric  chair,  as 
methods  of  inflicting  death  by  due  pro- 
cess of  law;  from  the  amputation  knife, 
to  the  branding  iron,  to  the  whipping 
post,  as  methods  of  mutilation;  from  the 
(Continued  on  page  3) 
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Social  Legislation  Points  The  Way 
pillory  and  stocks  as  methods  of  deten- 
tion, to  the  penitentiary,  chain  gang, 
and  jail,  to  the  state  prison  system  of 
today  with  its  projected  program  of 
training  and  rehabilitation. 

Social  legislation  is  reflected  in  chang- 
ing purposes  of  punishment:  from  pri- 
vate vengeance,  to  public  justice,  to 
social  protection,  to  individual  reforma- 
tion— from  revenge,  to  retribution,  to 
deterrence,  to  treatment — from  punish- 
ment fitted  to  the  crime  to  punishment 
fitted  to  the  criminal — pushing  the  limits 
of  legal  attention  back  of  the  moment 
when  the  policeman’s  hand  falls  on  the 
defendant’s  shoulder  and  beyond  the 
moment  when  sentence  is  pronounced 
upon  him — back  of  the  murder  to  the 
murderer,  back  of  the  theft  to  the  thief, 
back  of  the  violation  of  the  liquor  law 
to  the  appetite  which  causes  it. 

This  changing  spirit  of  the  laws  is  re- 
flected in  the  changing  letter  of  the 
laws:  in  the  changing  names  of  institu- 
tions— from  the  “Board  of  Charities”  in 
1868,  to  the  “Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare”  in  1917,  to  the  “State 
Board  of  Public  Welfare”  in  1945;  from 
the  “bastard”  of  early  days  to  the  “per- 
son born  out  of  wedlock”  in  later  days; 
from  “poor  relief”  to  “public  assistance;” 
from  the  “juvenile  criminal”  to  the 
“juvenile  delinquent;”  from  the  “police- 
man” to  the  “probation  officer;”  from 
the  “criminal  warrant”  to  the  “civil 
summons;”  from  the  “jail”  to  the  “de- 
tention room;”  from  the  “prison”  to  the 
“Jackson  Training  School” — with  at 
least  a reminiscence  of  its  origin  in  the 
modifying  adjective  of  “Stonewall”  Jack- 
son.  Here  is  another  trend  in  the  form 
of  social  legislation  reaching  deeper  than 
its  outer  trappings  to  its  inner  core,  as 
the  outward  and  visible  evidence  of  an 
inward  and  spiritual  truth. 

These  specific  trends  in  social  legisla- 
tion were  foreshadowed  in  the  laws  of 
colonial  days  with  their  spasmodic  and 
fragmentary  provision  for  the  widow,  the 
orphan,  the  indentured  servant,  the  ap- 
prentice, the  sick,  the  poor  and  needy, 
the  aged  and  infirm;  and  in  the  laws  of 
the  1840’s  and  50’s  relating  to  the  deaf, 
the  dumb,  the  blind,  the  insane,  and  the 
humanizing  revisions  of  the  penal  code. 

This  sort  of  social  legislation  at  least 
was  not  excluded  by  the  Preamble  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in 
1789:  “We  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  in  order  to  form  a more  perfect 
union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic 
tranquility,  provide  for  the  common  de- 


By  CLYDE  W.  LINVILLE,  JR.* ** 

In  the  year  1952,  we  are  thinking  in 
terms  of  “how  to  help  people  help  them- 
selves.” There  are  some  implications  in 
that  very  topic  that  are  worth  exploring 
for  a few  moments.  First,  there  is  the 
direct  implication  that  we,  as  public  wel- 
fare personnel,  cannot  do  a total  job  by 
ourselves,  but  can  only  play  a supportive 
role.  There  is  the  implication  that  we  can 
only  aid  and  assist;  and  that  the  real 
help  can  come  only  from  the  individual 
who  needs  the  help.  There  is  the  implica- 
tion that  the  utmost  that  can  be  done 
by  a public  welfare  agency  is  to  provide 
a service  which  may — or  may  not — be 
helpful  to  the  individual  in  helping  him- 
self. 

If  we  fully  and  wholeheartedly  sub- 
scribe to  the  philosophy  of  helping  peo- 

*Excerpts  from  an  address  delivered  No- 
vember 13,  1952  at  the  33rd  annual  N.  C. 
Public  Welfare  Institute  held  in  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 

**Mr.  Linville  is  professor  in  the  School  of 
Social  Work  of  the  University  of  Tennessee. 


fence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves 
and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  estab- 
lish this  Constitution  for  the  United 
States  of  America.” 

This  sort  of  social  legislation  was  spe- 
cifically recognized  and  approved  in  the 
North  Carolina  Constitution  in  1868, 
directing  the  General  Assembly  to  pro- 
vide a State’s  prison  as  a place  of 
penitence;  houses  of  correction  for  vag- 
rants and  tramps  and  misdemeanants 
to  be  restrained  and  usefully  employed; 
houses  of  refuge  for  the  correction  and 
instruction  of  other  classes  of  offenders; 
orphan  houses  where  destitute  orphans 
may  be  cared  for,  educated,  and  taught 
some  business  or  trade;  to  devise  means 
for  the  education  of  inebriates  and  idiots; 
to  care  at  the  charge  of  the  State  for  the 
indigent  deaf-mute,  blind,  and  insane; 
to  require  that  the  structure  and  superin- 
tendence of  penal  institutions  of  the 
State,  the  county  jails,  and  city  police 
prisons  secure  the  health  and  comfort 
of  the  prisoners.  And,  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure  that  these  provisions  were 
effectuated,  the  1868  Constitution  add- 
ed this  provision:  “Beneficient  provi- 
sion for  the  poor,  the  unfortunate  and 


pie  to  help  themselves,  then  we  need  to 
know  whether  our  service  is  a helping 
one.  We  need  to  continually  evaluate  our 
public  welfare  program  to  determine 
whether  we  are  giving  the  kind  of  help 
that  may  impair  or  prevent  people  from 
helping  themselves. 

We  have  spent  much  more  time  and 
money  on  the  science  of  winning  wars 
than  we  have  spent  on  the  art  of  pre- 
venting war.  I’m  even  afraid  we  have 
done  more  research  on  how  to  keep 
man’s  physical  body  healthy  than  on 
how  to  keep  his  mind  healthy.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  we  have  made  advances  in 
the  social  sciences,  and  will  continue  to 
make  advances,  even  though  slowly. 

With  the  use  of  social  diagnosis  and 
with  the  help  of  the  psychiatrist,  the 
medical  doctor,  the  psychologist,  the 
sociologist  and  all  the  other  social  scient- 
ists, we  have  discovered  a great  deal 
about  the  individual  and  his  behavior. 

(Continued  on  page  4) 


orphan,  being  one  of  the  first  duties  of 
a civilized  and  Christian  State,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  shall,  at  its  first  session, 
appoint  and  define  the  duties  of  a Board 
of  Public  Charities,  to  whom  shall  be 
entrusted  the  supervision  of  all  charit- 
able and  penal  State  institutions,  and 
who  shall  annually  report  to  the  Gov- 
ernor upon  their  condition,  with  sugges- 
tions for  their  improvement.” 

The  next  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly gave  a lick  and  a promise  to 
this  constitutional  mandate,  and  its 
twenty-fifth  session  fifty  years  later  be- 
gan fulfillment  of  the  promise  of  1868, 
by  starting  on  its  way  the  organization 
known  to  us  today  as  the  State  Board 
of  Public  Welfare — a symbol  of  social 
legislation  in  North  Carolina  from  co- 
lonial beginnings  to  the  present  day;  an 
offspring  of  the  social  conscience  of  the 
state;  for  thirty-five  years  pointing  the 
way  in  social  legislation  to  fulfill  its  mis- 
sion in  the  building  of  a better  North 
Carolina  for  us  all. 

No  department  of  the  State  through- 
out its  history  from  the  Charter  of  the 
Crown  in  1663  to  1952  has  written  a 
prouder  record  of  achievement  in  a cor- 
responding period  of  time. 
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Helping  People  To  Help  Themselves 
(Continued  from  page  3) 

We  have  discovered  that  every  person, 
no  matter  how  seemingly  weak  and  in- 
adequate, has  certain  strengths  which 
can  be  utilized  for  constructive  help.  We 
have  learned  some  of  the  methods  of 
tapping  and  developing  these  strengths, 
and  thus  help  the  individual  to  he  more 
effective. 

We  have  learned  that  the  most  hope- 
ful  method  is  to  help  the  person  to 
objectively  evaluate  problems,  help  the 
person  to  use  his  or  her  own  strengths, 
and  help  the  person  to  help  himself  in 
making  the  best  possible  decision. 

We  have  learned  that  dignity  and 
self  respect  are  the  foundation  of  all 
other  personality  strengths;  and  that  the 
individual  who  has  lost  or  been  robbed 
of  them,  has  little  left  with  which  to 
fight  his  battle  for  existence.  We  have 

fained  considerable  skill  in  the  art  of 
elping  people  without  destroying  or 
diminishing  these  essential  qualities. 

Beginning  with  the  largest  group  serv- 
ed, we  have  those  persons  65  years  of 
age  or  over,  who  are  receiving  OAA. 
What  is  the  need  of  this  group,  and  how 
are  we  attempting  to  “help  them  help 
themselves”?  In  the  first  place,  we  know 
their  problem  is  a financial  one — they  do 
not  have  sufficient  money  or  resources  to 
support  themselves  in  decency  and  with 
self  respect  as  members  of  the  com- 
munity. 

These  are  still  people.  They  are  mem- 
bers of  our  communities,  with  a valuable 
contribution  to  make  to  the  community. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  century 
we  have  aproximately  doubled  our  total 
population,  but  in  the  same  period  we 
have  quadrupled  our  population  of  per- 
sons 6 5 and  over.  In  that  same  short 
span  of  time  we  have  added  almost  20 
years  to  the  average  life  expectancy. 

As  I see  it,  we  have  a job  to  do  of 
selling  to  the  public  the  concept  that 
merely  because  a person  has  reached  the 
65th  birthday,  the  productive  ability  has 
not  gone. 

A second  public  relations  job  I see 
ahead  for  us  is  that  of  overcoming  the 
public  concept  that  after  65  the  in- 
dividual should  look  to  retirement  and 
“pension”  in  the  form  of  OAA  as  a 
matter  of  right. 

A third  task  in  this  area,  and  one 
which  calls  for  real  professional  skill,  is 
the  task  of  helping  those  few  individuals 
who  are  65  or  over  and  are  technically 
eligible,  but  who  have  capacity  for  gain- 
ful labor  to  find  the  satisfaction  that 


O.  G.  REYNOLDS 
Sept.  11,  1879  - Aug.  14, 1952 

Resigning  on  July  1,  1952  after 
serving  33  consecutive  years  as  sup- 
erintendent of  the  Richmond  County 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  O.  G. 
Reynolds  died  August  14,  1952  at  his 
home  in  Rockingham. 

He  was  bom  Sept.  11,  1879  and  was 
educated  at  Wingate  and  Trinity 
colleges.  After  teaching  school  in 
Robeson  and  Richmond  counties  for 
17  years,  he  was  elected  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Welfare  in  Rich- 
mond County  in  1919.  He  had  served 
for  33  consecutive  years  in  this  posi- 
tion when  he  resigned  on  July  1, 
1952  because  of  ill  health.  He  died 
on  August  14, 1952  following  a second 
heart  attack. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  two 
daughters,  three  brothers,  and  two 
sisters. 

O.  G.  Reynolds  was  a tireless 
worker  in  public  welfare,  a useful 
citizen,  and  a long-time  steward  in 
the  Methodist  Church.  His  commun- 
ity and  the  county,  as  well  as  his 
associates  in  public  welfare  over  the 
State,  mourn  his  passing. 


comes  from  independence  and  produc- 
tivity. 

The  next  largest  group  whom  we  serve 
are  the  children  who  are  in  need,  and 
the  parents  or  relatives  who  have  re- 
sponsibility for  their  care.  Two  hundred 
years  ago  our  concern  would  have  been 
for  minimum  physical  needs  in  terms 
of  food,  clothing  and  shelter  and  train- 
ing for  work. 

Now  we  have  learned  that  the  child 
must  have  nourishment  for  its  mental 
and  emotional  development  just  as  much 
as  it  needs  food  for  its  physical  growth. 
We  have  learned  that  parental  love  is 
just  as  important  if  not  more  so,  than 
porridge  and  coats.  We  know  that  the 
emotionally  deprived  child  is  just  as 
handicapped  as  the  child  whose  body  is 
deformed  by  malnutrition.  The  child 
who  grows  up  without  having  the  ex- 
perience of  living  in  and  being  a part  of 
a real  home  has  an  extremely  difficult 
time  in  becoming  a real  parent  and 
homemaker  in  adulthood. 

If  we  all  accept  this  premise — that  a 
child  needs  a home  to  grow  up  in — 
then  our  problem  is  of  how  best  we  can 
help  the  child  to  have  a home.  In  most 
cases,  the  present  problem  is  a financial 
one.  The  family  breadwinner  is  deceased 
or  disabled  or  is  removed  from  the  home, 
and  the  remaining  parent  is  faced  with 
the  double  responsibility  of  earning  the 
family  living  and  caring  for  the  home 
and  the  children. 


Financial  help  will — at  least  it  should 
— enable  the  parent  to  care  for  the  chil- 
dren in  a manner  that  allows  them  to 
participate  in  the  usual  and  normal  acti- 
vities of  growing  up,  without  shame  or 
embarrassment.  It  enables  the  child  to 
associate  with  other  children  on  the 
basis  of  equality,  and  be  like  other  chil- 
dren. It  preserves  the  dignity  and  self 
respect  of  the  child,  without  which  the 
boy  or  girl  has  little  chance  of  becoming 
an  emotionally  mature  adult,  able  to  as- 
sume adult  responsibilities. 

The  problem  of  the  caretaker  parent 
is  not  an  easy  one.  The  answer  might 
be  slightly  different  in  each  case,  and 
no  one  answer  could  fit  them  all.  I think 
we  would  agree  that  the  mother  of  the 
very  young  child  needs  to  be  in  the 
home  24  hours  a day  unless  there  are 
older  and  responsible  children  or  other 
adults  present  in  the  home  who  can  and 
will  assume  responsibility  for  the  child’s 
care  during  the  parent’s  absence.  Again, 
I think  we  would  agree  that  the  mother 
of  a child  or  children  who  are  in  school 
several  hours  a day  need  not  necessarily 
be  constantly  in  the  home. 


The  third  grouping  are  those  in- 
dividuals who  because  of  physical  or 
mental  impairments  are  unable  to  be 
financially  self-sufficient.  At  a very  early 
date  we  recognized  blindness  as  a dis- 
abling handicap,  and  we  have  done 
rather  handsomely  in  establishing  pro- 
grams for  the  blind.  It  is  only  recently 
that  on  the  Federal  level  we  have  given 
recognition  to  other  physical  handicaps 
and  to  mental  impairments. 


When  Congress  established  this  new 
category  of  assistance  to  the  permanent- 
ly and  totally  disabled,  it  also  establish- 
ed a framework  of  philosophy  within 
which  the  program  was  to  be  administer- 
ed. Congress  very  clearly  indicated  that 
it  was  not  to  be  a program  for  merely 
identifying  handicaps  and  financial  need, 
and  then  putting  the  handicapped  per- 
son on  the  shelf  to  live  out  his  or  her 
remaining  days  in  quiet  dependence.  In- 
stead, it  was  established  as  a positive 
program  whose  main  concern  was  re- 
claiming these  handicapped  persons 
through  rehabilitative  services,  and  giv- 
ing them  the  opportunity  to  become 
functioning,  useful  members  of  society. 
Great  emphasis  is  being  placed  upon 
medical  rehabilitation  wherever  possible; 
and  where  some  degree  of  impairment 
remains,  training  or  retraining  the  in- 
dividual for  jobs  that  are  within  pre- 
scribed limitations  of  activity. 


(Continued  on  page  5) 
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PUBLIC  WELFARE  NEWS 


POSSIBILITIES  FOR  COOPERATION 
WITH  STATE  HOSPITALS* 


By  DAVID  A.  YOUNG,  M.D 

Most  of  you  already  know  the  names 
of  the  institutions  under  the  Hospitals 
Board  of  Control,  including  the  Caswell 
Training  School  as  well  as  the  four  State 
Hospitals.  I presume  that  most  of  you 
are  acquainted  with  the  functions  of 
these  and  the  general  purpose  for  which 
they  were  established.  I doubt,  however, 
if  the  extent  of  the  mental  health  prob- 
lem, even  the  mental  hospital  problem, 
is  very  well  known  throughout  the  State, 
perhaps  even  among  persons  working  in 
Public  Welfare. 

Mental  health  has,  of  course,  received 
an  increasing  amount  of  attention  from 
the  public  and  from  the  press.  Psychi- 
atric conditions  are  now  spoken  of  more 
frequently  and  openly  than  in  former 
times.  With  the  development  of  more 
effective  treatment  programs  in  the  Hos- 
pitals, mental  disorder  is  now  looked  on 
in  very  much  the  same  way  as  any  other 
illness  and  as  one  which  is  susceptible  to 
influence  by  medical  and  psychiatric 
measures. 

Commitment  to  a State  Hospital  now, 
or  more  particularly  admission  on  a 
voluntary  basis  to  a Hospital  because  of 
psychiatric  illness,  does  not  mean  that 
this  person  never  again  will  take  his 
place  in  society  and  be  a productive 
member.  In  times  past,  where  the  Hos- 
pital has  received  large  numbers  of 
patients  and  where  the  general  attitude 
both  in  the  community,  and  to  some 
extent  within  the  Hospitals,  was  pessi- 
mistic, a person  hesitated  to  seek  psychi- 
atric care  because  of  the  generally  con- 
sidered unfavorable  prognosis,  as  well  as 
the  stigma  of  there  being  something 
wrong  with  the  mind. 

In  addition  to  the  more  optimistic 
notes  which  can  be  sincerely  sounded  in 
regard  to  psychiatric  care,  there  has  been 
much  wider  dissemination  of  knowledge 
about  matters  psychiatric.  This  leads  to 
a somewhat  grudging  acceptance  of  emo- 
tional disturbances  as  being  very  wide- 
spread in  the  community,  including  even 
vast  segments  of  our  supposedly  “nor- 
mal” population. 


•An  address  delivered  November  13,  1952 
at  the  North  Carolina  Public  Welfare  In- 
stitute held  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 
••Dr.  Young  is  general  superintendent  of 
the  State  Hospitals  Board  of  Control. 


The  widespread  occurrence  of  neuro- 
psychiatric disorders  in  the  Armed  Forces 
during  the  second  World  War,  and  the 
greater  understanding  of  psychosomatic 
disorders  as  conditions  which  are  medical 
in  nature  but  based  on  emotional  disturb- 
ances, have  been  the  two  most  important 
reasons  for  this  grudging  acceptance  of 
the  existence  and  importance  of  emo- 
tional disturbances.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  training  of  social  workers  at  the 
present  time  includes  a considerable  em- 
phasis on  dealing  with  emotions  and 
attitudes.  In  acquiring  such  important 
training  it  is  hardly  possible  for  the  well 
trained  social  worker  not  to  appreciate 
some  of  the  feelings  which  are  going  on 
within  a mental  patient  and  their  simi- 
larity to  conditions  described  in  patho- 
logical terms,  even  though  more  reason- 
ably handled  by  the  social  worker  than 
the  patient. 

The  effect  of  the  increased  interest  in 
psychiatry  by  the  community  at  large, 
and  of  the  increased  information  in  re- 
gard to  psychiatric  methods,  has  led  to 
a change  in  the  Hospitals,  dependent  in 
large  measure  on  the  staff  obtainable  and 
on  the  funds  available  to  carry  out  more 
active  treatment.  This  change  makes  pos- 
sible the  care  for  a larger  number  of  per- 
sons with  the  same  number  of  patient 
beds  by  the  use  of  such  beds  actively  in 
treatment  programs  rather  than  only  to 
retain  patients.  The  community  has  in 
many  ways  appreciated  this  and  has  ex- 
pected that  much  more  treatment  would 
be  carried  out  than  was  possible  under 
a system  where  medical  and  nursing  per- 
sonnel was  acutely  limited  in  a Hospital 
and  where  their  best  efforts  could  scarce- 
ly prevail  against  the  large  numbers  of 
patients,  many  of  whom  had  been  sick 
for  a long  time. 

In  the  carrying  out  of  such  a program, 
there  are  in  general  two  ways  in  which 
the  Public  Welfare  workers  can  be  of 
great  assistance. 

When  a patient  is  being  admitted  to 
the  Hospital,  there  is  a considerable 
amount  of  information  which  cannot  be 
conveyed  about  him  on  the  application 
blank  and  which  must  come  either  from 
some  member  of  the  family  or  from  some 
person  in  the  community  acquainted 
with  the  life  of  the  community  and  the 


place  which  that  person  had  or  should 
have  had  in  it.  In  some  instances  the 
family  may  come  to  the  Hospital  to 
offer  its  help  by  giving  information 
about  the  person  and  his  immediate  en- 
vironment, the  family,  or  may  furnish  a 
limited  amount  of  information  by  cor- 
respondence. This  still  leaves  much  to  be 
learned  about  the  local  community  and 
the  interrelations  which  that  person  and 
the  family  has  had  in  a community  set- 
ting. 

The  Hospitals  then  are  dependent 
upon  the  social  worker  in  the  community 
to  confirm  information  given  by  the 
family,  or  to  give  additional  information 
which  may  be  helpful  to  the  Hospital 
in  appraising  the  total  situation.  Fre- 
quently the  Hospitals  call  on  the  differ- 
ent Welfare  Departments  to  give  all  of 
that  information,  including  that  ordi- 
narily got  by  the  Hospital  from  the 
family. 

This  information  is  important,  not 
only  in  giving  the  Hospital  a real  op- 
portunity to  see  the  person  as  an  in- 
dividual in  his  own  community  rather 
than  only  as  a patient  with  mental  illness 
in  a Hospital.  It  also  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Hospital  to  assist  in 
(Continued  on  page  6) 


Helping  People  To  Help  Themselves 

(Continued  from  page  4) 

In  evaluating  the  handicapped  in- 
dividual, attention  is  given  to  what  he 
has  left  to  work  with,  rather  than  what 
he  has  lost. 

These  are  our  objectives  in  Public 
Welfare — helping  people  to  be  more  use- 
ful and  constructive  members  of  our 
society,  and  helping  individuals  to  live 
more  satisfying  fives. 

In  our  social  engineering,  we  have  two 
tools  to  work  with:  Money  and  Service. 
Neither  tool  can  be  used  successfully 
alone;  and  the  two  must  he  thought- 
fully and  intelligently  used  together,  if 
we  are  to  accomplish  our  objectives. 
Financial  assistance,  when  improperly 
and  thoughtlessly  used,  can  be  utterly 
destructive  and  negative  in  results.  Finan- 
cial grants  which  are  inadequate  or  to 
which  there  is  no  entitlement  can  be  as 
liarmful  as  destitution  and  hunger. 

When  we  give  financial  assistance,  it 
should  be  given  in  such  a way  that  the 
individual  can  keep  that  precious  asset — 
his  self  respect  and  dignity. 

Giving  help  in  a constructive  way  will 
help  people  help  themselves.  1 believe 
North  Carolina  is  earnestly  striving  to- 
wards this  goal. 
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assessing  the  possibilities  that  the  family 
may  have  of  adapting  itself  to  provide 
a more  favorable  environment  for  the 
patient  and  in  assisting  him  both  in  his 
adjustment  at  home  and  in  some  oppor- 
tunities for  productive  work.  Unless  this 
information  is  available  to  the  Hospital, 
we  must,  of  course,  proceed  without  full 
knowledge  of  the  home,  other  than  that 
obtained  by  intuition  and  surmise,  and 
without  assistance  in  getting  the  person 
re-established  in  his  own  home  and  back 
on  his  feet. 


The  Welfare  Department  can  also  as- 
sist in  finding  new  opportunities  for 
work  where  it  may  appear  that  the  pre- 
vious working  conditions  were  unfavor- 
able and  perhaps  also  causative  in  bring- 
ing about  the  break  in  adjustment.  Still 
further,  when  the  patient  is  not  able  to 
return  to  the  same  work,  other  still  suit- 
able work  may  possibly  be  found  for 
him. 


To  repeat,  the  information  about  the 
family  and  the  community,  as  well  as 
direct  data  about  the  patient  himself,  is 
helpful  in  the  diagnosis  and  in  the 
causative  treatment  of  the  patient  when 
he  is  returned  to  the  community. 

It  might  also  have  been  possible  here 
to  have  begun  the  story  a little  earlier 
and  to  have  considered  what  possibilities 
there  were  for  a patient  whose  adjust- 
ment was  in  the  process  of  breaking 
down.  The  Welfare  Department  has 
possibilities  of  assisting  here  so  that  in 
many  cases  the  commitment  of  a person 
to  the  Hospital  may  not  be  necessary, 
just  as  it  may  at  times  be  inadvisable.  I 
feel  sure  that  in  many  instances  good 
work  by  a social  agency  may  be  helpful 
in  tiding  a person  over  some  critical 
period  when  most  of  his  financial  re- 
sources seem  to  be  severely  strained  and 
when  guidance  and  support  may  be  de- 
cisive in  his  continuance  as  a functioning 
individual  in  the  community. 


Welfare  Department  Resources 
Here,  of  course,  the  resources  of  the 
Welfare  Department  on  several  lines 
should  be  called  into  action.  For  example, 
For  the  person  in  need  of  nursing  or 
boarding  home  care,  where  the  family 
function  in  these  respects  has  failed, 
the  Welfare  Department  has  resources 
to  provide  a boarding  home  or  to  assist 
the  family  in  getting  nursing  care. 

For  the  person  in  need  of  funds,  the 
various  functions  of  the  Welfare  De- 
partment can  provide  assistance  and 


at  times  prevent  the  feeling  of  despair 
and  helplessness,  especially  where  this 
assistance  is  used  constructively  and 
with  a view  of  returning  the  respon- 
sibility in  such  matters  to  the  person. 

For  the  individual  who  is  having 
difficulties  in  social  adjustment,  the 
Welfare  Department  may  assist  the 
Employment  Service  and  other  agen- 
cies in  getting  this  individual  back  into 
a productive  and  naturally  a more 
healthy  frame  of  mind. 

All  the  above  means,  and  some  others 
used  wisely  in  various  proportions,  cer- 
tainly may  assist  in  the  adjustment  of 
individuals  so  that  a serious  break  does 
not  take  place. 

I feel,  however,  that  sometimes  the 
presence  of  the  State  Hospital  as  a very 
ready  disposition  for  some  of  the  above 
cases  may  work  out  unfortunately.  The 
fact  that  the  Hospital  is  too  easily  avail- 
able may  limit  the  amount  of  testing, 
and  giving  opportunity  to,  the  resources 
either  of  the  individual  or  of  the  social 
agency.  Perhaps  this  comes  because  the 
State  Hospital  may  be  thought  of  first 
rather  than  after  some  degree  of  trial  of 
other  methods.  It  may  at  times  be 
thought  of  because  of  serious  doubts 
which  the  social  worker  may  have  in 
being  able  to  cope  with  problems  which 
seem  at  first  a little  difficult.  Here  the 
social  worker  may  be  concerned  about 
lack  of  training  along  special  lines  or 
feel  subject  to  criticism  or  self-criticism, 
even  though  the  circumstances  might 
have  been  more  advisely  handled  in  the 
local  community  than  by  bundling  the 
person  off  to  a Hospital. 

Another  factor,  always  an  important 
one,  is  that  most  of  the  expense  of 
State  Hospital  care  is  borne  by  the 
State  rather  than  the  city  or  county. 
Therefore  the  social  agency  may  be 
under  some  pressure,  either  from  lack 
of  its  own  funds  or  from  encouragement 
to  save  local  funds,  to  send  this  person 
off  to  the  Hospital  rather  than  to  provide 
good  care  for  the  person  locally  where 
many  of  the  community  ties,  so  import- 
ant in  older  people,  can  be  retained.  I 
feel  sure  that  the  local  financial  agency, 
whether  the  city  or  county  Manager  or 
the  county  commissioner,  here  exerts 
some  degree  of  pressure,  from  a degree 
which  may  be  barely  perceptible  to  that 
which  is  clearly  noticeable  and  strictly 
influential. 

Perhaps,  too,  in  some  partial  exonera- 
tion of  the  fiscal  agencies  of  government, 
we  may  feel  that  a matter  which  carries 
with  it  some  stigma,  such  as  mental  dis- 
ease, still  may  be  handled  better  at  a 


distance  by  someone  else  rather  than 
locally. 

The  second  way  in  which  the  social 
agency  can  be  of  assistance  has  already 
been  implied  in  the  first,  and  that  is,  in 
the  planning  of  the  proper  care  and 
supervision  of  the  psychiatric  patient 
after  his  return  from  a period  of  hos- 
pitalization. 

I have  already  mentioned  that  many 
more  persons  come  back  from  these  Hos- 
pitals than  formerly  and  that  the  old 
pessimistic  attitude  about  such  recovery 
is  now  obsolete  among  informed  persons. 
It  is  necessary  in  the  proper  use  of  the 
Hospital  and  to  permit  its  availability  for 
the  different  functions,  principally  treat- 
ment for  which  it  is  designed,  that  there 
be  a flow  of  recovering  and  recovered 
persons  away  from  the  Hospital,  as  well 
as  a flow  toward  the  Hospital,  in  the 
form  of  voluntary  and  committed  pa- 
tients. 

When  you  consider  that  the  total 
population  of  the  State  Hospitals  is 
9,390  and  that  the  yearly  admission  rate 
includes  2,607  first  admissions  and  411 
second  admissions,  we  must  realize  that 
unless  the  Hospitals  are  going  to  increase 
indefinitely  in  size,  much  like  a city  tak- 
ing in  more  land  around  it,  there  has  to 
be  a corresponding  release  of  patients  to 
the  community.  Actually,  so  far,  we  do 
not  release  as  many  patients  as  we  admit; 
some  die  (566)  and  recently  the  Hos- 
pitals have  been  increasing  at  the  net 
rate  of  about  150  a year.  The  great  bulk 
of  the  deaths  occur  among  the  senile 
groups,  persons  admitted  to  the  Hospital 
in  the  declining  period  of  their  lives, 
their  mental  functions  as  well  as  physical 
having  begun  to  wear  out  and  fail.  Fre- 
quently the  uprooting  of  the  individual 
from  his  own  home  and  his  being  trans- 
ported miles  away  has  unfortunately  had 
its  influence  in  hastening  his  demise 
rather  than  in  preventing  it.  A few 
deaths  occur  among  the  persons  who 
have  been  in  Hospitals  for  years,  and  a 
very  small  number  come  as  a result  of 
the  mental  illness  itself. 

We  also  find  that  the  assignment  of 
any  Hospital  beds  to  some  of  the  more 
chronic  physical  conditions,  such  as 
could  be  cared  for  outside,  makes  this 
bed  unavailable  for  the  active  treatment 
cases  and  limits  the  number  of  persons 
whose  mental  condition  actually  justi- 
fies immediate  hospitalization  who  can 
be  accepted  from  the  community.  In 
this  respect  we  find  that  there  is  a 
noticeable  discrepancy  among  the  differ- 
ent counties  furnishing  us  patients.  Some 
counties  appear  able  to  take  care  of  their 
(Continued  on  page  7) 
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problems  astonishingly  well  and  others 
apparently  have  no  aptitude.  Some  coun- 
ties have  no  county  homes  and  no  board- 
ing homes. 

I received  a letter  recently  in  which  I 
learned  that  the  county  home  is  now 
being  rented  as  individual  apartments  to 
private  families,  and  this  letter  did  not 
state  what  provision  had  been  made  to 
take  care  of  the  persons  who  formerly 
should  have  received  some  sort  of  local 
or  welfare  assistance.  If  boarding  homes 
had  been  substituted,  no  mention  was 
made  of  this,  and  the  impression  was 
carried  that  the  county  was  in  no  posi- 
tion to  take  care  of  anyone  requiring 
boarding  home  care. 

The  discrepancy  above  referred  to 
would  indicate  that  in  many  ways  the 
State  Hospitals  are  expected  to  supple- 
ment the  unavailable  or  inadequate  re- 
sources in  the  local  community  and  are 
expected  to  take  care  of  problems  which 
are  primarily  custodial  and  are  psychi- 
atric only  in  some  small  respect. 

While  it  may  not  be  one  of  the  estab- 
lished functions  of  a local  Welfare  De- 
partment to  exert  influence  on  the  Coun- 
ty authorities,  or  the  electorate  in  the 
grass  roots,  it  would  seem  probable  that 
both  could  be  gradually  educated  to 
the  provision  of  more  adequate  local 
means  of  caring  for  many  of  our  senile 
cases  and  many  borderline,  essentially 
not  psychotic,  problems.  Most  of  the 
former  need  nursing  or  boarding  care, 
and  most  of  the  latter  are  not  treatable 
or  trainable,  and  in  a specialized  State 
institution,  occupy  a bed  which  could 
otherwise  serve  for  treatment  or  training 
of  some  of  our  citizens  who  now  remain 
on  a waiting  list  or  are  temporarily  held 
in  jail. 


The  local  Welfare  Department  could 
demonstrate  how  much  better  the  senile 
patient  gets  along  when  kept  close  to 
family,  friends,  and  easily  recognized 
surroundings.  Since  the  senile  problem 
will  grow,  we  cannot  be  too  early  in 
recognizing  it  and  providing  for  it. 

I would  like  to  repeat  briefly  that 
the  Welfare  Departments  can  render 
invaluable  aid  in  caring  for  a person 
before  he  reaches  the  Hospital  in  ways 
that  make  it  unnecessary  for  him  to  be 
committed.  If  the  patient  does  enter  a 
State  Hospital,  the  Welfare  Department 
may  supply  information  about  the  pa- 
tient, his  family  and  his  milieu,  and 
should  assist  in  providing  for  the  return 
of  the  patient  to  his  own  community. 


WHAT  THE  COURT  EXPECTS  FROM 
THE  WELFARE  AGENCIES* 


By  NAT  CREWS** 

I am  sure  that  it  is  realized  by  all 
who  are  familiar  with  the  handling  of 
children’s  cases  that  no  Juvenile  Court 
could  function  efficiently  without  an 
adequate  probation  staff. 

Some  Juvenile  Courts  do  not  provide 
paid  probation  counsellors  but  must  rely 
on  volunteers  or  workers  from  other 
agencies.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Juvenile 
Court  needs  its  own  full-time  social  serv- 
ice staff,  at  the  same  time  utilizing  the 
assistance  and  cooperation  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a great  many  social  agen- 
cies. I am  sure  that  this  is  an  ideal  for 
which  many  Juvenile  Courts  are  striving 
and  for  which  all  are  conscious  of  the 
need.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  empha- 
sized that  Juvenile  Courts  to  more  effec- 
tively serve  and  help  children  with  their 
problems,  must  have  persons  of  exper- 
ience, trained  in  their  work  and  paid  for 
their  services. 

One  of  the  finest  impressions  that  has 
been  made  upon  me  in  my  Juvenile 
Court  work  is  that  social  workers  place 
foremost  in  their  activities  their  feeling 
for  children,  their  efforts  to  help  children 
with  their  problems,  and  place  secondary 
in  their  minds  what  compensation  may 
be  paid  for  their  services.  This  feeling  on 
the  part  of  so  many  people  engaged  in 
social  welfare  work,  I am  confident,  is 
responsible  as  much  as  anything  for  the 
great  progress  made  in  the  advancement 
of  social  services  for  the  people. 

Social  work  is  the  art  of  helping  peo- 
ple to  help  themselves;  to  become  in- 
dependent, self-sustaining  individuals,  to 
be  able  to  live  at  peace  with  themselves 
and  with  their  community,  and  it  is  this 
concept  that  is,  or  should  be,  the  basis 
on  which  Juvenile  Courts  operate.  Think- 


•Address  delivered  at  the  Southeastern 
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And  lastly,  the  Welfare  Departments 
should  assist  in  planning  the  local  facili- 
ties for  the  care  of  large  groups  of  per- 
sons, particularly  senile,  to  save  for  this 
group  the  benefits  of  care  close  to  home 
and  wherever  possible  of  a home-like 
nature. 


ing  along  this  line,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
cooperative  planning  which  would  make 
available  social  services  to  courts  han- 
dling cases  involving  children.  The  Juve- 
nile Court  can  only  do  its  job  for  chil- 
dren and  for  the  community  as  it  has 
resources  available  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  children  who  come  to  the  attention 
of  the  court.  Social  agencies  working  co- 
operatively with  the  court  should  aim 
toward  the  development  of  resources 
which  meet  all  needs  of  children. 

Certainly,  one  of  the  most  important 
duties  of  a social  worker  in  relation  to 
Juvenile  Court  is  the  thorough  prelimi- 
nary investigation  of  the  case  prior  to 
the  court  hearing  and  in  making  the  in- 
vestigation, the  establishing  of  a sound 
working  relationship  with  the  family  and 
child. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  this  investiga- 
tion? Its  purpose  is  not  merely  to  guide 
the  judge  so  that  he  puts  one  offender 
on  probation  and  sends  another  to  an 
institution.  Instead,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  chief  concern  of  the  investigation 
should  be  to  explore  (I  emphasize  the 
word  “explore”)  all  the  social  factors 
that  have  a bearing  on  the  personality 
and  behavior  of  the  offender  or  the  child 
in  need. 

The  report  of  the  social  worker’s  in- 
vestigation should  be  embodied  in  a 
summary  of  the  case  and  should  reveal 
accurately  and  objectively  the  factors 
which  brought  about  the  act  or  acts  re- 
sponsible for  the  child’s  being  in  the 
Juvenile  Court. 

The  report  should  show  among  other 
things,  the  circumstances  and  conditions 
under  which  the  child  lives:  including 
the  home,  the  economic  status  of  the 
parent,  the  spiritual  environment,  the 
attitude  of  the  parents  toward  the  child 
and  his  behavior,  the  physical  condition 
of  the  child  and  the  parent,  and  any 
strengths  and  weaknesses  the  parents 
may  have  in  dealing  with  the  particular 
problem. 

Secondarily,  the  report  should  show 
any  pertinent  information  relating  to 
the  experiences  of  the  child  in  school, 
which  would  include  his  attitude  toward 
going  to  school,  any  capabilities  he  may 
have  shown  in  school,  and  his  progress 
in  his  school  work. 

(Continued  on  page  8) 
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Thirdly,  depending  upon  the  problem, 
the  report  should  show  the  child’s  rela- 
tion toward  other  children,  his  ability  to 
make  or  keep  friends,  his  response  to 
recreational  and  other  character  building 
activities  which  might  be  available  in 
the  community  in  which  he  resides,  the 
child’s  attitude  toward  his  problem,  his 
hopes  and  aspirations  for  the  future,  and 
if  it  could  be  ascertained  from  the  child, 
things  which  he  thinks  could  be  done 
to  be  most  helpful  to  him. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  report 
should  not  only  contain  factual  informa- 
tion but  also  the  social  worker’s  inter- 
pretation of  the  behavior  of  the  child, 
and  it  is  most  helpful  for  the  summary 
or  report  to  contain  the  recommendation 
of  the  worker  as  to  what  she  feels  should 
be  done  for  the  best  interest  of  the 
child  and  the  family  involved. 

Preparing  a child  for  a Juvenile  Court 
hearing  is  one  of  the  most  important 
duties  of  a social  worker.  The  child 
should  be  assured  and  convinced  so  far 
as  possible,  that  the  Juvenile  Court  is  an 
agency  established  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  him  and  not  one  of  punishment. 

If  it  is  necessary  for  the  child  to  be 
detained  before  the  Juvenile  Court  hear- 
ing, it  is  most  important  that  he  be 
placed  in  favorable  living  conditions  and 
circumstances.  No  child  should  be  placed 
in  jail. 

Detention  Homes  Needed 

I realize  that  in  many  communities 
temporary  detention  homes  have  not 
been  established  and  in  this  respect,  the 
most  that  the  social  worker  can  do  is 
to  help  in  every  way  possible  to  encour- 
age the  community  to  establish  deten- 
tion homes. 

Before  detention  homes  were  estab- 
lished in  my  county,  and  children  were 
placed  in  jail  awaiting  Juvenile  Court 
hearings,  experience  showed  that  the 
child  in  the  court  was  non-cooperative, 
sullen,  obstinate,  and  not  receptive  to  any 
plans  that  might  be  made  for  him.  I 
think  this  is  easily  understandable  for 
the  reason  that  in  most  cases  something 
has  happened  in  the  home  of  the  child 
that  has  brought  about  discouragement 
or  disillusionment  and  then  to  have  the 
officers  of  the  law  place  him  in  jail  gives 
the  child  a feeling  that  all  the  world 
is  against  him  and  there  is  no  need  to 
listen  to  anyone  or  to  try  to  make  any 
adjustment  or  improvement  in  his  be- 
havior. 


After  the  establishment  of  detention 
homes  in  my  county  for  children  of  the 
white  and  Negro  races,  it  was  convinc- 
ingly brought  out  and  is  being  shown 
that  after  a child  is  placed  in  a detention 
home,  living  in  a controlled  environment, 
under  good  conditions  that  his  attitude 
changes,  and  upon  his  being  brought 
before  the  court,  he  is  cheerful  and  re- 
sponsive to  questions  and  he  feels  and 
hopes  for  a better  future.  This  period  of 
detention  also  gives  the  worker  the  op- 
portunity to  know  the  child  and  to 
study  him  in  a neutral  environment. 

The  Juvenile  Court  hearing,  of  course, 
should  be  conducted  in  such  a manner 
as  to  impress  upon  the  child  and  his 
parents  that  the  very  purpose  of  the 
heaiing  is  to  be  of  help  to  the  child  and 
whatever  will  be  done  in  the  opinion  of 
the  court  will  be  for  his  benefit.  The 
social  worker  at  the  hearing  plays  an  im- 
portant part  because  of  her  previous  asso- 
ciation with  the  child,  her  spirit  of  co- 
operativeness and  friendliness  to  the 
child  at  the  hearing. 

Another  phase  where  the  court  is  de- 
pendent upon  social  agencies  is  in  the 
following  up  of  a case  after  it  has  been 
heard  in  the  Juvenile  Court.  This  can- 
not be  over-emphasized. 

If  the  child  is  placed  on  probation, 
every  effort  should  be  made  by  the  so- 
cial worker  to  see  the  child  as  often  as 
possible  and,  if  it  is  necessary,  to  en- 
courage and  direct  him  in  some  of  the 
activities  which  he  should  be  engaged  in. 
It  is  important  that  the  social  worker, 
if  she  feels  it  would  be  helpful,  to  ad- 
vise and  counsel  with  the  parents  of  the 
child. 

If  the  worker  feels  that  the  child  is 
not  being  benefited  by  probation  then 
the  court  would  be  dependent  upon  her, 
or  him,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  bring  the 
matter  again  to  the  attention  of  the 
Juvenile  Court  without  delay  of  time  so 
that  the  court  may  further  inquire  into 
the  conditions  and  the  factors  involved 
in  Iris  misbehavior. 

If  the  child  is  committed  to  a correc- 
tional institution,  the  worker  should  in 
every  way,  prepare  the  child  for  the 
radical  change  which  is  to  be  brought 
into  the  life  of  the  child,  and  to  continue 
contacts,  at  least  by  correspondence,  so 
long  as  this  child  remains  in  the  institu- 
tion. It  would  also  seem  wise  to  con- 
tinue contacts  with  the  family  during 
this  period. 

If  the  court  should  order  that  the 
child  be  separated  from  his  parents  by 
placement  in  a foster  home,  the  worker 
should  know  the  foster  parents  and  by 


study,  determine  whether  or  not  the 
child  would,  in  her  opinion,  adjust  in 
the  home  which  the  worker  has  in  mind 
for  the  placement  of  the  child.  By  all 
means,  the  foster  parents  should  be  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  necessary  informa- 
tion which  the  worker  has  about  the 
child.  However,  if  the  judge  of  the 
Juvenile  Court  by  order  separates  a child 
from  his  parents  and  has  confidence 
in  the  social  agency  under  whose  super- 
vision the  child  will  be  placed,  then  the 
matter  of  acquaintances  of  the  foster 
parents  with  the  child  will  be  left  en- 
tirely with  the  discretion  of  the  agency. 
Removing  a child  from  his  family  and 
his  familiar  surroundings  is  a serious 
matter,  and  even  though  his  placement 
is  left  to  the  agency,  the  court  continues 
its  interest  and  is  mutually  concerned 
about  the  child’s  adjustment. 

I think  that  all  of  us  who  are  engaged 
in  Juvenile  Court  work  are  appreciative 
of  the  fact  that  the  load  is  too  heavy 
for  most  of  our  social  workers  to  do  a 
completely  adequate  job  of  obtaining  all 
of  the  necessary  information  for  the 
hearing;  however,  we  must  all  strive  to- 
gether to  make  it  a reality — that  the 
Juvenile  Court  is  an  agency  of  help 
rather  than  punishment.  It  stands  to  rea- 
son that  the  better  job  a worker  docs  in 
collecting  information  for  the  hearing,  a 
better  and  more  adequate  plan  the  court 
can  make  for  the  child. 

I cannot  conclude  this  paper  without 
bringing  to  your  attention  some  thoughts 
expressed  at  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Children  and  Youth  by  persons 
prominent  in  the  field  of  child  welfare, 
which  I think  are  basic  in  the  success- 
ful handling  of  children  and  their  prob- 
lems. 

1.  The  changing  needs  of  each  child 
depend  on  his  individuality,  his 
environment  and  particularly  his 
relationship  to  his  parents. 

2.  The  feelings  for  children  on  the 
part  of  parents  and  professional 
people  are  more  important  than  the 
techniques  they  use. 

3.  Attitudes  in  giving  advice  are  more 
important  than  the  advice  given. 

4.  Both  boys  and  girls  need  to  be  close 
to  men  and  women  for  good  emo- 
tional development. 

5.  A general  healthy  personality  is  not 
established  once  and  for  all  at  any 
age  period,  but  can  be  strengthened 
or  weakened  at  any  stage  in  life. 

I know  of  no  greater  field  of  activity 
nor  one  more  important  than  the  role 
of  a social  worker.  Your  work  is  chal- 
(Continued  on  page  9) 
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A SURVEY  OF  COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATIONS  IN  VANCE  COUNTY 

By  NELSON  W.  STEPHENSON  and  CLARA  MAE  ELLIS** 


Introduction 

The  survey  of  community  organiza- 
tions in  Vance  County  was  made  as  a 
result  of  a State-wide  study  of  civic  clubs 
and  local  organizations,  conducted  in 
the  fall  of  1951. 

The  purpose  of  the  1951  study  was  to 
determine  what  “community  resources” 
or  clubs  and  organizations  exist  and  are 
available  for  cooperative  work  with  the 
county  departments  of  public  welfare, 
to  what  extent  these  resources  are  being 
used  by  county  departments  of  public 
welfare,  and  what  is  the  interpretative 
value  of  department  of  public  welfare 
staff  members  appearing  as  speakers  on 
public  welfare  before  clubs  and  organi- 
zations. 

The  civic  clubs  and  local  organizations 
listed  by  county  superintendents  of  pub- 
lic welfare  included  those  groups  that 
could  be  considered  a resource  at  the 
county  level.  In  other  words,  the  groups 
listed  were  organizations  with  a member- 
ship that  even  though  drawn  from  a 
relatively  small  geographical  area  extend- 
ed their  Services  throughout  the  county. 

It  was  obvious  when  the  data  were 

tabulated  in  the  State-wide  study  that 
many  local  organizations  had  not  been 
listed.  These  were  “neighborhood” 
groups  whose  main  concern  is  their  own 
community  or  geographical  area,  which 
is  much  smaller  then  the  county.  It  was 
also  obvious  that  to  locate  these  groups 
and  secure  information  about  their  pro- 
grams would  take  much  more  time  and 
involve  an  entirely  different  survey  tech- 
nique than  that  used  in  the  State-wide 
study. 

It  was  decided,  therefore,  to  select  one 
county  and  develop  a schedule  and 
method  of  procedure  that  would  be  prac- 
tical for  use  by  departments  of  public 
welfare.  Vance  County  was  selected  for 
the  study. 


•*Mr.  Stephenson  is  Consultant  on  Com- 
munity Services  of  the  State  Board  of 
Public  Welfare.  Miss  Ellis  is  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Vance  County  Department  of 
Public  Welfare.  The  assistance  and  advice 
of  Tom  Grier,  Field  Representative  for 
Vance  County,  was  invaluable  in  carrying 
out  the  project. 


Purpose 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  de- 
velop a simple,  practical  method  by 
which  county  departments  of  public  wel- 
fare can  obtain  and  keep  current  in- 
formation about  organized  community 
groups  in  their  counties  which  will  aid 
in  planning  a program  of  interpretation 
of  public  welfare  and  help  in  coordina- 
tion of  voluntary  welfare  programs  with 
that  of  the  public  agency.  The  amount 
and  type  of  information  that  will  fulfill 
this  purpose  was  to  be  determined  with 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  some  situa- 
tions will  require  more  detailed  informa- 
tion than  others. 

Procedure 

A three  page  questionnaire  was  de- 
veloped for  possible  use  in  the  study. 
It  was  soon  apparent  that  the  question- 
naire was  too  long  to  be  of  maximum 
value  to  county  departments  of  public 
welfare.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  take 
too  much  staff  time  to  secure  and  keep 
up  to  date  all  of  the  information  called 
for  in  the  questionnaire.  Secondly,  much 
of  the  information  would  be  of  little 
value  to  the  department  of  public  wel- 
fare in  planning  a program  of  inter- 
pretation or  in  attempts  to  coordinate 
programs.  It  was  decided,  however,  to 
use  the  questionnaire  as  it  was  developed 
and  then  to  “weed  out”  that  information 
considered  less  essential,  thus  leaving 
data  of  primary  importance  for  the  use 
of  the  department.  This  necessitated  the 
elimination  of  some  questions  and  the 
combination  of  many  which  seemed  to 
be  of  greatest  value.  The  resulting  data 
would  need  to  be  brief,  easy  to  obtain, 
and  simple  to  file  on  five  by  eight  cards. 

Over  30  groups  were  contacted  in  the 
county  and  questionnaires  filled  out  on 
them.  In  almost  all  cases  the  president 
or  chairman  of  the  group  supplied  the 
information  since  it  was  he  or  she  that 
was  able  to  furnish  most  of  the  data 
asked  for.  It  was  concluded  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  have  the  name  of  this 
person  as  the  key  person  or  contact  for 
the  department  of  public  welfare.  The 
other  officers  were  of  less  importance  for 
the  purposes  outlined  and  were  elimi- 
nated on  the  final  card.  The  date  of  elec- 
tion of  officers  was  found  to  be  essential 


in  order  that  the  information  could  be 
kept  up  to  date. 

With  regard  to  the  membership  of 
the  organization,  it  was  found  that  the 
three  items  needed  were  the  number  of 
members  in  the  organization,  the  race, 
and  the  sex.  After  deciding  upon  the 
amount  of  information  that  would  be 
needed  concerning  the  membership,  it 
became  much  more  of  a problem  to 
determine  the  relative  importance  of 
other  information.  This  was  finally  limit- 
ed to  listing  of  the  main  projects  of  the 
organization.  These,  of  course,  indicate 
the  primary  interests  of  the  group.  By 
knowing  what  these  projects  are,  the 
superintendent  of  public  welfare  can 
judge  to  what  extent  their  program 
might  tie  in  with  the  public  welfare 
program  in  the  county. 

Since  experience  with  the  groups  con- 
tacted indicated  that  the  question,  “In 
what  way  do  you  think  the  county  de- 
partment of  public  welfare  can  work 
with  your  group  to  give  better  welfare 
services  to  this  community?”  was  valu- 
able, it  was  decided  that  the  last  part  of 
this  file  card  would  be  labeled  “Com- 
ments.” Under  this  section  can  be  re- 
corded the  attitude  of  the  leader  of  the 
group  or  the  person  being  interviewed. 
Also,  the  various  comments  made  con- 
cerning the  welfare  program  in  the  coun- 
ty can  be  noted. 

Gathering  The  Information 

It  was  realized  that  with  the  staff 
limitations  in  many  of  the  departments 
of  public  welfare  and  the  pressure  of 
time  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  in- 
formation asked  for  to  be  brief  but  perti- 
nent. It  was  also  recognized  that  the 
county  department  of  public  welfare 
cannot  take  members  of  its  staff  from 
their  regular  duties  and  assign  them  to 
gathering  this  information. 

It  was  suggested,  therefore,  that  any 
county  desiring  to  gather  this  informa- 
tion or  conduct  this  type  of  survey  first 
(Continued  on  page  10) 


What  The  Court  Expects  From 
The  Welfare  Agencies 
(Continued  from  page  8) 

lenging  in  every  way  and  no  one  ex- 
ceeds you  in  the  opportunities  which 
confront  you  in  helping  children  and 
adults  who  need  help  most.  The 
strength,  stability — the  future  of  our 
government  and  of  our  people — depend 
upon  the  children  of  today  and  no  one 
is  contributing  more  for  their  welfare 
and  hopes  and  aspiration  than  you  who 
are  engaged  in  this  responsible  work. 


December,  1952 
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A Survey  of  Community  Organizations 
In  Vance  County 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

have  a short  orientation  period  with  all 
members  of  the  staff  present.  Following 
that  period  each  case  worker  going  into 
the  field  may  be  supplied  with  an  ade- 
quate number  of  cards.  As  that  person 
carries  on  the  regular  duties  in  the  field, 
groups  can  be  contacted  and  cards  filled 


This  I Do  Believe 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
carry  out  the  very  laws  enacted  for 
their  individual  welfare  shall  not  atro- 
phy their  human  resources.  . . .” 

You  and  I have  public  jobs  because 
the  citizens  of  this  country  have  decided 
that  people  should  use  their  Government 
in  the  interest  of  human  welfare.  This 
means  that  we  in  public  welfare  depart- 
ments are  one  group  who  under  law  have 
been  given  responsibility  for  preserving 
and  developing  human  values  and  re- 
sources. The  scope  of  our  work  is  care- 
fully defined;  in  general  it  is  not  focused 
on  all  citizens  of  the  country  but  rather 
on  that  group  who,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, often  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  have  not  built  up  “security  against 
want,  ill-health  and  old  age”  and  who 
too  often  feel  that  they  are  not  a “need- 
ed and  useful  part  of  something  far 
bigger  than”  they  are. 

Decentralized  Administration 
One  of  the  strengths  of  public  welfare 
today  is  that  public  welfare  functions  are 
decentralized.  It  is  you  people  working 
in  your  local  communities  and  coming 
in  contact  with  the  people  needing  and 
seeking  help  who  vitalize  the  program 
and  determine  whether  the  Government’s 
obligation  to  help  those  who  can  not  do 


out  on  them.  These  cards  can  then  be 
returned  to  the  central  office  and  placed 
in  a permanent  file. 

Over  a relatively  short  period  of  time 
each  case  worker  will  be  able  to  con- 
tact all  of  the  organized  groups  within 
her  particular  territory.  Within  a peri- 
od of  a few  months  the  department 
should  have  a card  on  file  for  every 
organized  group  throughout  the  entire 
county. 


for  themselves  is  well  or  poorly  carried 
out.  As  you  know,  our  work  in  Wash- 
ington is  far  from  the  day-to-day  con- 
tacts with  the  people  whom  we  serve. 
Human  beings  with  their  problems  come 
to  your  doorsteps,  not  to  ours.  But  they 
write  the  President,  Uncle  Sam,  and  us 
about  you  and  their  problems.  Some- 
times, when  the  unanswered  letters  are 
many,  we  wish  they  wouldn’t  write. 
Then  we  stop  and  give  thanks  that 
we  live  in  a country  where  people  can 
and  do  have  the  liberty  of  writing  to 
their  Government.  Every  day  brings  to 
us  in  Washington  a variety  of  mail  from 
the  “users”  or  “would-be-users”  of  public 
welfare  programs.  Many  blame  the 
Washington  Bureau  for  the  rules  gov- 
erning the  administration  of  the  assist- 
ance programs  in  their  community;  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  just  as  many 
who  beg  the  Bureau  to  make  additional 
rules  to  the  end  that  the  welfare  worker 
may  not  do  whatever  it  is  that  she  has 
done  or  says  she  must  do. 

In  1935,  Congress  decided  that  the 
problem  of  providing  assistance  to  needy 
people  was  no  longer  local  in  scope  or 
effect.  It  was  seen  as  a matter  of  national 
concern  and  a problem  to  be  met  by  a 
combination  of  national  and  local  re- 
sources. 


There  was  a good  deal  of  pressure  for 
Federal  pensions,  not  only  for  the  aged, 
but  also  for  “worthy”  widows  and  the 
blind.  Pensions,  administered  by  the  na- 
tional Government,  did  not  eventuate. 
Rather,  we  were  given  a system  under 
which  people  were  given  the  opportunity 
to  provide  for  hazards  of  life  that  might 
affect  them  through  the  programs  of  old- 
age  and  survivors  insurance  and  unem- 
ployment insurance  and  the  Federal  tax- 
ing power  was  employed  to  share  the 
burden  of  supporting  welfare,  health,  and 
other  sendees  in  State  health  and  welfare 
programs.  The  Federal  dollar  goes  to 
the  States  within  certain  limitations  de- 
fined in  the  Social  Security  Act.  But  the 
conditions  underlying  receipt  of  Federal 
money  do  not  limit  the  scope  of  State 
programs.  They  may  be  broader  or  more 
limited  depending  upon  State  decision. 
Remember  the  phrase  in  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  governing  the  assistance  titles 
— “For  the  purpose  of  enabling  each 
State  to  furnish  financial  assistance,  as 
far  as  practicable  under  the  conditions 
in  such  State.” 

True,  there  are  national  policies  and 
standards  that  evolve  out  of  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Federal  act.  Since  the 
assistance  programs  are  State  programs, 
national  policies  and  standards  are  effec- 
tive only  as  they  move  into  the  stream 
of  State  administration,  i.e.,  as  States 
establish  the  methods  to  be  used  in  im- 
plementing such  standards  and  policies 
and  the  worker  applies  them  to  the  situa- 
tions that  she  meets  on  her  job.  In  the 
Bureau,  in  shaping  national  policy,  we 
have  made  every  effort  to  use  to  the 
maximum  the  experience  of  State  and 
local  agencies  and  private  agencies  so 
that  we  could  more  realistically  help  all 
States  to  strengthen  and  develop  their 
programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  com- 
munities. When  Federal  money  and  law 
serve  to  supplement  State  and  local  re- 
sources and  to  make  more  effective  the 
programs  of  the  States,  that  is  decentral- 
ized administration.  And  this,  I believe, 
is  as  it  should  be. 

The  Protection  of  Human  Values 

Let’s  recall  Mr.  Lilienthal’s  statement 
that  the  purpose  of  our  society  is  not 
primarily  to  assure  the  safety  of  the  State 
but  to  safeguard  human  dignity  and  the 
freedom  of  the  individual.  What  is  public 
welfare’s  part  in  the  protection  and  de- 
velopment of  human  values  and  how  do 
we  do  it? 

A democratic  form  of  government 
rests  on  the  foundation  that  its  citizens 
workers  we  have  a dual  role — that  of  the 

(Continued  on  page  1 1 ) 
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This  I Do  Believe 
(Continued  from  page  10) 
regular  citizen  and  that  of  the  citizen 
social  worker  who  has  an  advantage  be- 
cause she  knows  that  it  is  all  too  easy  for 
those  who  have  lost  their  personal  in- 
dependence to  also  lose  their  self-respect, 
to  lose  the  feeling  that  he  is  a needed  and 
useful  citizen,  and,  as  Mr.  Lilienthal 
says,  a part  of  something  bigger  than  he 
is. 

Laws 

In  the  first  place,  public  welfare  laws 
protect  and  safeguard  human  rights  and 
dignity.  Both  Federal  and  State  laws 
bear  evidence  of  this.  In  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  we  have  such  obvious  pro- 
visions as: 

the  money  payment; 
the  right  to  apply  and  if  eligible  to 
receive  assistance  promptly; 
the  restrictions  on  disclosure  of  infor- 
mation about  applicants  and  recipients, 
will  take  responsibility  for  the  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs.  Therefore,  as 
In  addition,  the  individual  seeking  or 
receiving  assistance  has  the  privilege  or 
remedy  of  questioning  decisions  about 
his  eligibility  or  payment  through  the 
a hearing. 

laws  do  not  “stay  put” 
and  they  must  be  flexible  to  meet 
changes  in  economic  and  social  condi- 
tions and  in  concepts  as  to  methods  of 
care.  We  rejoice  when  changes  are  made 
that  will  help  agencies  to  give  better 
service  to  clients.  We  also  lament  the 
changes  that  we  see  as  negative  amend- 
ments— for  example,  the  Jenner  amend- 
ment, and  the  addition  of  restrictions 
which  make  it  more  difficult  for  needy 
e to  get  necessary  help.  Under  such 
circumstances  we  become  impatient  with 
the  citizens  who  see  this  as  a way  of 
meeting  the  complicated  problems  of 
economic  and  social  breakdown.  We 
must  then  remember  that  effective  citi- 
zen action  comes  only  through  under- 
standing. We  must  also  remember  that 
there  are  many  in  our  country  who  still 
believe  that  giving  financial  help  and 
other  services  weakens  individual  initia- 
tive and  morale.  Others  are  concerned 
when  it  becomes  obvious  that  there  are 
many  people  in  their  community  with 
economic  and  social  problems.  In  other 
words,  the  sheer  size  and  scope  of  the 
problem  leads  them  to  be  against  the 
program.  The  poor  and  unadjusted  are 
no  longer  hidden  from  view — over  the 
hill  to  the  poor  house — and  therefore 
out  of  the  consciousness  of  the  general 
public.  The  fact  that  there  is  a local 
welfare  office  in  all  local  jurisdictions  of 
our  country  which  is  “doing  business” 


opportunity  for 
I know  that 


5 or  6 days  a week  is  incomprehensible 
to  some  people  who  think  that  all  can 
work  and  earn  their  own  living  in  a 
period  of  full  employment.  Because,  by 
and  large,  most  families  and  individuals 
work  hard  to  secure  for  themselves  a 
share  of  our  unparalleled  high  standard 
of  living,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  ac- 
cept that  everybody  cannot  do  so. 

Changes  in  laws  are  also  brought  about 
by  dissatisfaction  with  our  way  of  doing 
things — our  administration  of  the  pro- 
grams. 

In  laws  we  have  both  good  and  bad 
provisions.  However,  I believe  that,  if 
we  work  conscientiously  with  the  laws  as 
written  and  can  show  that  certain  pro- 
visions are  not  the  cure-all  that  they  were 
intended  to  be,  there  is  a good  chance  of 
change  although  it  may  not  come  im- 
mediately. It  is  the  agency’s  responsi- 
bility to  get  the  facts  and  present  them 
objectively.  When  people  are  honestly 
and  clearly  informed,  we  can  expect  pro- 
gressive action. 

Administration 


Important  as  sound  welfare  laws  are, 
responsible  action  on  the  part  of  admini- 
strative staff  is  usually  more  important 
to  the  worker  in  protecting  human  values 
than  the  words  in  the  law.  In  brief  I am 
referring  to: 

1.  The  formulation  and  teaching  of 
policies. 

If  there  are  clear  policies  inter- 
preting and  defining  all  aspects  of 
assistance  administration,  the  work- 
er can  move  with  more  confidence 
and  with  less  use  of  individual 
discretion.  She  knows  what  the 
policy  is,  why  it  is,  and  how  she 
may  proceed  with  her  work. 


Another  administrative  action  that 
is  most  important  is  continuing  ef- 
forts to  secure  sufficient  funds  so 
that  the  agency  can  assure  eligible 
persons  of  enough  money,  together 
with  any  resources  they  may  have, 
for  the  minimum  essentials  of  liv- 
ing. 

As  you  know,  we  in  public  wel- 
fare believe  in  striving  for  both 
adequacy  and  equity.  In  an  assist- 
ance program,  I believe  that  it  must 
be  possible  for  the  worker  to  move 
with  the  client  toward  self-support 
in  a manner  that  breeds  encourage- 
ment and  hope.  This  is  not  possible 
when  administration  establishes 
controls  that  affect  both  coverage 
and  payment  at  a point  below  mini- 
mum adequacy. 

I am  thinking  particularly  of 
such  devices  as  percentage  reduc- 


tion of  requirements  and  the  so- 
called  maximums  on  assistance  plus 
income.  In  these  instances,  although 
they  bring  about  so  called  “pure 
equity,”  they  place  the  worker  in 
the  unhappy  position  of  explaining 
to  the  client  why  this  program  can 
never  help  him  to  secure  the  mini- 
mum essentials  of  life  regardless  of 
his  own  efforts. 

3.  The  corollary,  to  sufficient  funds 
for  adequate  assistance  is  sufficient 
funds  for  an  adequate  number  and 
quality  of  staff. 

Low  salaries  do  not  attract  well- 
qualified  staff  to  our  program  or 
keep  them  working  in  our  agencies. 
A $2,500  a year  average  salary  for 
visitors  is  totally  inadequate  for  the 
quality  of  work  that  is  expected  of 
the  most  important  group  in  the 
public  welfare  field. 

I shall  not  take  time  here  to  re- 
view the  findings  of  the  study  on 
education  and  salaries  of  public 
assistance  workers.  But  if  we  are  to 
have  programs  that  are  effective  as 
far  as  helping  people  are  concerned, 
States  must  have  enough  staff  to 
do  the  job  and  workers  must  have 
adequate  salaries  so  that  they  can 
maintain  a decent  standard  of  liv- 
ing. 

Also,  as  a part  of  this  whole  area 
of  administration,  we  must  have 
funds  for  strengthening  supervision, 
for  developing  and  maintaining 
training  programs  and  for  provid- 
ing stipends  to  qualified  staff  for 
educational  leave. 

Before  leaving  the  responsibilities  of 
administrative  staff  let  me  say  that  I 
know  that  welfare  administrators  and  I 
are  together  in  our  belief  that: 

assistance  programs  should  be  efficient- 
ly administered  and  operate  uniformly 
throughout  the  State; 
there  is  necessity  for  a sound  determi- 
nation of  eligibility  so  that  all  needy 
people  will  have  an  equal  opportunity 
under  the  law  to  apply,  to  receive  as- 
sistance promptly  and  on  an  equitable 
basis,  and  to  have  a hearing  when  they 
disagree  on  the  decision  in  their  case 
or  when  there  is  a delay  in  acting 
upon  it; 

there  should  be  adequate  services  for 
needy  peojple  through  the  money  pay- 
ment and  through  other  services  to 
assist  people  in  functioning  to  their 
maximum  capacity  and  in  regaining 
their  ability  to  meet  their  needs 
through  their  own  efforts  whenever 
possible. 

(Continued  on  page  12) 
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This  I Do  Believe 

(Continued  from  page  1 1) 

But  believing  is  not  enough — we  must 
continually  strive  to  keep  these  principles 
alive  and  changing  for  the  better. 

Because  we  believe  that  the  insurance 
programs  are  the  primary  defense  against 
loss  of  income,  we  have  been  and  are 
anxious  for  those  programs  to  really  be 
in  this  role.  Although  the  changes  of 
1950  and  1952  have  and  will  affect  our 
roles,  although  the  availability  of  old- 
age  and  survivors  insurance  benefits  has 
undoubtedly  meant  less  applicants  for  us 
and  although  our  rolls  have  been  decreas- 
ing for  other  reasons,  we  still  have  large 
numbers  of  recipients  and  large  expendi- 
tures. This  means  large  case  loads  for 
the  workers  of  the  local  offices. 


What  then  can  we  expect  of  the  local 
workers  in  the  way  of  services?  Certainly 
we  cannot  expect  the  kind  of  case  work 
services  that  the  trained  and  skilled  staff 
of  private  agencies  provide  to  a limited 
number  of  individuals.  And  thank  good- 
ness, we  have  many  recipients  who  do 
not  need  these  services.  To  need  money 
to  live  is  not  synonymous  with  the  need 
for  welfare  services.  But  the  way  in 
which  assistance  is  made  available  can 
be  supporting  or  damaging  to  people  who 
seek  to  regain  their  independence.  Do  we 
face  this  and  do  our  workers  recognize 
this?  How  much  help  and  training  do 
we  give  them  so  that  contacts  with  our 
agency  will  not  be  damaging? 

I am  reminded  of  a recent  story  about 
John  Winant.  Though  he  was  probably 
never  conscious  of  giving  service,  he  gave 
hope  and  direction  when  none  existed. 

The  story  is  told  by  a disabled  veteran 
of  World  War  II  who  became  very  dis- 
couraged about  midway  in  the  long  and 
difficult  process  of  rehabilitation.  He  felt 
that  nothing  was  being  done  to  secure 
the  peace  which  he  had  paid  such  a 
heavy  price  to  win.  One  day,  in  a par- 
ticularly discouraged  mood,  he  visited 
the  United  Nations.  John  Winant 
noticed  him  and  after  the  meeting  came 
over  to  talk  to  him.  He  listened  atten- 
tively to  the  veteran’s  complaints,  talked 
to  him  about  international  social  justice 
and  what  the  United  Nations  was  trying 


to  do  in  this  field.  The  veteran  never  saw 
Mr.  Winant  again  but  that  hour  of 
friendly  consideration  changed  the  vet- 
eran’s whole  life.  He  tackled  his  rehabili- 
tation treatment  with  fresh  vigor.  He 
decided  he  too  was  concerned  and  could 
do  something  about  international  justice 
but  he  must  learn  about  it.  So  he  started 
college,  got  an  A.B.  and  M.A.  degree 
and  is  now  in  the  process  of  writing  his 
doctor’s  dissertation  on  “The  Life  of 
John  Winant”  and  what  he  had  done  in 
his  lifetime  for  peace  and  understanding 
among  nations.  So  little  can  mean  so 
much! 

I know  that  local  workers  for  the  most 
part  carry  tremendous  loads  and  work 
under  tremendous  pressures.  Neverthe- 
less, I wonder  what  we  can  do  to  help 
them  realize  what  one  contact  can  mean 
whether  it  be  at  the  application  inter- 
view or  the  visit  to  check  on  continuing 
eligibility.  I also  wonder  whether  we  as- 
sume enough  responsibility  in  helping 
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DATES  AND  EVENTS 
OF  INTEREST 

April  16-18 — Southeastern  Regional  Conference  of  the 
Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

April  21-23  — Administrative  Conference  for  the  State 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  and  County  Super- 
intendents of  Public  Welfare,  Raleigh 

May  3-5 — N.  C.  Conference  for  Social  Service,  Ashe- 
ville 

May  31  - June  5 — National  Conference  of  Social  Work, 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

June  10 — Child  Welfare  Advisory  Committee,  Raleigh 

Sept.  30 -Oct.  2 — Southeastern  Regional  Conference  of 
the  American  Public  Welfare  Association, 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 


staff  recognize  the  importance  of  utiliz- 
ing other  resources  in  the  community — 
other  agencies  and  facilities  which  can 
help  in  meeting  the  problems  of  our 
clients.  With  limited  time  and  limited 
resources,  can  we  help  the  workers  to 
choose  a few  situations  where  the  giving 
of  assistance  is  not  the  only  bulwark 
needed  to  put  them  back  on  the  road  of 
self-care,  self-direction,  and  functioning 
to  their  maximum  capacity?  Sometimes, 
as  with  John  Winant,  a little  can  help  so 
much. 

Economic  and  social  problems  are  on 
our  doorstep.  As  social  workers  and  as 
citizens  we  have  a two-way  share  in  try- 
ing to  find  solutions  to  poverty,  broken 
homes,  loss  of  self  respect  and  moral 
values.  The  responsibility  is  not  ours 
alone — we  must  present  the  facts  we 
know  to  others  and  ask  them  to  share 
our  responsibilities.  Do  we  have  or  can 
we  develop  the  patience,  understanding, 
and  ability  to  seek  the  aid  of  and  to 
cooperate  with  others  in  this  task?  If 
so,  we  can  come  nearer  to  the  goal  of 
democracy,  for  public  welfare  means  you 
and  I,  all  of  us  working  together  in  the 
practical  application  of  the  principles  of 
democracy,  of  social  work,  and  of  re- 
ligion. 


During  the  school  year  1951-52  there 
were  3,942  cases  referred  by  the  public 
schools  in  North  Carolina  to  county  de- 
partments of  public  welfare  for  non- 
attendance.  These  referrals  were  made 
in  conformity  with  the  established  pro- 
cedures for  cooperation  between  schools 
and  welfare  agencies.  Investigations  were 
made  in  3,628  of  these  cases.  The  peak 
months  for  referrals  were  October  and 
January. 

More  than  1,600  older  citizens  of 
North  Carolina  are  now  finding  security 
and  opportunity  for  personally  satisfying 
lives  in  the  165  boarding  homes  licensed 
by  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare. 
A wide  range  of  homes  representative 
of  a way  of  life  for  citizens  from  all 
groups  of  our  total  population  make  it 
possible  for  those  seeking  home  care  to 
select  homes  on  the  basis  of  personal 
environment  preferences. 
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